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On  Getting 
the  Job  Done 
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.lust  after  elections  there  are  times  when  we  expect  a marked  increase 
in  inquiries  from  all  types  of  elected  officials  on  behalf  of  constituents 
who  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  get  a pet  project  pushed  any  other  way 
or  at  any  other  time. 

We  are  accustomed  to  this,  and  in  most  cases  the  elected  parties  are 
merely  following  through  a request  on  behalf  of  someone  who  figures 
that  it’s  the  proper  time  to  put  the  pressure  on  those  who  get  their 
votes.  It  is  obviously  our  policy  to  follow  through  on  all  of  these 
inquiries,  and  whether  the  replies  satisfy  the  constituents  or  not,  we 
respond  in  a courteous,  professional  manner. 

Even  independent  agencies,  as  we  are,  are  subject  to  these  pressures. 
We  are  sometimes  depicted  as  being  anti-flood  control,  anti-progress, 
anti-development,  and  the  classic  question  comes  up:  “Which  is  more 
important  people  or  fish?”  We  try  to  be  objective  at  all  times.  1 assure 
you  that  there  are  occasions  when  we  are  tempted  to  give  an  answer 
they  don’t  want  to  hear. 

In  many  ways  we  are  about  the  most  fortunate  governmental  agency 
of  all  because  we  still  have  that  background  of  independence,  and  we 
defend  it  fiercely.  Our  constituents-  the  active  and  faithful  ones  are 
in  the  forefront  of  that  fight. 

I’ve  used  this  before,  but  I think  it  is  proper  at  this  time  to  mention 
the  necessity  for  some  people  to  live  by  credos  and  mottos.  One  of  my 
favorites  came  from  a book.  Life  With  Father,  by  Clarence  S.  Day.  In 
the  Edwardian  times,  when  the  book  was  written,  a fad  developed  in 
the  form  of  autograph  books.  These  were  usually  handsomely  leather- 
bound  and  gold-embossed,  and  the  owner  was  not  just  after  a signature 
by  someone  he  admired  or  respected,  but  some  kind  of  a quote  that 
would  typify  either  the  times,  the  circumstances,  or  his  own  character. 
The  young  man  who  was  the  subject  of  the  book  was  delighted  to 
secure  an  autograph  book,  and  because  of  availability  and  closeness  he 
took  it  first  to  his  mother.  Those  of  you  who  remember,  as  1 do,  recall 
that  she  was  a hard-working,  mild-mannered  lady  who  worked  from 
dawn  to  dusk  in  a thankless  job,  and  was  very  devoted  in  her  church- 
going. The  young  man  presented  the  book  to  his  mother,  who  wrote  in 
her  neat  and  fine  hand,  “Work  hard  and  fear  God,”  and  signed  her 
name. 

The  young  man  had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  day  when  his  father 
came  home.  He  was  typical  of  what  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  would  call  a male  chauvinist,  and  quite  a tyrant  in  his  own 
home.  He  ruled  it  with  an  iron  hand,  and  he  had  no  use  for  marshmal- 
low attitudes. 

When  presented  with  the  autograph  book,  he  looked  at  what  had 
already  been  inscribed,  and  with  a grunt  of  disdain,  wrote  above  in  a 
very  bold  hand  what  well  might  be  words  for  us  to  live  by:  “ Do  your 
duty  and  fear  no  one!" 
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The  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  staffer  Russ  Gettig,  shows  a 
successful  ice  fisherman  at  Lake  Marburg,  in  Codorus  State  Park,  York 
County.  If  you’d  like  similar  fishing  success,  be  sure  to  read  the  article  that 
begins  on  page  25.  If  stream  fishing  is  your  forte,  sure,  go  now,  but  the  details 
beginning  on  page  30  might  help  you  be  more  comfortable  and  catch  more 
fish.  Beginning  on  page  7 is  the  Commission  Annual  Report.  On  page  4 you 
will  find  the  moving  story  of  a heroic  World  War  II  Pennsylvanian,  and 
if  you’re  a boater,  the  information  on  this  issue’s  back  cover  could  save 
your  life. 


Early  that  first  morning,  Mitch’s  mother  tried  us  eggs 
and  talked  about  Mitch’s  father  loading  up  the  Model  A 
and  taking  them  to  the  bridge,  how  sometimes  they  would 
stay  up  all  night  fishing  until  dawn’s  trees  greened,  and 
sheeted  fog  hung  over  the  river,  until  the  6 a.m.  train 
highballing  toward  the  Monongahela  would  scare  away  the 
big  catfish. 

“How  big.  Mom?”  Even  behind  his  thick  glasses  you 
could  see  Mitch’s  eyes  light  up. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  spread  her  hands  maybe  18  inches  apart. 
The  big  fish  were  out  in  the  deep  channel,  she  said,  which 
was  why  Mitch’s  dad  bought  the  expensive  level-wind 
reel-  a reel  Mitch  wanted  to  use  but  didn’t  dare  ask.  It  was 
just  about  the  only  thing  left  that  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  that  and  the  railroad  watch. 

So  we  rode  our  bikes  to  the  bridge,  low,  narrow,  and 
soot-blackened,  where  we  fished  in  the  shallow  water  far 
short  of  the  channel  beyond  the  reach  of  our  flimsy 
equipment,  and  used  his  father’s  railroad  watch  to  time  the 
trains: 

“On  time  . . .” 

“A  minute  late  . . 

In  1942,  the  trains  ran  unpredictably,  long  freights 
with  flatcars  loaded  with  trucks  and  tanks,  and  once  we  saw 
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by  E.  J.  McGill 


In  the  spring  ot  1942,  Mitch  took  me  to  the  railroad 
bridge  north  of  Sharon  where  the  Shenango  wound 
slowly  between  crumbling  banks  of  bottom  land,  so  rich 
that  one  had  only  to  kick  over  cow  pies  to  find 
nightcrawlers.  His  lather  had  taken  him  there  years  earlier, 
before  Mitch  could  remember;  and  not  far  from  that 
bridge,  his  father,  a brakeman  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  had  been  crushed  between  a B&O  boxcar  and  a 
Pennsy  hopper. 

“It  happened  quick,”  Mitch  said,  “and  he  didn’t  suffer.” 
The  casket,  he  remembered,  was  closed  during  the  funeral. 
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a shark-nosed  P-40,  just  like  our  bubble  gum  cards,  cross 
Mitch’s  bridge. 

Mitch  said  he  would  become  a pilot,  join  the  Flying 
Tigers,  maybe  become  an  ace.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  P-40. 

A brief  affair. 

Mitch’s  real  loves  were  the  powerful  black  locomotives, 
the  sight  and  sound  of  their  steam  and  driver  wheels,  the 
feel  of  their  power  in  the  rumble  of  the  earth  as  they  passed, 
pulling  cars  with  names  he  scribbled  in  a tattered  notebook: 
familiar  names  like  Lehigh  Valley  and  P EN  NS  YL  VA  N1  A, 
and  faraway  names  like  Main  Central  and  Union  Pacific. 
And  Mitch  would  promise,  as  an  engine  moved  away 
trailing  its  black  finger  of  smoke,  that  someday  he  would  be 
a railroad  man,  an  engineer  on  the  main  line,  the  High 
Iron,  like  John  Bessimer  who  sometimes  came  to  visit  his 
mother. 

John  Bessimer,  the  engineer,  had  helped  set  up  Mitch’s 
Lionel  layout  in  the  basement,  a replica  of  the  Sharon 
Yard.  Mr.  Bessimer  even  took  Mitch  to  the  yard  to  let  him 
switch  tracks,  and  once  they  entered  the  cab  of  a 
locomotive  where  Mitch  touched  the  throttle  and  handled 
the  brake  lever,  and  blew  the  whistle.  He’d  touched 
paradise  but  ached  to  be  in  a moving  locomotive,  to  have 
its  brute  strength  at  his  fingertips,  to  push  it  along  High 
Iron. 

“It’ll  be  highball,’’  Mitch  said,  “a  highball  on  the  High 
Iron.” 

Fast  and  straight  through,  cyclops  eye  piercing  the  night, 
rolling  through  slanting  rain  and  scattering  snow,  a far-off 
thunder  to  the  sleepless  sleeper,  with  whistle  shrieking, 
rolling  on  . . . 


conversation  would  be  about  trains  and  those  other  places 
in  Mitch’s  tattered  notebook:  Main  Central,  where  trains, 
Mitch  read,  ran  in  corridors  of  pointed  pines  to  drop 
fishermen  by  clear  pike  lakes;  or  Union  Pacific  in  the  West, 
where  Zane  Gray  floated  his  Royal  Coachman  over  5- 
pound  trout,  hooked  and  fought  them,  then  returned  the 
fish  because  he  was  a sportsman  never  stringing  one 
through  the  gill  and  mouth  the  way  we  did,  those  small 
Shenango  shallows,  never  the  big  ones  from  the  channel  we 
couldn’t  reach  because  we  didn’t  have  a good  enough  reel. 

Later  that  same  spring,  while  skinning  catfish  and  talking 
of  skinning  Nazis,  by  the  back  steps  of  Mitch’s  apartment 
behind  St.  Joseph’s  School,  near  where  his  mother  was 
talking  to  a neighbor  woman  in  a low  voice,  casting  quick 
sideways  glances  and  tapping  a newspaper  headline,  JAPS 
INVADE  ALEUTIANS.  Mitch’s  mother  suddenly  told  us 
to  follow  her  inside.  In  the  bedroom  she  pushed  aside  the 
print  cloth  covering  a closet  nook,  picked  a slender  bag  out 
of  the  corner  and  a small  box  from  the  shelf,  and  handed 
them  to  Mitch. 

“Take  good  care  of  these,”  she  said. 

For  once,  railroads  were  pushed  from  Mitch’s  mind.  He 
said  now  he  could  cast  to  the  deep  channel  where  the  big 
cats  hid.  He  had  me  run  my  fingers  over  the  burnished 
metal  of  the  reel  casing.  He  pointed  out  the  pronged  level- 
wind  and  the  adjustable  drag  button  and  said  to  listen  to 
the  click,  the  sound  of  precision  as  the  ebony  handle 
turned. 

Mitch  filled  a bucket  and  practiced  plunking  a bolt  tied 
to  the  end  of  the  line  at  it.  I saw  him  every  afternoon,  on 
my  way  home  from  St.  Joseph’s,  Hipping  the  bolt  through 
the  air,  plopping  it  nearer  the  bucket  each  time.  By  Friday 
he  was  splashing  water. 
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We  wanted  to  get  to  the  river  long  before  the  6 a.m.  train 
sent  the  fish  scuttling,  so  at  4:30  it  was  just  getting  light. 
Above  the  bridge  the  long  shallow  pool  between  the  mud 
banks  was  glassy  calm.  The  smell  of  trees  drifted  from  the 
woods  and  the  air  was  cool,  but  we  knew  it  would  be  hot 
later  in  the  day,  a hot  June  day  in  1942  along  a river  that 
had  the  smell  of  Eden. 

In  no  time  Mitch  was  making  short  practice  casts  into 
the  shallows;  then,  with  a careful  aim  and  a flick  of  the 
wrist,  he  sent  the  sinker  and  bait  soaring,  arcing  into  the 
deep  channel  beneath  the  bridge.  The  bait  had  barely 
settled  when  his  line  peeled  out  through  the  fork  of  the 
level-wind,  slicing  the  water. 

Mitch  turned  the  big  cat,  and  after  a few  minutes  snaked 
him  up  onto  the  bank.  The  catfish  was  magnificent,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  waste  on  admiration.  Mitch  baited  up 
again,  dropping  the  crawler  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
professional  into  the  exact  same  spot  as  before.  Another 
fish  grabbed  the  bait.  The  sweet  hum  of  the  click  blended 
with  the  gentle  music  of  the  current.  He  landed  the  lunker 
and  measured  it:  20  inches,  the  largest  either  of  us  had  ever 
seen! 

Then  we  heard  it,  that  far-off-wail.  High  Iron  to  the 
Monongahela. 

1 strung  the  fish  while  Mitch  baited  his  hook.  The 
nightcrawler  kept  squirting  through  his  fingers.  Hands  so 
slippery.  Then  it  was  hooked,  hanging  in  loops.  Mitch 
aimed  the  tip  of  his  rod  at  the  channel,  whipped  it  back 
over  his  head,  and  with  a great  sweeping  arc  of  his  arm, 
sent  the  bait,  sinker,  the  line,  rod,  and  the  reel  sailing  out 
over  the  river  into  the  deep  channel  beneath  the  bridge. 

Mitch  looked  at  his  hands,  wiped  them  on  his  trousers 
and  looked  at  them  a second  time,  then  at  the  widening 
circle  on  the  water  at  the  center  of  which,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  a flexible  steel  rod  with  a burnished  level-wind 
reel  was  surely  settling  into  the  muddy  bottom. 

“You  threw  away  your  reel!”  1 shouldn't  have  laughed. 

Mitch’s  front  teeth  stuck  out  far  over  his  lower  lip. 

Behind  his  glasses  his  eyes  had  clouded.  He  took  off 
running,  heedless  of  cow  pies,  up  the  cinder  embankment, 
onto  the  track  where  the  ground  vibrated  in  the  early 
morning  and  the  sky  shrieked:  and  he  started  across  the 
narrow  bridge. 

1 yelled  that  the  train  was  coming,  that  he  would  be  run 
over,  killed  as  his  father  had  been  killed,  but  the  sound  was 
too  loud  and  too  close  and  instead  of  heeding  me,  Mitch 
stopped  at  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  peered  into  the 
channel.  He  seemed  frozen  there  as  1 reached  the  edge  of 
the  abutment  and  looked  first  at  him,  then  back  at  the 
smoke  billowing  behind  the  cowcatcher  raking  ahead  of  the 
cyclops  eye. 

It  was  too  late  for  me  to  move  out  onto  the  bridge,  and 
Mitch  was  walking  away  with  his  back  to  me  and  to  the  6 
a.m.  train,  toward  the  other  side,  head  down,  body  limp  in 
defeat. 


The  train  roared  by,  whistle  shrieking,  steam  enveloping 
me  and  the  bridge  and  the  morning,  and  black  smoke 
descending  where  the  steam  had  dissolved,  leaving  me 
yelling.  1 would  help  find  the  rod  and  reel,  choking,  sobbing 
for  Mitch.  And  when  the  smoke  had  spilled  down  the 
banks  and  drifted  away  like  the  current,  and  1 had  rubbed 
the  soot  from  my  eyes,  1 saw  the  slouched  figure,  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  gazing  from  the  far  bank  across  a 
chasm  of  river  and  time. 

We  never  did  much  together  after  that.  Mitch  well  he 
suddenly  seemed  grown  up.  Sure,  we  nodded  and  said  “Hi,” 
but  that  was  all  until  two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1944, 
and  only  then  because  Father  McNaney  dragged  me  along 
to  the  railway  station  before  Mass  to  see  Mitch  off. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  six  in  the  morning.  Mitch 
was  smiling,  proud  of  his  Pfc  stripes  and  sharpshooter’s 
medal.  He  was  being  transferred  from  Camp  Shenango, 
newly  built  not  far  from  the  bridge.  He  was  a soldier  but 
still  looked  the  same.  Because  of  his  eyes  he  hadn’t  been 
able  to  get  into  pilot  training,  but  now  he  was  “shipping 
out,”  he  thought,  “to  clean  up  the  Nazis.”  And  when  he 
came  back,  he  told  me,  the  guys  at  the  railroad  promised 
him  a job,  and  someday,  they  were  certain,  Mitch  would 
become  an  engineer. 

“It’ll  be  High  Iron  all  the  way,”  Mitch  said  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  shake  goodbye.  Then  he  rested  his  hand  on  his 
mother’s  shoulder.  She  was  crying  and  that  didn’t  help 
much.  “I’ll  take  care.”  He  winked  at  me.  “Better  than  I did 
with  the  reel.” 

I tried  to  say  1 was  sorry  1 had  laughed  but  Mitch  said  to 
forget  it,  and  when  he  came  back  we  would  go  fishing 
again,  not  just  catfish  next  time  but  for  pike  in  Maine  or 
trout  out  West.  He’d  be  working  for  the  railroad  and  would 
get  free  passes. 

He  started  to  board  the  steps  to  the  passenger  car  when 
the  brakeman  came  scrambling  from  the  front  of  the  train 
saying  John  Bessimer  wanted  to  see  Mitch. 

There  wasn’t  much  time,  but  Mitch’s  mother  urged  him 
to  see  what  the  engineer  wanted,  and  when  he  got  to  the 
locomotive,  John  Bessimer  yelled  down  that  he  had  to 
move  out  right  then,  for  Mitch  to  take  the  grabiron  and 
climb  aboard  so  John  could  talk  to  him  about  the  Army 
while  they  high-balled  to  the  Monongahela. 

And  the  last  1 saw  of  Mitch,  he  was  leaning  from  the  cab 
of  the  locomotive,  eyes  flashing  behind  those  thick  glasses, 
hand  on  the  throttle,  his  fingertips  moving  the  brute 
machinery  from  the  yard,  hissing  plumes  of  steam, 
whistling,  moving  away,  slowly  at  first,  then  gathering 
speed,  rolling  out  into  the  morning. 

Rolling  out  through  the  years  toward  that  place  where 
separation  is  measured  in  more  than  time  and  space; 
rolling,  rolling  across  his  bridge,  across  all  bridges  toward 

that  place  where  life  itself  would  separate,  on  the  | ( 

bodywashed  beaches  of  Normandy. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1985 


JULY  1,  1985  — JUNE  30,  1986 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
ft  COMM/S* 


During  this,  the  1 20th  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  the  Board 
met  four  times.  Details  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s operations  and  achievements 
follow. 

Commissioner  Marilyn  Black  was 
elected  president  for  this  fiscal  year  with 
T.  T.  (Ted)  Metzger,  Jr.,  serving  as  vice 
president. 

The  January  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  has  traditionally  contained  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  last  June.  Because  of  the  time 
needed  to  summarize  and  assemble  the 
statistics  and  the  lead  time  needed  for 
publication,  printing  the  Annual  Report 
is  delayed  until  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year.  The  natural  tendency 
would  be  for  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
in  these  comments  we  are  really  sum- 
marizing our  "boasting”  and  "complain- 
ing” for  the  calendar  year  that  has  just 
ended.  Such  is  not  the  case,  but  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  readers  of  this  pub- 
lication will  take  time  to  read  in  detail 
the  contents  of  that  report  because  it  is 
the  closest  many  of  our  "stockholders” 
come  to  really  getting  an  understanding 
of  what  a relatively  small  but  complex 
organization  does  with  their  money  and 
for  them. 


Each  of  the  organizations  and  key 
personnel  in  the  Fish  Commission  has  a 
part  in  the  Annual  Report.  There  is 
neither  time  nor  space  for  me  to  high- 
light these  reports. 

We  have  been  blessed  by  adequate 
precipitation  throughout  most  of  the 
Commonwealth  this  year,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  key  factors  in  our  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  aquatic 
world.  The  fact  that  the  precipitation 
was  the  most  acidic  in  the  United  States 
does  not  make  us  really  proud  to  be  # 1 . 

Following  through  on  our  Operation 
FUTURE,  we  have  seen  some  more  fine 
tuning,  not  only  of  the  coldwater  man- 
agement regimes,  but  of  addressing  the 
coolwater  and  warmwater  species  for 
which  we  are  responsible.  Some  innova- 
tive approaches  to  fisheries  manage- 
ment in  our  rivers  and  lakes  are  to  be 
part  of  the  success  story  for  1986. 


The  best  (two)  runs  of  shad  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  saw  us  transporting 
over  4,500  American  shad  above  all 
four  dams  in  the  lower  Susquehanna, 
and  our  implementation  of  the  restora- 
tion plan  for  that  great  basin  is  moving 
along  well,  frustrated  only  by  the  foot- 
dragging  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  on  the  Conowingo  Dam 
project. 

The  changes  forced  on  our  adminis- 
tration of  law  enforcement  by  the  Gar- 
cia court  decision  has  impaired  some  of 
the  flexibility  we  had  experienced  for 
many  years,  and  we  are  still  attempting 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that 
attended  that  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  it’s  been  a good 
year,  and  my  hat  is  off  to  our  loyal  and 
dedicated  employees,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple on  the  outside  who  help  us  in  so 
many  ways. 


Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Office  of  Information 

The  Office  of  Information  is  responsible 
for  a variety  of  programs,  projects, 
publications  and  education  efforts  for 
the  Fish  Commission.  One  of  its  pri- 
mary functions  is  to  inform  the  public 
of  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  in 
the  Commonwealth.  This  objective  is 
carried  out  through  the  production  of 
two  magazines,  news  releases,  radio 
programs,  special  publications,  visitor 
center  and  sport  show  exhibits,  and 
such  special  programs  as  PLAY  (Penn- 
sylvania League  of  Angling  Youth), 
Adopt-a-Stream,  Angler  Recognition 
Awards  and  the  Volunteer  Information/ 
Education  Corps. 

Pennsylvania  Angler 

With  a circulation  of  about  53,000, 
the  Angler  keeps  Keystone  State  fisher- 
men up  to  date  on  their  sport,  clues 
them  in  to  the  most  desirable  fishing 
waters  and  informs  them  of  Commis- 
sion decisions  and  actions.  In  its  55th 
year  of  publication,  the  Angler  is  still  the 
most  visible  public  information  effort 
of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Boat  Pennsylvania 

Almost  9,000  boating  enthusiasts 
subscribe  to  Boat  Pennsylvania,  a bi- 
monthly magazine  that  features  articles 
for  everyone  from  motorboaters  to 
sailors  to  canoeists.  The  informative 
how-to  articles,  safety  reminders  and 
boating  features  are  popular  with  this 
group  of  sporting  enthusiasts. 

Publications 

The  office  continues  to  publish  a 
broad  range  of  publications  for  anglers 
and  boaters.  One  of  the  most  popular 
items  this  year  was  a fishing  and  boating 
map,  produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The 
Angler  Recognition  brochure  was  up- 
dated to  reflect  current  state  record  fish. 
Our  four  reptile  and  amphibian  charts 
and  five  fish  charts  are  popular  with 
sportsmen  and  also  used  by  teachers. 

Media  Relations 

We  realize  that  it’s  important  to  keep 
the  media  informed  of  Commission 
actions,  so  they  in  turn  can  inform  the 
public.  News  releases  are  mailed  regular- 
ly to  outdoor  writers,  newspapers,  and 
radio  and  television  stations.  Our  clip- 
ping service  files  indicate  that  we  are 
getting  excellent  coverage  around  the 
state. 


■Ji 


Adopt-a-Stream 

This  brand-new  program  officially 
began  in  October.  Support  exceeded  all 
expectations  as  60  organizations  adopted 
63  streams  this  first  year.  Stream  pro- 
jects ranged  from  litter  control  to  mine 
acid  abatement.  A pilot  fencing  program 
with  the  Bradford  County  Conservation 
District  may  pave  the  way  for  helping 
landowners  who  are  having  problems 
with  their  cattle  near  streams.  The  pilot 
consists  of  putting  up  solar-charged 
electric  fences  along  streams,  then  plant- 
ing shrubs  that  eventually  will  become 
living  fences.  If  these  contain  the  cattle, 
then  the  electric  fences  can  be  removed 
and  used  for  another  project  site. 


PLAY,  the  Commission’s  nationally 
recognized  program,  reaches  some  6 ,ooo 
members  most  of  whom  are  in  the  third  to 
sixth  grade. 

Broadcasting 

A weekly  radio  program,  produced 
in-house,  is  sent  to  almost  70  radio 
stations  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  pre-recorded  message  on  fishing, 
boating  and  aquatic  resource  subjects  is 
aired  at  different  times  by  different 
stations,  some  choosing  early  morning 
driving  time.  Our  telephone  Hotline 
keeps  the  public  informed  of  important 
seasonal  and  boating  information. 

To  get  this  information,  just  call 

(717)657-4444. 

Angler  Recognition  Program 

This  past  year  the  Fish  Commission 
recognized  1,965  anglers  with  awards. 
Nine  new  state  records  were  set,  which 
included  new  records  for  bowfin,  steel- 
head,  coho  salmon,  rainbow  trout  (two 
new  records),  striped  bass,  yellow  perch, 
black  crappie  and  American  shad.  In 
addition,  conservation  awards  were  sent 
to  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts,  youth  con- 
servation corps,  junior  conservation 
camp  attendees,  sportsmen’s  clubs,  in- 
dividual sportsmen,  civic  leaders  and 
other  agency  employees. 

Pennsylvania  League  of 
Angling  Youth  (PLAY) 

This  nationally  recognized  Pennsyl- 
vania program  has  been  heralded  as  one 
of  the  best  youth  conservation  informa- 
tion programs  in  the  country.  It  now  has 
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6,200  members  and  continues  to  grow. 
Members  receive  a packet  and  four 
newsletters  per  year.  Classroom  quan- 
tities are  supplied  to  teachers  on  re- 
quest. A reader  information  service 
allows  youngsters  to  send  in  their 
questions,  which  are  personally  an- 
swered. Adult  groups  may  sponsor  PLAY 
memberships  for  children,  which  is  a 
nice  club  project. 

Volunteer  Information/ 
Education  Corps 

Two  training  sessions  are  held  each 
year  for  this  16-member  corps  who 
volunteer  their  time  for  a variety  of 
Commission  activities.  Volunteers  have 
assisted  at  sport  shows  and  exhibits, 
served  as  instructors  for  fishing  events, 
presented  speeches  at  group  meetings, 
written  articles,  delivered  publications, 
given  filleting  and  cooking  demonstra- 
tions, and  when  needed,  assisted  with 
other  Commission  projects.  They  pro- 
vide a valuable  service! 

Public  relations 

The  Information  staff  also  is  called 
upon  to  assist  with  numerous  public 
relations  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission. Activities  included  dedication 
of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  access  area  in 
Philadelphia,  manning  exhibits,  and  co- 
hosting the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conference  in  Hershey.  Staff  also  worked 
on  new  displays  for  three  Commission 
visitor  centers.  At  both  the  Bellefonte 
and  the  Pleasant  Gap  visitor  centers,  a 
kiosk  was  erected  for  visitor  informa- 


tion and  a self-guided  pamphlet  was 
produced  for  visitors  who  wanted  to 
tour  the  fish  culture  station.  A self- 
guided  pamphlet  and  a new  display  were 
designed  for  the  Linesville  Fish  Culture 
Station.  The  Outdoor  Profile  Series 
features  seven-foot  panels  arranged  in  a 
six-sided  display  with  information  on 
fish  species  of  the  area. 

Bureau  of  Waterways 

A prime  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Water- 
ways is  to  maintain  an  active  and  well- 
balanced  recreational  boating  program, 
which  includes  safety,  education,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  enforcement  and 
facilities.  This  task  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  over  the  past  several  years 
because  the  level  of  revenue  has  remain- 
ed relatively  static  while  demands  for 
new  programs  have  increased.  This 
inability  of  current  Boat  Fund  revenues 
to  keep  up  with  required  expenditures 
has  resulted  in  a need  to  reassess  priori- 
ties and  retrench  while  new  sources  of 
revenue  are  explored. 

The  boating  program  can  no  longer 
be  supported  by  current  registration 
fees.  These  fees,  which  were  first  estab- 
lished in  1963,  have  never  been  in- 
creased from  that  first  $4  for  boats 
under  16  feet  and  $6  for  boats  16  feet 
and  over.  Despite  all  efforts  to  avoid 
raising  these  fees,  revenue  generated 
from  registration  can  no  longer  sustain 
Commission  programs.  Consequently, 
House  Bill  2157  was  introduced  into  the 


legislature,  which  would  raise  registra- 
tion fees  to  $6  for  all  boats,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  Pennsylvania,  require  that 
unpowered  boats  be  registered. 

Although  income  is  static,  boating 
had  another  good  year  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  number  of  registrations  is  increas- 
ing, new  waters  are  becoming  available, 
launch  ramps  are  opening  and  the  edu- 
cation and  law  enforcement  programs 
remain  in  full  swing.  The  number  of 
boating  accidents  remains  low,  reflect- 
ing the  safety  consciousness  of  our 
boaters  and  anglers. 

Administration 

The  Boating  Advisory  Board  met 
three  times  during  the  year  to  consider 
changes  to  the  boating  regulations.  The 
regulations  were  amended  to  permit  the 
use  of  water  ski  wetsuits  while  engaged 
in  barefoot,  trick,  jump  or  slalom  skiing 
on  a marked  course,  and  Chapter  101 
concerning  boats  carrying  passengers 
for  hire  was  rewritten.  Other  items  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  still  under  dis- 
cussion were  changes  to  the  water  ski 
observer  regulations,  PFD  requirements 
for  boardsailors,  special  regulations  on 
Conneaut  and  East  lakes  and  regulations 
to  implement  the  registration  of  un- 
powered boats  and  the  titling  of 
motorboats. 

Since  1973  when  the  Commission 
first  began  receiving  refunds  of  marine 
fuels  tax,  this  source  of  revenue  has  been 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  Boat  Fund 
and  the  boating  program.  For  the  third 
year  in  a row,  the  marine  fuels  tax 
refund  has  failed  to  grow  despite  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
boats.  More  fuel-efficient  engines  may 
be  one  cause  for  this  trend,  but  underes- 
timation on  the  renewal  application  is 
probably  the  prime  reason.  This  decline 
in  revenue  is  a cause  of  concern  for  the 
Commission  and  the  boaters  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  benefit  from  the 
programs  funded  by  this  revenue. 

Boat  Registration  Section 

In  January  1986,  250,000  renewal 
notices  were  mailed  to  those  persons 
who  had  boats  registered  during  the 
preceding  two  years.  By  year’s  end, 
almost  237,000  boats  had  been  regis- 
tered, representing  a 4 percent  increase 
over  the  year  before.  Over  14,000  new 
boat  registrations  were  issued,  indicat- 
ing the  strong  popularity  of  boating  as  a 
recreational  sport  for  Pennsylvanians. 
While  the  small  john  boat  and  utility 
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boat  remain  the  mainstay  of  the  state’s 
boat  population,  increasing  numbers  of 
larger  craft  are  being  purchased  for  use 
on  the  state’s  vast  water  resource. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Section 

This  past  year  was  one  of  major 
accomplishments.  A large-scale  joint 
venture  with  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Watercraft  occurred  this  past  June. 
Called  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  Small 
Craft  Training  College,  this  special  boat- 
ing safety  program  was  held  in  Mercer 
County  on  the  Shenango  River  Lake. 
The  training  was  designed  to  provide 
increased  skill  and  knowledge  experi- 
ences for  a variety  of  individual  boating 
needs.  The  school  followed  the  National 
Safe  Boating  Council  1986-87  motto: 
"Be  Smart,  Take  a Boating  Course!” 

A second  major  educational  program 
with  a different  thrust  yet  equally 
important  was  the  Water  Rescue  Semi- 
nar held  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The 
water  rescue  theme  of  the  1 986  seminar 
was  "Basic  Preparedness.”  Heavy 
emphasis  was  placed  on  planning  and 
training,  focusing  essentially  on  the  res- 
cuer’s safety. 

An  additional  dimension  in  the  Boat- 
ing Safety  Education  Section  was  the 
technical  supervision  of  a nationally 
produced  boat  safety  film.  The  film, 
entitled,  "Judgement  on  the  Water  - A 
Lesson  on  Small  Boat  Safety,”  addresses 
the  sportsman’s  use  of  small  craft  while 
engaged  in  fishing,  cruising,  and  hunting. 

The  Commission’s  Boating  and  W ater 
Safety  program,  Implementing  Boating:  A 
Practical  Approach  to  Instructional  Method, 
continues  to  be  offered  in  the  public 
school  system  with  1 ,500  students  certi- 
fied this  past  year.  Currently  we  have  80 
certified  instructors. 

The  Commission’s  state  water  rescue 
course  continues  to  expand  not  only  in 
better  trained  rescue  personnel  but  the 
program  itself  has  completed  its  targeted 
development  with  Phase  III  training. 
The  Phase  III  training  addresses  special 
water  rescue  situations  and  has  been 
offered  to  instructor-level  personnel. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  in-service 
training  of  the  waterways  conservation 
officers  and  their  deputies,  the  Boating 
Safety  Education  Section  continues  to 
offer  an  assortment  of  water  safety  train- 
ing programs  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  DER  Bureau  of  State  Parks, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  Game 
Commission,  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
other  state  and  national  agencies. 


Law  Enforcement  Division 

Division  personnel  continue  to  be  involv- 
ed in  all  their  "normal”  or  routine  activ- 
ities as  well  as  some  unusual  situations. 

To  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
competence  for  field  officers,  continued 
training  has  become  part  of  our  stand- 
ard operating  procedure.  All  water- 
ways conservation  officers  attended  in- 
service  training  early  in  the  year,  at 
which  many  subjects  were  covered, 
including  a review  of  changes  in  Penn- 
sylvania Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
update  on  boating  safety  training  meth- 
ods, a review  of  important  court  cases 
and  other  duty-related  items. 

Many  other  officers  received  special- 
ized training  in  the  use  of  horizontal  gaze 
nystagmus  technique  as  a field  sobriety 
test  for  boating  under  the  influence 
cases  and  specialized  boarding  proce- 
dures. All  officers  participated  in  annual 
CPR  recertification  and  firearms  quali- 
fication. Basic  and  advanced  courses 
were  conducted  for  deputy  waterways 
conservation  officers  as  part  of  their 
required  training. 

Waterways  conservation  officers  con- 
tinued to  be  involved  in  a variety  of 
public  relations  programs,  including 
attending  sportsmen’s  meetings,  man- 
ning displays  at  malls  and  some  of  the 
busier  outdoor  shows  such  as  Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Trenton.  The  live  fish  exhibit  trail- 
ers were  completely  refurbished  and 
new  refrigeration  units  added.  These 
exhibit  trailers  were  used  at  numerous 
locations. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  is 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  many  out-of-state  dis- 
plays, rendering  valuable  assistance  to 
out-of-state  fishermen  and  boaters.  Nu- 
merous new  displays  were  fabricated  by 
the  Southcentral  Regional  Office  and 
are  now  used  throughout  the  other  five 
regions. 

Officers  continue  to  perform  many 
other  duties,  which  included  the  review 
of  mine  drainage  applications,  channel 
changes  and  drawdown  permits,  dyna- 
mite permit  applications,  issuing  agent 
applications  for  both  fishing  licenses 
and  boat  registrations,  permits  for  the 
use  of  Fish  Commission  property  and 
special  activity  permits  for  use  on  all 
Commonwealth  waters,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  navigational  aids  and  the  stock- 
ing of  fish,  including  both  coldwater  and 
warmwater  species. 

Preservation  of  water  quality  is  still 


one  of  our  most  important  duties.  The 
investigation  of  reported  or  observed 
water  pollution  incidents  and  stream 
disturbances  continues  to  occupy  much 
of  the  waterways  conservation  officers’ 
time.  Evidence  gathering  for  possible 
court  use  is  not  only  a critical  but  time- 
consuming  task.  A number  of  pollution/ 
stream  disturbance  cases  have  been  tried 
in  court  with  favorable  results.  Cooper- 
ation among  other  agencies  such  as 
DER,  Corps  of  Engineers  and  EPA  is 
essential  in  this  complex  work. 

Officers  continue  to  be  heavily  in- 
volved in  our  boating  safety  program, 
particularly  in  the  detection  of  persons 
who  are  operating  boats  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  a controlled  sub- 
stance. Most  of  those  charged  with 
B.U.I.  have  pleaded  or  been  found 
guilty  and  received  various  sentences 
from  the  courts.  In  addition,  these  same 
individuals  lost  their  boating  privileges 
for  one  to  two  years.  The  first  person 
convicted  of  homicide  by  watercraft 
while  operating  under  the  influence  was 
sentenced  to  a term  of  three  to  six  years 
in  a state  correctional  institution.  In 
another  case  pending  in  court,  three 
individuals  are  charged  with  the  death  of 
a person  who  drowned  after  allegedly 
being  dumped  from  a canoe  several 
times. 

Two  individuals  who  used  dynamite 
in  a York  County  stream  to  take  fish 
were  convicted  by  a jury  of  violating 
various  sections  of  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  and  Crimes  Code,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  fines  of  $2,400  and 
$2,100  respectively  as  well  as  the  court 
costs  ($372  each)  and  provide  a set 
amount  of  hours  of  public  service  work 
to  the  community. 

Routine  enforcement  of  Pennsylvan- 
ia’s fish  and  boat  laws  and  regulations 
resulted  in  thousands  of  prosecutions 
for  various  violations,  the  most  pre- 
dominant of  which  are  fishing  without  a 
license,  littering,  and  shortage  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  personal  flotation  de- 
vices. In  addition,  over  30,000  warnings 
were  issued  for  all  types  of  violations, 
and  over  50,000  boats  were  boarded, 
the  majority  of  which  met  legal 
requirements. 

A number  of  items  of  equipment 
were  replaced  during  the  year,  upgrad- 
ing the  patrol  vehicles  and  vessels.  Var- 
ious radio  equipment  was  added  to 
patrol  vessels  for  interface  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 
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Project  Review  - Type  Number 

DER  Encroachment  and  Sewerage  Applications  1,273 

DER  Mine  Drainage  Applications 549 

COE  Public  Notices 412 

DER  Permits 1,050 

PennDOT  Plan  Reviews 240 

DER  Solid  Waste  Reviews 69 

Hydropower  Project  Reviews 94 

NPDES  Permit  Reviews 658 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Reviews 97 

EPA  Reviews 77 

SCS  Reviews 15 

Water  Allocation  Reviews 36 

PGC  Reviews 16 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  Reviews 8 

Meetings  attended  relative  to  the  above  Ill 

Field  investigations  relative  to  the  above 104 

Fish  habitat  improvement  layouts 56 

Fish  habitat  improvement  inspections 25 

Fish  habitat  improvement  supervision 29 

SOAP  stream  surveys 7 

General  data  stream  surveys 21 

Educational  programs 3 

Substrate  samplings 8 

Mining  stream  surveys 3 


FISH  STOCKING  STATISTICS  - 1985-86  FISCAL  YEAR 
State-Federal  Stocking  Program 
Coldwater  Fisheries 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Areas 

Miles 

Acres 

Stocked 

Stocked 

Stocked 

Number  of  streams  stocked  with  adult  trout  . . . 

Miles  of  streams  stocked  with  adult  trout 

Acres  of  streams  stocked  with  adult  trout  

812 

4,919 

22,390 

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with  adult  trout 

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with  adult  trout 

114 

11,803 

Totals 

926 

4,919 

34,193 

Number  of  coldwater  fish  (trout  and  salmon)  stocked: 

Fry  - -0- 

Fingerling  - 2,224,095 
Adult  - 5,848,101 

Total  8,072,196 

Warmwater  Fisheries 

Number  of  warmwater  areas  stocked  

Miles  of  warmwater  streams  stocked 

117 

263 

Miles  of  warmwater  rivers  stocked 

Acres  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes  stocked 

1,063 

78,380 

Totals 

117 

1,326 

78,380 

Number  of  warmwater  fish  stocked: 

Fry  - 75,643,940 

Fingerling  - 1,716,810 

Adult  - 56,040 

Total  77,416,790 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  SPECIES  STOCKED  85,488,986 


Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  Engineering 

Division  of  Fisheries 
Fisheries  Environmental 
Services  Section 

During  the  1985-86  fiscal  year,  FES 
continued  to  perform  its  major  func- 
tions of  program  coordination  with 
other  state  and  federal  conservation 
agencies,  review  of  various  permit  ap- 
plications, and  administration  of  the 
Commission’s  fish  habitat  improvement 
program. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was 
the  Fifth  T rout  Stream  Habitat  Improve- 
ment Workshop  that  was  organized  by 
FES  and  was  held  at  the  Lock  Haven 
University,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

Fisheries  Management  Section 

The  Fisheries  Management  Section  is 
comprised  of  field  personnel  and  a 
central  office  staff.  The  field  personnel, 
seven  area  fisheries  managers  and  their 
support  staff,  are  assigned  on  a drainage 
area  basis.  The  central  office  staff 
includes  a clerical  group  and  a technical 
group  of  specialists,  including  a rare  and 
endangered  species  coordinator,  a cold- 
water  unit  leader  and  a warmwater  unit 
leader.  The  role  of  each  specialty  group 
is  to  coordinate  management  of  all 
fisheries  ( including  reptiles  and  amphi- 
bians) to  conserve,  protect  and  enhance 
the  fishery  resources  and  provide  opti- 
mum recreational  fishing  to  the  angler. 

The  bulk  of  the  section’s  time  was 
spent  between  two  Dingell-Johnson  Act- 
funded  projects:  ( 1 ) Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Project  and  (2)  the  Technical 
Guidance  Project. 

The  Fisheries  Management  Project  is 
a plan  designed  to  collect  baseline  data 
and  information  necessary  to  properly 
manage  Pennsylvania’s  diverse  fisheries. 
The  project  includes  documentation  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s fisheries,  the  development  and 
implementation  of  management  plans, 
the  dissemination  of  project  data  to  the 
angler,  and  the  evaluation  of  manage- 
ment techniques  (such  as  stocking,  hab- 
itat manipulation  and  size  and  creel 
limits)  vital  to  optimum  development  of 
management  plans.  In  field  examina- 
tions, over  170  flowing  waters  from 
Centre  County  brook  trout  fisheries  to 
classic  riverine  fisheries  in  the  Delaware 
were  studied.  Some  50  lakes,  ponds  and 
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reservoirs  received  similar  attention  in 
addition  to  the  Delaware  Estuary  with  a 
considerably  different  mix  of  fish  species. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Project  cov- 
ers a variety  of  disciplines  within  the 
Commission,  including  those  of  the 
Fisheries  Management  Section.  The  pro- 
ject is  structured  to  provide  guidance  to 
other  regulatory  bodies,  groups,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  on  the  specific 
impact  that  their  activity  or  the  activity 
of  others  regulated  by  them  has  on  the 
resource.  It  is  essential  that  such  bodies, 
groups,  institutions  and  individuals  (who 
will  affect  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries  and 
fisheries  habitat)  be  provided  with 
sound  technically-oriented  guidance  and 
information  that  will  be  useful  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

During  the  1985-86  fiscal  year,  the 
staff  performed  a substantial  amount  of 
technical  guidance  service  to  a variety  of 
requestors. 

The  Operation  FUTURE  Task  Force 
continued  to  serve  as  a forum  for 
inhouse  communications  on  ideas  for 
the  future  management  of  Common- 
wealth fishery  resources.  During  the  fis- 
cal year,  emphasis  was  given  to  propos- 
als and  strategies  for  undertaking  new 
directions  in  managing  the  Common- 
wealth’s warmwater  and  coolwater 
fisheries. 

In  addition  to  surveying  waters  and 
providing  technical  guidance  on  the 
Commonwealth’s  fisheries,  the  staff  has 
conducted  or  participated  in  numerous 
studies  or  endeavors.  As  part  of  either 
D-J  project,  they  are  intended  to  gain 
additional  insights  into  the  Common- 
wealth’s fisheries  or  to  undertake  imple- 
mentation of  management  plans. 

Fisheries  Research  Section 

• Lake  Erie  Research.  The  Lake  Erie 
Unit  directed  its  efforts  to  monitoring, 
documenting  and  guiding  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  commercial  yellow  perch 
stocks  of  Pennsylvania  waters.  Using 
the  forum  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  and  the  task  groups  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Committee,  staff  participated 
in  the  holistic  management  of  perch 
throughout  Lake  Erie.  Turning  our 
attention  to  Lake  Erie’s  coldwater  fishes, 
staff  continued  its  assessment  program 
of  the  developing  lake  trout  population 
in  the  eastern  basin  and  to  devising  a 
plan  to  understand  the  reasons  for  sub- 
stantial annual  variations  in  coho  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  returns  to  the  Lake 
Erie  sport  fishery. 


RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1985  TO  JUNE  30,  1986 

State^Federal  Stocking  Program 


TROUT 


SPECIES 

FRY 

Number 

FINGERLING 

Number  Weight 

ADULT 

Number  Weight 

GRAND  TOTAL 

NUMBER  WEIGHT 

Brook  T rout 

- 

339,145 

10,979 

1,117,423 

497,689 

1,456.568 

508,668 

Brown  T rout 

- 

447,600 

8,925 

1,994,335 

863.728 

2,441 ,935 

872,653 

Rainbow  Trout 

- 

395,000 

23,995 

2,240.885 

1,042,210 

2,635.885 

1,066,205 

Palomino  Rbw  Trout 

- 

- 

- 

25.508 

18.036 

25.508 

18.036 

Lake  Trout 

- 

52.500 

3,881 

1,000 

461 

53,500 

4,342 

Steelhead  T rout 

- 

422,000 

17,168 

420,000 

28,896 

842.000 

46,064 

TOTAL  TROUT 

- 

1,656,245 

64,948 

5,799,151 

2,451,020 

7,455,396 

2,515,968 

SALMON 


Coho  Salmon 

- 

532.850 

51,562 

48,950 

9,126 

581,800 

60,688 

Kokanee  Salmon 

- 

35.000 

1,050 

- 

- 

35,000 

1.050 

TOTAL  SALMON 

- 

567,850 

52,612 

48,950 

9,126 

616,800 

61,738 

FORAGE  FISH 


Emerald  Shiner 

- 

- 

- 

9.300 

186 

9,300 

186 

Fathead  Minnows 

- 

15,000 

10 

45,000 

132 

60,000 

142 

Gizzard  Shad 

- 

- 

- 

1,240 

1,700 

1,240 

1,700 

TOTAL  FORAGE  FISH 

- 

15,000 

10 

55,540 

2,018 

70,540 

2,028 

GAMEFISH 


SPECIES 

FRY 

Number 

FINGERLING 

Number  Weight 

ADULT 

Number  Weight 

GRAND  TOTAL 

NUMBER  WEIGHT 

American  Shad 

9,908,940 

118,538 

1,013 

- 

- 

10,027,478 

1.013 

Amur  Pike  (Hybrid) 

- 

2.700 

1,010 

- 

- 

2,700 

1,010 

Chain  Pickerel 

- 

1,200 

312 

- 

- 

1,200 

312 

Largemouth  Bass 

- 

29,500 

507 

- 

- 

29,500 

507 

Muskellunge  (P) 

25,000 

64,375 

3,530 

- 

- 

89,375 

3,530 

Muskellunge  (T) 

- 

168,640 

17,757 

- 

- 

168,640 

17,757 

Northern  Pike 

- 

9,078 

730 

- 

- 

9,078 

730 

Saugeye 

- 

389 

33 

- 

- 

389 

33 

Smallmouth  Bass 

- 

7,265 

44 

- 

- 

7.265 

44 

Striped  Bass 

- 

134,000 

105 

- 

- 

134,000 

105 

Striped  Bass  & 
White  Bass 

67,000 

150 

67,000 

150 

Walleye 

65,610,000 

718,725 

5,604 

- 

- 

66,328,725 

5,604 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

75,543,940 

1,321,410 

30,795 

- 

- 

76,865,350 

30,795 

PANFISH 


Black  Crappie 

- 

18,000 

297 

- 

- 

18,000 

297 

Bluegill 

- 

- 

- 

300 

225 

300 

225 

Channel  Catfish 

- 

333,750 

5,661 

- 

- 

333,750 

5.661 

Redear  Sunfish 

- 

7.500 

12 

- 

- 

7,500 

12 

White  Catfish 

- 

20,250 

198 

- 

- 

20,250 

198 

White  Sucker 

100,000 

- 

- 

200 

300 

100,200 

300 

Yellow  Perch 

- 

900 

97 

- 

- 

900 

97 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

100,000 

380,400 

6,265 

500 

525 

480,900 

6,790 

GRAND  TOTALS 

75,643,940 

3,940,905 

154,630 

5,904,141 

2,462,689 

85,488,986 

2,617,319 

January  I9S7 
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Assessment  programs  were  conducted 
from  the  Perea,  which  included  seasonal 
stock  sampling  of  yellow  perch,  lake 
trout,  walleye,  whitefish  and  several 
other  fish  species.  A cooperative  trawl- 
ing  effort  with  the  New  York  Dept,  of 
Environmental  Conservation  was  under- 
taken to  survey  the  south  shore  of  the 
eastern  basin  from  the  PA  state  line  to 
Buffalo  using  a specialized  net,  the  "rock 
hopper”  trawl.  The  Perea  was  also  used 
to  carry  lake  trout  egg  incubation  con- 
tainers to  a Lake  Erie  reef  site  for 
hatchability — survival  studies  over  the 
winter. 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch.  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Branch  files  list  1 54  organi- 
zations as  sponsors  of  179  coldwater, 
two  coolwater  and  seven  warmwater 
nursery  units  within  50  counties.  One 
coolwater  unit,  six  coldwater  units  and 
four  warmwater  units  were  inactive. 

Following  additions  and  deletions, 
the  number  of  sponsors  decreased  by 
one  and  the  number  of  nursery  units 
increased  by  one.  The  number  of  coun- 
ties involved  again  remained  the  same. 
Three  established  sponsor  nursery  units 
and  one  prospective  sponsor  nursery 
unit  were  under  construction  as  of  June 
30,  1986. 

Deletions  involved  five  sponsors  and 
seven  nursery  units.  Lack  of  sponsor 
interest  resulted  in  three  deletions  while 
a change  in  water  quality  and  quantity 
resulted  in  dropping  the  other  sponsors. 
Two  other  nursery  units  were  deleted 
because  they  were  no  longer  used. 

Major  improvements  and  additions 
involved  24  units.  New  additions  in- 
cluded eight  cement  block,  one  con- 
crete, one  stone  and  concrete,  one 
wooden  plank , one  earthen  and  one  24- 
foot  x 40- foot  brick -cased  hatchhouse. 

Commission  fish  culture  stations  fur- 
nished 1 53  units  with  1 ,03 1 ,625  finger- 
ling  trout  of  which  534, 175  were  brook 
trout;  201,400  brown  trout;  292,400 
rainbow  trout  and  3,650  palomino 
rainbow  trout.  One  nursery  unit  re- 
ceived 20,000  coho  salmon  fingerlings. 

Three  fish  culture  stations  furnished 
14,000  eyed  brook  trout  eggs;  52,600 
eyed  brown  trout  eggs;  10,000  eyed 
rainbow  trout  eggs  and  150,000  eyed 
steelhead  eggs  to  two  units.  Cooperative 
Nursery  Branch  personnel  transferred 
65,250  eyed  chinook  salmon  eggs  from 
New  York  state  to  two  units  in  Erie 
County  and  approximately  50,000  green 
coho  salmon  eggs  to  the  Linesville  Fish 
Culture  Station. 


Division  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture  and 
Division  of  Construction 
and  Maintenance 

The  work  of  the  divisions  of  Engineering 
and  Architecture  and  Construction  and 
Maintenance  is  closely  related  and  there- 
fore described  in  the  same  report.  The 
charge  of  the  Commission’s  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  program  is  to 
encourage  and  provide  for  safe  public 
use  of  recreational  waters  by  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  access 
areas,  lakes,  hatcheries,  and  required 
administrative  facilities.  Related  activi- 
ties include  participation  in  interagency 
efforts  to  improve  and  restore  fish 
migration  and  water  quality,  and  fur- 
nishing engineering  and  related  techni- 
cal services  to  other  divisions  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  local  governments,  and 
sportsmen. 

The  access  area  system  consists  of 
over  250  developed  properties  through- 
out the  state.  The  following  are  the  most 
notable  project  undertaken  during  the 
fiscal  year: 

F rankford  Arsenal  Access,  Delaware 
River,  Philadelphia.  The  completed  park- 
ing lot  and  ramp  opened  for  public  use 
in  May;  meanwhile,  engineering  and 
construction  work  continued  on  under- 
ground utilities,  parking  lot  lighting,  and 
a proposed  combination  office  and  pub- 
lic restroom  building.  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servation Corps  (PCC)  and  force  ac- 
count personnel  demolished  an  old 
shop  building,  rehabilitated  a stone  wall 
and  continued  the  planting  of  beautify- 
ing trees,  shrubbery  and  ground  cover. 

Kyle  Lake  Improvements,  Jefferson 
County.  Completed  repairs  to  the  con- 
crete spillway  and  control  tower  and  the 
construction  of  parking  areas,  fishing 
pier,  dock,  launching  ramp  and  fish 
habitat  structures  utilizing  PCC  and 
force  account  personnel. 

Deer  Creek  Access,  Allegheny  River, 
Allegheny  County.  Continued  engineer- 
ing and  prerequisite  archaeological  in- 
vestigation for  proposed  major  improve- 
ment of  parking,  docking  and  launching 
facilities. 

Muncy  Access,  W.  Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  Lycoming  County.  Completed  con- 
struction of  paved  access  road,  parking 
lot,  and  concrete  plank  surfaced  boat 
launching  ramp. 


C owanshannock  Access,  Allegheny  River, 
Armstrong  County.  Completed  engineer- 
ing and  secured  all  preconstruction 
permits  including  D-J  federal  develop- 
ment assistance. 

Penn  Nursery  ( Chillisquaque)  Access, 
W.  Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Northum- 
berland County.  Secured  D-J  federal 
assistance  and  began  construction  of 
access  road,  parking  lot,  turn-around 
and  launching  ramp. 

Harvey’s  Lake  Access,  Luzerne  County. 
Completed  extensive  expansion  includ- 
ing bituminous  surfacing  of  parking  lot. 
Began  planning  for  development  of 
public  restroom  facilities. 

L oyalsock  Access,  W.  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River,  Lycoming  County.  Con- 
tinued engineering  and  prerequisite 
archaeological  investigation  for  proposed 
development  of  a parking  lot  and 
launching  ramp. 

Walnut  Creek  Access,  Lake  Erie,  Erie 
County.  Completed  expansion  and 
bituminous  surfacing  of  parking  lots 
and  dredged  boat  channel  in  mouth  of 
creek. 

Rosston  Access,  Allegheny  River,  Arm- 
strong County.  Began  procurement  arch- 
aeological investigation  required  before 
further  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
development  of  access  facilities. 

Access  technical  assistance.  Furnished 
engineering  design  assistance  to  local 
agencies  seeking  to  improve  launching 
facilities  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  Shenango  Creek. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
significant  projects  performed  for  the 
Commission’s  hatchery  and  administra- 
tive facilities. 

Bellefonte  Fish  Culture  Station,  Centre 
County.  Completed  engineering  and  be- 
gan securing  permits  to  construct  both 
shad  rearing  ponds  at  the  Upper  Spring 
Creek  unit  and  a waterline  to  the  Lower 
Spring  Creek  unit,  and  designed  interior 
improvements  to  the  Stackhouse  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Centre  County.  Revised  degassing  tank 
and  supply  system  for  wetlab  and 
coolwater  hatchhouse,  and  installed 
panel,  lights  and  receptacles  in  storage 
building. 

Corry /Union  City  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Erie  County.  Completed  exploratory 
drilling  for  water,  and  began  renovation 
of  Corry’s  electrical  system  including 
changeover  to  a secondary  voltage  dis- 
tribution system  and  connect-up  of 
standby  generator. 
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• Fairview  Fish  Culture  Station,  Erie 
County.  Specified  and  contracted  for 
replacement  of  operations  building  up- 
per roof,  installed  concrete  floor  in 
passageways  in  Trout  Run,  demolished 
deteriorated  structures  and  constructed 
unenclosed  sheds  over  the  raceways,  all 
utilizing  PCC  personnel. 

Huntsdale  Fish  Culture  Station,  Cum- 
berland County.  Installed  overhead  doors 
in  storage  building,  specified  replace- 
ment heating  system  boiler  for  hatch- 
house,  specified  and  contracted  for 
replacement  of  visitor  center  upper 
roof,  and  designed  storage  tank  con- 
tainment structure. 

• L inesville  Fish  Culture  Station,  Crawford 
County.  Designed  prototype  aluminum 
bed  for  mounting  a fiberglass  tank  on  a 
stocking  truck.  The  bed  will  be  fabri- 
cated in-house. 

• Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Wayne  County.  Completed  specifications 
and  contracted  repairs  including  paint- 
ing, stuccoing  and  guttering  to  both 
hatchhouses  and  the  maintenance  garage. 

• Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Station  and 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Office, 
Centre  County.  Completed  construction 
of  facilities  housing  the  bureau  compu- 
ter operation,  specified  and  contracted 
the  installation  of  the  computer  room 
cooling  system,  continued  long-term 
energy  study  of  Fish  Commission  build- 
ings, began  design  of  new  spring  enclo- 
sure and  pump  house,  specified  and 
began  procurement  of  new  boiler  sys- 
tem for  the  maintenance  garage,  and 
specified  and  contracted  for  replace- 
ment of  hatchhouse  roof. 

• R eynoldsdale  Fish  Culture  Station,  Bed- 
ford County.  Specified  and  contracted 
for  replacement  of  administration  build- 
ing roof,  and  specified  improvements  to 
station  water  and  electrical  systems. 

Tionesta  Fish  Culture  Station,  Forest 
County.  Specified  and  contracted  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  well  # 1 and  its  pump. 

• Van  Dyke  Fish  Culture  Station,  Juniata 
County.  Completed  design  and  con- 
struction of  hatchhouse  addition  includ- 
ing the  installation  of  propagation  and 
data  processing  equipment,  installed  a 
water  supply  line  from  the  river  to  the 
warming  pond,  and  erected  a security 
fence  around  the  station  compound. 

• Regional  law  enforcement  facilities. 
Somerset:  Continued  construction  of 
new  multi-purpose  building.  Speedwell 
Forge  Lake  and  Huntsdale:  Began  con- 
tracting for  construction  of  two  pre- 
engineered storage  buildings.  Presque 
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Isle:  Completed  design  and  began  secur- 
ing permits  to  construct  a 1 10-foot-long 
permanent  pier  for  the  Perea  and  other 
patrol  boats. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s statewide  system  of  public  use 
facilities,  along  with  various  operational 
units,  is  performed  by  five  regionally 
headquartered  maintenance  crews.  This 
year,  as  in  the  past,  they  also  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  new  access  facilities, 
repairing  hatchery  ponds,  stocking  trout, 
upkeep  of  hatchery  and  regional  law 
enforcement  buildings  and  grounds, 
lake  weed  control,  and  drawdown  of 
lakes  for  fish  management  purposes. 


Under  a continuing  program  to  res- 
tore fish  migration,  the  division  con- 
tinued to  cooperate  in  an  engineering 
study  of  fish  ladder  designs  with  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  owner 
of  the  Norristown  Dam  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  The  program  also  includes 
fishway  design  work  for  dams  on  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  rivers. 

In  compliance  with  the  National  Dam 
Safety  Act,  the  division  continued  its 
program  of  inspecting  the  condition  of 
dams  for  29  man-made  lakes  that  the 
Fish  Commission  controls.  Repairs  were 
made  to  control  tower  or  other  outlet 
structures  at  Harris  Pond,  Luzerne 


County;  Middle  Creek  and  C.F.  Walker 
lakes,  Snyder  County;  and  Kyle  Lake, 
Jefferson  County.  Contract  specifica- 
tions were  prepared  for  exploratory 
core  drilling  at  Leaser  Lake,  Lehigh 
County.  Engineering  design  of  a new 
embankment  was  begun  for  Ford  Lake, 
Lackawanna  County.  A permanent 
breach  was  stabilized  in  the  former  Rein- 
mgs  Pond  Dam,  Wayne  County,  and 
permits  were  in  process  to  complete  the 
breaching  of  the  former  Icedale  Lake 
Dam,  Chester  County. 


Bureau  of 
Administrative 
Services 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
provides  budget  preparation,  fiscal  plan- 
ning, federal  aid  coordination,  issuance 
of  fishing  licenses,  payroll  and  person- 
nel services,  purchasing  and  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services,  acquisition 
of  land  and  water  leasing,  training, 
automotive  fleet  services,  record  keep- 
ing, duplicating  and  mailroom  services, 
computer  services,  inventory  record 
keeping,  issuance  of  special  permits  and 
licenses,  warehousing,  messenger  ser- 
vices and  other  activities  and  functions 
needed  in  the  daily  operation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


Fishing  License  Section 

This  section  appoints  and  supervises 
1,700  issuing  agents,  which  include 
county  treasurers  and  private  businesses 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 
Monthly  reports  are  received  and  audited 
with  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish  Fund 
by  the  State  Treasurer. 

Fishing  licenses  sold  in  1 985-86  include: 


Resident 

Non-resident 

Senior 

Tourist 

Senior-lifetime 

Free 


942,480 

53,934 

46,554 

15,016 

12,103 

1,778 

Total  1,071,865 


Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Section  develops  and 
implements  programs  for  Fish  Com- 
mission employees,  including  recruit- 
ment and  placement,  classification  and 
pay,  employee  benefits,  personnel  trans- 
actions, training,  affirmative  action,  and 
labor  relations. 

The  following  are  some  highlights  of 
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the  activities  of  the  Personnel  Section 
during  the  1985-86  fiscal  year: 

• L abor  Relations.  The  Personnel  Section 
participated  in  contract  talks  with  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  representing 
the  waterways  conservation  officers.  A 
three-year  settlement  was  finally  reached 
despite  obstacles  by  the  overtime  pay 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Transactions.  About  2,750  personnel 
transactions  were  processed  during  the 
1985-86  fiscal  year. 

• Recruitment  and  placement.  In  response 
to  a statewide  recruitment  campaign, 
over  1,000  applicants  competed  in  the 
entrance  examination  for  fish  culturists 
and  fisheries  technicians.  The  resultant 
lists  of  well-qualified  eligibles  will  be 
used  to  fill  vacancies  that  occur  in  the 
fish  hatcheries  and  other  parts  of  the 
Fisheries  Division. 

Employee  benefits.  Along  with  other 
state  agencies,  the  Fish  Commission 
continued  to  hack  away  at  the  rising  cost 
of  employee  benefits  by  reducing  avail- 
able sick  leave,  reducing  vacation  time 
for  new  employees,  and  by  implement- 
ing cost-saving  measures  in  the  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  program. 

In  addition,  Fish  Commission  em- 
ployees continue  to  use  less  sick  leave 
than  employees  in  any  other  state 
agency. 

Data  Processing  Section 

Now  in  its  third  year  of  use,  the 
Honeywell  system  now  supports  20 
input  stations.  From  these  stations  the 
user  can  access  word  processing  docu- 
ments as  well  as  utilize  data  entry  appli- 
cations. Additional  areas  now  serviced 
by  our  computer  include  Personnel, 
Office  of  Administration  and  Fleet 
Automotive  Section.  The  system  has 
enabled  us  to  ship  over  1 million  fishing 
licenses  in  four  days  rather  than  the  two 
weeks  required  before  the  system  was 
installed. 

Motorboat  registrations,  magazines 
circulation  and  the  Fishing  License  Sec- 
tion are  now  utilizing  microfiche  appli- 
cations. This  process  enables  faster  veri- 
fication of  records  previously  updated 
and  eliminates  excess  printing,  storing 
and  reproduction  of  documents.  Our 
budget  personnel  now  have  a personal 
computer  available  to  assist  them. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division  has 
added  pollution  records  to  its  data  base. 
This  now  enables  immediate  access  to 


information  concerning  repeat  offend- 
ers, affected  areas  and  fish  losses. 

In  the  next  year  we  will  automate 
information  on  live  bait  dealers,  mine 
drainage,  artificial  propagation,  scien- 
tific collector  permits,  regulated  fishing 
lakes,  as  well  as  resident  and  non- 
resident transportation  of  live  bait  and 
baitfish. 

Purchasing  Section 

The  Purchasing  Section  procures  a 
wide  variety  of  services  and  commodi- 
ties used  by  everyone  in  the  Commis- 
sion. From  complete  uniform  equip- 
ment for  our  waterways  conservation 


officers  to  the  printing  of  brochures, 
posters,  summary  booklets  and  fishing 
licenses,  the  list  continues  with  the  pro- 
curement of  all  office  furniture,  boats, 
trucks  and  cars.  Many  of  these  items  are 
competitively  bid,  and  others  are  pro- 
cured through  the  state  contract  system. 

The  Purchasing  Section  maintains 
and  processes  invoices,  writes  specifica- 
tions for  commodities  and  services,  and 
solicits  and  handles  bids  and  bid 
openings. 

Recently,  we  were  informed  that  the 
Statewide  Expansion  Purchase  Requisi- 
tion Subsystem  will  be  implemented  in 
October  1986.  What  this  means  is  that 
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Documentation  was  submitted  during  the  year  on  the  following  existing 
and  new  projects: 


Planned  Anticipated 

Cost  Reimbursement 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  (D-J) 


**D-J  Maintenance  (F-30-D-21) 
**Fisheries  Management  Project 

$ 750,000.00 

$ 

562,500.00 

(F-57-R-9) 

**Fisheries  Technical  Guidance 

1,073,956.00 

805,467.00 

(F-61-T-7) 

* Lake  Erie  Anadromous  Salmonids 

455,264.00 

341,448.00 

(F-62-R-1) 

* Chillisquaque  Access  Area 

598 ,000.00 

448,500.00 

(F-63-D-1) 

* Cowanshannock  Access  Area 

99,738.00 

74,803.50 

(F-64-D-1) 

87,943.00 

65,957.25 

Commercial  Fish  Act  (NMFS) 

** Yellow  Perch  Assessment-Lake  Erie 

$3,064,901.00 

$2,298,675.75 

(3-397-R-2) 

$ 137,316.00 

$ 

102,987.00 

Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (OSM) 

**Small  Operator’s  Assistance  (SOAP) 

$ 137,316.00 

$ 

102,987.00 

Program  - (ME-841 18  Extended) 

$ 15,000.00 

$ 

15,000.00 

Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976 

**Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management 

$ 15,000.00 

$ 

15,000.00 

Council  (MAFMC-86-3) 

$ 4,500.00 

$ 

4,500.00 

$ 4,500.00 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  - Boating  Safety) 

* Boat  Safety  Program  (Federal  Fiscal 

$ 

4,500.00 

Year  1986)  16.01.42 

$ 726,693.31 

$ 

726,693.31 

$ 726,693.31 

$ 

726,693.31 

Grand  Totals 

$3,948,410.31 

$3,147,856.06 

the  Commission  purchasing  offices  in 
Harrisburg  and  Bellefonte  will  be  able  to 
input  data  (requisitions  only)  into  the 
computer  and  receive  approvals  and 
current  status  information.  This  func- 
tion will  eliminate  the  manual  prepara- 
tion of  the  document  and  save  time  and 
manpower.  Other  office  functions  will 
be  computerized  in  the  near  future. 

Federal  Aid  Section 

The  section  on  federal  aid  coordina- 
tion prepared  and  submitted  formal  docu- 
mentation for  federal  assistance  on  four 
new  projects*  and  six  new  project  seg- 
ments to  existing  projects**  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1986.  Total 
project  reimbursement  from  all  federal 
programs  was  $2,508,943.86,  a 36.42 
percent  increase  over  FY 1984-85  reim- 
bursements, which  were  $ 1 ,839, 187-55. 
Reimbursements  were  distributed  as 
follows: 

Fish  Fund  $ 1 ,780,392 .95  +50. 1 4 percent 
Boat  Fund  $ 728,550.91  +10.19  percent 

Total  $2,508,943.86  +36.42  percent 

The  principal  sources  of  this  fiscal 
year’s  increased  reimbursements  of 
$669,756.31  were  from  the  first 
year’s  influx  of  Dingell-Johnson  Act 
funds,  via  its  Wallop-Breaux  amend- 
ment (+$817,963.27),  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Boating  Safety  Program 
(+$126,252.03).  These  increases  more 
than  offset  $274,458.99  in  revenue 
losses  from  other  federal  programs. 

New  project/segment  submissions,  in 
FY  1985-86,  increased  over  FY  1984-85 
by  $1,906,336.31  (+93.35  percent), 
and  resulting  anticipated  reimburse- 
ments increased  by  $1,530,417.06 
(+94.62  percent).  These  substantial 
increases  are  due  principally  to  increases 
in  the  Dingell-Johnson  and  Boating 
Safety  programs. 

Real  Estate  Section 

The  Real  Estate  Section  acquires  land 
for  fishing  and  boating  access  to  the 
public  waters  of  Pennsylvania.  Land 
purchase  funds  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  recent  years,  resulting  in 
greater  reliance  on  interagency  transfers, 
cooperative  agreements  and  donations 
of  land. 

Some  of  the  1985-86  activities  of  the 
Real  Estate  Section  follow. 

• Lund  purchase.  Kilbuck,  Allegheny 
County  (access  to  Ohio  River). 

• Cooperative  agreements.  Forward  Town- 
ship, Allegheny  County  (access  to  Mon- 
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ongahela  River);  Peddie  Park,  Clinton 
County  (access  to  Susquehanna  River, 
North  Branch);  Pine,  Clinton  County 
(access  to  Susquehanna  River),  Middle- 
town  Reservoir,  Dauphin  County  (ac- 
cess to  Middletown  Reservoir);  Wise- 
carver  Reservoir,  Greene  County  (ac- 
cess to  Wisecarver  Reservoir). 

• Properties  under  option.  One  in  Fayette 
County  and  one  in  Beaver  County. 

• Miscellaneous  agreements  completed.  35. 


Office  Services  Section 

This  section  is  responsible  for  all  offi- 
ces duplicating,  ordering  and  distribu- 
tion of  paper  material,  standard  forms, 
clerical  supplies  for  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters  and  field  installations.  The 
warehousing  and  messenger  services  are 
a part  of  this  section  in  addition  to  mail 
distribution. 

Automotive  and 
telecommunications 

Automotive:  Fifty  vehicles  were  pur- 
chased this  year  to  replace  a like  number 
of  old,  worn  out  vehicles.  The  new  vehi- 
cles include  police  sedans,  pickups,  util- 
ity body  and  platform  (stocking)  trucks. 
The  stocking  trucks  for  the  first  time 
have  diesel  engines  to  reduce  fuel  costs. 

More  than  3.4  million  miles  were 
driven  this  year.  With  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gasoline,  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  fleet  has  been  controlled. 

Telecommunications:  The  Commission 
has  purchased  telephone  systems  at 
three  law  enforcement  offices  and  three 
fish  culture  stations.  These  purchases 
were  the  result  of  remodeled  offices  or 
where  the  local  operating  company 
would  no  longer  service  or  install  tele- 
phone equipment. 

Miscellaneous  Licenses  and 
Permits  Section 

The  Miscellaneous  Licenses  and  Per- 
mits Section  reviewed,  distributed  and 


issued  the  following: 

Mine  drainage  applications  480 

Regulated  fishing  lake  licenses  183 

Artificial  propagating  licenses  107 

Live  bait  dealer  licenses  640 

Live  fish  dealer  licenses  1 1 

Resident  transportation  permits  53 

Non-resident  transportation  permits  9 
Net  permits  167 

Drawdown  permits  127 

Dynamite  permits  28 

Scientific  collector’s  permits  127 

Total  1,932 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES 
AND  COMMITMENTS 
(Incurred  July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1986, 

Combined 

from  current  appropriations ) Funds 

Expenditures 

Charged  to  Charged  to  and 

FISH  FUND  BOAT  FUND  Commitments 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Employee  Benefits  - State  Share 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL 
OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Fish  Food 

Vehicle  Maintenance  - Gasoline, 

Oil,  Repairs,  etc 

Printing  and  Advertising  

Utilities  (Electricity,  Heat,  Water) 

Payment  to  Other  State  Agencies 

for  Services  Rendered  

Maintenance  Materials  and  Supplies 
for  Construction,  Repairs 

and  Upkeep 

Postage  

Telephone  Expenses 

Travel  Expenses 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office, 
Copying  Tabulating  and  EDP  Equip. 
Contracted  Maintenance  Services  of 

PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Office 

and  Storage 

Contracted  Specialized  Services 

(Legal,  Consulting,  etc.) 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing, 

Footwear 

Special  Conference  Expenses 

Laboratory  Supplies,  Drugs  and 

Chemicals 

Insurance  - Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity  . 
Other  Supplies  (Office,  Educational, 
etc.)  and  Services  

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 

FIXED  ASSETS 

(Capital  Improvements) 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  Trucks, 

and  Watercraft 

Access  Area  Development  and 
Improvements  to  Lakes 

and  Streams 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and 

Existing  Structures 

Machinery  and  Equipment  

Radio  Equipment  Purchases 

Purchases  of  EDP  Equipment  

Office  Equipment,  Furniture  and 

Furnishings 

Consideration  Costs  of  Land,  Lakes 
and  Streams  Acquired  

FIXED  ASSETS  TOTAL 

GRANTS  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

General  Operations  Total  

Department  of  General  Services  - 
General  State  Authority  Rentals  . . . 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS 


$ 8,166,416 

$1,739,765 

$ 9,906,181 

3,192,026 

605,793 

3,797,819 

11,358,442 

2,345,558 

13,704,000 

697,235 

-0- 

697,235 

529,550 

134,598 

664,148 

395,406 

151,429 

546,835 

746,745 

21,882 

768,627 

157,933 

34,057 

191,990 

403,810 

37,932 

441,742 

170,153 

141,042 

311,195 

203,241 

60,646 

263,887 

228,120 

27,444 

255,564 

77,832 

18,775 

96,607 

179,404 

24,024 

203,428 

135,494 

69,878 

205,372 

392,171 

291,240 

683,411 

39,426 

21,842 

61,268 

48,237 

38,097 

86,334 

16,722 

101 

16,823 

29,656 

18,435 

48,091 

217,109 

114,387 

331,496 

$ 4,668,244 

$1,205,809 

$ 5,874,053 

$ 458,694 

$ 

222,710 

$ 

681,404 

167,371 

330,978 

498,349 

241,609 

50,355 

291,964 

154,674 

9,164 

163,838 

50,122 

31,335 

81,457 

106,813 

83,328 

190,141 

48,770 

1 1 ,520 

60,290 

2,599 

1,598 

4,197 

$ 1,230,652 

$ 

740,988 

$ 

1,971,640 

$ 18,079 

$ 

7,645 

$ 

25,724 

$17,275,417 

$4,300,000 

$21,575,417 

62,133 

1,985 

64,118 

$17,337,550 

$4,301,985 

$21,639,535 
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FISH  FUND 

Expenditures  and  Commitments  by  Division 
Incurred  July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  19 86 


Executive  Director $ 156,189 

Information  and  Education 801,698 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  1,359,957 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 465,020 

Fisheries  Administration  136,828 

Fisheries  Management  Section 1,009,643 

Fisheries  Research  Section 542,547 

Warmwater/Coolwater  Propagation 2,052,018 

Trout  Propagation 4,464,394 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section  279,687 

Architecture  & Engineering  Administration  134,625 

Engineering  Section 94,112 

Architecture  Section 101,874 

Survey  Section 70,751 

Dam  Safety  Section  64,655 

Construction  & Maintenance  Administration 154,099 

Construction  Section 1,247,264 

Property  Maintenance  Section 772,797 

Law  Enforcement  3,054,060 

Attorney  General 25,250 

Comptroller 287,949 

Fish  Fund  General  Operations  Total $17,275,417 

Department  of  General  Services- 

General  State  Authority  Rentals  62,133 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments 


$17,337,550 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 

Deposited  July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1986 


Sand  and  gravel  royalties 

During  fiscal  year  1985-86,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  received 
$222,438  in  royalty  payments  from 
dredging  companies  operating  on  Com- 
monwealth waters.  This  amount  repres- 
ents a decrease  of  $10,993  in  receipts 
collected  in  fiscal  year  1984-85. 

Since  the  passage  of  Act  225,  ap- 
proved July  31,  1970,  $3,895,839  has 
been  received  in  revenue  from  this  cate- 
gory of  income  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Comptroller’s  Report 

The  1985-86  fiscal  year  was  the  first 
year  for  the  Commonwealth’s  new  Inte- 
grated Centralized  Accounting  System 
(ICS).  With  the  new  system,  the  Fish 
Commission  reorganized  the  accounting 
structure  to  provide  more  meaningful 
and  detailed  financial  information.  As  a 
result,  the  current  year’s  Statement  of 
Commitments  and  Expenditures  by 
Program  Activity  includes  a few  addi- 
tional categories.  The  Balance  Sheets 
and  Statements  of  Unreserved  Fund 
Balance  for  the  Fish  and  Boat  Funds  were 
prepared  in  accordance  with  General 
Accepted  Accounting  Principles 
(GAAP),  and  all  other  statements  con- 
tained herein  are  basically  consistent 
with  that  of  the  previous  year. 


LICENSES  AND  FEES 

Resident  Fishing  - Regular $11 ,440,342 

Resident  Fishing  - Senior 91,532 

Lifetime  Fishing  - Senior  Residents  122,689 

Non-Resident  Fishing 1,081,029 

Tourist  Fishing 224,118 

PA  League  of  Angling  Youth  8,824 

Fee-Fishing  Lake 13,010 

Miscellaneous  Permits 18,746 

Commercial  Hatchery  7,185 

Scientific  Collectors’  Permits 4,280 

Lake  Erie 2,020 

Technical  Service-Non-Gov.  & Indiv 101 

H R.  Stackhouse  Facilities  User 5,500 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees 13,019,376 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES 

Fish  Law  Fines 350,442 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE 

Interest  on  Securities  & Deposits  731,344 

Income  from  Sand  & Gravel  Dredging 229,229 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 16,645 

Miscellaneous  Revenue-License  Div 50 

Reimbursement  of  Van  Dyke  Shad  Station  Operational  Costs  ...  202,893 

Refund  of  Expenditures  Not  Crediting  an  Appropriation  21,642 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 260,336 

Restitution  for  Fish  Killed  172,826 

Strs  Inventory  Receipts  — DWCOs 7,103 


Fish  Fund 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish 
Fund  during  the  1 985-86  fiscal  year  was 
$17,281,606,  an  increase  of  $873,000, 
or  5 percent  over  actual  revenue  depos- 
its of  fiscal  year  1984-85.  Federal  aid 
reimbursements  were  up  $602,000  due 
to  the  Wallop-Breaux  amendment  to 
the  Dingell-Johnson  Act,  which  broad- 
ened the  base  from  which  federal  excise 
tax  is  collectible.  Resident  and  non- 
resident fishing  license  revenues  also 
were  up  $2 1 2,000  over  last  year’s  actual 
receipts. 

In  addition,  Pennsylvania  Conserva- 
tion Corps  reimbursements  were  up 
$302,000  and  fish  law  fines  were  up 
$38,000.  Offsetting  these  increases  were 
decreases  in  royalty  payments  of 
$ 1 3 1 ,000,  investment  income  of  $94,000, 
and  publication  sales  revenue  of  $54,000. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  total- 
ed $17,337,550  for  the  1985-86  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  $422,000,  or  2 
percent  over  the  previous  fiscal  year 
total.  Truck  purchases  were  up  $ 180,000 
due  to  the  "Buy  American  Law”  that 
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was  amended  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
last  year.  Several  purchases  were  placed 
during  the  1985-86  fiscal  year,  rather 
than  the  1984-85  fiscal  year  as  a result 
of  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  electricity  expenditures 
were  up  $ 1 43,000  due  to  the  start-up  of 
the  Tylersville  and  Reynoldsdale  hat- 
cheries, and  personnel  and  maintenance 
expenditures  were  up  $257,000  and 
$101 ,000  respectfully,  due  to  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  project  and  additional 
PCC  projects. 

Other  expenditure  and  commitment 
increases  included  specialized  services, 
up  $85,000;  and  auditor  general  servi- 
ces, up  $60,000.  Offsetting  these  in- 
creases were  decreases  in  fish  food 
expenditures,  down  $203,000  due  pri- 
marily to  the  availability  of  a better  price 
for  fish  food,  and  printing  expenditures 
down  $95,000  due  to  a decline  in  publi- 
cations sales. 

Unused  current  appropriation  mon- 
ies lapsed  on  June  30,  1986,  were 
$1,268,682,  with  an  additional 
$197,129  lapsed  from  prior  year 
appropriation  monies  that  were  encum- 
bered on  June  30,  1985.  The  un- 
reserved/undesignated fund  balance  in 
the  Fish  Fund  on  June  30,  1986,  was 
$9,476,927,  a $47,000  or  .5  percent 
decrease  from  last  year’s  unreserved 
balance  on  June  30,  1985.  As  previously 
stated,  this  decrease  is  directly  related  to 
the  additional  federal  aid  reimburse- 
ments and  PCC  receipts. 

Boat  Fund 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Boat 
Fund  during  the  1985-86  fiscal  year 
totaled  $3,587,000,  a decrease  of 
$194,000  or  5 percent  from  last  year’s 
actual  revenue  total  on  June  30.  Reve- 
nues attributable  to  the  decrease  include 
investment  income  down  $204,000,  or 
39  percent;  motor  license  and  liquid 
fuels  tax  reimbursements  down  $63,400 
or  5 percent;  sale  of  Boat  Pennsylvania 
subscriptions  down  $29,300  or  53  per- 
cent; and  Acquisition  and  Development 
Revenue  for  National  Park  Services 
down  $59,000  or  97  percent.  The  inter- 
est earned  on  securities  has  declined  due 
to  a decrease  in  the  average  percent 
monthly  investment  balance  and  a drop 
in  the  interest  rate  average.  Offsetting 
these  decreases  were  increases  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  grant  of  $126,000,  or 
21  percent,  and  licenses  and  fees  of 
$38,000,  or  3 percent. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  to- 


Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property 17,072 

Sale  of  Patches  287 

Sale  of  Recreational  Items  9,652 

Sale  of  Publications 32,200 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property 292 

Sale  of  Confiscated  Property 75 

Royalty  Payments 2,911 

In-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways 75,000 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 1,779,557 

TOTAL  NONTAX  REVENUE 15,149,375 

AUGMENTATIONS 

Federal  Aid 1,780,393 

Sale  of  Vehicles 30,490 

Reimbursement  - PA  Conservation  Corp 321,348 

T otal  Augmentations 2,1 32,231 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  IN  FISH  FUND $17,281,606 


FISH  FUND 

Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1986 


Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30, 1985 

Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts,  July  1,  1985 

through  June  30,  1986  $17,281,606 

Revenue  earned  as  of  6/30/85 

and  deposited  in  1985-86 ( 875,712) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  6/30/86 


Licenses  & Fees  

. . . $ 98,288 

Fines  and  Penalties 

4,767 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

. ..  51,582 

Interest  on  Short  Term 

Investments 

. . . 44,932 

Accounts  Receivable 

. . . 48,057 

Due  from  other  Funds  

...  115,717 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t 

(Grants) 

...  704,851 

Total  Revenue  accrued  but 

not  received  as  of  6/30/86  1,068,194 

Total  Revenue  Earned  during  1985-86  

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 

Unreserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance 
Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures 

Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures  and 

Commitments  posted  from  7/1/85 

through  6/30/86  17,337,550 

Reversal  of  Commitment  and 
Expenditure  accrual  for 

1984-85  44,101 

Expenditure  Accruals  as  of  6/30/86  1 ,008,742 

Commitments  liquidated  against 
6/30/86  expenditure  accruals  ( 671,715) 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  incurred  for  fiscal 
year  1985-86  


$ 9,524,388 


17,474,088 

197,129 

$27,195,605 


17,718,678 


Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  6/30/86 


$ 9,476,927 
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BOAT  FUND 

Expenditures  and  Commitments  by  Division 
Incurred  July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1986 


Executive  Director $ 20,967 

Information  and  Education 242,147 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  270,375 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 58,989 

Architecture  & Engineering  Administration  21,216 

Engineering  Section 26,715 

Architecture  Section 29,732 

Survey  Section 22,033 

Dam  Safety  Section  15,000 

Construction  & Maintenance  Administration 36,266 

Construction  Section 523,288 

Property  Maintenance  Section 267,334 

Waterways 821,019 

Law  Enforcement  1,870,013 

Attorney  General 2,937 

Comptroller 71,969 

Boat  Fund  General  Operations  Total $4,300,000 

Department  of  General  Services- 

General  State  Authority  Rentals  1,985 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments 


$4,301,985 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 

Deposited  July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1986 


Licenses  and  Fees 

Motorboat  Registration  $1,154,081 

Boat  Mooring  Permits  21,593 

Boat  Capacity  Plate  Fees  3,210 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees 1,178,884 

Fines  and  Penalties 

Motor  Boat  Fines 95,533 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Reimbursement  from  Motor  License  & Liquid  Fuels  Tax  Funds  1,211,760 

Interest  on  Securities 316,264 

Miscellaneous  Revenue-Fish  Commission 8,832 

Sale  of  Boat  Pennsylvania 26,320 

Sale  of  Unservicable  Property 13,678 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 1,576,854 

Total  Nontax  Revenue 2,851,271 

Augmentations 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Land  Acquisition  & 

Development  - NPS  1,858 

Sale  of  Vehicles 7,010 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  for  Safety 726,693 


Total  Augmentations 735,561 

Grand  Total  All  Revenue  in  Boat  Fund  $3,586,832 


taled  $4,302,000  for  the  year,  a 
$75,000  or  2 percent  decrease  from  the 
preceding  year.  Previous  year  expendi- 
tures included  major  equipment  costs 
that  were  not  incurred  in  this  fiscal  year. 
As  a result,  watercraft  purchases  were 
down  $136,000,  buildings  and  struc- 
tures down  $80,000,  radio  equipment 
down  $80,000,  maintenance  supplies 
down  $59,000,  and  printing  expendi- 
tures were  down  $43,000.  Offsetting 
these  decreases  were  increases  in  non- 
structural  improvements  of  $160,000 
due  to  the  boat  access  area  improve- 
ments and  the  Frankford  Arsenal  pro- 
ject. In  addition,  truck  purchases  were 
up  $57,000,  EDP  equipment  purchases 
up  $45,000  and  conference  expenses 
were  up  $15,000.  Conference  expenses 
exceeded  that  of  previous  years  due  to 
an  emphasis  on  boating  safety,  the  direct 
result  of  the  drunk  boating  law. 

Unused  current  year  appropriation 
monies  lapsed  on  June  30,  1986,  were 
$705,576  with  an  additional  $41 1,787 
lapsed  from  prior  year  appropriation 
monies  that  were  encumbered  on  June 
30,  1985. 

The  unreserved/undesignated  fund 
balance  in  the  Boat  Fund  on  June  30, 
1986,  was  $4,909,372,  a $329,000  or  6 
percent  decrease  from  a year  ago. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
stocked  more  than  85.4  million  fish  in 
Keystone  state  waterways  during  fiscal 
year  1985-86.  This  number  includes 
coldwater  fish  (trout  and  salmon)  and 
warmwater  species,  and  encompasses 
fry,  fingerlings,  and  adults. 
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FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
JULY  1,  1985  TO  JUNE  30,  1986 


BOAT  FUND 

Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1986 


Resident  Fishing  Licenses 


(includes  Senior  Licenses) 

$11,654,563 

67.5% 

Non-Resident,  Tourist  and 

other  Licenses  & Fees 

$ 1,364,813 

7.9% 

Hi  Federal  and  Augmenting  Revenue 

S 2,132,231 

12.4% 

Interest  Income 

$ 731,344 

4.2% 

H Other  Revenue 

$ 278,622 

1.6% 

« Sale  of  Publications 

$ 292,536 

1.7% 

Fish  Law  Fines 

$ 350,442 

2.0% 

■■  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging 

$ 229,229 

1.3% 

liH  Restitution  & Contributions 

$ 172,826 

1.0% 

■■  In-Lieu  Payments  of  Fishways 

$ 75,000 

0.4% 

$17,281,606 

(ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR) 


Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30, 1985  $5,238,184 

Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts,  July  1,  1985 

through  June  30,  1986  $3,586,832 

Revenue  earned  as  of  6/30/85 

and  deposited  in  1985-86 ( 669,535) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  6/30/86 

Licenses  & Fees $ 10,614 

Fines  and  Penalties 5,550 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 256 

Interest  on  Short  Term 

Investments 21,789 

Due  from  other  Funds 605,880 

Total  Revenue  accrued  but 

not  received  as  of  6/30/86  644,089 


Total  Revenue  Earned  during  1985-86  3,561,386 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 411,787 

Unreserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance  

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures $9,21 1 ,357 


Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures  and 

Commitments  posted  from  7/1/85 

through  6/30/86  4,301,985 

Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  6/30/86  • $ 4,909,372 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 
JULY  1, 1985  TO  JUNE  30,  1986 


Motorboat  Registrations  & Fees 

SI 

,178,884 

32.9% 

Transfer  from  Motor  License  Fund 

$1 

,211,760 

33.8% 

Federal  and  Augmenting  Revenue 

$ 

735,561 

20.5% 

HI  Interest  Income 

$ 

316,264 

8.8% 

HI  Motorboat  Fines 

$ 

95,533 

2.7% 

Sale  of  Boat  PA 

$ 

26,320 

0.7% 

Other  Revenues 

$ 

22,510 

0.6% 

$3,586,832 

(ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR) 


FISH  COMMISSION 
BALANCE  SHEET 
June  30,  1986 


ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer 

Cash  in  Transit  

Cash  - Advancement  Accounts 

Temporary  Investments 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 

Accounts  Receivable 

Due  from  Other  Commonwealth  Funds  .. 
Grants  Receivable  - Federal  Government . 

Total  Assets 

LIABILITIES 

Vouchers  Payable 

Accounts  Payable  and  Accrued  Liabilities 
Due  to  Other  Commonwealth  Funds 

Total  Liabilities  

FUND  EQUITY 

Reserved  from  Current  Encumbrances  . . . 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue 

Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated 

Total  Reserves  and  Fund  Balance 

Total  Liabilities  and  Fund  Equity 


FISH  FUND  BOAT  FUND 


$ 23,517 

$ 35,543 

631,437 

16,420 

190,161 

-0- 

11,326,213 

4,229,740 

44,932 

21,789 

48,057 

-0- 

115,717 

605,880 

228,051 

-0- 

$12,608,085 

$4,909,372 

$ 187,730 

$ -0- 

852,903 

-0- 

523,935 

-0- 

$ 1,564,568 

$ -0- 

$ 1,565,364 

$ -0- 

1,226 

-0- 

9,476,927 

4,909,372 

$11,043,517 

$4,909,372 

$12,608,085 

$4,909,372 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Directory 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director  717-657-4515 


Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T Guise  717-657-4545 

Administrative  Assistant,  Howard  T.  Hardie 717-657-4517 

Comptroller,  Ross  E.  Starner 717-787-3105 


OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

Cheryl  K.  Riley,  Director  717-657-4518 

Education,  Stephen  B Ulsh 717-657-4518 

Broadcasting,  Larry  Shaffer 717-657-4518 

Media  Relations,  Dave  Wolf 717-657-4519 

Adopt-a-Stream,  Dave  Wolf 717-657-4519 

PA  Angler,  Boat  PA  Editor,  Art  Michaels 717-657-4520 

PA  Angler,  Boat  PA  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch 717-657-4521 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION  (State  Headquarters) 


Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director  717-657-4522 

Personnel  & Employment,  Allison  J Mayhew 717-657-4528 

Budget  Analyst,  Donna  Grey 717-657-4532 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman 717-657-4525 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg),  Sheila  Green 717-657-4533 

Purchasing  (Bellefonte),  Dennis  Schultz 814-359-5131 

License  Section,  Mary  Stine,  Supervisor 717-657-4534 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed 717-657-4531 

Office  Services  Supervisor,  Chester  Peyton 717-657-4527 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-657-4538 


John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer  717-657-4369 

Boating  Safety  Education  Section, 

Virgil  Chambers,  Chief 717-657-4392 

Boating  Accident  Statistics,  Joe  Greene 717-657-4368 

Special  Programs  Coordinator,  Vacant 717-657-4367 

Boat  Registration  Section, 

Andrew  Mutch,  Supervisor 717-657-4551 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Chief 717-657-4542 

Perry  D Heath,  Deputy  Chief 717-657-4542 

James  R.  Smith,  Training  Supervisor 717-657-4542 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Walter  G Lazusky,  Supervisor 814-437-5774 

Mailing  address  Box  349,  Franklin,  PA  16323 

Location  1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin,  PA 

Northcentral,  Paul  F Swanson,  Supervisor  717-726-6056 

Mailing  address P.0  Box  187,  Lamar,  PA  16848 

Location  Fishing  Creek  Road,  Lamar,  PA 

Northeast,  Kerry  Messerle,  Supervisor 717-477-5717 

Mailing  address Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Location  On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Southwest,  Thomas  F Qualters,  Supervisor  814-445-8974 

Mailing  address RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Southcentral,  Frank  Schilling,  Supervisor 717-486-7087 

Mailing  address RD  1,  Box  848,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Location  On  Pine  Road,  Huntsdale,  PA 

Southeast,  Robert  Perry,  Supervisor  717-626-0228 

Mailing  address  Box  6,  Elm,  PA  17521 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  AND  ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director  814-359-5152 


Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer 814-359-5161 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-657-4546 

Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resource  Biologist  814-359-5158 

CONSTRUCTION  & MAINTENANCE  DIVISION 

James  Young,  Chief 814-359-5128 

ARCHITECTURAL  & ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

K.  Ronald  Weis,  Chief  814-359-5127 

FISHERIES  DIVISION 

Delano  Graft,  Chief 814-359-5154 

Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief 814-359-5143 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chief 814-359-5124 

Warmwater  Production  Section, 

Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section, 

Jack  Miller,  Chief  814-359-5140 

Fisheries  Management  Section, 

Richard  A Snyder,  Chief 814-359-5110 

Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 814-355-4837 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  R D.  1,  Box  485, 

Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  2:  Ronald  Lee 814-755-3524 

Box  485,  Tionesta,  PA  16353 

Area  3:  Bruce  A Hollender 814-359-5119 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9616 

Area  4:  David  W.  Daniels 717-477-5717 

Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Area  5:  Craig  W Billingsley  717-588-6388 

PA  Fish  Commission,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 

Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kaufmann 215-847-2442 

Box  556,  Revere,  PA  18953 

Area  7:  Lawrence  L Jackson 717-486-3710 

RD  5,  Box  393,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Area  8:  Blake  C Weirich 814-445-8974 

RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501-9311 

FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  4,  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Benner  Spring,  William  Kennedy,  Superintendent  ....  814-355-4159 
RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Big  Spring,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Superintendent 717-776-3170 

RD  4,  Box  341 , Newville,  PA  1 7241 

Corry-Union  City,  Tom  L.  Clark,  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P O Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415 

Huntsdale,  Kenneth  Martin,  Superintendent  717-486-3419 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  Harvey,  Superintendent  814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent 814-698-2102 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap-Tylersville,  John  Bair,  Superintendent  814-359-5132 
Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Pleasant  Mount,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent 717-448-2101 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  Richard  Pugh,  Superintendent 814-839-2211 

New  Paris,  PA  15554 

Tionesta,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent 814-755-3524 

Box  1,  Star  Route  2,  Tionesta,  PA  16353 


State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109 
Mailing  address:  P O Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


by  Jim  Gronaw 

photos  by  the  author 

Ice  fishing  for  panfish  is  one  of  my 
favorite  sports.  I’ve  participated  in 
it  for  a long  time,  and  1 fill  my 
creel  consistently  while  staying  warm 
and  dry.  Here  are  some  ideas  on  how 
1 keep  the  ice  fishing  action  hot. 

Lures  and  bait 

Whenever  you  use  waxworms, 
maggots,  or  grubs  to  sweeten  your  ice 
jigging  lures,  be  sure  your  hooks  are 
razor-sharp.  The  reason  is  two-fold: 

1)  razor-sharp  hooks  impale  live  baits 
easier  without  damaging  them,  and 
2)  hook-setting  chores  are  much  easier 
with  sharp,  penetrating  hooks  on 
winter  panfish.  Before  the  ice  fishing 
season  starts,  hone  all  the  hooks  on 
your  panfishing  jigs  to  a razor’s  edge. 

One  of  the  very  best  but  seldom 
used  live  baits  for  late-winter  yellow 
perch  is  the  common  garden  worm. 
During  March,  when  perch  are  in  a 
pre-spawn  phase,  they  make  shallow- 
water  migrations  to  areas  of 
vegetation,  rubble,  or  man-made  rip- 
rap. Drop  a couple  of  garden  worms, 
threaded  on  a size  8 baitholder  hook, 
to  within  a foot  of  the  bottom.  Late 
winter  yellow  perch  hit  aggressively 
and  hookups  are  usually  no  problem. 

If  the  ground  has  begun  to  thaw  yet 
the  ice  thickness  remains  safe,  try  to 
dig  up  a few  garden  worms  for  pre- 
spawn late  winter  perch. 

What  seems  to  be  one  of  the  top 


This  w inter,  try  using  a w orm  threaded  on  a size  8 baitholding  hook  for  good 
yellow  perch  action.  Drop  the  bait  to  within  about  a foot  of  the  bottom,  and 
hang  on — perch  hit  aggressively. 
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live  baits  recently  is  the  Eurolarva 
maggot.  Imported  by  Wasp  Brand, 
the  Eurolarva  is  actually  the  large 
maggot  produced  by  the  blue  bottle 
fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  wood 
shavings  or  sawdust.  Much  larger 
than  the  standard  maggot  used  for  ice 
fishing.  Eurolarva  comes  in  4 colors- 
blue,  green,  red,  and  natural  beige. 
You  can  adapt  these  colors  to  most 
panfishing  situations.  Hook  these 
critters  lightly  through  the  blunt  end 
and  allow  them  to  writhe  enticingly 
on  the  hook.  Store  them  in  the 
refrigerator  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
freeze  or  get  wet  during  ice  fishing 
jaunts. 

Jigging  tiny  ice  flies  or  spoons  that 
scale  only  1 / 100th  of  an  ounce  can  be 
difficult  and  slow.  To  get  the  needed 
weight  for  a rapid  sink  rate  to  actively 
feeding  panfish  and  that  much-needed 
tension  for  detecting  strikes,  simply 
pinch  on  a couple  of  BB  size  splitshot 
to  weigh  the  lure  down.  It’s  best  to 
pinch  them  on  from  6 to  12  inches 
above  the  lure. 

Throughout  most  of  the  winter, 
your  arsenal  of  lures  for  crappies  and 
yellow  perch  should  be  minnow 
imitators  or  Hash  lures.  Examples 
would  be  Swedish  Pimples, 

Kastmaster  Spoons,  small  Rapala 
Pikie  Minnows  (1  inch  to  2/i  inches 
long),  and  the  tiny  Pawpala  minnow. 

It  pays  to  stock  these  lures  in  both 
silver  and  gold  finishes.  Although  a 
real  live  minnow  is  sometimes  tough 
to  beat,  usually  you  can  use  one  of 
these  lures  to  adapt  to  any  given  perch 
or  crappie  ice  fishing  situation. 

Conversely,  when  ice  fishing  for 
bluegills,  use  very  small  teardrop 
spoons  and  ice  Hies.  These  lures 
imitate  the  dominant  forage  of  winter 
'gills  —zooplankton  such  as 
heteropods  and  copepods.  You  may 
have  to  add  splitshot,  as  previously 
mentioned,  to  obtain  the  needed  “feel” 
of  the  lures.  Occasionally  very  small 
spoons  will  score  big  on  winter  'gills, 
but  generally,  the  smaller  the  lure,  the 
more  appealing  it  is  to  the  fish. 

When  you  encounter  larger  crappies 
and  yellow  perch,  you  can  hook  and 
put  on  ice  more  fish  when  using 
spoons  with  single  hooks.  The  small, 
fine-wire  treble  hooks  that  come  with 
these  lures  should  be  replaced  with 
single  baitholder  hooks  for  better 
hook-setting  results  on  larger  panfish. 
Small  trebles  simply  don’t  have  the 
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You  can  do  well  on  winter  bluegills  by 
using  the  smallest  teardrop  spoons 
and  ice  flies.  Add  a splitshot  above  the 
offering  so  you  can  better  feel  a strike. 
The  smaller  the  lure,  the  belter  the 
action  can  be. 
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penetrating  and  holding  ability  of  a 
single  slightly  larger  hook. 

An  overlooked  hotspot  for 
hardwater  bluegills  is  along  rocky 
dam  faces  or  bridges  that  contain 
areas  of  rip-rap  or  large  quantities  of 
stones  or  boulders.  During  early 
winter,  there  may  be  large  quantities 
of  moss  or  algae  accumulated  on  these 
rocks  in  the  6-foot  to  12-foot  depths. 
Zooplankton,  such  as  copepods  and 
heteropods,  stay  in  this  vegetation  and 
suspend  at  various  depths  during 
sunlight  hours.  Bluegills  move  into 
these  areas  and  feed  on  the  plankton 
for  a mid-winter  meal.  Take 
advantage  of  this  situation  with  the 
smallest  ice  flies  tipped  with  baits  such 
as  waxworms,  mealworms,  or 
Eurolarvae. 

Tackle  and  tactics 

The  use  of  high-visibility  lines 
definitely  increases  your  take  of  winter 
panfish.  Staring  at  a black  hole  in  the 
ice  is  tough,  and  the  added  visual  aid 
of  the  fluorescent  tinted  lines  helps 
you  detect  slight,  subtle  movements  of 
the  line  that  may  indicate  a striking 
panfish.  It  also  pays  to  use  quality 
monofilament  such  as  Stren,  Trilene, 
Ande,  or  Nitro.  Cheap,  springy 
monos  simply  will  not  present  ice 
lures  properly  or  telegraph  strikes  to 
the  rod  tip. 

The  use  of  wire  bobbers  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  quality  lines.  A wire 
bobber  is  simply  a 3-inch  or  4-inch 
light  wire  extension  added  to  the  tip 
of  your  ice-jigging  rod  with  a loop  at 
the  end.  This  little  device,  standard 
among  winter  panfishermen,  serves  as 
an  extra  sensitive  “strike  indicator”  for 
lethargic  winter  slabs.  On  my  wires,  1 
thread  a fluorescent  orange  bead  out 
to  the  end  of  the  loop  so  that  I can 
easily  view  its  contrast  over  a black  hole. 

For  jigging  in  shallow  water  (12  feet 
or  less),  1 prefer  a short,  2-foot 
fiberglass  rod  equipped  with  a 
sensitive  wire  indicator.  1 scoot  up 
close  to  the  hole,  keeping  a sharp  eye 
on  the  wire.  With  the  short  rod,  you 
can  make  a decent  hook  set  with  only 
10  or  12  feet  of  line  down.  However, 
when  jigging  any  deeper,  it  pays  to  use 
jigging  rods  from  3 to  4 feet  long  so 
you  can  have  a longer  upward 
“sweep”  on  the  hookset,  thus  hooking 
more  fish  from  deeper  water. 

A portable  sonar  unit  is  one  of  the 
very  best  investments  an  ice  fisherman 


can  make.  The  new  liquid  crystal 
graph  units  operate  off  two  6-volt 
lantern  batteries  and  can  easily  be 
transported  across  the  ice.  It  may  be 
the  single  largest  investment  in  your 
ice  fishing  arsenal,  but  it  will  easily 
pay  for  itself  and  help  you  to  learn 
areas  of  fish-holding  structure.  It 


eliminates  the  guesswork  in  ice  fishing. 


On  bitter  cold  days  when  the 
removal  of  gloves  is  kept  at  a 
minimum,  it  pays  to  use  what  is 
known  as  “hob-knob”  gloves.  These 
gloves,  made  of  both  cotton  and 
neoprene  or  rubber,  can  help  prevent 
getting  wet  hands  when  the  fish  are 
active.  The  rubber  “knobs”  and 
coating  on  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the 
glove  repel  water  and  make  fish- 
handling and  unhooking  chores  easier. 
The  cotton  construction  on  the  back 
and  wrist  of  the  glove  aids  in  warmth. 
Only  after  the  handling  of  many  fish 
will  these  gloves  start  to  retain  some 
moisture,  and  then  it  is  time  to  put  on 
a dry  pair.  Always  carry  several  pairs 
of  dry  gloves  during  your  hardwater 
forays  because  once  your  hands  get 
wet  and  cold,  the  trip  is  basically  over. 

A customized  ice  fishing  bucket  can 
be  easily  made  from  an  empty  5- 
gallon  plastic  bucket.  You  can  fashion 
a few  rod  holders  (snap-on  or  velcro) 
to  carry  extra  jigging  rods  and  add  a 
comfortable  cushion  for  easy  panfish 
jigging.  Many  anglers  cut  a large  slot 
in  the  top  of  their  buckets  so  that  they 
can  easily  slip  their  catch  into  it  for 
quick  storage.  This  also  helps  prevent 
the  winter  catch  from  freezing  solid  on 
cold  days.  A 5-gallon  bucket  is  also 
the  perfect  hardwater  tackle  box  for 
ice  lures,  bait,  ice  skimmer,  and  a 
thermos  of  coffee. 

A simple  but  deadly  technique  to 


load  up  on  winter  bluegills  is  to  fish 
two  holes  simultaneously.  You  could 
find  active  fish,  then  drill  side-by-side 
holes,  and  jig  with  a rod  in  each  hand. 
The  results  are  startling.  The  action 
can  be  hectic  at  times,  but  it’s  the  kind 
of  ice  fishing  we  all  look  forward  to. 
The  next  time  you  catch  several  fish 
from  one  hole  in  short  order,  score 
another  hole  right  next  to  it  for  some 
double-barreled  action. 

Winter  panfishing  closely  parallels 
the  same  summertime  sport  for  active 
feeding  times.  Generally,  hardwater 
panfishing  is  best  from  dawn  to  mid- 
morning and  then  again  from  late 
evening  until  dark.  However,  don’t 
overlook  midday  opportunities, 
especially  during  high-pressure 
periods  that  produce  several 
consecutive  days  of  mild,  sunny 
weather  during  mid-winter.  To  have  a 
handy  reference,  keep  a ledger  and 
record  your  ice  fishing  catches,  good 
and  bad,  and  make  careful  notes  on 
exact  locations,  lures  and  bait,  depth 
of  fish,  and  weather. 

Crappies  often  suspend  during  the 
winter,  so  it  pays  to  have  a portable 
sonar  unit  to  pinpoint  actual 
suspended  fish  or  structural  elements 
that  may  draw  them.  Generally, 
suspended  slabs  will  be  from  4 to  8 
feet  off  the  lake  floor  near  structure 
such  as  Hooded  timber,  brushpiles, 
rocky  areas,  or  dropoffs.  However, 
there  are  times  when  they  may  only  be 
a few  feet  below  the  ice  in  very 
shallow  bays  or  coves. 

Fishing  next  to  submerged  springs 
can  often  produce  banner  catches  of 
panfish,  but  always  check  for  at  least 
4 inches  of  clear,  hard  ice  in  the 
vicinity  of  springs  before  setting  up  to 
fish.  Use  the  buddy  system  and  tie  a 
50-foot  length  of  rope  around  the 
angler  with  the  auger.  The  other 
fisherman  can  feed  the  safety  line  out 
as  the  “tester”  determines  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  by  boring  holes  in 
various  places  around  the  spring. 
Never  attempt  to  fish  near  submerged 
springs  by  yourself.  The  warmer  50- 
degree  water  seeped  by  the  spring 
draws  panfish  but  creates  a thinner 
layer  of  ice  on  the  surface  that  may  be 
covered  bv  new-fallen  snow.  Don’t 
fish  these  areas  alone! 

Remember  use  these  tips,  stay 
warm  and  dry  as  long  as  you  can, 
think  safety  on  the  ice,  and  have  fun 
filling  your  creel. 
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Updated 

Acid  Precipitation 
Publication 

A thorough  description  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation and  how  it  affects  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  main  idea  of  a recently 


revised  and  updated  Fish  Commission 
publication.  The  8-page  piece,  written 
by  the  Commission  Water  Resources 
Coordinator  Fred  Johnson,  includes  a 
map  of  Pennsylvania  that  shows  the 
locations  of  more  than  300  stocked 
trout  streams  and  their  tributaries  in  48 
counties  that  are  vulnerable  to  increased 


acidification.  The  publication  also  con- 
tains a county  listing  of  these  suscepti- 
ble waterways. 

For  a free  copy,  send  a business-sized 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with 
requests  to:  Publications  Section,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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When  ice  fishing  fever  heats  up  and 
there  are  a lot  of  anglers  on  the  ice,  try  the 
smaller  out-of-the-way  lakes  and  ponds 
for  good  action  and  little  competition. 


When  storing  waders  unfold  them 
completely  and  hang.  Waders  or  hip  boots 
stored  folded  or  rolled  down  will  develop 
cracks  and  leaks  along  the  folds. 


A hotspot  for  extended  season  trout  is 
in  the  open  water  below  stocked 
impoundments.  Try  worms,  minnows, 
spinners,  streamers,  and  big  nymphs  fished 
low  and  slow. 


Now’s  the  time  to  change  the 
monofilament  on  your  reels  and  extra 
spools.  Don’t  overlook  buying  fresh  tippet 
spools  to  replace  the  old  brittle  leader 
material  in  your  fly  vest. 


Riding  in  the  car  and  trudging  to  ice 
fishing  spots  in  insulated  hunting  boots 
produce  sweaty  feet  that  later  turn  cold. 
Carry  along  an  extra  pair  of  socks  and 
change  after  your  tip-ups  are  in.  Your  feet 
will  be  dry,  warm,  and  comfortable  along 
with  the  rest  of  your  body. 

Spring  holes  along  river  banks  and 
backwaters  that  don’t  freeze  over  can 
produce  quick  action  for  pickerel;  try 
minnows,  spinners,  plugs,  and  light- 
colored  streamers. 

January  provides  a time  out  for 
sharpening  hooks.  Razor-sharp  points  on 
bait  hooks,  lures,  and  fly  hooks  equal 
easier  hooking  and  fewer  lost  fish. 

Check  your  rod  guides  for  wear.  Sharp 
corners  and  grooves  will  shred,  cut,  wear 
out,  and  easily  break  fishing  line.  You  still 
have  time  before  the  new  season  begins  to 
have  the  rod  rewrapped  with  new  guides. 


January  can  provide  good  open  water 
trout  angling  on  limestone  spring  runs. 
Many  of  these  streams  have  water 
temperatures  that  change  only  a degree  or 
two  from  57  degrees  F.  year-round.  Their 
trout  feed  actively  throughout  the  winter. 

When  fishing  at  night,  tying  a heavy 
leader  to  your  fly,  lure,  or  hook  can  be 
done  without  a light  with  only  a little 
practice.  Put  the  eye  of  the  hook  on  the 
end  of  your  tongue  and  place  the  end  of 
the  monofilament  on  your  tongue  until 
you  feel  the  mono  in  the  center  of  the  eye, 
then  thread  the  leader  through  the  eye. 
Make  six  wraps,  then  put  the  leader 
through  the  loop  next  to  the  eye  using  the 
same  tongue  method.  After  a while,  the 
process  becomes  easier  and  faster  then 
using  a light  and  you  don’t  spook  the  fish. 

illustration  — Rose  Boegli 
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tion  of  our  aquatic  resources,  the 
protection  and  management  of  the 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and  to 
the  ideals  of  safe  boating  anc 
optimum  boating  opportunities 
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The  Law  and  You 

by  Bill  Hartle 

Q.  I’m  a first-time  ice  fisherman.  How 
many  and  what  type  of  devices  may  I 
use  to  fish  with? 

A.  A maximum  of  five  tip-ups  are  al- 
lowed for  each  person,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  lines,  rods,  or  tip-ups,  not  to 
exceed  a maximum  of  five. 

Q.  During  the  extended  trout  season, 
the  creel  limit  changes  to  three.  What  is 
the  legal  limit  of  panfish  while  ice  fish- 
ing? 

A.  The  creel  limit  for  panfish  remains 
the  same  throughout  the  year,  which  is 
50  (combined  species). 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  use  an  ice  fishing 
shanty  or  shelter  on  Fish  Commission 
owned  or  controlled  lakes? 

A.  Yes,  but  all  such  shelters  must  be 
removed  when  fishing  for  the  day  is 
finished.  No  such  shelters  are  to  remain 
unattended  on  the  ice  or  be  stored  on 
Commission  property. 

Q.  Is  there  a limit  on  the  maximum  size 
hole  1 can  make  to  ice  fish  through? 

A.  Yes.  By  law,  the  hole  should  not 
exceed  10  inches  between  the  farthest 
points  measured  in  any  direction. 

Q.  Gathering  baitfish  and  fishbait  dur- 
ing the  ice  fishing  season  is  difficult  so  I 
purchase  mine  from  bait  dealers.  Why 
am  1 limited  to  50? 

A.  You  aren't.  Baitfish  and  fishbait  may 
be  purchased  in  any  amount,  but  a 
receipt  must  be  issued  to  you  and  is 
good  for  15  consecutive  days  including 
the  date  of  sale.  The  receipt  should  be  in 
your  possession  while  fishing. 

Q.  Is  there  a legal  limit  for  safe  ice 
thickness  before  I’m  allowed  to  ice  fish? 

A.  No,  but  a minimum  of  4 inches  of 
clear  ice  is  recommended,  and  even  then 
good  safety  practices  and  caution 
should  be  observed. 

Q.  When  ice  fishing  at  night  with  tip- 
ups,  it’s  hard  to  detect  a strike.  Are 
battery-operated  signaling  devices  legal 
in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  these  devices. 

Bill  Hartle  is  assistant  supervisor  of  the 
Commission  Northcentral  Law  En- 
forcement  Region. 


Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund 

Wanna  do  something  wild?  The  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund  would 
like  to  help  you  decide  with  a pledge 
card,  which  you  can  use  to  donate 
money,  to  help  Pennsylvania’s  non- 
game wildlife  and  native  wild  plants. 

The  fund,  established  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  a few  years  ago,  allows 
everyone  to  donate  to  a special  fund  for 
the  management  and  protection  of 
nongame  wildlife  and  wild  plants.  The 
special  fund  benefits  those  birds, 
mammals,  fish,  reptiles,  and  amphibi- 
ans not  typically  sought  by  hunters  and 
anglers. 

The  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund  uses  donations  from  the  state 
income  tax  return  (see  lines  10c  or  19c) 
and  from  direct  gifts.  For  a pledge  card 
and  complete  details,  contact  the  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund  at  3rd  & 
Reilly  Streets,  Room  A 1-85,  Box  1467- 
P,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

New  Sauger  Record 

William  Adams,  of  Smithfield,  PA, 
caught  a new  state  record  sauger  from 
the  Monongahela  River  in  Fayette 
County  on  October  26,  1986.  Adams 
was  casting  a live  shiner  when  the  3- 
pound,  8-ounce  fish  took  the  bait.  The 
fish  measured  20%  inches  in  length. 

The  former  state  record  sauger, 
caught  in  1983  from  the  Allegheny 
River  by  Donald  Wagner  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  only  a quarter-ounce  lighter. 

Chesapeake  Bay 
Conference 

Workshops  on  fisheries,  boating, 
wildlife  and  water  quality,  bay  educa- 
tion, community  water  quality,  toxics, 
and  new  agriculture  technology  will 
highlight  the  Pennsylvania  Chesapeake 
Bay  Conference.  The  conference  will  be 
held  February  28,  1987,  at  Gettysburg 
College,  and  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Commission. 

For  more  details  and  registration 
materials,  contact  Pat  Weiss  at  717- 
236-1006. 
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Photo  credit 

The  October  1986  Angler  included 
an  intriguing  color  photograph  across 
pages  16  and  17,  and  we  neglected  to 
credit  the  photographer.  His  name  is 
Mike  Estock. 
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by  M ark  A.  Nale 


I had  only  been  fishing  about  15 
minutes  when  the  lure  that  1 
was  retrieving  stopped  dead.  A 
rock,  a log,  a trout,  my  reaction  is 
always  the  same — set  the  hook!  This 
time  instinct  was  rewarded  as  my 
ultralight  spinning  rod  arched  and  the 
tiny  reel  screeched,  reluctantly  yielding 
a few  feet  of  line. 

The  heavy  trout  moved  upstream, 
then  turned  and  shot  down  the  rock- 
strewn  riffle.  1 frantically  picked  up 
line  as  the  fish  passed  my  boot  tips. 
Steady  rod  pressure  halted  the  trout’s 
dash  15  feet  below  me;  the  contest  was 
in  hand.  Moments  later  1 released  my 
first  trout  of  1985,  a 14-inch  brown, 
scarlet  spots  accenting  its  golden 
flanks. 

A good  opening  morning,  but  the 
patches  of  snow  and  large  chunks  of 
ice  washed  up  on  the  banks  would  tell 
anyone  that  this  was  not  April.  My 
season  began  in  late  February. 

Just  a few  months  earlier,  a white- 
tailed buck  bagged  on  the  first 
Monday  had  given  me  a chance  to 
end  the  1984  fishing  season  with  some 
December  trout.  In  1986,  1 greeted  the 
stream  banks  in  January.  Spin-fishing 
for  trout  has  pushed  back  the  walls  of 
winter  to  the  point  that,  to  my  wife’s 
dismay,  my  tackle  is  never  put  away. 

Like  many  anglers,  my  trouting 
used  to  run  from  opening  day  in  April 
until  sometime  in  June.  As  my 
proficiency  with  spinners  improved,  1 
learned  that  I could  catch  trout  with 
artificial  lures  through  the  summer 
and  into  early  fall.  In  1983,  the  Fish 
Commission  extended  the  season  on 
all  approved  trout  waters  until 
midnight  of  the  final  day  in  February. 

I was  ready  to  see  if  metal  lures  would 
work  on  cold-weather  trout. 

You’ve  probably  heard  that  in  cold 
water,  trout  become  sluggish  and  one 
has  to  bump  them  on  the  nose  with  a 


nightcrawler  to  elicit  a strike.  That 
myth  quickly  fell  by  the  wayside  as 
my  father,  brothers,  and  1 had 
excellent  outings  with  water 
temperatures  as  low  as  38  degrees. 
Much  to  our  surprise,  winter  trout 
attack  spinners  and  fight  with  the 
same  aggressiveness  seen  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

My  brother  Frank  and  I had  what 
might  be  called  a typical  winter  outing 
this  past  January  18.  Even  though 
shades  of  grey  painted  the  sky,  the  air 
temperature  was  a warm  55  degrees 
when  we  “booted  up”  shortly  after 
noon.  The  tattered  corn  stalks  cracked 
as  we  walked  across  the  harvested 
field,  heading  for  the  blue-green 
ribbon  of  limestone  water  that  flowed 
before  us. 

The  water  appeared  a bit  high,  but 
our  spirits  lifted  when  Frank’s  stream 
thermometer  registered  45  degrees. 
With  steady  action  throughout  the 
afternoon,  we  landed  13  spinner- 
caught  trout.  Although  the  fish  were 
still  active,  after  3 Vi  hours  we  decided 
to  call  it  a day.  Numbing  fingers  made 
us  aware  that  the  air  temperature  had 
paralleled  the  sun’s  descent  and  was 
approaching  the  freezing  mark.  We 
headed  for  our  cars  with  the 
satisfaction  that  a successful  trek 
brings. 

Since  1983,  my  winter  fishing 
average  has  been  just  under  two  trout 
per  angling  hour.  Although  this  is  my 
slowest  season,  it  certainly  shows  that 
trout  are  available.  Here  are  some  tips 
to  help  you  challenge  “ol  man  winter.” 

When,  where  to  go 

Don’t  select  the  coldest  day  of  the 
winter  for  your  outing.  Air 
temperatures  down  to  25  degrees  can 
be  fishable,  but  our  Keystone  State 
winters  give  us  many  days  with  highs 
in  the  upper  30-degree  to  low  50- 
degree  range.  Take  advantage  of 
them. 

Mid-afternoon  will  usually  hold  the 
warmest  air  and  water  temps  of  the 
day.  My  fishing  records  indicate  that 
limestone  streams,  with  their  influx  of 
warming  groundwater,  might  be  your 
best  bet.  Water  temperatures  of  40-45 


degrees  are  the  norm. 

Daily  experiments  with  some  “pet” 
trout  last  winter  revealed  that  brown 
trout  actively  feed  until  the  water 
temperature  drops  to  36  degrees. 
Because  their  digestion  is  slowed, 
trout  eat  less  in  cold  water.  Snow  is 
no  problem,  but  if  the  stream  has 
much  ice,  the  water  is  probably  too 
frigid — try  your  luck  another  day. 

Limestoners  are  good,  but  nearly 
half  of  my  winter  angling  trips  have 
been  on  mountain  freestoners.  My 
1983  season  began  on  February  28, 
with  good  action  on  a small  mountain 
brook.  Ice  started  freezing  on  my  rod 
guides  after  the  sun  sank  below  the 
leafless  horizon.  However,  things  were 
warm  inside  my  camouflage  sweater 
when  1 pulled  my  fifth  trout,  a plump 
14'/2-incher,  from  the  brisk  41 -degree 
water.  It  was  photographed  and  like 
the  others,  quickly  returned. 

Approved  trout  waters  are  open 
from  the  day  after  Labor  Day  until 
the  end  of  February,  with  a three- 
trout  creel  limit.  Delayed-harvest 
waters  are  also  open  on  a catch-and- 
release  basis  beginning  March  I. 

Other  waters,  such  as  Centre  County’s 
Spring  Creek  or  the  Little  Juniata 
River  (Blair  and  Huntingdon 
counties),  are  open  year-round  with 
special  regulations.  Consult  the 
summary  of  fishing  regulations,  and 
remember  that  you  will  need  a 1987 
license  on  January  I . 

Techniques 

Dress  for  the  weather  several 
layers  are  better  than  one  heavy  coat 
that  could  impede  casting.  A down 
vest  over  a sweater  is  a nice 
combination.  Don’t  forget  long 
underwear  and  wool  socks.  You  won’t 
have  any  fun  if  you’re  cold. 

Keep  moving  —you’ll  increase  your 
odds  if  you  present  your  bait, 
streamer,  nymph,  or  lure  to  as  many 
trout  as  possible.  This  is  one  reason 
why  I prefer  spinners,  because  you 
can  cover  the  water  quickly.  I retrieve 
the  spinners  in  the  same  fashion  as  1 
do  during  the  warmer  months. 

Advantages 

Did  you  ever  complain  about  the 
crowds  of  April?  Well,  there  are  no 
winter  crowds! 

One  of  my  favorite  limestone 
streams  flows  through  a lush  meadow. 
Because  is  is  less  than  six  feet  wide. 
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Special  problems 

Any  problems  that  you  might  have 
with  line  twist,  snarls,  or  a too-full 
reel  are  compounded  ten-fold  when 
the  mercury  falls  below  40  degrees. 

Use  a good  swivel  and  try  changing 
lures  if  line  twist  is  a problem.  The 
stiffer  (less  stretch)  mono  that  I prefer 
in  the  summer  can  be  a real  handicap. 

Try  a limp  line. 

A quick  dip  of  the  rod  tip  into  the 
stream  melts  any  ice  that  has  formed 
on  rod  guides. 

With  the  holidays  over,  maybe  you 
planned  to  spend  the  next  few  months 
wishing  for  spring.  Even  if  you’ve  put 
your  spinning  rod  to  bed  for  the 
winter,  why  not  give  winter  trouting  a 
second  thought?  January  is  a great 
month — it’s  usually  ice-free,  as  well  as  „ 
competition-free.  It  just  might  provide  1 
some  of  your  best  trout  fishing  of  the  * 
year.  [pa]  | 


grass  and  weeds  hanging  in  from  both 
sides  make  it  nearly  impossible  to  fish 
during  most  of  the  year.  Frost  and 
early  winter  snows  kill  and  mat  down 
this  growth,  making  those  trout 
accessible.  The  amount  of  aquatic 
weeds  and  algae  in  streams  such  as 
Spring  Creek  is  also  lessened  when  the 
snow  flies. 

The  food  supply  in  winter  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb  in  most  Pennsylvania  trout 
streams.  This  helps  to  make  your 
offering  more  attractive. 


Frank  R.  Nale 
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Anticipate  Danger, 
Survive  an  Accident 


by  Art  Michaels 

Most  boating  accidents  in 
which  someone  drowns,  no 
matter  where  they  occur, 
have  two  similarities:  The  victims  ended 
up  in  the  water  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, and  the  drownings  occurred  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  victims  did  not 
know  the  appropriate  immediate  action 
to  take. 

Experts  know  that  a victim’s  behav- 
ior during  the  first  10  to  15  seconds  in 
the  water  frequently  determines  whether 
or  not  a person  survives.  So  knowing 
the  correct  immediate  action  is  a valua- 
ble step  in  ensuring  that  you  survive  a 
boating  accident  in  which  you  end  up  in 
the  water  suddenly  when  you  didn’t 
intend  to  be  there. 


Here  are  practical  steps  to  take  so 
that  you’re  ready  for  the  unexpected. 

The  most  important  part  of  pre- 
paredness is  to  wear  a PFD,  not  just 
have  one  available.  According  to  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  statistics  and  Fish  Com- 
mission data,  about  four  out  of  five 
boating  accident  fatalities  could  have 
survived  if  the  victims  had  been  wearing 
PFDs. 


Test  your  PFD  under  proper 
supervision  in  the  safe  confines  of  a 
swimming  pool.  In  this  way  you  can 
get  to  know  what  your  PFD  can  and 
cannot  do,  and  you  can  learn  how  it 
feels  to  wear  one  in  the  water. 


• If  you  fall  in  a lake,  impoundment, 
or  similar  still,  relatively  calm  waterway 
and  the  water  temperature  is  70  degrees 
or  higher,  stay  with  your  boat,  unless 
you’re  going  to  be  rescued  immediately. 
Many  small  boats  that  are  swamped 
can  be  righted,  if  necessary,  and  re- 
floated in  calm,  still  water.  You  proba- 
bly could  get  back  in  your  boat,  even  if 
it’s  full  of  water.  In  this  case,  stay  in  the 
boat,  stay  low,  and  bail. 

• Cold-water  immersion  requires  a dif- 
ferent strategy  in  an  emergency.  In  cold 
water,  your  goal  is  to  get  out  of  the 
water  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Hypothermia,  the  cold-water  killer, 
can  cause  drowning,  and  this  condition 
is  a problem  whenever  the  water  tem- 
perature is  below  70  degrees. 

Cold  water  circulating  around  your 
flailing  arms  and  legs  cools  the  blood. 
After  a very  short  time,  the  natural 
reaction  of  the  body  to  conserve  heat  is 
to  cause  your  arm  and  leg  muscles  to 
contract,  so  soon  after  entering  the 
water,  you  cannot  maneuver  to  safety 
or  hang  onto  a boat,  throwable  PFD, 
or  anything  and  that  applies  no  mat- 
ter what  your  physical  condition  is  or 
how  good  a swimmer  you  are.  Uncons- 
ciousness and  drowning  follow  quickly. 
That’s  why  getting  out  of  cold  water  is 
the  priority. 

Thus,  in  cold  water,  if  you  can  get 
back  in  your  boat,  do  so  and  bail. 

• Moving  water  is  another  problem 
that  requires  different  safety  rules.  If 
rapids,  a low-head  dam,  or  some  other 
kind  of  danger  aren’t  downstream,  stay 
with  your  boat. 

Depending  on  how  fast  the  current  is, 
hold  onto  the  side  of  your  boat  until 
you  can  stand  up  in  a calm  area,  such  as 
an  eddy  or  backwater  spot.  If  the  cur- 
rent is  swift,  keep  your  feet  up,  pointing 
downstream,  and  ride  downstream  on 
your  back,  maneuvering  with  your 
hands  to  a calm  spot. 

Never  try  to  stand  up  in  swift  water. 
Accident  analyses  show  that  drowned 
victims,  some  of  whom  were  physically 
fit  competent  swimmers,  got  their  feet 
trapped  in  rocks  and  debris  in  shallow 
water,  thus  pinning  them  underwater. 

• Generally  speaking,  stay  with  your 
boat  if  you  enter  the  water  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly.  In  this  way  you’re  a 
larger  target  for  rescuers,  who  can  spot 
you  and  your  boat  easier  than  they  can 
locate  a lone  victim  in  the  water.  Leave 
your  boat  only  if  it  makes  you  safer 
from  immediate  danger. 


You  have  a fishing 
friend  in  Pennsylvania 
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Straight 

Talk 


100th 

Congress 
Faces  Challenges 


Many  of  us  were  shocked  and  disappointed  in  November  when  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  unanimously  passed  in  the  last  days  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, was  senselessly  vetoed  by  the  President  after  Election  Day.  The 
bill  was  the  result  of  four  years  of  bipartisan  work  to  ensure  Americans 
clean  and  safe  water. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress,  the  Clean  Water  Act  was  filed 
as  H.R.  1 and  S.l,  the  first  bills  introduced  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  legislation  is  identical  to  the  bills  passed  unanimously  by 
the  U.S.  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  last  session.  Major  provisions  of 
the  bill  include: 

A new  program  to  control  toxic  pollutants  in  rivers  and  lakes. 

New  requirements  to  control  nonpoint  pollution,  such  as  runoff 
from  farms  or  city  streets. 

Money  for  nine  years  of  grants  to  help  communities  build  sewage 
treatment  plants,  and 

Greater  protection  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
other  bays  and  estuaries. 

The  cost  of  $18  billion  in  sewage  grants  over  a nine-year  period 
through  1994  also  includes  provisions  for  stormwater  permits  for  all  in- 
dustrial sources  and  large  cities  with  populations  over  100,000,  and  will 
authorize  $400  million  in  support  of  the  requirements  of  states  to  im- 
plement nonpoint  pollution  control  programs. 

This  is  something  that  is  badly  needed,  and  has  solid  commitment 
and  support  from  the  new  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  new  senate  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  President,  however,  took  particular  aim  at  proposals  for  the  bill 
that  he  vetoed  last  year  on  grounds  that  it  would  be  too  costly  and  in- 
cludes government  programs  that  are  not  needed. 

“Now,  I’m  in  favor  of  clean  water,  but  the  only  thing  clean  in  the  bill 
is  its  name.  If  the  Democratic  leadership  decides  to  push  this  bill, 
they’ll  be  sending  a clear  signal  that  they’ve  sided  with  those  who  want 
to  raise  your  taxes  and  take  the  lid  off  spending,”  the  President  said. 

This  is  strange  and  unwholesome  reasoning  from  a President  who 
has  just  submitted  the  first  budget  in  the  nation’s  history  that  exceeds 
one  trillion  dollars.  Over  $300  billion  are  in  there  for  defense,  in- 
cluding $6  billion  in  the  first  year  for  research  on  one  Flash  Gordon 
weapon.  We  feel  confident  that  the  Clean  Water  Act  will  pass,  and  that 
it  will  pass  so  overwhelmingly  that  another  senseless  veto  will  be 
worthless. 

Following  that,  we  need  a strengthened  Clean  Air  Act,  which  is  at 
least  as  vitally  needed  to  reduce  acid  rain  and  toxic  air  pollutants.  In 
addition,  we  need  reform  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  We  need  better  protection  of  groundwater,  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  protection  for  old  growth  forests 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  while  we’re  at  it,  protection  for  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

These  actions  are  necessaray  for  the  future  of  the  republic,  and  it’s 
about  time,  after  six  years,  that  the  pendulum  swings  in  the  right 
direction. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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The  Volunteer  Education  & Information  Corps 

by  Steve  Ulsh 

The  16  people  who  make  up  this  unique  group  provide 
many  services  for  the  Commission  and  for  all  residents  of 
the  Commonwealth  4 

Winter  Wonderland  Pike  by  Rich  Faler 

When  an  emerald-green  pike  grins  and  pokes  your  bait, 
who  needs  to  wait  for  May  for  open-water  action? 6 


Winter  Fishing  with  Just  Two  Flies  by  Lefty  Kreh 
Winter  can  offer  you  the  best  fishing  of  the  year  on 
southcentral  Pennsylvania’s  limestone  streams,  and  the  author’s 
ideas  can  surely  help  you  score 8 
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A Hare’s  Ear  Nymph  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
This  classic,  versatile  pattern  is  a must  for  your  fly  box. 


Here’s  how  to  tie  it 10 

The  Little  Juniata  River  by  Jeff  Mulhollem 

Read  the  amazing  story  of  this  stream’s  comeback  and 
current  stewardship  12 


Muskellunge  Predation — Myth  or  Reality? 

by  Richard  A.  Snyder 

Is  the  musky  a ruthless  predator  that  feeds  voraciously  on 
anything  in  a waterway  that  moves? 15 
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There  Were  Times  I Almost  Jumped  in  by  Art  Michaels 
When  you  make  frequent  trips  to  one  of  the  Commission’s 


busiest  accesses,  you  see  it  all 18 

Kids  Page  by  Steve  Ulsh 22 


Catching  Trout  the  Hard  Way  by  Mike  Bleech 
These  tips  can  help  you  catch  trout  through  the  ice,  and  the 
author  also  tells  you  where  to  try  your  luck 23 

Suckers  Are  for  Kids,  too  by  David  R.  Thompson 
The  author  and  his  kids  make  early  season  sucker  fishing 
a family  affair.  So  can  you 26 

Straight  Talk 2 Mail 28 

Anglers  Currents 28  Anglers  Notebook 30 


The  cover 

This  month’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  staffer  Russ  Gettig,  shows  an  angler 
performing  a ritual— stocking  trout.  If  ice  fishing  for  trout  interests  you,  be 
sure  to  check  out  the  article  that  begins  on  page  23.  If  stream  fishing  beckons 
you  no  matter  what  the  season,  check  out  page  8,  and  for  information  on  other 
open-water  angling  possibilities,  turn  to  pages  6,  12,  and  26.  Look  at  page  18 
for  some  entertaining  reading,  and  be  sure  your  kids  see  page  22. 


The  Volunteer  Education/ 
Information  Corps 

by  Steve  Ulsh 


One  of  the  ways  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  spreads  the 
word  about  its  programs  and 
the  need  to  become  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned about  our  aquatic  resources  is 
through  the  efforts  of  a small  but  enthu- 
siastic group  of  volunteers  working 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Education  & Information. 

Known  as  the  Volunteer  E&I  Corps, 
there  are  currently  16  men  and  one 
woman  on  its  roster.  They  perform 
many  activities  and  services  for  the 
Commission  that  include  classroom 
talks  to  school  groups,  speaking  to 
church  and  civic  organizations,  teach- 
ing at  conservation  camps,  delivering 
publications  to  state  parks  and  issuing 
agents,  showing  films,  manning  Com- 
mission exhibits  and  displays  and  as- 
sisting in  writing  material  used  in  the 
Commission’s  aquatic  resources  educa- 
tion program. 

The  Corps  draws  its  strength  and 
versatility  from  a wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds. Two  members  are  retired 
from  college  teaching.  One  is  a retired 
executive  with  a large  automobile  travel 
service.  Four  secondary  school  teachers 


Above,  Volunteer  E 
& I representative 
Mike  Oreski  and  his 
son  Gregory  man  the 
Commission  exhibit 
during  last  year 's 
National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day,  in 
Delaware  County. 

At  right,  E&I 
representative  Mike 
Phillips  answers  an 
angler ’s  questions 
and  offers  some 
angling  advice  with 
the  help  of  Office  of 
Education  & 
Information 
publications. 


photos  by 
Russ  Gettig 
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Bob  Good  teaches  a science  class  program  in  the  eastern  York  School  District. 


Above,  E & I representative  Godfrey  Studenmund  (right)  explains  an  item  on  a 
Commission  publication  to  license  issuing  agent  Chip  Gibson. 


lend  their  time  and  talents.  A municipal 
law  enforcement  officer  does  many 
educational  programs  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Paula,  distaff  member  of 
the  corps  and  a mother  of  three,  finds 
time  to  do  a great  deal  of  education  and 
conservation  work  in  Lebanon  County. 
Others  with  photography,  writing  and 
additional  skills  and  talents  lend  a hand 
when  their  time  permits. 

In  addition  to  assisting  the  Education  & 
Information  Office,  corps  members  at 
times  provide  assistance  to  other  divi- 
sions within  the  Commission.  Conduct- 
ing hatchery  tours,  assisting  with  stock- 
ing and  helping  waterways  conservation 
officers  with  educational  programs  are 
some  of  the  ways  the  E&I  volunteers 
help. 


Keeping  the  corps  informed  of  Com- 
mission activities,  policy  changes  and 
current  fishing  and  boating  trends  is 
accomplished  in  various  ways.  Two 
general  meetings  of  the  entire  group  are 
held  each  year  at  the  Commission’s 
H.R.  Stackhouse  Training  School  near 
Bellefonte.  These  get-togethers  are  held 
over  a weekend  to  give  ample  time  for 
travel  and  an  opportunity  for  those  w ho 
work  through  the  week  to  attend. 

During  the  weekend  many  topics  are 
presented  and  discussed.  Publications 
and  audio-visual  programs  are  pre- 
sented. The  programs  conducted  by 
other  sections  of  the  Commission  are 
introduced  and  explained.  Upcoming 
events  such  as  opening  days  of  various 
seasons  are  related  to  the  corps  members. 


At  most  sessions  a special  speaker  is 
featured  from  a particular  section  of  the 
Commission.  These  speakers  offer  their 
expertise  in  their  special  areas.  A few  of 
the  many  topics  that  have  been  pre- 
sented are  fisheries  management,  fisher- 
ies research,  endangered  fish,  reptiles 
and  amphibians,  the  legislative  process 
as  it  relates  to  the  Commission,  boating 
safety  and  habitat  improvement. 

Each  corps  member’s  name  is  placed 
on  the  Fish  Commission’s  mailing  list. 
This  gives  them  access  to  the  current 
news  releases  and  new  publications  that 
are  produced  for  statewide  and  select 
distribution.  Telephone  credit  cards  are 
provided,  but  can  only  be  used  when 
contacting  Commission  officers. 

The  Fish  Commission  considers  the 
identity  of  a corps  member  important. 
Each  is  given  a uniform  and  an  identifi- 
cation badge.  For  more  formal  presen- 
tations, each  corps  member  is  asked  to 
wear  a Commission  uniform  tie  and  a 
breast  pocket  emblem  with  a navy  or 
dark  blue  blazer. 

To  assist  each  member  with  educa- 
tional or  public  relations  programs, 
table  top  displays  are  provided.  This 
gives  flexibility  in  making  exhibits  that 
can  be  directed  toward  a particular 
topic  or  subject.  When  special  items  are 
needed,  they  are  provided  by  the  E&l 
Office’s  graphic  artists. 

Corps  members  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services.  Reimburse- 
mend  is  made,  however,  on  a mileage 
basis  for  use  of  a personal  vehicle. 
Expenses  are  paid  when  overnight 
travel  is  required. 

Original  corps  members  came  to  the 
group  on  recommendations  by  various 
members  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
Some  were  suggested  by  fisheries  per- 
sonnel, others  by  members  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division.  Today  the  Com- 
mission looks  for  someone  who  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  fish,  the  aquatic 
environment,  a genuine  interest  in  con- 
servation, good  communications  skills 
and  the  ability  to  meet  and  work  with 
people.  Are  you  this  kind  of  person?  Do 
you  know  someone  who  is?  Perhaps 
you  or  your  friend  would  make  a good 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission's 
Volunteer  Education  & Information 
Corps.  ^ 

In  addition  to  directing  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  Volunteer  Education  & 
Information  Corps,  Steve  Ulsh  coordi- 
nates the  Commission  PEA  Y program. 
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by  Rich  Faler 


Winter  amazes  me.  It  clois- 
ters most  folks  in  their 
homes  until  the  spring  thaw 
melts  it,  and  keeps  the  PennDOT 
workers  busy  plowing  and  spreading 
gravel.  For  all  the  harsh  words  thrown 
at  Old  Man  Winter,  the  snow  and  ice 
transform  the  outside  world  into  a mys- 
tical dreamland  that  no  other  season  of 
the  year  can  match. 

Fishing  while  the  air  seems  crystal- 
ized  around  you  and  the  streamside 
brush  is  blossomed  in  white  bursts  gives 
special  meaning  to  an  outing.  Add  to 
that  the  sight  of  brilliant  emerald 
northern  pike  swimming  out  from 
under  shoreline  shelf  ice  and  nudging 
your  slowly  waving  bait,  and  you’ve 
had  an  experience  few  can  match.  Such 
is  February  pike  fishing  in  streams. 


I first  encountered  this  special  fishing 
with  a friend  of  mine,  Kevin  Snyder  of 
Greenville,  Pennsylvania.  We  took  off 
one  morning  dressed  in  garb  more  suit- 
able for  deer  hunting  than  fishing. 
Parking  in  a Game  Commission  lot,  we 
grabbed  our  gear  and  headed  for  the 
small  stream  that  emptied  the  Commis- 
sion lake. 

The  stream  was  only  20  feet  wide  in 
the  largest  pools  and  averaged  three  feet 
deep.  Its  entire  shoreline  was  lined  with 
thick  overhanging  brush.  I've  speared 
carp  here  in  January  and  can  attest  to 
the  use  of  this  brush  as  shelter  by  the 
resident  fish. 

Because  of  the  dam  it  drained,  the 
stream  remained  open  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  downstream  from  the  dam. 
About  three  feet  of  ice  formed  along  the 
edge,  but  everything  in  the  middle  was 
as  open  as  mid-July.  Like  most  water- 
ways in  mid-winter  the  water  was  low 
and  clear.  Every  pebble  and  stick  on  the 


bottom  could  be  seen.  Bluegills,  min- 
nows and  carp  were  frequently  seen  as 
they  slowly  finned  through  the  currents. 

Just  as  the  fish  could  be  seen,  they 
could  see  us.  We  moved  slowly  and 
tried  not  to  get  too  much  motion  into 
our  activities. 

This  pike  fishing  involves  some  give 
and  take.  The  extremely  clear  water 
demands  the  finest  lines-  heavy  line 
and  the  pike  would  sometimes  spook 
off  the  bait.  The  brush  and  submerged 
logs  demanded  heavy  lines.  Rather  than 
having  heavy  lines  and  no  hits,  we  opted 
for  light  4-pound-test  lines  and  the 
occasional  break-off.  It  seemed  the 
right  kind  of  trade  to  make. 

The  end  of  the  monofilament  was 
rigged  with  one  heavy  splitshot  a foot 
above  the  size  2 hook  tied  to  the  end. 
Nothing  else  was  needed.  Long  casts 
were  impossible  and  the  currents  were 
moderate. 

A stop  the  night  before  at  Carl’s 
Golden  IJawn  got  all  the  bait  necessary 
a bag  of  smelt.  The  smelt  were  already 
beheaded  and  gutted.  The  hook  point 
was  placed  about  half  an  inch  along  the 
backbone  inside  the  smelt.  It  was  then 
pushed  through  so  it  came  out  the  back 
of  the  bait.  It  was  then  pulled  partially 
through,  twisted  half  a turn  and  hooked 
into  the  back  an  inch  toward  the  tail 
from  the  spot  it  exited  during  the  first 
hooking.  The  line  was  now  snugged 
back  and  the  point  buried  in  the  flesh. 
The  result  of  this  hookup  was  a hidden 
hook  that  kept  the  smelt  pointed  head- 
end  up-current. 

When  cast  out  into  the  stream,  the 
heavy  splitshot  pulled  the  semi-buoyant 
smelt  to  the  bottom.  The  shot  rested  on 
the  bottom  and  the  foot  of  line  to  the 
hook  allowed  the  smelt  to  weave  in  the 
currents  a few  inches  above  bottom. 
Though  headless,  the  smelt  gave  a life- 
like appearance  that  a lot  of  really  live 
bait  could  take  lessons  from. 

Because  of  the  low,  clear  water,  every 
bait  could  be  watched  like  a hawk. 
Watching  a bobber  in  May  and  won- 
dering if  a crappie  is  watching  the  bait  is 
one  thing,  but  freezing  while  staring  at  a 
smelt  in  the  middle  of  an  empty  pool  is 
quite  another.  It  takes  a lot  of  persever- 
ance to  keep  at  it. 

Even  though  pike  were  sometimes 
spotted,  they  seem  to  hold  against  a log 
with  light-defracting  ripples  overhead 
or  to  hide  under  the  shoreline  brush  and 
shelf  ice.  Though  the  larger  pools  of 
mid-winter  streams  seem  void  of  the 
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large  gamefish,  they  are  certainly  there. 
They  also  most  certainly  see  the  bait 
waving  in  the  current. 

Winter  pike  are  slow  and  deliberate. 
It  often  takes  them  10  minutes  to  work 
three  feet  to  a bait.  Once  they  reach  a 
bait,  they  will  often  nudge  it  with  their 
snouts  and  sort  of  feel  it  out.  This  is  a 
critical  time. 

Move  too  much  on  the  shore  and 
you’ll  spook  the  fish  you’ve  been  want- 
ing. Keep  still  and  the  pike  may  suck  the 
bait.  Once  this  is  observed  and  it  is  con- 
firmed that  the  entire  bait  is  engulfed, 
it’s  time  to  give  a sharp  pull  on  the  rod 
and  get  the  fight  on.  Some  pike  watch 
the  bait  or  nudge  it,  but  simply  refuse  to 
take  it.  This  is  most  frustrating.  Proba- 
bly the  hardest  thing  in  this  whole 
sequence  is  to  keep  the  rod  hand  steady 
until  the  proper  moment  for  the  strike. 
It’s  entirely  too  easy  to  anticipate  the 
fish  taking  the  smelt,  and  striking  too 
soon.  Needless  to  say,  such  an  action 
only  spooks  the  fish. 

Because  the  small  streams  below 
small  dams  seem  best  for  this  type  of 
fishing,  1 only  fish  in  the  largest  pools.  1 
make  sure  my  bait  is  next  to  a hiding 
spot  to  maximize  results.  The  edges  of 
the  ice  and  brush  are  certainly  a target. 
Any  undercut  root  systems  or  log  piles 
are  also  fished  hard.  I always  try  to  cast 
the  smelt  so  it  lands  at  the  edge  of  the 
main  current  where  it  swings  next  to  the 
cover. 

When  1 say  fish  hard,  1 mean  that  the 
bait  is  kept  there  longest.  One  doesn’t 
fish  hard  in  the  sense  of  making  many 
casts  like  a tournament  bass  fisherman. 
Instead,  one  fishes  hard  in  the  sense  of 
sticking  with  it  and  keeping  his  line  in 
the  water  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 

Just  how  productive  is  this  mid- 
winter pike  fishing?  Like  all  outdoor 
pursuits,  there  are  no  guarantees.  I can, 
however,  tell  you  how  well  we’ve  done 
fishing  smaller  streams  with  this  type  of 
smelt  hookup.  In  one  week,  Kevin, 
some  of  Kevin’s  friends,  and  I took 
approximately  10  legal  pike  from  one 
pool.  Each  pike  was  over  28  inches 
long.  One  was  lost  that  was  estimated  to 
be  close  to  40.  Not  many  small  streams 
give  this  type  of  yield  during  the 
summer. 

I am  prejudiced.  1 prefer  smaller 
water  in  the  winter.  In  all  fairness, 
larger  streams  also  produce.  One  must 
be  able  to  read  the  water  very  well, 
however.  The  fish  may  slowly  circle  the 
pool,  but  then  again,  they  may  not. 


Maximum  results  are  obtained  by  get- 
ting the  bait  close  to  the  resting  loca- 
tions. This  is  harder  in  the  larger  flows. 

Two  factors  are  needed  to  qualify  a 
stream  for  mid-winter  pike  fishing. 
First,  the  water  must  naturally  harbor 
pike.  Secondly,  the  water  must  be  open 
enough  that  one  can  fish.  A solid  cover- 
ing of  ice  simply  won’t  do. 

Tailraces  below  dams  are  the  most 
probable  source  of  fishable  water.  Many 
anglers  fish  below  Kinzua,  Pymatuning 
and  Shenango  reservoirs  on  a regular 
basis.  They  have  open  water  below 
them  all  winter  long.  The  water  below 
Pymatuning  stays  open  all  the  way 
down  to  Shenango  a full  15  miles 
downstream.  It’s  all  fishable  and  holds 
a lot  of  trophy-sized  fish. 

When  tailrace  searching,  don’t  forget 
the  smaller  dams.  Earthen  or  concrete 
dams  that  back  up  10  or  more  acres 
may  have  only  one  pool  below  them 
that  stays  ice-free  in  the  colder  weather. 
It  may  have  a quarter  of  a mile  of  open 
water.  Whether  one  pool  or  more,  these 


small  waterways  hold  fish,  are  less  dan- 
gerous to  be  around,  are  easy  to  fish, 
and  receive  less  pressure  than  their 
larger  counterparts. 

Search  out  every  small  dam  in  your 
area  and  check  it  out.  Flood  control 
dams  have  been  winners  for  me.  Some 
of  these  may  also  hold  bonus  fish  such 
as  bass,  walleye,  muskies,  and  trout  in 
addition  to  northern  pike. 

When  the  blasts  of  ice  scream  across 
the  hills,  you  may  be  content  to  nestle 
into  a snug  home.  For  a really  different 
fishing  experience,  though,  you’ll  want 
to  pull  on  that  stocking  cap  and  double 
wrap  a scarf  around  your  neck.  Head 
for  a small,  clear  stream,  and  toss  out  a 
smelt  or  two.  While  they  wave  in  the 
current,  watch  the  fish  at  your  feet.  It's 
like  having  a beautiful  aquarium  at 
your  feet  and  all  the  pureness  of  Mother 
Nature  around  you. 

When  that  emerald  green  pike  grins 
as  he  pokes  the  bait,  the  experience  is 
complete.  Who  needs  to 
wait  for  May?  1-LA] 
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by  Lefty  Kreh 
photos  by  the  author 


There  are  rare  angling  situations 
where  a successful  lly  fisherman 
can  take  just  two  patterns  to  a 
trout  stream  and  need  no  more. 

Hordes  of  fly  fishermen  flock  to  the 
limestone  streams  of  Cumberland 
County  near  Carlisle  and  Chambers- 
burg  during  the  late  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  They  are  there  to  test  the  per- 
snickety and  cautious  trout.  The  aver- 
age angler  carries  a box  loaded  with 
various  fly  patterns,  which  includes 
nymphs,  wets,  dries  and  terrestrials. 

Not  only  is  there  a problem  of  what 
to  choose  and  cast  to  rising  fish,  but 
there  are  the  crowds  to  contend  with.  I 
know  that  on  many  occasions  1 have 
worked  to  a position  and  was  about  to 
cast  to  a trout  when  someone  ap- 
proached and  spooked  the  fish. 

During  the  summer  there  are  well- 
worn  paths  along  the  stream  banks  of 
the  Letort,  Falling  Springs,  Big  Spring 
and  Green  Spring.  But  in  the  winter- 
time there  are  no  paths  and  very,  very 
few  anglers.  In  fact,  it’s  unusual  to  find 
anyone  fishing  these  waters  for  trout. 


Yet,  I feel  that  it  is  the  best  time  to  fish 
there.  Many  summer  visitors  come  to 
the  Letort  in  particular  to  visit  it,  almost 
as  a fishing  shrine,  to  cast  a bit  on  its 
surface,  and  then  depart  having  never 
stuck  a fish.  But  the  few  anglers  who 
fish  these  streams  in  the  winter  are  regu- 
lars who  go  there  for  fun  and  expect  to 
catch  trout. 

Unlike  almost  all  other  Pennsylvania 
trout  streams,  these  limestone  creeks 
have  a winter  temperature  within  a few 
degrees  of  the  summer  period  for  at 
least  a mile  from  their  source.  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  that  the  waters  that 
create  the  creeks  surge  upward  from 
deep  within  the  earth  and  arrive  at  the 
surface  at  ground  temperature  (near  50 
degrees-  ideal  for  trout).  At  such 
temperatures  trout  are  frisky  and  feed 
avidly  just  about  as  actively  as  they  do 
in  the  summer. 

But,  there  are  no  grasshoppers,  crick- 
ets or  other  terrestrials  falling  to  the 
surface,  or  sulphurs,  tricos  or  other 
mayflies  to  nourish  the  trout.  Luckily, 
this  is  no  problem  for  the  fish.  The 
dense  strands  of  aquatic  weeds  or 
grasses  growing  in  these  streams  have  a 
multitude  of  what  trout  regard  as  the 
tastiest  of  foods  sow  bugs  and  fresh- 
water shrimp.  High  in  protein,  these 
underwater  insects  are  more  than  enough 
food  to  keep  the  trout  fat  and  sassy. 

The  only  fly  patterns  you  need  are 
imitations  of  the  sow  bugs  and  fresh- 
water shrimp.  Both  of  them  are  amber 
in  color  and  about  the  size  of  a pattern 
dressed  on  a size  12  to  18  hook,  so  they 
look  very  much  alike.  1 choose  to  fish 
both  patterns,  but  there  have  been  days 
when  1 tried  only  the  sow  bug  imitation 
and  found  that  trout  took  it  avidly.  I 
believe  that  they  accepted  it  as  both  a 
sow  bug  and  a shrimp. 

There  are  dozens  of  fly  tying  books 
that  show  how  to  tie  sow  bugs  -and 
anyone  who  can  build  the  most  basic  of 
flies  can  tie  the  sow  bugs.  The  shrimp 
takes  a little  more  skill  to  make,  but 
not  much.  If  you  can’t  or  don’t  want  to 


tie  your  own,  local  fly  shops  sell  the 
patterns.  I suggest  carrying  them  in 
sizes  12,  16  and  18. 

Tackle  required  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  summer.  A leader  of  about  10  feet 
tapered  to  5X  is  ideal.  A light  rod  that 
will  throw  a fly  line  from  size  2 to  5 (1 
prefer  the  size  2 or  3 lines). 

Another  very  good  line  for  this  kind 
of  fishing  is  the  Shooting  Line,  manu- 
factured by  Cortland  and  Scientific 
Anglers  and  used  to  attach  to  the  rear  of 
a shooting  taper  head.  This  is  a level 
line,  about  the  size  of  a number  2 line, 
and  is  very  inexpensive.  The  reason  why 
this  line  works  well  (as  does  a double  or 
weight-forward  taper)  is  that  you  should 
be  roll  casting  most  of  the  time.  1 never 
make  a conventional  backcast  or  for- 
ward cast  if  1 can  help  it  in  the  winter. 
The  roll  cast  keeps  the  fly  in  the  water. 
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where  it  stays  wet,  and  a proper  roll  cast 
allows  you  to  drop  the  fly  in  front  of  a 
fish  without  alarming  it  much  better 
than  a conventional  cast. 

The  technique  is  simple  -you  just 
need  to  know  a few  things.  First,  there 
will  be  almost  no  surface  feeding  in  the 
winter.  Polarizing  glasses  are  a must, 
and  I prefer  the  lighter  tints,  rather  than 
the  gray  or  gray/ green  style.  A hat 
reduces  glare  and  helps  you  see  the  fish 
better,  too,  especially  if  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground.  The  fish  are  often  rooting  in 
the  grass,  attempting  to  dislodge  the 
sow  bugs  and  shrimp.  They  swim  forci- 
bly into  the  grass,  throwing  their  bodies 
against  it  and  after  considerable  com- 
motion, drift  back  and  pick  up  any 
insects  that  have  been  dislodged.  They 
often  cruise  just  beneath  the  surface  and 
on  top  of  the  aquatic  weeds,  searching 


for  the  scuds  or  shrimp  that  may  be 
exposed. 

If  you  can  find  a “rooting”  trout  or 
one  cruising,  obviously  searching  for 
insects,  your  game  will  be  easy  to  play. 
For  a rooting  fish  I try  to  get  behind  the 
trout  and  to  the  side.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
is  finished  rooting  and  drifts  back,  roll 
cast  the  fly  far  enough  ahead  so  that  it 
will  sink  to  the  trout’s  level  as  it  nears 
the  fish.  For  cruising  fish,  I try  to  antic- 
ipate where  the  fish  is  going  (they  seem 
always  to  turn  into  another  direction 
just  as  you  cast)  and  roll  cast  the  imita- 
tion about  two  feet  ahead  of  the  fish  so 
that  it  is  on  a collision  course. 

Since  land  vegetation  is  at  a min- 
imum and  often  there  is  snow,  you  can 
be  easily  seen  by  fish  cruising  high  in  the 
water.  You  need  to  move  along  the 
streambank  slowly  and  quietly.  Roll 


casting  keeps  the  line  low  and  seems  to 
reduce  the  guides’  freezing,  since  you 
retrieve  less  line.  But  should  the  line 
freeze  in  the  guides,  simply  lower  the 
rod  into  the  water  for  a few  moments 
and  then  shake  loose  the  ice.  I wear 
wool  gloves  that  have  a slit  in  the  first 
finger  and  the  thumb,  slipping  only  the 
finger  tips  through  the  slit.  Those  gloves 
with  all  the  fingers  missing  just  don’t 
keep  my  hands  warm.  Hip  boots  are 
recommended,  because  the  banks  can 
give  way  and  you  can  fall  through  the 
crust  up  to  your  knees. 

That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Take  a 
light  fly  rod,  a few  sow  bug  or  shrimp 
patterns,  dress  warmly,  and  move  slow- 
ly along  a limestone  stream,  looking  for 
trout.  If  you  want  the  best  fishing  you’ll 
get  all  year  on  these  creeks-  try  it  this 
winter.  I PA1 
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The  Hare’s  Ear  Nymph  is  one  of  the  most  effective  flies,  and  it  has  earned  a 
berth  of  prominence  in  the  best  anglers  ’ fly  boxes. 


A Hare’s 
Ear  Nymph 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 

The  Hare’s  Ear  has  enjoyed  a lon- 
gevity few  other  fly  patterns  can 
match.  It  was  first  dressed  as  a 
winged  wet  fly  and  references  to  it  are 
sprinkled  throughout  early  British  an- 
gling literature.  When  the  dry  fly  began 
to  gain  stature  it  was  found  that  the 
pattern’s  bristly  body,  particularly  when 
dressed  with  floatant,  would  float  in  the 
film  and  serve  adequately  as  a dry  fly. 

This  quality  inspired  a specific  dry  fly 
version  of  the  Hare’s  Ear,  dressed  with 
split  wings  and  occasionally  (but  not 
generally)  with  a collar-type  hackle. 
Other  versions  appeared  as  well,  includ- 
ing a Hare’s  Ear  Sedge  and  a Scarlet- 
Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear.  Because  the  origi- 
nal pattern  had  a body  ribbing  of  fine 
gold  tinsel  or  gold  wire  it  was  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s 
Ear,  or  simply,  the  G.R.  Hare’s  Ear. 

There  has  always  been  an  aura  of 
mystery  surrounding  the  Hare’s  Ear. 
There  was  never  a question  of  its  effec- 
tiveness; indeed,  some  of  fly  fishing’s 
most  prominent  citizens  were  enthusi- 
astic about  its  fish-catching  capabilities. 
It  was  why  the  pattern  was  so  successful 
that  seemed  to  confound  its  users. 
Skues  had  complete  confidence  that  it 
was  the  best  of  patterns-  used  wet  or 
dry-  when  the  large  medium-olive  duns 
were  emerging  in  spring  on  British 
chalk  streams.  But  he  wrote  of  his 
dilemma,  “Why,  then,  should  a pattern 
dressed  with  a body  of  a dusty  grey- 
brown,  ribbed  with  flat  gold  and  ex- 
tremely rough,  be  taken  by  the  trout  for 
a smooth-bodied  fly  with  an  olive-green 
body?” 

Early  in  his  career  Halford  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  Hare’s  Ear  but 
eventually,  after  he  became  committed 
to  “precise  imitation,”  he  abandoned  it 
because  he  could  not  find  a logical 
explanation  for  its  success. 

Skues  theorized  that  the  rough,  scrag- 
gly  appearance  of  the  Hare’s  Ear  sug- 
gested the  natural  fly  in  a partial  state  of 
emergence,  or  fully  emerged  and  stand- 
ing on  its  nymphal  shuck.  This  explana- 
tion is  accepted  by  many  today  but  it  is 
still  a topic  that  fly  fishermen  are  willing 
to  debate  far  into  the  night. 
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During  the  past  few  years  I have  had 
several  requests  from  Angler  readers 
for  an  artiele  describing  the  Hare’s  Ear 
nymph.  As  I researched  a number  of 
pattern  books  1 found  that  there  is  no 
“standard”  Hare’s  Ear  Nymph  pattern. 
In  fact,  several  tyers  deviate  entirely 
from  the  rough-body  concept  and  in- 
stead utilize  fine-textured  rabbit  body 
fur  in  a more  or  less  conventional  style. 
So  I decided  to  attempt  a nymph  pat- 
tern that  retained  the  distinctive  rough- 
ness that  identifies  the  Hare’s  Ear,  and 
after  two  years  of  field-testing  1 can  say 
that  it  has  earned  a permanent  berth  in 
my  nymph  box. 

Hare’s  ear  fur  generally  comes  pack- 
aged from  suppliers  with  the  rabbit’s 
mask  and  ears  attached.  Each  unit  has  a 
wide  variety  of  fur,  ranging  from  short 
and  coarse  on  the  ears  to  long  and  soft 
along  the  face.  In  addition,  several 
shades  of  gray  and  tan  are  represented, 
making  possible  many  combinations  of 
color  and  texture. 


In  dressing  the  Hare’s  Ear  Nymph 
the  abdomen  is  fashioned  of  short, 
coarse  fur  spun  in  a dubbing  loop.  Alter 
ribbing  the  abdomen  with  fine  copper 
wire  the  fur  body  is  trimmed  both 
above  and  below  the  shank,  creating  a 
flat-bodied  effect  with  untrimmed 
guard  hairs  extending  along  the  sides  in 
the  manner  of  gill  filaments.  The  thorax 
is  dubbed  of  longer  fur  guard  hairs 
and  all  and  the  fur  above  the  shank  is 
trimmed  close.  The  long  fur  and  hairs 
extending  along  the  sides  and  under- 
neath the  thorax  suggest  the  nymph's 
legs,  eliminating  the  need  for  hackle. 

You  may  dress  the  Hare’s  Ear  Nymph 
in  virtually  any  size  you  wish  within 
reason,  of  course,  but  I’ve  found  the 
range  from  size  12  to  18  particularly 
useful.  With  the  variety  of  fur  shades 
available  in  a typical  mask/ ears  set,  it  is 
useful  to  tie  the  nymph  in  many  size  and 
color  combinations.  For  example,  1 use 
a dark  version  in  size  14  as  a Hendrick- 


son nymph  and  a tan  size  16  when  the 
Sulphurs  are  hatching.  Moth  are  ex- 
tremely effective  during  their  respective 
times. 

The  Hare's  Ear  Nymph  will  fish  at  all 
levels,  but  for  bottom  work  it  w ill  need 
a little  help,  particularly  in  fairly  deep 
water.  Here  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  attach  splitshot  or  wraparound 
lead  strips  to  the  leader  to  achieve  the 
desired  depth.  Or  better  yet.  the  nymph 
may  be  self-weighted  by  dressing  it  with 
an  underwinding  of  lead  wire  in  the 
thorax  area. 

To  me,  however,  fishing  the  pattern 
unweighted  and  with  a floating  line  is 
the  best  of  all  worlds,  particularly  when 
trout  are  taking  emergers  during  the 
hatch.  Untreated,  the  Hare’s  Ear 
Nymph  fishes  just  below  the  surface; 
with  a bit  of  floatant  worked  into  the 
fur  it  hangs  in  the  film.  Either  way,  the 
rise  is  visible  and  fully  as  exciting  as  dry 
lly  fishing.  E3 


/Clamp  a long-shanked  hook  in 
• the  vise  and  tie  in  brown  6/0  pre- 
waxed thread  at  the  bend.  For  tails,  tie 
in  three  stripped  brown  haekles  for  an 
effective  tail  length  equivalent  to  the 
shank  length.  Split  the  tails  hv  winding 
between  ribs.  For  body  ribbing  tie  in  a 
length  of  fme  copper  wire  and  wind  it 
over  its  short  end  to  a point  a third  of 
the  shank  length  behind  the  eye.  Wind 
the  thread  back  to  the  bend  and  form  a 
2-inch  dubbing  loop.  Wind  working 
thread  forward  and  allow  the  bobbin  to 
hang. 


A Form  another  dubbing  loop  at  the 
■ • fore  end  of  the  fur  abdomen  and 
wind  the  working  thread  forward  to  a 
point  an  eighth-inch  behind  the  eye. 


2 From  a hare's  mask  and  ears, 
• pluck  small  bunches  of  fur,  guard 
hairs  and  all,  and  insert  them  evenly 
between  the  threads  in  the  dubbing 
loop.  Then  carefully  close  the  loop, 
trapping  the  fur  bunches.  Clamp  the 
hackle  pliers  to  the  end  of  the  dubbing 
loop  and  spin,  twisting  the  loop  and 
forming  fur  chenille. 


5 Apply  longer  fur  and  guard  hairs 
• to  the  loop.  Spin  or  twist  as  in 
Step  2,  and  then  wind  the  dubbing  to 
form  a thick  thorax. 


JWind  the  fur  dubbing  forward 
• two-thirds  the  shank  length  ami 
lie  off  with  working  thread.  Trim  the 
excess  dubbing  loop.  Wind  the  wire 
ribbing  in  spaced  counterclockwise 
turns  and  tie  it  off  at  the  fore  end  of  the 
dubbed  abdomen.  Trim  the  excess. 
Then,  with  straight  scissors,  trim  the  fur 
above  anil  below  the  shank,  as  shown. 
Do  not  trim  the  sides. 


jf  Trim  the  fur  only  on  top  of  the 
1/  • thorax,  allowing  the  long  fur  on 
the  sides  anil  bottom  to  represent  legs. 
Wrap  the  head,  whip  finish  and  apply 
head  lacquer  to  complete  the  Hare 's  Far 
Nymph. 
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The  Little  Juniata  River 


“Gettin’  ready  for  trout  season?”  the  gas 
station  attendant  asked  with  a toothy 
grin,  eyeing  the  waders,  vest  and  alumi- 
num rod  cases  in  the  pickup  truck’s  bed. 
“Won’t  be  long  now,  just  six  weeks  until 
opening  day.  Can’t  wait,  nothin’  like 
drout  . . .” 


“You’re  right,”  I interrupted,  shoving 
a $10  bill  into  his  hand  and  turning  the 
ignition  key  at  the  same  time.  “Not  long 
at  all.” 

1 think  1 nearly  ran  over  his  foot  pul- 
ling away  from  the  pumps,  leaving  him 
in  mid-sentence,  gas  still  dripping  from 
the  hose  nozzle  in  his  hand.  But  the 
| afternoon  sun  was  already  starting  to 
wane  a bit  and  1 had  a 30-minute  drive 
jil)  t0  Little  Juniata  River. 

' 35? 


Sorry  about  that,  buddy,”  1 thought. 


by  Jeff  Mulhollem 

photos  by  the  author 


“But  it  gets  dark  too  early  these  late 
winter  evenings  and  I’d  rather  be  fishing 
than  talking  about  it.” 

Since  1980  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  Fish 
Commission  declared  the  Little  Juniata 
River  open  to  trout  fishing  year-round, 
fanatics  like  me  have  not  had  to  wait 
until  the  traditional  mid-April  opener 
to  wet  a line,  and  like  many  other 
anglers  in  this  area,  1 have  made  a habit 
of  visiting  the  river  as  often  as  possible, 
every  month  of  the  year. 

A nutrient-rich  limestone  flow,  the 
Little  Juniata’s  emergence  as  a first-rate 
fishery  is  truly  amazing  in  light  of  its 
history.  Before  1970,  fouled  by  dis- 
charges from  Tyrone’s  Westvaco  paper- 
mill  and  virtually  untreated  sewage 
from  a number  of  sources,  the  river 
was  terribly  polluted. 

But  today,  thanks  to  production  cut- 
backs and  environmental  improvements 
at  the  mill,  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  the  spectacular 
scouring  effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes, 
the  river  is  a leading  candidate  for 
“comeback  trout  stream  of  the  century.” 

Since  1 970,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
been  annually  stocking  the  Little  Juni- 
ata with  as  many  as  100,000  brown 
trout  fingerlings  from  Tyrone  in  Blair 
County  to  the  stream’s  confluence  with 
the  Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River  in  Huntingdon  County. 

Big  trout 

A few  thousand  rainbow  trout  were 
also  planted  into  the  Blair  County  sec- 
tion of  the  Little  Juniata  in  the  early 
1970s.  A few  apparently  survived  and 
grew  to  enormous  proportions. 

A 19-year-old  Altoona  youth,  Randy 
Barr,  nearly  broke  the  state  rainbow 
trout  record  with  a 26-inch  fish  he  took 
from  the  Little  Juniata  the  morning  of 
April  12,  1986,  near  Birmingham  in 
Blair  County.  The  monster  tipped  the 
scales  at  better  than  9 pounds.  And  a 
Tyrone  man,  Dick  Merrits,  caught  an 
8-pound-plus  rainbow  not  far  from  his 
? home  in  1985. 

Paralleled  by  the  Conrail  mainline 
j and  state  routes  220,  453  and  45  for 
r much  of  its  length,  the  Little  Juniata  is 
L nonetheless  a picturesque  stream,  espe- 
r dally  between  the  village  of  Spruce 
1 Creek  and  Barree,  where  it  has  cut  a 


breathtaking  gorge. 

Its  trout  are  distinctive  as  well, 
brightly  red  speckled  with  almost 
buttery-yellow  tones  outside,  with 
salmon-colored  flesh  inside,  reportedly 
from  a steady  diet  of  crawfish. 

But  “the  river,”  as  the  regulars  have 
dubbed  it,  defies  Eastern  trout  stream 
logic.  For  a limestoner,  it  is  uncom- 
monly big  and  powerful,  larger  than 
widely  celebrated  Penns  Creek,  almost 
like  a Western  trout  river.  Further- 
more, water  quality  in  its  lower  reaches 
is  excellent,  but  its  tiny  headwaters  are 
straddled  by  Altoona,  a city  of  52,000. 

The  former  “Railroad  Capital  of  the 
World’s”  Easterly  Sewage  Treatment 
Plant,  during  dry  seasons,  provides 
about  half  of  the  upper  Little  Juniata’s 
flow  volume. 

Pollution  problems  still  plague  the 
upper  river,  but  water  quality  is  improv- 
ing every  year.  Altoona  has  begun  a 
massive  $42  million  sewer  system  re- 
construction project  that  should  have  a 
noticeable  impact  when  it  is  completed 
by  1990  or  so. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  the  upper 
Little  Juniata  may  be  too  warm  to  sup- 
port trout,  anyway.  Only  after  a series 
of  underground  springs  erupts  into  the 
riverbed,  and  after  a number  of  pure 
feeder  creeks  empty  in,  does  the  river 
undergo  its  metamorphosis. 

The  Little  J uniata  is  fed  by  Bell’s  Gap 
Run  and  Little  Bald  Eagle,  both  stocked 
heavily  with  trout  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  Tipton  Run,  classified  as  a 
Class  A wild  brown  trout  stream. 
Nationally  famous  little  limestoner 
Spruce  Creek  which  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  often  thrust  into  head- 
lines with  his  frequent  visits,  also  emp- 
ties into  the  river. 

Locals  tell  a story  about  a Carter  visit 
while  he  was  in  the  White  House  when 
he  decided  to  fish  in  the  river,  several 
miles  from  his  beat  on  Spruce  Creek. 
Carter  reportedly  spent  an  entire  week- 
end on  the  river.  The  tale  may  not  be 
true,  but  it’s  easy  to  believe.  The  Little 
Juniata  has  a sort  of  magnetic  charm 
about  it. 

Hatches 

Like  all  great  trout  waters,  the  river 
has  attracted  a cult  following  of  fly 
fishermen  that  regard  it  almost  reli- 
giously. Locally,  longrodders  have  label- 
ed the  Little  Juniata  a “caddis  stream.” 
That’s  not  to  say  that  excellent  hatches 
of  mayflies  don't  occur — they  do,  par- 


ticularly in  May,  June  and  July. 

The  river’s  little  known  whitefly 
hatch  (Ephoron  leukun)  that  comes 
off  in  August  and  September,  even 
rivals  the  famous  whitefly  emergences 
on  better  known  Keystone  State  waters 
to  the  east  like  the  Yellow  Breeches. 

But  a baffling  variety  of  caddises  in 
colors  ranging  from  green  to  black  to 
speckled-brown  comes  skipping  off  the 
river  every  season.  While  mayfly  hatches 
may  have  been  diminished  somewhat 
by  the  decades  of  pollution,  the  hardy 
caddis  flourished.  Flyfishermen  famil- 
iar with  the  river  don’t  begin  with  an 
Adams  they  start  most  angling  ses- 
sions with  a brown  caddis. 

Baits,  lures 

Bait  and  lure  fishermen  also  prosper 
on  the  Little  Juniata.  In  fact,  they  seem 
to  catch  most  of  the  really  big  browns. 
Minnows  fished  fast  to  cover  a lot  of 
water  seem  to  be  a good  choice,  followed 
by  nightcrawlers.  Perhaps  the  best  big- 
fish  bait  are  soft-shelled  crayfish.  But 
one  extremely  successful  river  junkie  1 
know  fishes  only  with  crickets,  and  he 
sinks  them  to  the  bottom. 

Hardware  tossers  catch  some  nice 
trout,  too,  particularly  in  the  spring 
when  the  water  is  up  and  off-color. 

Blair  County  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Rosser,  who  knows  the  Lit- 
tle Juniata  well,  has  been  seeing  encou- 
raging signs. 

“Over  the  years,  as  water  quality  has 
gotten  better  and  better,”  he  said 
recently,  “1  have  seen  many  forms  of 
aquatic  organisms  return.  The  last  few 
times  we  electro-fished,  we  w'ere  sur- 
prised by  the  amount  of  trout  reproduc- 
tion, and  with  better  water  conditions 
have  come  sculpin  and  certain  types  of 
insect  life  had  disappeared.” 

Despite  heavy  fishing  pressure,  Rosser 
views  the  Little  Juniata  as  a stream 
where  anglers  can  expect  to  tangle  with 
big  brown  trout. 

“If  you  look  at  it  on  a year-round 
basis,”  he  explained,  “there  probably 
isn’t  another  stream  in  the  state  that 
gets  so  much  pressure.  But  it’s  big 
water,  and  fishermen  can  spread  out. 
There  is  no  place  else  I know  of  where 
so  many  anglers  can  be  found  in 
November  and  December,  as  well  as  in 
July  and  August. 

“The  big  trout  are  there,  too,”  Rosser 
added.  “We  found  a number  over  20 
inches  in  recent  surveys.  Guys  seem  to 
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catch  them  at  night  on  soft-shells  or  big 
lures.” 

Larry  Jackson,  area  fisheries  man- 
ager for  the  Fish  Commission,  who  has 
participated  in  electro-fishing  of  the 
river  the  past  few  years,  is  taken  by  the 
stream. 

“1  think  its  size  and  trout  cover  are 
impressive,”  he  said.  “Certainly  in  the 
southcentral  portion  of  the  state,  there’s 
nothing  else  like  it.  It’s  a big,  brawling 
stream,  and  the  Little  Juniata  has 
humbled  me  on  the  few  occasions  that  I 
have  fished  it.  But  brown  trout  fisheries 
will  do  that  to  you  occasionally.” 

At  the  request  of  the  Blair  and  Hunt- 
ingdon County  chapters  of  Trout  Un- 
limited, Jackson  and  other  Fish  Com- 
mission officials  considered  special 
regulations  for  the  river,  contemplating 


WCO  Walt  Rosser  slocks  the  Little 
Juniata  above  Spruce  Creek  with 
brown  trout.  A fter  the  fish  kill,  the 
Commission  stocked  some  35.000 
5-inch  to  8-inch  brown  trout.  Those 
fish  now  thrive,  but  anglers  are 
encouraged  to  release  these  fish  to  aid 
recovery. 


creation  of  some  trophy  trout  water. 
But  Trout  Unlimited’s  requests  were 
denied  because  of  some  information  the 
Fish  Commission  probably  wishes  it 
never  received. 

Fish  kill,  recovery 

Disaster  struck  the  middle  section  of 
the  river  in  late  October  1984.  A myste- 
rious fish  kill,  presumably  caused  by  the 


illegal  dumping  of  a highly  toxic  organic 
pesticide,  wiped  out  95  percent  of  the 
trout  over  six  miles.  The  perpetrator 
was  never  discovered.  Fortunately,  the 
best  part  of  the  fishery  below  Spruce 
Creek  was  spared. 

But  Rosser,  Jackson  and  others  wit- 
nessed how  productive  the  Little  Juni- 
ata is.  They  saw  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  large  trout  wash  up  dead  on  the 
banks.  When  the  trout  population  was 
restored,  they  decided,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  special  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  fishery.  The  river  was  doingjust 
fine. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  response  to 
the  tragic  event  was  dramatic.  A month 
later,  Rosser  supervised  the  planting  of 
35,000  brown  trout  between  5 and  8 
inches  long  in  the  victimized  stretch. 
Anglers  are  now  reporting  that  the  poi- 
soned part  of  the  river  has  returned  to 
normal. 

The  river’s  revitalization  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  Trout  Unlimited. 
After  the  poisoning,  the  Huntingdon 
County  Chapter  stapled  signs  to  trees 
along  the  banks,  urging  anglers  volun- 
tarily to  catch  and  release  small  trout  to 
aid  recovery. 

The  Blair  County  Chapter  offered  a 
substantial  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  fish 
killers,  as  did  other  groups,  and  last 
year  the  Blair  County  Chapter  adopted 
a one-mile  stretch  above  Spruce  Creek 
as  part  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Adopt-a-Stream  program. 

The  chapter  has  held  two  annual 
cleanups  along  about  six  miles  of  the 
river,  held  fly  fishing  clinics  near  Spruce 
Creek  and  this  year  put  up  “No  Litter- 
ing” signs. 

“We  considered  the  Little  Juniata 
River  our  stream  long  before  we  for- 
mally adopted  a piece  of  it,”  says  James 
Gregory,  Blair  County  Chapter  presi- 
dent 1983-85  and  former  editor  of  the 
award-winning  newsletter  Natural 
Channels.  Gregory  has  caught  a dozen 
or  so  1 7-inch  to  1 8-inch  trout  from  the 
Little  Juniata  over  the  last  decade,  but 
admits  he  is  still  searching  for  a real 
lunker. 

“Most  of  our  members  believe  in  and 
practice  catch-and-release  on  the  river,” 
Gregory  added.  “The  Little  Juniata  is  a 
stream  where  we  have  a chance  to  catch 
big  trout  year-round.  It’s  crowded  at 
times  in  the  late  spring,  but  there  is  no 
finer  place  to  be  on  a bright,  warm, 
late-winter  afternoon.”  [pa] 
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Muskellunge  Predation 

Myth  or  Reality ? 


by  Richard  A.  Snyder 


We  anglers  frequently  have  the  habit  of 
making  excuses  for  poor  catches.  Typi- 
cal reasons  given  for  unsuccessful  out- 
ings include  the  wrong  bait,  too  many 
water  skiers,  turbid  conditions,  clear 
water,  wrong  phase  of  the  moon,  too 
much  sun,  water  too  cold,  or  water  too 
warm.  Another  excuse  (or  accusation) 
is  that  all  the  sportfish  are  being  eaten 
by  muskellunge  stocked  by  the  Com- 
mission. Factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the  anglers  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
less  than  successful  angling  trip;  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  even  one  muskel- 
lunge often  earns  the  blame  from  sin- 
cere but  ill-informed  anglers. 

From  one  viewpoint,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  muskellunge,  both  the  purebred 
and  the  tiger  (the  hybrid  from  a cross 
between  a northern  pike  and  a muskel- 
lunge), have  inherited  so  much  ill  will 
from  some  anglers.  Consider  the  image 
presented  by  this  toothy  predator  and 
the  average  angler  might  very  well  agree 
with  some  of  the  misconceptions  about 
this  fish.  Capable  of  attaining  sizes  in 
excess  of  50  inches  in  length  as  well  as 
the  same  in  poundage,  the  muskellunge 
is  a long-lived  species,  and  individuals 
over  10  years  of  age  are  quite  common. 
The  muskellunge  has  a gape  capable  of 
handling  fish  of  respectable  size  as  well 
as  muskrats  and  waterfowl  (a  few  years 
ago  a large  musky  in  a glass-sided  truck 
regurgitated  an  entire  duck  in  front  of 
dozens  of  spectators),  not  to  mention 
that  the  ’lunge  also  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  wicked-looking  teeth.  Com- 
pound the  awesome  appearance  with  a 
nickname  like  waterwolf  or  tiger  (due  to 
the  hybrid’s  pronounced  markings, 
which  are  like  that  of  a tiger),  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  fish  could  fall  vic- 
tim to  myth  and  rumor  by  well- 
meaning  bass  or  walleye  advocates. 

Muskellunge  have  co-existed  with 
several  other  fish  species  for  thousands 
of  years  in  watersheds  to  the  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  western  and 
northwestern  portions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Populations  existed  in  riverine 
and  natural  lake  habitats  where  today 


some  anglers  fault  the  Commission  for 
stocking  them  in  what  is  still  the  origi- 
nal range. 

The  dam  building  era  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  fish  culture  have  provided 
many  acres  of  suitable  habitat  and  a 
supply  of  fry  and  fingerling  muskel- 
lunge for  introductory  and  mainte- 
nance stocking  programs.  Many  anglers, 
perhaps  acting  as  both  judge  and  jury, 
are  quick  to  say  that  the  ’lunge  is  an 


unnatural  component  to  numerous  lake 
and  riverine  fisheries.  These  same  anglers 
forget  that  some  trout,  bass  and  other 
sport  fishes  are  also  foreign  to  certain 
watersheds  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  stocked  muskellunge  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  from  Presque  Isle 
Bay  in  Erie  County  to  the  Delaware 
Estuary  in  Philadelphia  County,  and 
from  the  South  Fork  of  Tenmile  Creek 
in  Greene  County  to  Wayne  County’s 
Lower  Woods  Pond  and  hundreds  of 
points  in  between.  Not  all  the  plantings 
are  successful.  Commission  biologists 
and  technicians  are  still  studying  the 
species  and  its  requirements.  We  have 
obtained  sufficient  information  from 
many  studies  to  dispute  the  bad  reputa- 
tion the  muskellunge  has  among  some 
circles  of  anglers. 


Musky  behavior 

Information  on  muskellunge  behav- 
ior sheds  some  interesting  light  on  this 
species  as  a predator,  especially  when 
compared  to  other  popular  sportfish 
often  not  viewed  as  predators  by  some 


anglers.  The  muskellunge  is  a solitary, 
sedentary  fish  that  prefers  to  ambush 
prey  and  move  very  little  in  doing  so. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  during  and 
perhaps  immediately  before  spawning 
time,  when  muskellunge  do  “school  up” 
and  move  to  areas  of  heavy  vegetation. 
Even  in  the  best  of  habitats  muskel- 
lunge occur  in  rather  low  numbers. 
Compare  this  information  to  walleye, 
which  are  a schooling  predator  actively 
seeking  out  prey,  and  one  might  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  which  is  the  real 
fish-eater. 

Although  fingerling  muskellunge  in 
hatchery  situations  can  be  worked  onto 
a dry  pellet  diet,  live  fish  are  an  impor- 
tant component  of  their  diet  with  con- 
sumption varying  depending  on  the 
species  in  that  habitat.  There  often  is  a 
preference  for  soft-rayed  fishes  such  as 
chubs  and  suckers;  however,  spiny 
rayed  species  such  as  perch  are  also 
main  fare.  Once  the  prey  is  impaled  on 
the  large  canine  teeth,  it  is  rotated  and 
swallowed  head-first.  In  this  way,  the 
spines  are  compressed  naturally  against 
the  prey’s  body  for  easy  passage  through 
the  throat. 

Harm  to  other  species? 

In  Pennsylvania,  muskellunge  oc- 
cupy habitats  in  many  waters  that  also 
support  excellent  fisheries  of  other  spe- 
cies. In  1985,  Lake  Arthur  in  Butler 
County  produced  75  citation-size  (4 
pounds  and  larger)  largemouth  bass 
harvested  by  anglers.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
number  one  water  in  the  state.  Yet, 
Lake  Arthur  has  a fine  muskellunge 
population  of  both  purebreds  and 
tigers. 

Some  opponents  of  muskellunge 
management  might  be  quick  to  point 
out  that  having  ’lunge  in  a 3,200-acre 
lake  is  one  thing  but  having  them  in  the 
smaller  ones  more  typical  to  Pennsyl- 
vania is  another. 

During  routine  inventory  work  in 
1984  on  165-acre  Francis  Slocum  Lake, 
Luzerne  County,  27  muskellunge  were 
handled  in  netting  and  electrofishing 
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operations  with  19  (70  percent)  of  legal 
size  (30  inches  or  longer).  The  survey 
also  accounted  for  38  smallmouth  bass 
(4  to  18  inches),  5 1 5 largemouth  bass  (4 
to  2 1 inches),  1 28  black  crappies  (6  to  14 
inches),  2,318  yellow  perch  (5  to  12 
inches)  and  27  walleye  ( I 1 to  28  inches), 
plus  numerous  catfish  and  other  pan- 
fish, while  white  sucker,  golden  shiner 
and  alewife  were  also  taken.  The  main 
point  is  that  our  diverse  sportfish  com- 
munities, even  in  Pennsylvania’s  smaller 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  can  support  mus- 
kellunge  populations  without  harm  to 
other  sportfish  species. 

When  “tiny”  59-acre  Opossum  Creek 
Lake  in  Cumberland  County  was  drain- 
ed in  the  fall  of  1985  to  facilitate  repair 
work  on  the  dam  breast,  some  700  large- 
mouth  bass(includingsome  real  lunkers) 
and  well  in  excess  of  15,000  panfish 
were  taken  from  the  lake.  At  the  same 
time  a minimum  of  125  muskellunge 
were  handled.  Those  fish  ranged  in  size 
from  14.2  inches  (weighing  0.5  pounds) 
to  one  of  48.6  inches  (weighing  40 
pounds).  Of  the  125  handled,  58  (46 
percent)  were  legal  size. 

Speaking  just  of  legal-sized  ’lunge, 
the  density  of  muskellunge  in  Opossum 
Creek  Lake  was  at  one  fish  per  surface 
acre  probably  the  most  dense  muskel- 
lunge fishery  ever  documented  in  Penn- 
sylvania. To  hear  some  anti-muskellunge 
anglers,  it  probably  wasn’t  safe  to  walk 
along  the  shore  let  alone  wade  in  the 
shallows  for  fear  of  being  attacked.  Yet, 
this  small  lake  was  also  offering  an 
abundance  of  other  sportfish  not  to 
mention  a trout  fishery  in  the  early 
spring. 

How  the  ambusher  feeds 

The  muskellunge  is  usually  an  am- 
busher when  it  comes  to  feeding,  so  it 
will  undoubtedly  take  practically  any 
fish  of  appropriate  size  passing  near  it 
when  in  a hungry  mood.  As  with  many 
other  predators  (including  avian  and 
mammalian  predators),  ’lunge  have  a 
tendency  to  take  sick,  injured  or  crip- 
pled prey  in  other  words,  those  fish 
that  act  abnormal.  However,  water 
temperature,  time  of  the  year,  abun- 
dance of  preferred  forage,  for  instance, 
all  play  a role  in  what  the  muskellunge 
population  will  eat  in  a particular 
water.  During  much  of  the  year  differ- 
ences in  water  temperature  preference 
tend  to  segregate  muskellunge  from 
some  of  the  other  popular  sportfish 
such  as  largemouth  bass,  which  prefer 
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slightly  warmer  water  than  does  the 
muskellunge.  Water  temperature  also 
influences  when  feeding  occurs  and 
even  a muskellunge,  which  is  inefficient 
at  converting  fish  flesh  to  weight,  does 
not  eat  as  much  as  many  anglers  think. 

Stomach  analysis  is  another  interest- 
ing aspect  of  field  work  and  often  pro- 
vides additional  insight  into  how  a par- 
ticular species  is  faring  either  as  prey, 
predator  or  both.  While  Commission 
biologists  and  technicians  normally 
don't  sacrifice  fish  for  the  sake  of  exa- 
mining stomach  contents,  those  fish 
that  do  succumb  during  netting  and 
electrofishing  are  an  excellent  source  of 


information.  Also,  a technique  using  a 
standard  garden  sprayer  with  a long 
hose  and  tube-encased  syringe  needle, 
permits  the  field  worker  to  actually 
back-flush  the  stomach  contents  of  a 
living  fish  into  a container  for  later 
analysis.  The  subject  fish  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  water  no  worse  off  than 
perhaps  being  hungry.  Working  with 
larger  muskellunge,  unless  they  are 
anesthetized,  can  be  a problem  due  to 
the  teeth  and  the  potential  of  being  cut 
even  when  working  on  an  unconscious 
specimen. 

Most  of  the  Commission’s  stomach 
analysis  work  on  muskellunge  has 


Wicked-looking  teeth  and  an 
awesome  appearance  contribute  to  the 
musky’s  falling  victim  to  myths  and 
rumors  about  its  behavior. 


included  individuals  up  to  48  inches  in 
length.  About  71  percent  of  the  tiger 
muskellunge  stomachs  with  food  con- 
tained gizzard  shad.  The  typical  gizzard 
shad  ingested  ranged  from  6 to  9 inches 
in  length.  The  main  forage  in  the  lake  is 
gizzard  shad  and  most  predators  seemed 
to  be  targeting  that  species. 

The  intentional  stocking  of  muskel- 
lunge into  numerous  watersheds  across 
the  Commonwealth  is  with  one  purpose 
in  mind.  Muskellunge  are  stocked  in 
appropriate  habitats  to  add  diversity  to 
the  sportfishing  program  there  and  to 
add  a species  capable  of  truly  attaining 
trophy  size.  Contrary  to  local  opinion 
and  the  erroneous  thinking  of  a few 
years  ago,  muskellunge  are  not  stocked 
to  control  panfish  or  any  other  fishes. 

We  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  muskellunge  are  not  effective  in 
controlling  populations  of  other  fish 
even  in  the  smaller  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
Commission  biologists  have  seen  an 
occasional  bass  or  walleye  in  a muskel- 
lunge, but  the  incidence  of  such  sight- 
ings is  extremely  low  when  compared  to 
the  presence  of  other  species,  including 
carp,  bullheads,  suckers,  and  minnows. 
Ironically,  when  it  comes  to  predation 
and  muskellunge,  if  anything  concerns 
us,  it  is  the  predation  by  largemouth 
bass  on  recently  stocked  fingerling 
muskellunge,  but  that  is  the  basis  for 
another  Angler  article. 

Anglers  might  do  well  to  reconsider 
their  “excuses”  for  returning  home 
empty-handed.  Despite  its  fearsome 
appearance,  misunderstood  behavior 
and  unearned  reputation,  the  muskel- 
lunge does  not  deserve  to  be  as  maligned 
as  it  is  by  some  anglers.  The  “tiger  of  the 
waters”  consuming  all  other  fish  is  a 
myth.  The  truth  is  that  the  muskellunge 
is  a fine  gamefish  and  a beneficial  addi- 
tion to  the  sport  fishery,  preying  prim- 
arily on  whatever  forage  is  most  abund- 
ant, usually  fish  that  are  of  little  interest 
to  most  anglers.  ~ ^ 
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occurred  on  lakes  where  sampling  is 
easier  and  more  efficient  than  in  flow- 
ing water.  The  information  we  do  have 
from  sampling  in  rivers  indicates  that 
white  suckers  are  an  important  diet 
item  for  riverine  muskellunge.  In  an 
October  1986  electrofishing  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  goldfish  were  com- 
mon in  tiger  muskellunge.  Early  work 
on  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Berks  County, 
showed  small  white  crappies  to  be 
common  in  tiger  muskellunge  in  the  27- 
inch  to  35-inch  size  range.  At  that  time, 
crappies  were  quite  predominant  in  the 
lake,  even  to  the  point  of  being  overly 
abundant.  In  Ontelaunee  Reservoir, 


Berks  County,  in  1984  in  tiger  muskel- 
lunge stomachs  the  following  items 
were  noted: 

Size  of  Muskellunge 

(inches)  Stomach  Contents 

13.7  3 inch  spottail  shiner 

25.8  8 inch  yellow  perch 

28.5  (2)  5 inch  quillback  carpsucker 

33.5  9 inch  yellow  perch 

The  1983  sampling  of  8,400-acre 
Raystown  Lake  in  Huntingdon  County 
included  1 19  muskellunge  (mostly  tig- 
ers) taken  during  March-May  and 
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When  you  make  frequent  trips  to  the 
busy  Goldsboro  Access,  you  see  it  all. 


There  Were  Times  I Almost 

Jumped  in 

by  Art  Michaels 


Last  summer  my  wife  and  I 
frequently  took  our  2-year-old 
daughter  and  5-year-old  son  to 
the  Commission’s  Goldsboro  Access  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  about  10  miles 
southeast  of  Harrisburg.  We’d  go  there 
after  dinner  to  show  the  children  the 
boats  and  busy  activity  at  one  of  the 
Commission’s  most  heavily  used  ac- 
cesses. The  kids  liked  walking  on  the 
floating  dock,  too.  Each  time  around 
they  grasped  my  hand  tightly,  taking 
short,  careful  steps  as  motorboat  wakes 
gently  rocked  the  floating  structure. 

The  majority  of  boaters  who  we  saw 
at  Goldsboro  were  tremendously  safety- 
conscious. Some  runabouts  had  excesses 
of  available  PFDs  in  good,  serviceable 
condition.  Many  boats  displayed  cur- 
rent U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  cour- 
tesy marine  examination  stickers.  There 
were  lots  of  boats  in  which  everyone 
was  wearing  a PFD,  and  most  boaters 
operated  defensively  and  courteously  as 
they  approached  and  left  the  crowded 
dock. 

On  some  of  these  trips,  we  laughed 
with  boaters  whose  launching  and 
retrieving  became  a comedy  of  errors 
through  no  one’s  fault.  But  on  other 
occasions,  1 wondered  how  a few  boat- 
ers could  be  so  cavalier  about  their 
safety  and  about  damaging  or  destroy- 
ing their  expensive  equipment.  I’ve 
never  jumped  in  the  water  at  Goldsboro 
to  save  an  accident  victim,  but  on  some 
of  these  trips,  1 almost  had  to. 

Unexpected  dip 

Take  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend.  On 
Friday  evening,  the  Fourth,  a runabout 
approached  the  dock,  piloted  by  an 
elderly  man  who  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  He  maneuvered  the  boat 





alongside  the  dock,  and  his  wife  got  off 
the  boat  to  tie  on  the  bow  mooring  line. 
The  man  then  stepped  out  of  the  boat 
onto  the  dock  as  she  gathered  in  the 
slack  line. 


The  line  she  pulled  in  just  kept  com- 
ing, and  the  end  of  the  mooring  line 
unraveled  smoothly  from  the  bow  deck 
cleat.  Neither  the  man  nor  his  wife  had 
actually  secured  the  line  to  the  cleat,  so 
the  empty  boat  bobbed  slowly  away 
from  the  dock  across  the  launching 
area,  nudged  along  by  the  river’s  current. 

The  man  panicked.  He  bolted  off  the 
dock  down  the  launch  ramp  and  sloshed 
quickly  into  the  water  fully  clothed.  He 
wore  no  PFD.  He  half  waded  and  half 
swam  to  the  boat.  The  man  grasped  the 
gunwale,  his  arms  raised  straight  up  as 
he  sprung  himself  up  and  dow  n off  the 
bottom  in  the  neck-deep  water.  In  this 
manner  he  wrestled  the  1 6-footer  against 
the  current  back  to  the  dock. 

I quickly  brought  my  son  off  the 
dock  to  my  wife  as  the  man  inched  his 
way  closer  to  the  dock.  I secured  the  line 
to  the  how  mooring  cleat,  showing  the 
man’s  wife  how  to  make  a connection 
there  that  would  not  slip. 

The  guy  plodded  from  the  water  up 
the  ramp.  He  stood  hunched  for  a 
moment  on  the  dock,  running  his  trem- 
bling hands  through  his  hair  to  wipe 
away  the  water.  Then,  shaking  his  head, 
he  walked  away  slowly  toward  the 
parking  lot.  1 wondered  what  he  thought 
about  trailering  his  rig  home,  his  soaked 
clothing  clinging  to  him  dripping 
everywhere. 

Groceries  in  a john  boat 

That  same  evening,  a couple  stood 
near  the  dock.  Their  heavy  Midwest 
accents  and  the  Illinois  license  plates  on 
their  car  suggested  that  they  were 
transplants  to  central  Pennsylvania  or 
that  they  were  visiting  the  area. 

They  traded  puz/led  looks  with  each 
other  as  a group  of  four  adults  and  six 
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children  loaded  two  wide  16-foot  john 
boats  with  bags  of  groceries,  two  dogs, 
and  a cat. 

The  newcomers  from  Illinois  moved 
closer  to  the  dock  so  that  they  could  get 
a good  look  at  the  contents  of  the  groc- 
ery bags.  Fueling  their  curiosity  were 
two  bags  of  potato  chips,  a large  box  of 
Cheerios,  a bag  of  carrots,  and  a 2-liter 
bottle  of  Pepsi,  all  protruding  from  the 
shopping  bags. 

They  speculated  on  what  kind  of  fish- 
ing trip  this  was,  offering  each  other 
short  explanatory  quips  between  long 
skeptical  moments. 

After  a while  the  man  asked  a guy  in 
the  john  boat  what  the  groceries  were 
for.  Between  his  huffing  and  puffing 
from  the  chore  of  loading  the  provi- 
sions, he  said  that  cabin  owners  fre- 
quently spend  weekends  and  holidays 
at  their  places  on  the  islands.  But  when 
the  Midwesterners  looked,  they  saw  no 
cabins.  Of  course,  he  said,  you  can’t  see 
too  many  cabins  from  this  spot. 

The  man  nodded,  grinned,  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  loaded  the 
last  two  bags  of  food  into  the  john 
boats. 

The  john  boats  moved  slowly  away 
from  the  dock,  but  the  squinting  eyes 
and  puzzled  looks  returned  to  the 
Midwesterners’  faces.  I’m  not  sure  the 
couple  from  Illinois  bought  the  expla- 
nation, even  though  it  was  true. 

BUI  cases 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  July  5th,  we 
also  made  the  half-hour  trip  to  the 
Goldsboro  Access.  This  time,  WCOs 
Larry  Boor  and  Tom  Kamerzel  and 
their  deputies  were  patroling,  and  they 
had  their  hands  full. 

They  told  me  of  three  possible  BUI 
(boating  under  the  influence)  cases,  and 
some  other  violations  concerning  lack 
of  PFDs  and  people  perched  on  boat 
bows  while  under  way  at  full  throttle. 
While  we  talked,  my  wife  escorted  the 
kids  to  their  cherished  dock. 

After  I made  the  familiar  rounds  with 
the  children  on  the  dock,  another 
boater  asked  me  if  these  WCOs  weren’t 
nitpicking  the  holiday  boaters. 

I explained  to  him  what  I had  seen  as 
the  officers  communicated  by  radio, 
boarded  boats,  and  checked  boat 
registrations. 

For  example,  I mentioned  that  WCO 
Kamerzel  had  radioed  from  his  patrol 
boat,  describing  a suspicious  cruiser 
approaching  from  the  south. 


When  1 looked  through  my  binocu- 
lars, 1 saw  the  craft  motoring  at  full 
throttle  with  a passenger  standing — 
apparently  dancing-  on  the  bow.  No 
one  thought  this  stunt  was  humorous. 

No  wonder  the  deputies  at  the  float- 
ing deck  immediately  launched  their 
patrol  boat  to  meet  the  cruiser  when 
they  saw  it  through  their  binoculars. 
The  passenger  happened  to  be  the  boat 
operator.  His  blood  alcohol  level?  I 
found  out  later  it  was  .12  percent.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  is  illegal  to  operate  a 


boat  if  your  blood  alcohol  level  is  .10 
percent  or  more. 

Imagine  what  might  have  happened 
if  the  DWCOs  hadn’t  gotten  that  guy 
off  the  water.  The  case,  by  the  way,  is 
still  pending. 

Oldie  but  goodie 

When  1 guided  one  of  my  kids 
around  the  dock  earlier  that  afternoon, 
I noticed  a strange-looking  boat  off  in 
the  distance.  Its  configuration  at  about 
100  yards  appeared  different  from  all 
the  other  boats  we  saw.  As  it  moved 
closer  to  the  dock,  I could  see  that  it  was 
an  old  inboard,  refurbished  with  pain- 
staking care  and  skill. 

It  neared  the  dock,  and  its  polished 
wooden  hull  and  cabin  glistened  in  the 
sunlight.  This  classic  boat  cut  a distinc- 
tive silhouette  on  the  water,  and  just 
about  everyone  gave  it  at  least  an  extra 


moment’s  scanning  if  not  a longer 
period  of  study. 

It  moved  slowly  and  gracefully  at  a 
no-wake  speed.  As  the  operator  ma- 
neuvered the  boat  closer  to  the  dock, 
changing  the  boat’s  position,  the  port- 
side  approach  gave  the  boat  a stately 
appearance.  Then  a more  head-on  view 
created  a charmingly  antiquated  picture. 

The  owner  said  that  the  boat  was 
built  in  the  early  1950s  and  that  he  had 
rebuilt  it  and  put  in  a new  engine. 

Among  the  sleekness  and  flash  of  the 


newest  models,  built  to  float  low  in  the 
water  with  sweeping  curves  and  over- 
whelming horsepower  capacity,  this 
boat’s  square  tallness  caught  everyone’s 
eye.  People  who  remember  boats  from 
the  1950s  admired  the  inboard’s  majes- 
tically simple  lines  as  memories  of  their 
boating  pasts  flew  by.  Some  of  the 
younger  set  at  Goldsboro  laughed  and 
made  faces  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of 
prehistoric  relic. 

But  how  refreshing  it  was  to  watch 
that  boat,  and  how  entertaining  it  was 
to  watch  others  watch  it! 

Lights 

We  often  hung  around  the  access  at 
dusk.  The  kids  tired  of  the  dock  long 
before  that  time,  but  we  stayed  because 
I was  talking  to  someone  or  because  we 
became  involved  watching  things  like 
that  classic  35-year-old  boat. 
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1 was  surprised  to  see  how  many 
boaters  make  their  way  through  the 
darkness  without  lights,  with  incom- 
plete sets  of  lights,  or  with  the  bow  light 
showing  red  and  green  on  the  wrong 
side. 

On  Sunday  evening,  July  6th,  1 
counted  six  lighting  violations  in  about 
15  minutes.  No  wonder  the  WCOs  and 
their  deputies  were  busy! 

But  in  all  the  cases  that  1 saw,  the 
officers  came  down  hardest  on  blatant 
safety  infractions.  When  you  operate  a 


boat  across  the  width  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  a half-hour  after  nightfall 
with  no  lights  aboard,  let  alone  no  lights 
turned  on,  or  when  you  are  stopped 
from  piloting  a boat  because  you  are 
apparently  so  inebriated  that  you  can- 
not speak  your  own  name  clearly,  I 
wouldn’t  call  that  nitpicking. 

Slow-moving  tan  torpedo 

Earlier  that  evening,  two  couples  in  a 
center  console  boat  prepared  their  craft 
for  retrieving.  Three  people  got  off  the 
boat  onto  the  dock,  while  one  man 
stayed  in  the  craft,  stowing  gear  and 
fishing  rods.  I figured  he  would  drive 
? the  boat  onto  a trailer.  Soon  the  three 
[ arrived  at  the  ramp  with  their  pickup 
> truck  and  trailer,  and  a big  yellow  Lab- 
? rador  retriever  pacing  in  the  bed  of  the 
s truck,  wildly  wagging  its  tail. 

I They  backed  the  trailer  down  the 


ramp.  The  dog  saw  the  man  in  the  boat, 
the  man  saw  the  dog  in  the  pickup,  but 
their  ideas  of  what  to  do  next  were  very 
different. 

“Heidi,  you  stay  in  the  truck.  Heidi? 
Heidi!” 

The  dog  didn’t  hear  a word  of  it.  She 
jumped  out  of  the  truck  as  soon  as  it 
stopped  and  pranced  into  the  water  at 
the  ramp,  barking  all  the  way. 

“Heidi!  You  get  back  in  the  truck! 
Heidi?  Get  back!  Bad  dog!  Heidi,  you 
get  back  in  the  truck  this  instant!" 


Labs  are  terrific  swimmers,  and  ev- 
eryone at  the  dock  waiting  to  launch  or 
retrieve  a boat  could  see  that  as  Heidi 
began  paddling  the  1 5 yards  to  the  boat. 

“Heidi,  you  bad  dog!  Get  back!  Get 
away!  Get  back  to  the  truck!” 

The  slow-moving  tan  torpedo  that 
occasionally  barked  and  slapped  its 
ears  on  the  water  continued  undaunted. 
Heidi  reached  the  boat  and  struggled 
aboard,  flopping  onto  the  deck  over  the 
transom  like  a boated  tuna.  She  licked 
her  master,  her  tail  wagging,  half  hung 
between  her  hind  legs.  Then  she  shook 
all  over,  soaking  everything  in  the  boat, 
including  her  master. 

“Oh  Heidi,  sit!  You’re  a bad  dog. 
You  shouldn’t  swim  out  to  the  boat  like 
that.  Bad  dog.” 

Heidi,  refreshed  and  invigorated  from 
the  swim,  wagged  her  tail  more  vigor- 
ously. She  snorted  and  poked  her  snout 


quickly  up  and  down  her  master's  leg, 
solicitinga  pat  on  the  head.  Heidi  knew 
she'd  already  been  forgiven. 

They  loaded  the  boat  on  the  trailer, 
and  as  they  pulled  away,  the  man  was 
still  petting  the  wet  dog  as  he  scolded 
her. 

Overloaded 

We  went  back  to  the  Goldsboro 
Access  the  weekend  after  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  on  that  Saturday  1 saw  the 
most  dangerous  and  tragic  scenario. 

At  around  7 in  the  evening,  a young 
man  unloaded  a 10-foot  john  boat  at 
the  ramp,  parked  his  car,  and  returned 
to  the  boat  with  two  armloads  of  gear. 
Accompanying  him  were  a woman  and 
a girl  of  about  7 or  8 years  old. 

All  was  loaded  in  the  boat,  and  the 
seeds  of  tragedy  were  sewn.  The  boat 
was  powered  by  an  electric  motor.  The 
other  gear  included  the  battery,  two 
fishing  rods,  a small  cooler,  a bait  box, 
and  three  type  IV  throwable  devices 
seat  cushions.  The  boat  was  overloaded . 

They  motored  slowly  away  from  the 
dock.  None  of  the  occupants  wore  a 
PFD.  The  boat  showed  about  3-4 
inches  of  freeboard.  The  clincher,  1 
noticed  as  my  family  and  1 headed  for 
our  car,  was  that  the  little  girl  sat  on  the 
bow  with  her  feet  dangling  in  the  water. 

My  wife  asked  me  if  I had  a PFD  in 
the  car — she  knew  that  if  a water  skier 
or  any  high-powered  boat  ran  close  to 
the  john  boat,  it  could  very  easily 
swamp  with  the  little  girl  ending  up  in 
the  water  possibly  injured  without  a 
PFD,  or  with  everyone  ending  up  in  the 
water.  If  1 had  to  jump  in,  my  wife 
wanted  me  wearing  a PFD. 

As  we  left  the  access  area  heading 
home,  they  were  still  making  their  way 
across  the  river  toward  open  water. 

1 wonder  what  happened. 

Correspondence 

Do  you  have  a boating  or  fishing 
story  to  tell?  An  idea  to  share  with 
readers?  An  observation  about  fish 
and  fishing  or  boats  and  boating? 

A comment  on  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler? As  always,  we  invite  you  to 
share  your  thoughts  with  us  on 
fishing  and  boating  and  on  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  Address  letters  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


"T he  slow-moving  tan  torpedo  that  occasionally  barked 
and  slapped  its  ears  on  the  water  continued  undaunted 
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KIDS  PAGE! 


WHICH  WORDS 
ARE 

CLOSE? 

In  the  following  list  of  words 
about  fishing,  boating,  snakes 
and  turtles,  two  of  each  group 
are  more  closely  related  than 
the  third.  See  if  you  can  pick 
the  two  which  are  closest.  Cir- 
cle the  word  that  does  not  fit. 


For  answers  to  KIDS  PAGE 
hold  page  in  front  of  mirror. 


Jnakes  store  food  and  fat  so 
well  that  they  can  go  without 
eating  for  up  to  six  months. 


Example: 


Smallmouth  Largemouth  CCatfish 
(Smallmouth  and  Largemouth  are  types  of  bass). 


1.  Trout 


2. 

Buoy 

3. 

Oar 

4. 

Bluegill 

5. 

Scale 

6. 

Fang 

7. 

Shank 

8. 

Walleye 

9. 

Pickerel 

10. 

River 

11. 

Guide 

12. 

Spinner 

13. 

Sail 

14. 

Plastron 

15. 

Crappie 

Salmon 

Skimmer 

Motor 

Pumpkinseed 

Fin 

Plug 

Barb 

Sauger 

Eel 

Lake 

Butt 

Crayfish 

Stern 

Dorsal 

Chinook 


Hellgrammites 

Auger 

Paddle 

Carp 

Spawn 

Rattle 

Swivel 

Pike 

Muskellunge 

Pond 

Bobber 

Hellgrammites 

Bow 

Carapace 

Coho 
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SUCKER 

STUMPER 

Read  the  article  “Suckers 
Are  for  Kids,  Too”  on  page  26. 
See  if  you  can  answer  the 
following  questions  without 
rereading  it.  You  might  want  to 
make  this  a “team”  effort  by 
getting  someone  in  your  family 
to  help  you. 

PLAY  (the  Fish  Commission 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth)  is  an  educational  program 
that  has  taught  thousands  of 
Keystone  State  kids  about  fishing, 
boating,  and  conservation. 
Permission  is  granted  to  educators 
to  photocopy  this  page  for 
classroom  use.  For  complete 
details  on  the  PLA  Y program, 
contact  Steve  Ulsh,  PLA  Y 
Coordinator,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


1.  Spring  sucker  fishing  usually  begins  about weeks 

before  the  opening  of  Pennsylvania’s  regular  trout  season. 

2.  The sucker  is  the  most  common  type  found  in 

Pennsylvania. 

3.  Three  good  kinds  of  sucker  baits  are: 


4.  A is  the  best  way  to 

hold  a rod  while  sucker  fishing. 

5.  In  late  winter  and  early  spring  suckers  swim 

up  small  streams  to 

6.  A # hook  is  a good  choice  for 

sucker  fishing. 

7.  A dipsey  is  another  term  for  a . 
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8.  Spring  suckers  usually  range  from to 

inches  in  length. 


9.  One  problem  with  sucker  meat  is  that  it  contains  lots  of 


10.  In  spring,  female  suckers  are  heavy  with 


inter  is  time  to  catch  trout 
the  hard  way  . . . the  hard- 
water  way,  that  is.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  blessed  with  at  least  60  lakes 
that  are  stocked  with  trout  for  the  ice 
fishing  season,  plus  there  are  some  oth- 
ers that  hold  enough  trout  for  fair  to 
good  ice  fishing.  This  adds  up  to  ample 
opportunities  for  every  Keystone  State 
ice  angler  with  the  desire,  the  tackle  and 
the  knowledge  to  catch  trout  through 
the  ice. 

Ice  fishing  for  trout,  like  most  ice 
fishing,  does  not  require  a lot  of  expen- 
sive tackle.  The  tackle  that  is  needed  is 
basically  the  same  that  is  used  for  perch, 
crappies  or  walleye.  Tip-ups,  jigging 
rods,  a modest  assortment  of  terminal 
tackle  and  something  to  make  a hole 
through  the  ice  will  put  you  in  business. 
Methods,  however,  are  somewhat 
different. 

Setting  bait  shallow 

Trout  are  not  as  bottom-oriented  as 
are  most  game  species  in  lakes.  At  any 
given  time,  trout  are  apt  to  be  at  various 
depths  in  a lake.  Some  may  be  near  the 
bottom,  some  near  the  ice,  and  others 
scattered  between.  Catching  a trout  at 
seven  feet,  for  example,  does  not  mean 
that  all  your  efforts  thereafter  should  be 
directed  at  that  depth.  Yet,  it  should  be 
viewed  as  a clue. 

In  the  late  1970s,  when  more  trout 
came  through  the  Kinzua  ice  than  in 
recent  years,  anglers  caught  a large 
share  of  their  trout  while  checking  their 
baits.  Often  trout  would  grab  a bait  just 
before  it  came  up  through  the  hole,  or 
trout  would  grab  the  bait  while  the 
angler  was  lowering  it.  It  did  not  take 
anglers  long  to  figure  out  what  was 
going  on. 

Trout  often  cruise  just  under  the  ice. 
Kinzua  (Allegheny  Reservoir)  anglers 
catch  trout  over  80  feet  of  water  with 
their  baits  set  just  five  feet  deep!  This 
tactic  is  also  used  successfully  at  Presque 
Isle  Bay  for  both  trout  and  salmon.  In 
steep-sided  reservoirs,  try  setting  a shal- 
low bait  adjacent  to  cliffs. 

Portable  sonar  units  can  be  used  to 
locate  trout  that  are  suspended  above 
the  bottom.  This  is  a slow  process,  espe- 
cially where  trout  are  not  plentiful. 
Without  a sonar  it  is  nearly  an  impossi- 
ble task.  Look  for  the  large  signals  that 
may  be  trout  and  for  the  small  signals 
that  may  be  the  baitfish  on  which  the 
trout  are  feeding. 

It  is  a sad  fact  that  most  of  the  big 


trout  caught  through  the  ice  in  our 
larger  lakes  are  caught  by  accident  by 
anglers  who  are  fishing  for  other  spe- 
cies. The  reason  is  quite  simple.  There 
are  not  many  big  trout,  and  there  is  a lot 
of  water  between  them.  Most  other 
sport  fish  tend  to  be  somewhat  predict- 
able in  their  travels.  Not  so  with  big 
trout.  They  may  be  anywhere  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  bank  to  bank. 

When  most  of  the  big  ice-caught 
trout  in  this  state  came  from  Kinzua, 
places  like  Wolf  Run  and  Dewdrop 
were  the  places  to  go  for  big  trout.  The 
only  apparent  similarities  between  those 
trout  hotspots  were  that  a lot  of  folks 
ice  fished  there.  Yet,  there  were  other 
places  that  got  a lot  of  ice  fishing  pres- 
sure that  did  not  give  up  many  trout. 

About  here  you  may  be  asking  your- 
self, “Hey,  this  writer’s  job  is  to  discover 
this  sort  of  information,  not  to  report 
that  he  does  not  know  why.”  Well,  there 
is  a point,  after  all.  Keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open.  Find  out  where  the  big  trout 
are  caught  and  fish  there.  (Isn’t  this  a lot 
better  than  filling  your  head  full  of  the- 
ories that  may  hold  true  on  only  one 
lake,  or  maybe  not  even  then?) 

Locating  stocked  trout 

Stocked  trout  in  our  smaller  lakes  are 
pretty  much  the  same.  They  can  be 
anywhere.  But  in  such  cases  we  have 
one  big  advantage — numbers.  Patterns 
are  easier  to  discern  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  trout  in  relatively  small  lakes. 

Some  stocked  trout  will  remain  rather 
close  to  the  place  they  were  stocked 
until  they  are  caught.  This  is  not  a long 
time  in  many,  or  even  most,  cases.  This 
is  the  first  clue  for  locating  stocked 
trout. 

Trout  can  often  be  found  in  the  same 
places  in  winter  as  they  can  be  found  in 
summer  in  stocked  trout  lakes.  A fre- 
quent ingredient  in  such  winter/ summer 
hotspots  is  the  underwater  spring.  T rout 
congregate  around  springs  in  summer 
because  they  cool  the  surrounding  lake 
water.  During  winter  the  areas  around 
these  same  underwater  springs  may  be 
warmer  than  the  surrounding  water, 
again  making  it  attractive  to  trout. 

Tributaries,  even  very  small  tributar- 
ies, can  attract  trout  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Furthermore,  tributaries  often 
carry  food  to  the  trout,  or  food  for  the 
small  fish,  which  in  turn  attract  trout. 

Caution 

There  is  one  serious  problem  about 


ice  fishing  near  tributaries  and  under- 
water springs.  The  warmer  water  or 
mild  current  usually  weakens  the  ice. 
Observe  caution  when  ice  fishing  in 
such  areas.  Never  do  it  alone.  Expect 
the  ice  to  be  thinner  than  at  other  places 
on  the  lake.  Do  not  interpret  the  trout 
congregation  tip  as  a suggestion  to  fish 
on  unsafe  ice. 

Trout  gather  near  cover,  such  as 
fallen  trees,  trees  that  have  been  weigh- 
ted and  sunk  for  fish  cover,  or  docks. 
Stream  trout  anglers  should  realize  how 
much  trout  are  cover-oriented,  particu- 
larly brook  trout.  In  lakes,  though, 
trout  are  often  displaced  around  cover 
by  bass,  pike,  crappies  or  sunfish  of 
some  type.  It  seems  that  any  of  these 
fish  will  rule  the  roost,  so  to  speak,  over 
stocked  trout,  either  by  ferocity  or  sheer 
numbers. 

Sunken  logs  away  from  the  shoreline 
and  in  relatively  deep  water  often  hold 
trout.  These  logs,  which  typically  have 
few  limbs  remaining,  apparently  are  not 
attractive  to  other  gamefish,  except 
perch.  Perch  and  trout  are  able  to  get 
along  together.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
observed  feeding  in  a symbiotic,  if  not 
cooperative,  manner.  Trout  holding 
around  deep  cover  ambush  passing 
schools  of  bait,  while  the  perch  pick  up 
the  crippled  bait.  The  reverse  happens 
less  often. 

Trout  congregate  near  structural  ele- 
ments such  as  sharp  breaklines,  holes 
and  underwater  points.  These  struc- 
tures probably  serve  the  same  function 
for  trout  as  cover,  providing  conceal- 
ment from  which  to  strike  out  at  prey. 
Cover  or  springs  on  structural  elements 
can  be  the  makings  for  a terrific  fishing 
spot. 

Shoreline  projections — points — can 
also  be  attractive  to  trout.  These  points 
herd  baitfish  into  a small  area.  They  can 
be  productive  places  to  fish  even  if  the 
points  do  not  extend  below  the  water. 
In  fact,  points  that  end  abruptly  at  the 
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shoreline  are  sometimes  the  very  best 
places.  Drill  your  holes  very  close  to 
these  points. 

Note  that  baitfish  have  been  a prom- 
inent ingredient  of  fish  location  sugges- 
tions. Trout  are  feeders  through  the 
winter,  so  they  will  be  where  the  food  is. 
No  matter  how  good  a piece  of  struc- 
ture or  cover  appears,  there  will  be  no 
trout  if  there  is  nothing  in  that  spot  for 
them  to  eat. 

Attracting  trout 

Trout  can  be  attracted  to  the  area 
beneath  your  hole  through  the  ice. 
Attraction  is  the  name  of  the  game  with 
trout  lures  for  ice  fishing.  The  best  lures 
are  usually  shiny  or  painted  some  flashy 
color.  Fluorescent  or  reflective  Finishes 
are  excellent.  Some  proven  colors  are 
orange,  red,  yellow,  pink,  chartreuse, 
blue,  green,  white,  silver  and  gold. 
Fluorescent  orange  may  be  the  univer- 
sal color  for  trout  under  the  ice.  As 
much  so  as  with  any  other  type  of  fish- 
ing, the  ice  angler  could  get  along  Fine 
with  lures  of  just  one  color.  My  most 
productive  winter  trout  lures  are  fluo- 
rescent orange  in  combination  with 
gold. 

The  Rapala  jig  in  GFR  color  (gold/ 
fluorescent  orange,  of  course)  is  one  of 
the  best  ice  lures  for  trout.  Spoons  like 
the  Swedish  Pimple  are  excellent.  Lead 
head  jigs  catch  their  share  of  trout.  A 
productive  jig  pattern  is  an  orange 
head,  yellow  chenille  body  with  gold, 
ribbing,  and  an  orange  marabou  tail. 

In  stocked  trout  lakes,  tip  all  jigs  with 
grubs  or  apply  a scent.  T rout  often  miss 
the  jig.  Scent  or  a grub  will  bring  the 


trout  back  for  another  strike.  The  com- 
bination of  loud  color  and  taste  or  scent 
is  a real  killer  on  stocked  trout.  The 
loud  color  calls  them  in,  and  the  scent 
keeps  them  there. 

Tip-ups 

Tip-ups,  though  scorned  by  many 
anglers,  are  effective  trout  rigs.  Anglers 
who  claim  that  trout  cannot  be  caught 
with  tip-ups  either  have  not  tried  them 
or  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

The  usual  cause  for  bad  results  with 
tip-ups  is  resistance.  Trout  drop  the  bait 
if  they  feel  too  much  resistance.  The 
primary  causes  for  excessive  resistance 
are  heavy  sinkers  and  tight  spools. 
Check  the  spools  before  buying  tip-ups. 
Some  of  the  more  expensive  tip-ups 
have  drags.  Keep  these  loose.  Sinkers 
should  be  just  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 
bait  down.  One  small  splitshot  should 
be  enough  in  most  stocked  trout  lakes. 

Small  minnows  are  the  usual  bait  for 
tip-ups.  Shiners  may  be  the  very  best 
type  of  minnow  for  trout  bait.  Use  min- 
nows of  about  2/2  inches  to  31/)  inches 
long  for  stocked  trout,  and  four-inch  to 
Five-inch  minnows  for  large  trout.  The 
minnows  should  be  lively,  so  check 
your  rigs  frequently. 

Trout  are  relatively  easy  to  catch 
through  the  ice.  The  key  to  success  is 
locating  the  trout.  Our  many  stocked 
lakes  go  a long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  location.  Remember  that 
these  are  the  same  fish  that  we  catch 
from  the  streams  and  lakes  during 
warmer  weather,  so  with  these  tips  you 
should  have  no  problems  getting  your 
share  of  the  action.  [pa] 


Where  to  Fish 

The  Fish  Commission  has  stocked 
more  than  140,200  brook  trout  and 
rainbow  trout  in  62  waterways  in 
42  counties.  The  regulations  for  the 
extended  trout  season  apply  to  ice 
Fishermen  who  catch  trout.  Anglers 
are  allowed  three  trout  per  day  of 
seven  inches  or  more  in  length. 
Here  listed  alphabetically  by  county 
are  the  waterways  stocked  with 
trout. 

Allegheny:  North  Park  Lake. 
Beaver:  Brady  Run  Lake,  Hereford 
Manor  Lakes,  Racoon  Lake.  Berks: 
Antietam  Lake,  Scotts  Run.  Blair: 
Canoe  Lake.  Bradford:  Mountain 
Lake.  Bucks:  Lake  Luxembourg, 
Levittown  Lake.  Butler:  Glade  Run 
Lake.  Cambria:  Duman  Dam, 
Lake  Rowena.  Cameron:  George 
B.  Stevenson  Reservoir.  Clearfield: 
Parker  Lake.  Clinton:  Kettle  Creek 
Lake.  Cumberland:  Laurel  Lake, 
Opossum  Creek  Lake.  Elk:  Ridg- 
way  Reservoir.  Erie:  Lake  Pleas- 
ant. Fayette:  Dunlap  Creek  Lake, 
Virgin  Run  Dam.  Forest:  Wards 
Ranch  Pond.  Franklin:  Letter- 
kenny  Reservoir.  Fulton:  Cowans 
Gap  Lake.  Greene:  Ryerson  Sta- 
tion Lake.  Huntingdon:  Whipple 
Lake.  Jefferson:  Cloe  Dam.  Lack- 
awanna: Chapman  Lake,  Merli- 
Sarnoski  Lake.  Lawrence:  Besse- 
mer Lake.  Lebanon:  Stovers  Dam. 
Lehigh:  Leaser  Lake.  Luzerne: 
Harveys  Lake,  Lake  Irena,  Sylvan 
Lake.  Lycoming:  Little  Pine  Lake. 
Monroe:  Tobyhanna  Lake.  Nor- 
thampton: Minsi  Lake.  Perry:  Lit- 
tle Buffalo  Lake.  Pike:  Fairview 
Lake.  Potter:  Lyman  Lake.  Schuyl- 
kill: Locust  Lake.  Somerset:  Laurel 
Hill  Lake.  Sullivan:  Hunters  Lake. 
Susquehanna:  Quaker  Lake,  Ting- 
ley  Lake.  Tioga:  Beechwood  Lake, 
Lake  Hamilton.  Washington:  Can- 
onsburg  Lake,  Dutch  Fork  Lake. 
Wayne:  Duck  Harbor  Lake,  Long 
Pond,  Upper  Woods  Pond.  West- 
moreland: Donegal  Lake,  Keystone 
Lake,  Upper  and  Lower  Twin 
Lakes.  Wyoming:  Lake  Carey, 
Lake  Winola.  York:  Shepard  and 
Myers  Dam. 
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Suckers  Are  for  Kids,  too 

by  David  R.  Thompson 

photos  by  the  author 


It  begins  soon  after  ice-out  in  late  win- 
ter and  we  look  forward  to  the  windy, 
muddy  season  without  frowning  at  the 
high,  roily  waters.  The  time  is  right  for 
catching  suckers  and  we’re  eager  to  find 
out  if  the  fish  are  biting. 

While  many  Pennsylvania  anglers 
are  content  to  wait  for  the  milder 
weather  that  arrives  for  trout  fishing, 
my  sons  and  1 enjoy  being  among  the 
smaller  group  of  sucker  fishermen 
whose  action  begins  possibly  six  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  regular  trout 
season. 

Although  the  stream  sides  are  flower- 
less and  it’s  too  early  for  spring  birds  to 
provide  cheerful  music,  the  stark  season 
has  its  own  brand  of  beauty  and  attrac- 
tions. We  listen  for  the  first  flight  of 
Canada  geese  and  admire  the  purplish 
hoods  of  young  skunk  cabbage.  We 
know  that  the  sap  in  trees  and  the  still- 
small  buds  on  their  branches  soon  will 
stir  as  the  days  grow  longer.  We  know, 
too,  that  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  the  white  suckers  common 
throughout  the  state  are  responding  to 
slightly  warmer  temperatures.  Their 
spawning  season  approaches  and  they 
begin  to  migrate  or  run  to  familiar 
spawning  grounds. 

There  is  a stirring  within  us  as  well.  “1 
wonder  if  the  suckers  are  hitting  yet  in 
Shermans  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  Mea- 
dow Run?”  1 say  to  the  boys.  We  know 
the  best  way  to  find  out:  go  fishing. 

The  only  delay  is  not  having  bait.  It  is 
too  cold  to  dig  worms  in  the  garden,  so 
like  most  sucker  fishermen  we  must  buy 
them.  We  prefer  to  use  biackhead 
worms;  however,  small  nightcrawlers 
or  fat  redworms  will  suffice.  Suckers 
aren’t  finicky  about  worms,  and  they 
take  whatever  they  find  provided  the 
bait  is  fresh. 

Bait  dealers  know  if  suckers  are  being 
caught  and  where.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s waterways  conservation  officers 
through  their  regional  offices  also  are 
good  sources  of  information.  But  the 
boys  and  1 want  the  news  right  from  the 
horse’s  mouth,  as  they  say,  so  we  ask 
anglers  who  already  are  testing  our 
favorite  fishing  spot. 


The  way  to  encourage  sucker  fishing 
among  family  and  friends  is  to  take 
them.  They  can  get  hooked  on  the 
experience  if  you  show  them  some 
basic  fishing  methods  and  tackle. 


Driving  to  the  mouth  of  Meadow 
Run,  1 roll  down  the  truck’s  window. 
“Doing  any  good?”  1 ask  the  fellow  sit- 
ting behind  two  rods  that  he’s  intently 
watching. 

At  other  times  of  the  year,  nobody 
fishes  Meadow  Run  because  it  is  too 
small,  holding  only  baitfish.  In  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  however,  the  run  in 
certain  weeks  is  high  and  suckers  run  up 
it  and  spawn.  Anglers  who  fish  the  run 
then  may  be  rewarded  with  a heavy 
stringer  of  suckers. 

Weather  watch 

The  trick  is  being  able  to  recognize 
the  weather  and  water  conditions  that 
trigger  a sucker  run.  We  watch  for  a 
late-winter  rain  that  combines  with 
melting  snow  to  flood  streams  and  their 
tributaries.  When  the  waterways  are 
bankful  or  even  flooded,  the  suckers 
arrive  in  numbers  large  enough  to  keep 
us  busy  tending  rods  and  unhooking 
fish. 

The  fisherman  at  Meadow  Run 
nods.  “Caught  three  so  far,”  he  says. 
“Last  evening  they  took  a pile  of 
suckers  after  the  rain.  Right  now  it’s  a 
little  too  windy.  1 catch  more  suckers 
when  it’s  calm.” 

I’m  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
previous  night  had  been  productive. 
When  the  water  conditions  are  favor- 
able the  first  time  in  late  winter,  fishing 
for  suckers  after  dark  can  be  excellent. 
Fishermen  using  one  or  two  lanterns 
position  them  so  that  the  light  shining 
onto  the  water  is  just  enough  for  them 
to  see  their  lines  and  rod  tips  for  move- 
ment when  a sucker  hits.  The  lanterns 
also  make  repairing  tackle  and  rebait- 
ing hooks  much  easier. 

Good  sucker  fishing  can  start  as  early 
as  late  February  in  southcentral  coun- 
ties and  continue  into  early  April.  Fish- 
ing in  these  months  usually  means 
dressing  warmly  with  insulated  under- 
wear, heavy  pants  and  shirts  and  the 
outerwear  that  a deer  hunter  and  snow- 
mobiler  wears.  Keeping  feet  comfort- 
able also  is  important.  Boots  that  are 
insulated  and  have  rubber  bottoms  are 
ideal  for  standing  along  muddy  streams. 
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Years  ago  when  I began  taking  my 
young  sons  sucker  fishing,  they  wore 
one-piece  snowsuits  and  rubber  boots 
with  felt  lining.  They  didn’t  resemble 
modern  anglers  but  they  kept  warm 
enough  for  us  to  fish.  Now,  10  years 
later,  their  attire  is  different  and  they 
remain  sucker  fishermen  while  most 
teenagers  probably  consider  late-winter 
fishing  as  something  of  an  oddity.  To 
us,  however,  the  full-bodied  spring 
suckers  are  more  than  so-called  “trash” 
fish. 

The  way  to  encourage  sucker  fishing 
among  family  and  friends  is  to  take 
them.  Some  enjoy  the  new  experience 
and  get  “hooked”  themselves.  They 
need  only  to  be  shown  basic  fishing 
methods  and  the  tackle  to  use  at  a 
stream  or  run  where  suckers  migrate. 

Tackle,  rigs 

For  youngsters  and  adults,  adequate 
tackle  for  catching  suckers  needn’t  be 
fancy  or  expensive.  Since  we  fish  small 
waterways,  we  prefer  to  use  the  same 
lightweight  spinning  tackle  that  is  used 
for  trout.  An  open-face  or  closed-face 
reel  loaded  with  four-  or  six-pound-test 
monofilament  line  is  fine.  A size  6 
short-shank  hook  is  a good  choice  and 
eight  inches  above  it  we  attach  a heavy 
splitshot  and  a second  splitshot  about 
12  inches  higher. 

That  is  our  basic  sucker  fishing 
tackle.  Other  anglers,  however,  use 
slightly  heavier  tackle,  choosing  medium- 
weight  spinning  rods  and  up  to  10- 
pound-test  monofilament  line.  The  lat- 
ter tackle  is  appropriate  for  deep  water 
or  strong  currents  and  can  be  used  with  a 
half-ounce  to  one  ounce  sinker  instead 
of  splitshot. 

It  is  necessary  to  fish  on  the  bottom 
because  that  is  where  suckers  feed  and 
stay.  Unlike  trout,  which  often  grab  the 
bait  as  it  moves  in  the  current,  a sucker 
normally  takes  bait  that  is  stationary  on 
or  just  off  the  bottom. 

Sucker  fishermen  use  a one-ounce 
bell  or  dipsey  sinker  if  they  fish  in  deep 
or  swift  water  and  want  the  bait  to  sink 
quickly  and  remain  on  the  bottom.  The 
sinker  is  tied  to  a one-foot  dropper  line 
of  about  six-pound  mono  and  a barrel 
swivel  is  attached  to  the  opposite  end.  A 
stronger  fishing  line,  say  10-pound,  is 
threaded  through  the  dropper  line 
swivel.  Next,  a barrel  swivel  is  tied  to 
the  end  of  the  fishing  line,  and  finally,  a 
15-inch  leader  the  same  weight  as  the 
dropper  is  attached  to  that  swivel.  A 


short-shank  hook  is  tied  to  the  leader. 
This  rig  holds  a worm  down  where  a 
sucker  can  find  it. 

The  spring  suckers  that  we  catch  are 
1 2 to  18  inches.  When  fish  that  size  hite, 
it  is  easy  to  detect  a strike  when  the  rod 
tip  is  jerked  down  as  the  rod  rests  in  a 
forked  stick  stuck  in  mud.  By  keeping 
the  line  tight  between  the  bait  and  the 
rod  tip,  even  a gentle  hit  can  be  noticed 
as  the  fisherman  stands  or  sits  directly 
behind  his  rod. 

When  setting  the  hook,  a fisherman 
lifts  his  rod  out  of  the  forked  stick  with 
an  upward,  sweeping  motion  rather 
than  a quick  forearm  jerk  used  for 
hooking  trout  and  panfish.  Hooking  a 
sucker  that  is  1 2 or  more  inches  long  on 
light  tackle  is  a thrill  for  any  youngster. 
Until  he  learns  to  play  and  smoothly 
land  suckers,  he  should  expect  to  lose 
some. 

Although  the  white  sucker  won’t  win 
a beauty  contest,  those  caught  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring  are  appealing. 
Below  the  back  are  gold-colored  scales, 
with  the  male  sporting  a wide,  black 
lateral  band  sometimes  bordered  by  a 
pinkish  stripe.  The  belly  is  creamy  w hite 
and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  gold 


and  black  scales. 

By  wearing  proper  clothes,  using  the 
right  tackle  and  fishing  when  suckers 
are  running,  young  anglers  can  be  suc- 
cessful at  hooking  suckers  that  are 
longer  and  heavier  than  most  trout 
they’ll  catch  in  April  and  May.  The 
suckers  should  be  eaten  and  can  be  pre- 
pared into  fish  cakes  or  patties. 

The  guy  fishing  along  Meadow  Run 
tells  us  that  he  likes  suckers  fried.  “The 
meat  is  sweet  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
They’re  bony,  sure,  but  they’re  tasty.” 

We  unload  our  rods,  folding  stools 
and  bait  and  join  him  at  the  hig  tree 
along  the  bank.  It  isn't  long  before  one 
boy’s  rod  tip  bounces  vigorously  and  he 
pulls.  His  lightweight  rod  arches  as  the 
fish  plows  toward  deeper  water  and  the 
current.  But  the  boy  applies  pressure 
and  turns  the  sucker  back  into  the  still 
water  and  in  one  smooth  motion  lifts 
the  fish  up  onto  the  bank. 

This  first  sucker  of  the  season  is  a 
heavy,  egg-laden  female  that  makes  the 
hoy  feel  warmer  on  a cold  day.  It’s 
strange  the  way  suckers  have  the  power 
to  take  the  punch  out  of  winter.  But 
only  sucker  fishermen,  young  and 
old  alike,  know  about  that. 
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1 believe  1 recently  caught  a new 
world  record.  However,  the  problem 
lies  in  what  category  to  place  him.  1 
have  never  seen  the  species  1 caught 
listed  on  any  of  the  record  charts,  so 
maybe  you  could  be  of  some  help. 

On  May  10  last  year  the  Boys  Club 
from  the  Trinity  Church  in  Broomall, 
PA,  scheduled  a fishing  trip,  and  I 
volunteered  to  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  day.  I picked  a very  nice 
spot  near  Downingtown  that  was  guar- 
anteed to  produce  fish  while  keeping 
the  youngsters  occupied,  happy,  and 
under  adult  supervision  no  small  mat- 
ter considering  their  ages  ranged  from  4 
through  14.  The  dads  were  happy  to  be 
able  to  socialize  while  the  boys  caught 
all  varieties  of  fish  from  catfish  to  blue- 
gills,  along  with  a couple  of  frogs  and 
turtles,  released  unharmed. 

Near  the  end  of  the  day  while  getting 
ready  to  pack  it  in,  my  son  started  yel- 
ling excitedly  about  my  line.  1 really  had 
a whopper  this  time.  He  was  thrashing 
all  over  the  pond  surface  really  giving 
me  a fight.  Being  very  careful  to  play  the 
line  just  right,  because  1 was  trying  out  a 
new  ultralight  with  4-pound  test,  1 
finally  ended  up  having  to  wade  out  to 
net  him.  What  a prize-  he  was  7 
pounds,  8 ounces  and  just  over  14 
inches. 

1 figure  he  has  to  be  a world  record  on 
4-pound  test.  What  was  he,  you  ask? 
How  about  a soaking  wet  and  still  full 
of  fight  groundhog!  We  released  him 
after  carefully  weighing  and  measuring 
him. 

We  really  enjoy  your  magazine. 
Please  keep  it  coming. — J.  Boughter, 
Malvern,  PA  — ~y\ 

— 


I have  enjoyed  reading  Pennsylvania 
Angler  these  past  years,  but  there  is 
usually  more  than  one  approach  to  any 
problem,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Malthusian 
views  on  world  population  expounded 
by  Ralph  Abele  in  the  July  1986  issue. 
Few  would  argue  that  there  is  a serious 
problem  today  in  getting  food  to  the 
world’s  hungry.  In  fact,  the  equitable 
distribution  of  available  resources,  not 
overpopulation,  is  viewed  as  the  main 
problem  by  many  experts,  not  the  lack 
of  these  available  resources. 

India  for  example,  with  the  second 
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largest  population  in  the  world,  is  now  a 
net  exporter  of  grain.  Mr.  Abele  was 
impressed  by  China’s  population  con- 
trol, but  with  its  repressive  policies  of 
one-child  families  backed  by  forced  ster- 
ilization and  forced  abortions,  is  hardly 
what  Mr.  Abele  or  anyone  else  could 
call  a model  of  democracy  or  free  choice. 

These  state  policies  hit  home,  partic- 
ularly if  you  presently  have  more  than 
one  child  in  your  family  or  if  you,  your 
wife,  or  your  parents  were  not  “only 
children.”  In  Communist  China,  you  or 
they  or  I simply  would  not  exist.  The 
ethical  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
properly  allocate  our  available  resour- 
ces, and  eliminate  mismanagement, 
fraud,  and  corruption,  not  innocent 
people. 

In  summary,  1 believe  that  as  an 
American,  a veteran,  and  a father,  we 
should  not  give  up  our  hard-earned 
freedoms  and  human  rights  to  be 
“managed”  by  some  bureaucrats  like  a 
herd  of  deer.  Instead,  as  intelligent 
human  beings  we  should  apply  our 
God-given  abilities  to  properly  develop 
and  distribute  our  available  resources. 

Furthermore,  I strongly  protest  the 
use  of  an  official  Pennsylvania  publica- 
tion as  a forum  for  one  individual  to 
present  his  purely  personal  and  unoffi- 
cial views  on  such  critical  issues  as 
world  population  control  and  the  waste- 
ful use  of  resources  in  affluent  nations, 
especially  from  the  biased  perspective 
of  a luxury  tour  around  the  world.  In 
light  of  such  a callous  attitude  toward 
our  fellow  human  beings,  1 regret  that  I 
will  not  be  renewing  my  subscription  to 
an  otherwise  fine  fishing  magazine. 
Richard  J.  Oros,  Erie,  PA 


I wanted  your  readers  to  know  what 
a good  job  your  enforcement  officers 
are  doing.  This  past  spring  a friend  and 
I took  our  children  to  Struble  Lake 
(Chester  County)  for  an  afternoon  of 
fishing.  While  we  were  there,  a van  with 
two  occupants  decided  to  go  through 
the  field  rather  than  back  up  and  turn 
around.  Needless  to  say,  they  got  stuck 
and  while  trying  to  get  out,  they  ripped 
up  the  sod  area  pretty  good.  It  really 
made  me  mad  that  they  had  so  much 
disrespect  for  the  facility.  I took  the 
license  number,  noted  the  date  and  time 
and  sent  it  to  the  Southeast  Regional 
Office.  Sometime  later  the  officer  called 
and  said  they  would  try  to  follow  up  but 


that  it  isn’t  always  easy;  however,  just 
two  weeks  ago  the  officer  called  again 
and  said  the  party  was  prosecuted. 

I don’t  recall  who  the  officer  was  who 
handled  the  problem,  but  I have  to  say 
“thank  you”  to  all  concerned.  It  shows 
me  that  the  system  really  does  work. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  on  your 
magazin e,.— Richard  L.  Brain,  New  Hol- 
land, PA  r 

— LP 


This  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  a very 
important  program  that  I have  put 
together  for  children  with  no  parents, 
or  with  one  or  the  other  parent  who 
doesn't  have  time  or  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  fish.  This  program  is  called  Fish- 
ing Buddies.  It  is  to  take  a child  who 
doesn’t  know  how  to  fish  or  does  know 
but  can't  go  because  the  father  or 
mother  doesn’t  have  time  to  take  the 
child.  We  will  step  in  to  take  the  child  to 
fish  in  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  to 
enjoy  the  fun  world  of  fishing  and  to 
help  guide  the  youngster  in  conserva- 
tion. 1 am  proud  to  have  this  program 
and  will  give  talks  about  it. 

This  past  summer  I saw  a child  who 
was  13  years  old  who  never  fished 
before  because  of  his  mother’s  working 
schedule  have  the  best  time  fishing  with 
a member  who  showed  him  the  do’s  and 
don’ts  of  fishing.  This  child,  when  he 
caught  his  first  fish,  had  tears  of  joy  in 
his  eyes.  He  said  to  me,  “Jack,  this  fish  1 
caught  was  because  of  your  caring  for 
children  like  me.” 

It  is  a program  that  can  grow  and  1 
want  it  to  grow  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia. 1 need  help  in  doing  so.  I need  a 
write-up  so  that  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  starting  this  program  can  do 
so . — Jack  Harkins,  Delaware  County 
Salt  Water  Fishing  Club,  7060  Clinton 
Road,  Upper  Darby,  PA  19082. 
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The  Fish  Commission  invites  readers 
to  write  letters  to  the  editor  for  publica- 
tion consideration  in  this  space.  Letters 
are  edited  for  clarity  and  space  consid- 
erations. If  you  have  an  opinion  on 
Angler  content,  a question  on  fishing, 
boating,  or  on  the  Fish  Commission,  or 
a helpful  idea,  send  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Your  PLAY  program  is  just  fantas- 
tic. My  9-year-old  son  was  so  excited 
when  he  received  his  membership  pack- 
age, and  today  he  received  the  fall  news- 
letter. It  is  so  very  informative.  1,  too, 
enjoy  it. 

1 would  like  very  much  to  enroll  my 
nephew  in  PLAY.  Enclosed  is  his  name, 
address  and  age  with  a check  for  $2. — 
Judy  Tarris,  Pottsville,  PA  >x 


My  husband  and  1 attended  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Flyfishers  Con- 
clave at  State  College  last  August,  and 
to  say  we  were  impressed  with  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  an  understatement.  The 
populace  of  the  state  is  indeed  very  for- 
tunate to  reside  in  such  a beautiful  state. 
As  1 wrote  your  governor  upon  my 
return  home,  your  new  license  plate  is 
correct,  for  we  found  not  a friend  but 
friends  in  your  state.  The  fishing  experi- 
ence we  had  will  be  forever  in  our  mem- 
ories. Numerous  times  since  returning 
to  Indiana  my  husband  has  said,  “Jump 
in  the  car — let’s  go  back  to  Pennsylva- 
nia and  do  some  fishing” — if  only  we 
had  the  time  to  complete  our  wish. 

My  husband  will  be  retiring  in  five 
years  and  we  are  very  interested  in  mak- 
ing Pennsylvania  our  retirement  home. 
Please  direct  me  to  the  proper  agency 
to  write  where  we  can  find  more  infor- 
mation on  specific  retirement  areas. 
Although  I must  admit  1 feel  we  would 
be  inclined  to  choose  an  area  around 
the  Juniata  River,  which  we  fished  sev- 
eral times  last  summer  with  much  suc- 
cess, for  the  fantastic  smallmouth  bass 
in  that  area.  On  that  particular  fantastic 
river  my  husband  caught  (and  released) 
20  smallmouth  bass,  the  smallest  16 
inches,  in  a 2-hour  period.  He  really 
thought  he  had  died  and  gone  to 
heaven.  I only  caught  four  during  the 
same  time,  but  one  of  my  four  was  1 9!/2 
inches  long  and  a real  scrapper.  Mem- 
ories forever  for  us. 

Besides  your  wonderful  fisheries  we 
were  more  than  impressed  with  the 
natives  of  your  great  state.  We  did  not 
meet  one  “sourpuss”  person.  From  the 
waitresses  on  up,  everyone  was  more 
than  friendly  to  us  and  helpful  in  guid- 
ing us  to  areas  to  fish. 

Another  big  impression  we  have  of 
your  great  state  is  how  clean  the  water- 
ways are — what  pride  you  have — 1 am 
very  sorry  to  say  the  natives  of  my  state, 
Indiana,  could  certainly  learn  a lot  from 
the  natives  of  your  state.  It  was  so  nice 


to  wade  your  streams  and  rivers  and  not 
trip  over  tires,  cans,  guttering,  glass,  old 
refrigs,  etc.,  and  not  to  see  the  shore- 
lines littered  with  styrofoam  worm  con- 
tainers, beer  cans,  and  soda  cans.  That 
was  a big  plus  for  our  staying  in  your 
state. 

Thanks  for  a wonderful  visit.  1 will 
await  my  issues  of  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler.— Sallvann  J.  Brown,  Indianapo- 
lis, IN 


Last  fall,  1 was  trailering  my  boat  and 
the  wheel  hub  on  one  side  of  the  trailer 
lost  all  its  grease.  How  can  1 prevent  this 
occurrence  next  year? — Claude  Hug- 
gins, Erie,  PA 

First,  be  sure  to  have  the  wheel  hub 
attachments  removed  and  refilled  with 
grease  at  least  once  a year.  A better 
preventive  trick  is  never  to  submerge 
the  trailer  wheel  hubs  while  launching 
or  retrieving.  In  most  cases,  backing  the 
trailer  down  the  ramp  so  that  the  water 
rises  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  hub 
places  the  trailer  plenty  deep  for  a 
successful  launch  and  smooth  retrieve. 
-Ed. 


This  letter  is  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  providing  assistance  during  the 
CAIU  science  in-service  held  at  Big 
Spring  High  School  on  October  13, 
1986.  Attendance  at  the  in-service  pro- 
gram numbered  approximately  275. 
Thirty-two  teachers  selected  the  fish 
culture  program  conducted  by  Bill 
Porter. 

Due  to  inclement  weather  the  walk- 
ing tour  of  the  Huntsdale  hatchery  had 
to  be  cancelled,  and  Bill  was  forced  to 
change  his  planned  format.  His  presen- 
tation included  information  on  fish 
hatching  and  rearing  techniques,  an 
overview  of  services  and  opportunities 
available  to  schools  through  your  Office 
of  Education  and  Information,  recogni- 
tion of  the  PLAY  program,  and  exami- 
nation of  Fish  Commission  literature 
that  teachers  of  science  may  order  for 
classroom  use. 

Bill’s  presentation  was  interesting 
and  informative.  His  extensive  teaching 
experience  and  his  resulting  understand- 
ing of  educational  processes  and  needs, 
coupled  with  his  knowledge  and  inter- 
est in  all  outdoor  activities,  serve  to 
make  him  a very  competent  speaker.  1 


commend  you  for  having  him  on  your 
staff. 

Bill  did  a fine  job.  We  appreciated  his 
presentation. — Linn  Black,  Wrights- 
ville,  PA 

Your  publication  is  without  a doubt 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Every  issue  is  read  and  read  from  cover 
to  cover. 

A friend  from  the  Brethren  Navajo 
Mission  in  New  Mexico  had  visited  me 
lately  and  saw  several  copies  of  the 
Angler  on  our  coffee  table,  and  re- 
marked, “This  is  one  fine  magazine,  and 
it  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  the 
school’s  library.” 

As  a former  press  photographer, 
outdoor  photographer,  and  industrial 
photographer,  1 feel  qualified  to  judge 
the  excellent  photo  coverage  in  your 
recent  issues. 

How  can  you  improve  on  near  per- 
fection? Keep  up  the  fine  production. — 
Amnion  W.  Peffley,  Mverstown,  PA 


1 have  been  reading  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  a lot  of  years  and  in  my 
opinion  the  best  publications  were  in 
the  1970s,  1972  to  1979.  1 would  like  to 
see  the  Angler  return  to  that  format.— 
S.  D.  Kluk,  West  Wvoming,  PA 

i — vx 

— 

Just  a note  to  express  my  satisfaction 
with  your  magazine,  but  delivery  is 
unsatisfactory  because  some  of  my 
issues  never  arrive. — Thomas  Hazzard, 
Lansdale,  PA 


Because  I am  an  active  participant  in 
many  reader  surveys,  1 think  that  to 
entice  more  readers  to  comment,  a 
small  prize  or  gift  could  be  sent  to  all 
readers  who  respond. 

Also,  in  with  the  29  reader  survey 
questions  should  have  been  a “com- 
ment” section. 

1 hope  1 don't  sound  critical— 1 don't 
mean  to  do  so.  I thought  that  these 
ideas  would  be  helpful  in  the  future  to 
get  better  participation  and  more 
responses. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  with  your 
magazine,  especially  with  the  important 
issues  discussed  in  “Straight  Talk”  at 
the  beginning  of  each  issue — very  im- 
portant, interesting,  and  informative. 
George  Cirka,  Baden,  PA 

February  1987  29 
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New  Publication 

Landowners  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  preserving  open-space  and 
natural  features  such  as  streams  and 
lakes  on  their  lands,  and  in  keeping 
these  areas  open  to  free  public  fishing 


and  boating.  Easement s:  Public 
Recreation  and  Conservation  by  Deed 
Restriction  is  a new  Fish  Commission 
pamphlet  that  describes  the  Commis- 
sion easement  program,  which  ensures 
that  selected  lands  and  waterways  will 
be  available  for  public  fishing,  boating 
and  conservation  purposes. 

The  publication  explains  what  an 
easement  is,  how  the  program  works,  its 


benefits,  and  additional  information. 

For  a free  copy,  send  requests  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. 

Please  include  a 
business-sized 
stamped, 
self-add  ressed 
envelope  with  requests. 
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Try  trolling  for  panfish  at  dropoffs  along 
the  banks  and  in  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
streams.  Small  minnows  and  jigs  trolled 
deep  can  provide  real  lunkers. 

Next  time  you  see  swallows  dipping  over 
the  water,  join  them.  They  are  taking  flies 
that  have  either  hatched  or  are  returning  to 
the  water  to  lay  eggs.  The  fish  will  usually 
be  feeding  on  the  flies,  so  just  match  the 
hatch  to  get  in  on  the  action. 

When  you  bring  your  marine  battery  in- 
doors for  winter  storage,  place  it  on  a few 
strips  of  wood  to  hold  it  above  the  con- 
crete floor  and  it  will  keep  its  charge  all 
winter  long. 

For  great  angling  literature  written  about 
your  local  area,  visit  the  historical  section 
of  your  area  library.  You’ll  find  stories 
about  your  favorite  streams  before  the 
lumberman’s  ax  had  a chance  to  change 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Waterfowlers’  waterproof  decoy  gloves 
provide  great  hand  protection  for  ice 
fishermen.  They  are  available  in  rubber  or 
Gore-Tex  and  will  keep  you  dry  and  warm 
to  the  elbow. 

When  fishing  open  water  during  the 
winter,  look  for  fish  in  vertical  cover  such 
as  steep  banks  and  bluffs. 


While  angling,  fishing  line  absorbs  a 
small  amount  of  water;  the  cold  winter 
temperatures  freeze  the  water  in  the  line 
making  it  more  brittle  and  easier  to  break. 
Try  a smaller  diameter  line  to  offset  the 
water  absorption  effect. 

Fish  have  a highly  developed  sense  of 
smell.  Store  your  reel  and  line  in  a clean, 
odor-free  container  and  be  sure  to  wash 
away  tell-tale  odors  from  your  hands 
before  handling  line  or  lures. 

February  is  a great  month  for  clubs  to 
plan  fish  structure  enhancement.  Contact 
the  Fish  Commission  for  assistance  with 
permission  and  planning.  Structures  are 
placed  on  the  ice  and  sunk  in  the  planned 
spot  with  ice-out. 

When  boat  fishing  with  children  it  is 
important  to  set  a good  example.  Wear 
your  PFD  along  with  your  children 
wearing  theirs. 

For  economy  when  filling  your  large- 
capacity  spinning  reel  with  lighter 
monofilament,  put  heavier  line 
underneath,  then  fasten  it  to  the  lighter 
mono  with  a blood  knot  before  filling  the 
remainder  of  the  reel. 


illustration  — Rose  Boegli 
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99th  Congress 
Environmental 
Track  Record 

Now  that  the  99th  Congress  has 
adjourned,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration has  had  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  environmental  legacy  left 
by  the  Federal  lawmakers.  The  analysis 
reveals  that  the  99th  Congress  was 
indeed  productive  on  environmental 
issues,  having  achieved  more  progress 
than  any  Congress  since  1980. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Con- 
gress strengthened  and  reauthorized 
several  major  pollution  control  laws, 
including  the  Superfund  law,  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  The  Clean  Water  Act, 
unfortunately,  languished  on  the  Presi- 
dent’s desk  without  being  signed.  (Also, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  refusing  to  implement  key  provisions 
of  the  Safe  Water  Drinking  Act 
amendments.) 

Nonetheless,  the  President  has  signed 
many  bills  passed  by  Congress.  These 
include: 

The  1986  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act.  This  landmark  reform  leg- 
islation increases  cost-sharing  by  local 
governments  for  more  than  200  Corps 
of  Engineers  water  projects  and  in- 
cludes new  requirements  for  the  Corps 
to  mitigate  Fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
damage  resulting  from  the  projects. 

The  1985  Food  Security  Act.  Also 
known  as  the  Farm  Bill,  this  bill  con- 
tains provisions  that  deny  federal  sub- 
sidies to  farmers  who  convert  wetlands 
to  cropland  or  plow  fragile,  erodible 
lands. 

The  Emergency  Wetlands  Resources 
Act  of  1986.  This  law  boosts  funding  for 
federal  and  state  wetlands  acquisition. 

Drinking,  Boating 
and  the  Law 

Drinking,  Boating  anil  the  Law  is  a 
Fish  Commission  pamphlet  that  pro- 
vides answers  to  the  most  commonly 
asked  questions  concerning  boating 
and  alcohol.  The  publication  offers 
answers  to  questions  such  as:  May  1 
drink  while  on  my  boat?  What  is  meant 
by  “under  the  influence”?  How  many 


The  “Nongame”  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  Reauthorization. 

This  bill  authorizes  $5  million  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1988  to  help  fund 
state  programs  for  nongame  animals— 
those  that  are  not  hunted,  fished  or 
trapped. 

The  Sikes  Act  Reauthorization.  This 
bill  expands  federal  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  on  military  lands. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Management  Act. 
This  bill  requires  that  protection  of  fish 
habitat  be  an  integral  part  of  ocean 
Fisheries  management. 

Other  environmental  bills  enacted  by 
the  99th  Congress  would  reauthorize 
the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation 
Act,  require  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  take  Fish  and 
wildlife  into  account  when  licensing 
hydroelectric  projects,  and  prohibit  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
from  funding  certain  projects  that  des- 
troy tropical  forests. 

Despite  these  environmental  suc- 
cesses, however,  the  99th  Congress 
made  little  headway  on  acid  rain  or  the 
nation’s  deteriorating  rangelands. 

The  lawmakers  also  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  how  to  reform  the  federal 
pesticides  law,  despite  a landmark 
compromise  on  the  issue  between  pesti- 
cide manufacturers  and  a coalition  of 
conservation  and  consumer  groups. 
Reauthorization  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  too,  became  a casualty  of 
the  99th  Congress,  falling  victim  to 
squabbling  over  local  issues. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  legisla- 
tors can  be  applauded  for  their  envir- 
onmental achievements.  In  the  envir- 
onmental areas  where  the  lawmakers 
failed  to  achieve  progress,  NWF  is 
banking  on  the  1 00th  Congress  to  press 
forward. 

drinks  will  put  me  past  the  legal  limit?  Is 
beer  less  intoxicating  than  whiskey? 
How  will  the  law  enforcement  officer 
test  me  to  determine  if  1 am  under  the 
influence?  Does  the  law  enforcement 
officer  require  my  permission  to  test  my 
blood  alcohol  content?  What  happens  if 
I am  caught? 

Fora  free  copy,  send  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope  with 
requests  to:  Publications  Section,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  is  the  Fish  Commission’s 
84-page  book  on  the  basics  and  requirements  for  all 
Keystone  State  boaters.  The  book’s  26  chapters  detail 
information  on  boat  types,  emergency  measures,  and 
a skipper’s  duties.  This  publication  is  available  for  $1 
postpaid.  Send  requests  to:  Publications  Section, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federation  issues  an  Environmental  Quality  (EQ) 
Index  each  year,  and  the  report  for  1986  shows  some  encouraging 
developments.  The  federal  Superfund  Law  was  extended  in  1986,  and  the 
phasing  out  of  lead  shot  for  waterfoul  hunting  by  the  Interior  Department 
are  both  positive  actions. 

However,  the  EQ  Index  also  reports  that  in  1986  toxic  chemicals  con- 
tinued to  foul  the  nation’s  environment,  threatening  both  humans  and 
wildlife. 

Over  the  past  year  it  was  discovered  that  perhaps  one  in  five  of  the  Na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  is  contaminated  by  toxic  chemicals,  in  some  cases 
making  these  biological  deserts.  Another  study  revealed  that  37  million 
people  living  near  the  Great  Lakes  generally  have  higher  levels  of  hazard- 
ous chemicals  in  their  bodies  than  other  North  Americans.  Dr.  Jay  D. 

Hair  says,  “The  more  we  learn  about  hazardous  wastes,  the  more  sobering 
the  picture  becomes.” 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  Lake  Erie  is  cleaner  now  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  past  two  decades.  However,  taking  the  Great  Lakes 
in  general,  people  living  around  them  generally  have  20  percent  higher 
levels  of  toxic  chemicals  in  their  bodies  than  other  North  Americans. 

An  opinion  survey,  as  a result  of  the  EQ  Index,  found  that  drinking 
water  contamination  is  considered  to  be  the  country’s  greatest  environ- 
mental threat,  with  leaking  hazardous  waste  sites,  a major  cause  of 
groundwater  pollution,  ranking  second. 

Again,  an  overwhelming  91  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
would  rather  pay  higher  taxes  than  have  the  government  reduce  budget 
deficits  by  cutting  pollution  cleanup  programs. 

Again  we  will  hear  the  litany  of  lost  jobs,  impoverished  communities, 
and  devastated  industries.  Defending  programs  to  clean  up  the  environment 
gives  little  solace  to  unemployed  workers  or  bankrupt  businesses  that  have 
been  told  that  they  are  the  ones  who  must  pay  the  price  of  clean  air  and 
water. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  20  years,  protecting  the  environment  has 
grown  into  a major  sales-generating,  profit-making,  job-creating  industry, 
which  is  largely  unnoticed  by  the  general  public.  There  are  many  com- 
panies that  owe  their  profits— and  even  their  existence— to  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  investments.  Many  workers  would  be  unemployed  were 
it  not  for  these  investments. 

Funds  spent  on  pollution  and  control  programs  are  not  wasted,  and  in- 
vestments in  environmental  protection  contribute  as  much  to  the  well- 
being of  this  country. 

Responsible  industry  has  now  come  out  in  favor  of  worldwide  produc- 
tion limits  on  chemicals  that  affect  the  ozone  layer.  The  Dupont  Company, 
which  makes  chemicals  that  are  called  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFC),  an- 
nounced that  “the  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  define  with 
certainty  a safe  CFC  emissions  growth  rate,”  and  “we  conclude  that  it 
now  would  be  prudent  to  limit  worldwide  emissions  of  CFCs  while 
science  continues  to  work.” 

There  is  still  some  hope  for  the  children  of  the  race. 
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Keith  Schuyler  snapped  this  month’s  front  cover,  showing  Commissioner 
Wayne  Yorks  landing  a nice  trout  from  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County.  And 
speaking  of  trout,  the  article  that  begins  on  page  7 concerns  one  spot  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  you  can  land  nice  ones.  The  next  article,  beginning  on  page 
10,  provides  vital  information  on  saving  trout  habitat,  and  the  feature  on  page 
26  concerns  both  trout  habitat  and  a terrific  fishing  spot.  If  you  plan  to  take 
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article  starting  on  page  18.  And  for  a detailed  look  at  a Delaware  River  mystery, 
turn  to  page  lb. 


A Child’s  First 


by  Art  Michaels 
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Three  years  ago  I taught  my  son 
how  to  fish.  That  first  trip  was  a 
success-  he  caught  fish  and  had 
a good  time-  but  if  someone  had 
advised  me  on  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do  on  that  first  trip,  I would  probably 
have  handled  things  a little  differently. 
A few  minor  adjustments  here  and 
there  and  that  adventure  could  have 
been  even  more  fun. 

So  if  you’re  thinking  about  taking  a 
child  fishing  for  the  first  time,  consider 
these  practical  ideas  on  making  a 
youngster’s  first  fishing  experience  a 
terrific  success. 


The  age  of  the  child  doesn’t  matter, 
but  for  now,  consider  kids  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five.  My 
son  was  one  month  short  of  this  third 
birthday  when  1 taught  him  how  to  fish. 

During  the  first  few  trips,  the  child 
requires  your  undivided  attention  and 
constant  supervision,  so  leave  your 
tackle  at  home.  You  won’t  be  fishing. 
After  a few  successful  lessons,  you 
should  take  your  rod  so  that  you  and 
the  child  are  actually  fishing  together— 
the  opportunity  to  imitate  dad,  mom, 
grandpa,  or  that  special  grownup  and 
be  with  this  role  model  is  important  to 
children.  But  on  the  first  few  outings, 
the  child  needs  constant  attention.  You 
can’t  provide  that  if  you’re  trying  to 
fish. 

Where  to  go 

Nothing  turns  kids  on  to  fishing 
more  than  pulling  in  one  fish  right  after 
the  other,  so  the  success  of  a first  fishing 
trip  depends  almost  completely  on  the 
youngster’s  catching  plenty  of  fish. 
That’s  why  the  experience  ought  to  take 


place  at  a lake  or  farm  pond  that’s 
chock  full  of  bluegills.  Bluegills  are  the 
best  quarry  because  they’re  easy  to 
catch,  and  on  light  tackle  they  put  up  a 
good  fight. 

Select  your  lake  or  pond  carefully. 
For  one  thing,  consider  the  terrain  sur- 
rounding the  waterway  for  safety’s 
sake.  Avoid  steep  drops  to  the  water, 
such  as  docks,  piers,  overhangs  to  deep 
water,  and  cliff-like  shorelines.  You 
want  gently  sloping  shorelines  and 
plenty  of  open  area  surrounding  good 
spots  so  that  misplaced  first  casts  don’t 
end  up  in  tree  branches. 


Picnic  tables  nearby  might  be  a plus, 
because  you  may  want  to  involve 
friends  or  the  whole  family  in  future 
trips. 

1 taught  my  son  how  to  fish  at  Gif- 
ford Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  in  York 
County.  This  central  Pennsylvania 
waterway  is  about  a 40-minute  drive 
from  our  home.  The  lake  is  loaded  with 
bluegills— most  of  them  small,  but  just 
about  anywhere  there  you’ll  find  lots  of 
cooperative  fish. 

You  can  get  to  the  spot  I chose  by 
turning  off  Route  1 77  at  the  park  office. 
This  road  leads  to  a launch  site  and 
mooring  area.  Park  your  car  in  the 
designated  area,  and  walk  northeast, 
past  the  mooring  area.  (No  fishing  is 
allowed  from  the  mooring  area.)  Just 
beyond  the  mooring  area  look  for  a 
small  cove  shaded  by  pine  trees.  This 
spot  is  good,  but  the  water  there  gets 
deep  quickly. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  trees,  a dis- 
tance of  only  a few  feet,  is  another  cove- 
like  spot  with  no  trees  or  shrubs.  This 
place  is  also  good,  especially  for  begin- 


ning casters.  The  water  gets  deep  here 
gradually-  it’s  a shallow  shelf  that 
extends  some  10  yards  into  the  lake. 
Both  areas  are  loaded  with  willing 
bluegills. 

If  you  don’t  know  where  in  your  area 
to  take  a child  for  a first  fishing  trip,  ask 
in  bait  and  tackle  shops,  or  call  the 
Commission  law  enforcement  regional 
office  nearest  you.  These  locations  are 
listed  on  page  54  of  the  1987  Summary 
of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws.  Check 
out  some  spots  before  the  excursion 
with  the  youngster. 

You  may  also  want  the  first-time 
angler  to  wear  a type  111  PFD  near  the 
water,  whether  or  not  the  child  is  a 


Nothing  turns  kids  on  to  fishing  more  than 
pulling  in  one  fish  right  after  the  other,  so  the 
success  of  a first  fishing  trip  depends  almost 
completely  on  the  youngster’s  catching  plenty 
of  fish. 
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swimmer.  My  son  didn’t  wear  a PFD 
during  his  first  few  lessons  because  the 
spot  1 picked  at  Pinchot  Park  has  a flat, 
grassy  shoreline  bordering  shallow  water 
that  deepens  slowly. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  fish  from  a 
boat,  now  that  my  son  is  beyond  the 
beginning  stages,  we  always  wear  our 
PFDs. 

You  decide  the  PFD  question  by 
considering  how  active  the  child  is  and 
the  spot  you  picked.  When  in  doubt, 
have  the  child  wear  a PFD. 

You’ll  also  want  to  time  your  trip 
right.  Generally  speaking.  May  through 
September  is  best  because  that’s  when 
bluegills  are  most  active.  My  son  and  1 


first  went  fishing  in  May  so  that  we  had 
plenty  of  warm  weather  ahead  for  many 
trips. 

Tackle,  bait 

Think  about  tackle  next.  Any  short 
rod  of  about  2Vi  to  4 feet  with  a closed- 
face  spinning  reel  is  good.  Little  kids 
just  can’t  manage  long  rods,  and  closed- 
face  spinning  reels  are  the  easiest  to 
cast. 

My  son’s  first  rod  was  a 2l/2-footer 
with  a pistol-grip  handle  and  a closed- 
face  spinning  reel  that  came  with  the 
rod.  1 bought  it  at  a discount  depart- 
ment store. 

Remove  the  large-diameter  line  that’s 


often  spooled  on  a new  closed-face  reel, 
and  replace  it  with  10-pound  or  12- 
pound  mono.  Hungry  bluegills  won’t 
mind,  and  the  slightly  heavier  line  is  a 
little  easier  to  work  with,  especially 
when  you  want  to  untangle  the  birds' 
nests  brought  on  by  first-time  casters. 

Rigging  up  is  important,  too.  Tie  on 
a plain  (not  snelled)  size  10  or  12  bait- 
holding hook  directly  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  You  may  also  want  to  consider 
using  barbless  hooks,  or  vou  could 
bend  down  the  barbs  of  regular  hooks. 
Barbless  hooks  are  easier  than  other 
hooks  to  remove  from  clothing  and 
skin,  if  an  accident  occurs. 

About  15  inches  above  the  hook,  tie 
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on  a bobber  of  an  inch  to  l/4  inches. 
Use  an  orange  and  yellow  bobber 
instead  of  a common  red  and  white  one 
because  the  orange  and  yellow  bobber 
is  easier  to  see. 

For  bait,  use  inch-long  pieces  of 
nightcrawler  or  whole  mealworms, 
threading  these  baits  on  the  hook.  You 
will  likely  find  that  the  child  is  curious 
about  worms  and  wants  not  only  to 


the  line  (heavy  with  some  resistance  and 
tugging)  and  reeling  in  after  missing  a 
strike  (smooth,  light). 

There’s  also  letting  the  child  look  at  a 
bluegill  up  close,  and  touching  one. 
Sometimes,  though,  children  come  face 
to  face  with  a wiggling,  flopping  bluegill 
after  pulling  it  in  and  it  scares  them.  The 
child  might  not  want  to  handle  the  blue- 
gill, or  even  get  near  the  fish.  The 


While  my  son  handled  the  first  few  fish,  fresh  in 
my  memory  is  his  unreserved  gleeful  laughter  — 
a vibrant  combination  of  curiosity  and  joy. 


touch  them,  but  also  to  break  off  pieces 
and  bait  the  hook.  Some  kids  can  man- 
age threading  a piece  of  worm  onto  a 
hook  without  hooking  themselves,  but 
other  kids  can’t,  so  be  sensible  when 
you  approach  this  hurdle. 

Bring  a small  supply  of  hooks,  bait, 
and  bobbers,  and  keep  this  tackle  selec- 
tion simple.  A small  tackle  box  is  all 
you  need,  in  addition  to  the  bait. 

Casting,  retrieving 

When  you’re  all  set  up  and  ready  to 
fish,  cast  the  first  few  times  with  the 
youngster  as  you  explain  how  it’s  done. 
Stand  behind  the  child,  and  both  of  you 
grasp  the  rod  and  reel  to  cast.  You  show 
the  youngster  how  to  cast  by  lobbing  a 
few  out  together  at  first.  Of  course,  you 
make  sure  the  rig  gets  out  there  to  the 
fish. 

Try  not  to  make  long  casts.  About 
10-15  feet  is  a good  outside  limit 
because  kids  can’t  easily  watch  a bobber 
put  nearly  out  of  sight  by  a booming 
cast.  Be  sure  to  consider  this  idea  when 
you  choose  a waterway.  Remember 
that  half  the  fun  is  watching  the  bobber 
plop  up  and  down  and  jerk  side  to  side, 
signaling  a lively  bite. 

Tell  the  child  what  to  expect  after  a 
successful  cast.  The  bobber  suspends 
the  baited  hook  in  the  water,  it  moves 
because  the  fish  is  eating  the  bait,  and 
the  child  should  hook  the  fish  when  the 
bluegill  takes  it.  Show  the  child  how  to 
reel  in  slack  line  while  waiting  for  a bite, 
and  explain  to  the  youngster  how  to 
hook  fish. 

The  first  bluegill 

The  initial  fishing  lesson  should  also 
include  letting  the  child  feel  the  differ- 
ence between  reeling  in  with  a fish  on 


youngster  may  quickly  overcome  the 
fear  of  touching  a bluegill  as  the  child 
sees  you  handling  fish  after  fish. 

My  son  was  afraid  of  the  first  few 
bluegills  he  caught.  But  in  a short  time, 
1 was  unhooking  the  fish  and  he  was 
grabbing  them,  sometimes  by  the  tail, 
sometimes  by  the  lower  lip,  and  releas- 
ing them.  After  a few  quick  initial 
releases,  he  began  holding  the  bluegills 
longer,  studying  them  and  admiring 
their  vivid  colors,  before  returning 


Bluegills  are  the  best  quarry  because 
they  're  easy  to  catch,  and  on  light 
tackle  they  put  up  a good  fight. 


them  to  the  water. 

While  my  son  handled  the  first  few 
fish,  fresh  in  my  memory  is  his  unre- 
served gleeful  laughter — a vibrant 
combination  of  curiosity  and  joy. 

Right  from  the  start,  another  child 
may  have  no  reservations  about  han- 
dling fish,  so  show  the  youngster  cor- 
rect fish  handling,  and  stress  safety, 
especially  with  a bluegill’s  pin-like  fins. 

Don’t  be  disappointed  if  the  child 
prefers  skimming  stones  or  casting  over 
and  over  again  to  keeping  the  bait  in  the 
water  and  watching  for  a bite.  Remem- 
ber that  the  child’s  idea  of  a good  time  is 
what  counts.  Still,  you  make  sure  that  a 
fish  gets  on  fast  by  selecting  a good 
bluegill  waterway  and  by  seeing  that  the 
cast  goes  where  there  are  Fish.  Make 
sure  also  that  the  child  reels  the  fish  in, 
with  a little  of  your  help,  if  necessary. 

Of  course,  don’t  keep  fish  unless 
you  plan  to  ice  down  the  catch  and 
serve  it  for  a meal.  That’s  a good  idea, 
especially  if  the  child  likes  to  eat  fish, 
but  so  also  is  returning  fish  to  the  water. 
You’re  teaching  the  child  to  fish,  but 
you  also  have  the  chance  to  begin  instil- 
ling in  the  youngster  ideas  about  con- 
servation, which  govern  your  fishing 
habits  and  those  you're  teaching.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  trips,  you  may  want  to 
begin  showing  the  child  how  you  keep 
fish  properly  and  how  to  release  them, 
too. 

Don't  miss  the  chance  this  season  to 
introduce  a child  to  fishing.  This  year. 
I’m  looking  forward  to  taking  my 
daughter  fishing  for  the  first  time. 

Before  you  know  it,  the  “youngster” 
may  be  teaching  you  a thing  or  two 
about  catching  fish.  From  that  initial 
moment  of  a child’s  reeling  in  the  first 
fish,  you  make  an  investment  in  the 
youngster,  in  your  sport,  and  perhaps  in 
your  family.  It’s  an  investment  that 
could  pay  great  dividends  for  many 
years.  [pa] 

More  information 

Do  you  have  a specific  question  about 
teaching  a child  to  fish?  Do  you  need 
more  advice  in  this  area?  Do  you  have  a 
good  story  to  tell  on  this  subject,  or  a 
useful  idea  to  share?  The  Commission 
welcomes  hearing  your  ideas,  com- 
ments, and  questions  on  this  topic. 
Address  letters  to:  The  Editor,  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. 
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in-season  stockings.  The  predominant 
species  is  the  rainbow,  plus  some 
browns  and  palominos. 

Due  to  an  absence  of  cool  feeder 
streams,  the  upper  section  drops  to  a 
low  level  beginning  in  mid-June  through- 
out the  summer,  so  target  this  section 
for  spring,  especially  if  you  are  a bait 
angler.  Besides  trout,  many  large  small- 
mouth  bass  inhabit  some  of  the  deeper 
pools,  and  can  be  taken  with  live  min- 
nows or  worms. 

The  section  of  the  stream  from  White 
Mills  downstream  to  Hawley  is  not 
stocked  because  nearly  all  this  stretch 
lies  within  private  lands  that  are  posted. 
Warning  signs  are  prevalent.  The  stream 
between  White  Mills  and  Seeleyville  is 
accessible  from  Route  6,  which  closely 
parallels  the  stream.  There  are  numer- 
ous entry  points  and  adequate  parking 
spaces  can  be  found  along  the  entire 
length. 

From  the  lower  bridge  at  Hawley 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Lacka- 
waxen,  the  stream  assumes  a different 
identity.  From  Hawley,  the  stream 
becomes  wider,  rockier,  it  contains  a 
better  volume  of  water,  and  offers  good 
angling  for  most  of  the  season.  This 
portion  of  the  river  is  the  recipient  of 
water  releases  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  & Tight  Company  impound- 
ment at  Wallenpaupack,  and  during  the 
week,  water  used  to  generate  power  is 
piped  into  the  river,  entering  just  a bit 
upstream  from  the  Kimbles  bridge. 

PP&L  does  not  maintain  any  specific 
schedule  of  releases  and  discharges 
water  only  when  the  demand  for  power 
dictates.  But  PP&T  has  a gentleman's 
agreement  not  to  release  water  during 
weekends,  because  the  company  recog- 
nizes that  many  anglers  will  be  in  the 
stream.  However,  this  is  not  an  ironclad 
rule  and  if  you  must  have  exact  current 
data  on  releases,  you  can  call  the  PP&L 
office  at  (7 1 7)  226-3702,  requesting  spe- 
cific release  schedules. 

When  releases  occur,  they  come 
without  warning.  If  you  are  in  the 
stream  and  notice  a sudden  rise  in  the 
water  level,  immediately  get  out  on  the 
nearest  bank. 

The  Lackawaxen  from  Hawley  to  the 
Delaware  River  includes  approximately 
15  miles  of  top-quality  trout  water 
harboring  an  abundant  trout  population. 
This  lower  section  receives  generous 
stockings  and  there  is  a small  holdover 
population.  Little  if  any  natural  trout 
propagation  occurs.  Preseason  stock- 


Everyone  has  a favorite  trout 
stream,  and  for  many  eastern 
Pennsylvania  anglers  the  over- 
whelming choice  is  the  stately  Lacka- 
waxen. I,  too,  number  myself  among 
those  Lackawaxen  devotees,  and  years 
ago  placed  it  atop  my  list  of  favorite 
streams.  During  the  course  of  a season  I 
make  many  trips  to  its  banks  and  have 
yet  to  be  disappointed. 

The  Lackawaxen  has  its  origin  a few 
miles  west  of  Honesdale,  PA,  in  Wayne 
County.  From  that  point  it  begins  a 
southeasterly  journey  that  ends  at  the 
Delaware  River.  It  flows  through  the 
towns  of  Honesdale,  White  Mills,  Haw- 
ley, Rowland  and  finally  enters  the 
Delaware  at  the  site  of  the  Zane  Grey 

photos  by  the  author 


museum,  in  the  town  of  Lackawaxen. 
From  origin  to  end,  the  river  contains 
more  than  25  miles  of  quality  trout  fish- 
ing, providing  the  purist,  baitcaster  and 
spin  fisherman  with  ample  waters  to 
test  their  skills  under  a variety  of 
conditions. 

The  Lackawaxen  takes  on  two  char- 
acteristics. From  the  upper  reaches  to 
the  town  of  Hawley,  the  river  can  be 
classified  as  medium  to  small  with  an 
occasional  deep  pool,  but  with  a min- 
imum of  fast  water.  It  is  more  on  the 
order  of  a meandering  pasture  stream, 
but  is  productive  in  early  season  to 
about  mid-June.  This  portion  of  the 
stream  is  well-stocked,  receiving  trout 
annually  that  are  distributed  via  three 
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ing  takes  place  in  March,  with  addi- 
tional in-season  stocking  in  April  and 
May. 

The  lower  Lackawaxen  is  accessible 
via  a paved  secondary  road  that  leaves 
Route  590  east  of  Hawley  and  follows 
the  river,  eventually  linking  with  Route 
590  at  the  village  of  Rowland.  The 
secondary  road  closely  follows  the 
stream,  and  about  80  percent  of  the 
stream  is  open  to  public  fishing.  There 
is  plenty  of  parking  available,  in  some 
instances  just  yards  from  the  stream. 
The  areas  of  private  land  closed  to  the 
public  are  clearly  posted  and  patrolled 
by  the  owners. 

Fishing  with  bait 

The  best  thing  about  the  river  is  that 
it  is  large  enough  to  handle  the  angling 
public  and  still  offer  uncrowded  condi- 
tions for  any  fishing  method.  If  you  are 


a bait  fisherman,  your  best  results  will 
be  achieved  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  April  and  May.  During  this 
time  trout  strike  freely  at  salmon  eggs, 
red  worms,  meal  worms  and  minnows. 
Your  choice  of  equipment  should  be 
medium  to  lightweight  spinning  com- 


binations, using  6-pound  or  4-pound 
test  and  size  8 or  10  hooks.  Spincasting 
using  ultralight  tackle  coupled  with 
either  2-pound  or  4-pound  test  is  my 
choice,  especially  when  the  water  begins 
to  recede  and  become  clear.  The  trout 
become  wary  and  spook  easily,  present- 
ing a challenge  of  patience  and  skill. 

I have  found  that  flashing  gold  or 
silver  spinners  fished  in  the  current  or 
worked  briskly  through  the  calm  waters 
tease  even  the  wisest  trout  into  striking, 
or  at  least  making  a pass.  Such  proven 
lures  as  Rooster  Tails  and  Panther 
Martins  are  productive,  although  ! 
have  found  the  Thomas  spinners,  manu- 
factured in  nearby  Hawley,  to  be  my 
best  producers.  The  weight  of  your  line 
plus  the  current  dictates  spinner  sizes, 
which  should  vary  from  a size  6 to  10. 
You  may  need  a splitshot  or  two  to 
extend  your  casting  range  with  spinners. 


Fly  fishing  choices 

For  the  fly  fisherman,  the  Lacka- 
waxen has  miles  of  superb  water, 
uncrowded  conditions  and  plenty  of 
educated  trout  waiting  to  test  your  skill. 
During  mid-season  to  late  season,  you 
can  comfortably  wade  practically  any 


section  of  the  river,  and  during  the 
course  of  a fishing  day  you  can  easily 
cover  a mile  or  more  of  beautiful,  pro- 
ductive water.  When  you  wade,  be  sure 
to  take  along  a wading  staff.  The  clarity 
of  the  water  is  deceptive,  and  unknow- 
ingly, you  could  easily  step  into  deep 
water.  Don’t  take  chances. 

Hatches  commence  during  mid-April 
and  from  that  time  on  fly  fishermen 
become  prominent  on  the  river.  Such 
proven  trout  flies  as  the  March  brown, 
hare’s  ear,  Adams,  light  and  dark 
cahills,  muddler  minnow,  and  black- 
nosed dace  are  successfully  used.  Gen- 
erally, every  fly  fisherman  has  favorites, 
and  chances  are  that  the  particular 
pattern  you  favor  on  other  streams  will 
also  catch  Lackawaxen  trout.  The  most 
commonly  used  hook  sizes  range  from 
12  to  22. 

The  cool  days  and  nights  of  autumn 
produce  conditions  for  good  angling  on 
the  Lackawaxen.  Fall  fishing  offers 
action  at  a comfortable  time  of  the  sea- 
son, and  stretches  of  the  river  that 
might  have  appeared  to  be  void  of  trout 
a month  earlier  now  come  alive  with 
feeding  trout.  Many  large  browns  and 
rainbows  starting  an  active  feeding 
cycle  in  preparation  for  the  winter. 

During  this  time  of  increased  feeding, 
1 have  found  the  best  producer  to  be  live 
bait,  with  medium  to  large  red  worms, 
small  nightcrawlers,  and  natural  fla- 
vored salmon  eggs  to  be  especially 
good.  The  trout  tend  to  be  sluggish,  so 
work  your  baits  deep  and  slow,  concen- 
trating on  the  pools  and  gentle  rapids. 

Fly  fishermen  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed because  the  trout  can  be  caught 
on  a variety  of  proven  artificials.  Those 
anglers  who  fish  the  river  regularly 
prefer  the  larger  patterns,  from  sizes  8 
to  10,  using  a 2X  to  4X  tippet.  Try  the 
muddlers  in  browns,  blacks  or  grey; 
matukas  in  dark  brown  or  grey;  M ickey 
Finn  and  Royal  Coachman;  and  a gold- 
ribbed  hare’s  ear.  Fish  them  slowly  and 
deeply. 

Beginning  the  day  after  Labor  Day, 
the  stream  level  from  Kimbles  and 
downstream  will  be  higher  and  remain 
at  a fairly  constant  volume.  The  releases 
from  Wallenpaupak  will  be  on  a regular 
schedule  and  you  can  anticipate  higher 
than  normal  water,  the  exact  intensity 
depending  on  the  volume  of  release  that 
day.  Again,  always  carry  a wading 
stick. 

Practically  any  part  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen can  be  productive,  depending  on 
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the  skill  of  the  angler  and  the  lure  or 
bait  offered.  Unlike  many  other  popu- 
lar Eastern  trout  streams,  the  river  is 
not  identified  or  publicized  by  specific 
pools  or  locations.  However,  there  are 
three  portions  that  1 have  found  to  draw 
more  anglers  than  others,  which  1 
designate  as  the  Kimbles  Bridge  Pool, 
the  Swinging  Bridge  Pool,  and  the 
Rowland  Pool.  They  are  shown  on  the 
map  and  if  you  are  a first-timer  to  the 
river,  you  might  try  these  locations 
before  exploring  other  parts  of  the 
stream. 

The  Lackawaxen  is  easy  to  find.  If 
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you  are  traveling  northwest  from  Mil- 
ford, follow  Route  6,  exiting  at  Route 
434.  Follow  434,  then  take  Route  590 
passing  through  the  village  of  Greeley, 
finally  arriving  at  Lackawaxen.  At  this 
location,  you  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  and  must  fish  upstream. 

If  you  are  traveling  from  Hawley, 
take  Route  590,  exiting  just  a few  miles 
east  of  town,  following  a paved  secon- 
dary road  toward  Kimbles.  This  road 
takes  you  downstream  to  Rowland. 
Along  the  way  you’ll  find  many  fine 
fishing  areas.  [^7] 

Accommodations 

If  you  plan  to  visit  the  Lacka- 
waxen, there  are  some  services  that 
are  available  that  will  suit  your  par- 
ticular needs,  and  the  following 
establishments  are  convenient, 
reasonable  and  cater  to  fishermen. 

Sporting  goods,  bait,  lures, 
supplies 

Brights  Sport  Shop,  Rowland,  PA, 
right  on  the  bank  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen, lures,  licenses,  equipment, 
stream  information,  open  week- 
ends, (717)  685-7697. 

Rowland  General  Store,  Rowland, 
PA,  near  the  stream,  live  bait,  cof- 
fee, supplies,  food,  information, 
open  daily  at  8:00  (717)  685-7220. 

Diners,  food 

Tafton  Diner,  Route  6,  Wallen- 
pack,  PA,  open  daily. 

Cordaro’s  Restaurant,  Italian 
dishes,  breakfast.  Route  6,  Hones- 
dale,  PA. 

Hawley  Diner,  center  of  town. 
Route  6,  open  daily. 

Towne  House  Diner,  Main  St., 
Honesdale,  PA. 

For  overnights 

Fife  & Drum  Motor  Lodge,  Hones- 
dale, PA,  just  off  Route  6,  minutes 
from  the  stream,  (717)  253-1392. 
Grand  View  Motel,  Route  6 just 
east  of  Honesdale,  PA,  minutes 
from  the  stream,  (717)  253-4744. 
Wilsonville  Campground,  Star 
Route  2,  Box  33,  Hawley,  PA,  (7 1 7) 
226-4382. 

This  information  is  provided  by  the 
author. 
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Laurel  Run,  Centre  County.  Alkalinity  8 ppm. 


by  Fred  Johnson 

A /^TT'V  precipi- 
/ 1 I WWW  tation  has 
A A W S become 

this  decade’s  battle  cry  for  most 
conservation-minded  Americans.  The 
original  Clean  Air  Act  of  1971  was 
phased  out  in  1981,  and  Congress  has 
been  unable  (or  unwilling)  to  pass  new 
legislation  to  replace  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  once 
favored  weakening  the  original  act, 
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which  was  passed  without  any  under- 
standing or  consideration  of  the  acid 
deposition  problem.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  ground  swell  of  public 
opinion  over  the  proven  serious  danger 
to  the  environment  posed  by  acid  rain, 
the  current  administration  now  sup- 
ports continued  study  of  the  casual  rela- 
tionship and  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
control  measures,  but  no  action  to  con- 
trol the  emissions  that  create  the 
problem. 


Pennsylvania  is  located  directly 
downwind  from  (and  is  one  of)  the  four 
states  that  contribute  most  to  acid  pre- 
cipitation. The  predictable  result  of  this 
unenviable  position  is  that  the  rainfall 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  the  most 
acidic  of  any  state  in  the  nation. 

Studies  during  the  past  five  years 
have  shown  that  the  pH  of  Pennsylvania 
rainfall  averages  an  incredible  4.0  to 
4.1  1,000  times  the  acidity  of  neutral 

water. 

The  buffering  capacity,  and  therefore 
the  condition,  of  most  of  our  warm- 
water  streams  is  good  to  excellent,  but 
that  of  our  mountain  trout  streams, 
which  are  underlain  by  sandstone,  red- 
stone  and  shale,  is  poor  and  continues 
to  degrade.  In  many  cases  this  buffering 
capacity  already  appears  perilously  close 
to  exhaustion.  Perhaps  your  favorite 
streams  are  included.  If  so,  you  shouldn’t 
expect  to  find  dead  trout,  because  the 
loss  usually  comes  at  the  vulnerable  egg 
and  fry  stages  in  wild  trout,  when  the 
acidity  of  the  water  may  also  be  peak- 
ing. A species  shift  from  brown  trout 
toward  less  vulnerable  brook  trout  or 
year  class  losses  of  the  more  vulnerable 
species  are  likely  clues  of  problems. 

As  the  environment  becomes  more 
inhospitable,  the  Commission’s  fisher- 
ies managers  must  make  appropriate 
changes  in  stocking  activities  — 
restricting  or  eliminating  pre-season 
stocking  or  even  removing  acid-sensitive 
species  from  the  stocking  list.  A review 
of  stocking  records  indicates  that  over 
80  streams  have  been  subject  to  trout 
stocking  management  changes  as  a 
result  of  increased  acid  precipitation 
since  the  late  1950s. 

Since  1976,  the  Commission’s  Fisher- 
ies Division  has  been  performing  a 
statewide  inventory  and  classification 
of  the  state’s  streams  as  part  of  Opera- 
tion FUTURE.  It  has  been  confirmed 
that  warmwater  reservoirs,  which  con- 
stitute a majority  of  the  lake  acreage  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a group,  are  reason- 
ably immune  to  the  damage  of  acid 
deposition. 

There  are  many  vulnerable  flatwat- 
ers,  however.  According  to  a 1986  EPA 
study,  46  percent  of  lakes  in  the  state’s 
northeastern  lake  country  are  now 
vulnerable  to  acidification.  The  Com- 
mission’s partial  survey  identified  im- 
pacted natural  and  stocked  resources. 
Bass,  particularly  smallmouth,  are  vul- 
nerable, and  there  is  little  question  that 
the  bass  populations  in  many  of  these 


lakes  have  already  been  affected  as  has 
been  the  case  in  many  Adirondacks 
resources. 

The  Commission’s  warmwater  in- 
ventory was  five  years  behind  the  cold- 
water  surveys,  but  it  is  evident  that  very 
few  warmwater  streams  are  critically 
impacted  by  acid  precipitation.  For 
that  reason,  not  for  a lack  of  concern 
for  the  affects  of  acid  precipitation  on 
warmwater  species,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion map  (see  author’s  note)  reflects 
only  stocked  trout  streams  and  their 
tributaries  that  are  vulnerable  to  in- 
creased acidification, 
to  the  effects  of  acid  precipitation  on 
the  map  are  those  with  an  alkalinity  of 
10  ppm  (200  microequivalents)  or  less. 
Most  scientists  throughout  the  world 
use  this  action  level.  Alkalinity,  rather 
than  pH,  is  used  to  determine  vulnera- 
bility, because  it  is  a much  less  flashy, 
therefore  more  reliable,  gauge.  Alkalin- 
ity is  the  driving  force  which  determines 
the  pH.  Using  this  criterion,  over  30 
percent  of  the  approximately  5,000 
miles  of  stocked  trout  streams  in  the 
state  are  considered  vulnerable.  And  of 
over  9,000  miles  of  unstocked  trout 
streams,  the  estimated  percentage  is 
even  higher — over  50  percent. 

Referring  to  Chart  1,  the  inventories 
also  show  that  our  smaller  width-class 
streams  are  much  more  vulnerable  than 
the  larger  streams.  About  5 1 percent  of 
the  state’s  stream  sections  with  average 
widths  less  than  13  feet  (Class  4)  are 
considered  vulnerable,  in  contrast  to 
just  1 5 percent  of  those  streams  with  a width 
exceeding  66  feet  (Class  1).  In  fact,  our 
sampling  of  the  smallest  (first  order) 
unstocked  streams  is  extremely  limited. 
Probably  as  many  as  70  percent  of  these 
are  now  vulnerable. 

Chart  2 reveals  the  disturbing  fact 
that  52  percent  of  stocked  trout  streams 
that  contain  a reasonably  good  wild 
trout  population  (those  rated  A,  B or  C 
by  the  Fisheries  Division)  are  in  the 
vulnerable  category,  compared  to  just 
21  percent  of  the  lower  Class  D waters. 
Some  of  these  “D”  waters  are  known  to 
have  contained  excellent  trout  popula- 
tions before  acid  rain  degraded  them,  or 
this  chart  would  display  an  even  greater 
bias  of  damage  to  our  better  streams. 
Simply  stated,  the  smaller,  higher- 
quality  trout  streams  are  the  most  sus- 
ceptible  to  the  effects  of  acid 
precipitation. 

As  you  look  at  the  map,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  not  only  the  current 


status  of  these  streams  but  also  the 
trend  toward  acidification.  In  I960, 
only  about  a quarter  of  the  presently 
vulnerable  streams  were  believed  ef- 
fected. It  must  be  realized  that  hundreds 
of  smaller  streams,  which  tend  to  be 
most  acidified,  have  not  been  sampled, 
and  therefore  are  not  reflected  on  this 
map.  We  have  also  avoided  depicting 
streams  that  are  affected  by  mine  acids, 
although  many  of  these  might  well  be 
vulnerable  even  without  mine  emis- 
sions. A great  number  of  streams  in  the 
Ohio  and  upper  W.B.  Susquehanna 
River  basins  would  probably  be 
included. 
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The  trend  in  small  headwater  streams 
is  clear;  of  41  streams  in  this  category 
for  which  random  comparisons  were 
substantially  available,  the  alkalinity  of 
37  percent  dropped,  while  the  other 
four  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
The  average  alkalinity  of  the  4 1 streams 
surveyed  decreased  during  a period 
from  the  mid  1960s  to  1981  from  21 
ppm  to  9 ppm,  and  this  decline  con- 
tinued through  1986,  although  at  a 
slightly  slower  rate. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  decline  in  alkalinity  will  continue 
for  at  least  several  years  after  legislation 
is  passed  to  curb  harmful  emissions. 
What  will  our  map  look  like  in  1999? 
How  many  streams  will  then  be  marked 
with  new  colors  for  species  lost  and  all 
game  species  lost? 

Unless  there  is  a significant  further 
reduction  in  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide 


emissions,  at  least  half  of  the  present 
vulnerable  fisheries,  or  3,000  to  5,000 
miles  of  stocked  and  unstocked  trout 
waters  and  thousands  of  lake  acres,  will 
be  lost  by  1999.  This  could  mean  a loss 
of  1 .5  million  angler  days  of  this  already 
limited  resource,  which  equates  to  a 
recreational  loss  of  $75  million  annu- 
ally. The  capitalized  value  of  this  loss, 
using  a 7.5  percent  discount  rate,  would 
be  $ I billion. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  keystone  state  in 
this  issue.  We  are  the  middle  of  it— 
totally  involved.  The  Commonwealth  is 
one  of  the  two  greatest  emitters  of  the 
pollution  that  creates  acid  precipita- 
tion, and  the  potential  losses  to  our 
fisheries,  forests,  agriculture,  monu- 
ments, visibility  and  public  health  are  as 
great  as  that  of  any  other  state. 

The  United  States  Congress  has 
failed  for  nearly  a decade  to  act  on  this 
issue,  but  there  are  new  bills  in  both 
house  committees  this  year  and  the 
opportunities  of  passage  are  greater 
than  ever.  But  before  they  vote,  it  is 
imperative  that  they  hear  both  sides  of 
the  story.  The  congressional  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  must  be  made  aware 
of  how  the  majority  of  the  Common- 
wealth's residents  feel  about  this  issue. 
Don’t  let  your  voice  go  unheard.  Write 
your  senator  and  congressman  and  let 
them  know,  in  your  own  words,  that 
you  are  concerned  about  acid  precipita- 
tion and  that  you  want  stricter  clean  air 
regulations.  Tell  them  that  you  consider 
a response  supporting  "further  study” 
as  an  unacceptable  substitute  for  neces- 
sary action.  If  you  don’t  write,  the  aqua- 
tic resources  of  this  state  and  those  of  us 
who  enjoy  the  countless  hours  of 
recreation  and  pleasure  they  provide 
will  be  the  losers. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  address  of  your 
senator  of  congressman,  contact  your 
local  post  office.  But  above  all  else,  get 
involved!  , — , 


Fred  Johnson  is  the  Commission  w ater 
resources  coordinator. 

Readers  may  wish  to  see  the  com- 
plete updated  acid  precipitation  publi- 
cation, from  which  this  article  is  adapted. 
For  a free  copy  of  the  8-page  publica- 
tion, send  a business-sized  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  with  requests 
to:  Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17105-1673.  Please  affix  39 
cents  postage  or  two  first  class  mail 
stamps  to  your  return  envelope. 
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Rigging  the  Fishing  Came 


Above,  rod  racks  for  a canoe  can  be  made  of  PVC  pipe,  flared  at  one  end.  Pipe 
strapping  bolted  to  the  gunnel  holds  the  tube  in  place. 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 

Most  fishermen  agree  that  the 
canoe  is  a unique  fishing 
craft — as  an  American  devel- 
opment it  is  ideally  suited  for  fishing 
rivers,  small  creeks,  and  any  skinny 
water  that  is  impassible  or  impossible 
with  larger  boats.  Canoes  are  perfect 
for  easy  paddling  and  simple  two-man 
travel. 

Yet  most  fishermen  who  have  spent 
any  time  in  canoes  also  agree  that  they 
are  somewhat  cramped,  lacking  the 
luxuries  of  larger  fishing  boats.  The  size 
and  shape  can’t  be  changed,  but  the 
additions  of  rod  racks,  anchor  releases, 
tackle  box  storage,  push  pole  holders 
and  miscellaneous  storage  can  be  solved 
easily  with  a little  time,  a few  tools, 
some  inexpensive  materials  and  a bit  of 
ingenuity. 

Most  boats  today  make  fishing  far 
easier  and  tackle  storage  far  better  than 
just  a decade  ago,  following  the  exam- 
ples set  by  offshore  fishing  boat  tackle 
storage,  bass  boat  rod  and  gear  lockers, 
and  small  boat  rod  holders  and  lure 
storage.  The  same  thing  can  be  done 
with  a canoe  once  you  consider  the 
problems. 

The  difficulties  include: 

® No  easy  way  to  rack  or  store  rods 
other  than  laying  them  across  the  gun- 
nels (which  places  them  in  danger  of 
being  lost  or  interfering  with  landing 
fish)  or  along  the  thwarts  where  they 
might  slip  overboard. 

« Often  canoes,  as  a result  of  their  pad- 
dling or  poling  propulsion,  get  wet  and 
dampen  extra  clothing,  tackle  boxes  or 
other  gear  carried  in  the  bottom. 

• Tackle  boxes  and  gear  can  slide 
around  on  the  aluminum  hull,  creating 
noise  easily  transmitted  through  the 
hull  and  possibly  scaring  fish. 

® There  is  no  easy  way  to  hold  a boat 
pole,  which  many  anglers  agree  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  propulsion  devices  for 
small  Pennsylvania  rivers  and  creeks. 

® Adjusting  anchors  or  drag  anchors  to 
control  downstream  passage  on  a river 
is  difficult  on  a canoe  because  of  the 
lack  of  anchor  releases  and  cleats. 

Solving  these  problems  is  easy,  using 
a variety  of  the  following  ideas. 
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Rod  racks  and  holders 

Rod  holders  are  difficult  to  envision 
in  a canoe,  simply  because  of  the  con- 
fined space.  The  other  problem  is  find- 
ing a way  to  mount  them  easily.  The 
problem  is  solved  with  PVC  light  wall 
tubing  to  hold  the  rod  tips,  using  a sim- 
ilar short  length  of  tubing  to  hold  the 
handles  at  the  canoe  seat.  For  the  stern 
paddler,  this  places  the  rods  imme- 
diately ahead  of  him  and  along  the  seat, 
just  as  they  might  be  in  a larger  boat  or 
craft. 

Usually  the  best  spot  for  these  holders 
is  on  the  right-hand  side  (starboard)  of 
the  canoe  so  that  a rod  can  be  lifted  up 
and  pulled  out  of  the  PVC  rod  holder 
“scabbard"  easily. 

For  the  bow  angles,  the  rods  can  be 
easily  mounted  in  similar  rod  holders 
on  the  left  (port)  side  of  the  canoe, 
although  this  does  require  turning 
around  to  rack  and  remove  rods.  This  is 
the  only  choice,  however,  because  there 
is  no  room  forward  of  the  bow  seat  for 
rod  storage. 

Tackle  bags 

To  prevent  tackle  boxes  from  getting 
wet  in  the  slop  in  the  hull  of  a canoe, 
rattling  around  when  you  search  for  a 
new  lure  and  getting  in  the  way,  use 
canvas  or  nylon  bags  mounted  at  the 
sealed  end  compartments  or  over  the 
thwarts. 

For  hanging  over  the  thwarts,  a dou- 
ble over-the-shoulder-type  bag,  once 
called  a “Handy  Andy,”  is  ideal  for 
holding  small  boxes  up  out  of  the  wet. 
You  can  also  easily  stitch  a simple  bag 
to  hold  larger  boxes  that  can  be  tied  or 
hooked  to  the  thwarts.  At  the  sealed 
compartment  end  of  my  canoe  1 use  a 
regular  cloth-handled  shopping  bag 
that  has  been  fitted  with  grommet  holes 
to  hook  into  the  rolled  aluminum  edge. 

Push  pole  holder 

A push  pole  of  about  six  to  eight  feet 
is  ideal  for  most  shallow  Pennsylvania 
rivers  and  is  often  far  easier  to  use  than 
paddles,  but  there  is  no  place  to  hold 
such  a push  pole.  One  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  bolt  a short  length  of  PVC 
pipe  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  bow 
end  of  the  canoe  and  bolt  a spring- 
loaded  tool  holder  “Y”  or  “U”  shaped 
yoke  at  the  stern  end  to  hold  the  other 
end  of  the  pole.  When  not  in  use,  the 
pole  can  be  pushed  into  the  socket  at  the 
bow  and  clamped  in  place  at  the  stern. 


If  you  mount  a rod 
holder  above  and 
below  the  thwarts, 
above  and  at  left, 
pipe  strapping 
bolted  through 
the  thwart  holds 
the  PVC  pipe 
securely.  Use 
bungee  cord  for 
temporary  use, 
and  nylon 
strapping  works 
well  for  about  a 
season. 


At  left,  a wooden  bracket 
cut  to  size  holds  the  rod 
handles  at  the  ready.  Of 
course,  rods  have  to  be  lifted 
from  the  pipe 
scabbard-style. 
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Above,  small  cargo  netting  is  ideal  for  carrying  clothing  and  other  gear  up  off 
the  boat  deck. 


Above,  a push  pole  holder  can  be  made  of  PVC  pipe.  Below,  the  other  end  of  a 
push  pole  can  be  secured  with  a spring-loaded  holder.  Mount  the  PVC  pipe 
near  the  bow  and  place  the  spring-loaded  holder  near  the  stern. 


Lure  holders 

Lure  holders  are  common  in  bass 
boats  and  Lake  Erie  walleye  boats,  but 
almost  never  found  in  canoes.  Fortu- 
nately, this  is  easy  to  correct  to  keep 
lures  up  out  of  the  way  and  available. 
Both  clamp-on  or  bolt-through  lure 
racks  and  holders  are  available  that  can 
be  easily  attached  to  a canoe  under- 
neath the  gunnel  at  both  bow  and  stern. 
Pig-and-jig  and  scent  bottle  holders  can 
be  mounted  the  same  way. 

Mount  these  where  the  rod  racks  will 
not  interfere.  Another  easy  solution  is 
to  split  and  mount  soft  pipe  insulation 
on  the  thwart  forward  of  the  rear  seat, 
on  the  rolled  edge  of  the  bow  deck  or  on 
the  gunnels  for  sticking  in  lures  and 
hooks.  Other  possibilities  include  closed 
cell  Ethafoam  (often  scrap  padding  for 
electronic  instruments),  reamed  (with  a 
small  one-inch  pipe)  and  split  to  mount 
on  the  gunnel. 

Rod  racks  are  best  made  of  1 (4-inch 
light  wall  PVC  pipe,  often  labeled 
drinking  water  pipe.  Do  not  get  the 
schedule  40  or  worse,  schedule  80, 
because  these  are  heavy  wall  pipes 
designed  for  pressure  usage  and  adding 
weight  to  any  canoe  application. 

Begin  by  determining  the  length 
required  of  each  pipe  holder.  For  my 
15-footer,  a three-foot  length  is  best 
because  it  will  hold  all  rods  and  can  be 
easily  secured  between  two  thwarts. 
Longer  tubing  can  be  used.  I do  use  one 
six-foot  length  for  fly  rods,  to  protect 
the  tip  sections  that  extend  up  into  the 
bow  area  of  the  canoe. 

To  keep  the  tubing  from  damaging 
guides,  flare  the  tubing.  Do  this  by 
slowly  and  carefully  heating  the  end  of 
the  tubing  with  a portable  stove  or  pro- 
pane torch  and  then  flaring  the  end  by 
sliding  it  carefully  onto  the  tapered  top 
of  a bottle.  Do  not  hold  the  bottle  when 
doing  this,  should  the  bottle  break,  and 
do  not  use  any  pressure.  If  the  end  of  the 
tube  is  hot  enough,  it  will  expand  and 
flare.  Flare  both  ends  to  prevent  the 
tubing  from  catching  any  guides  or  the 
tip  tops  of  long  rods. 

To  attach  the  rod  holders,  use  pipe 
strapping.  One  easy  way  to  use  this  if 
you  have  rod  holders  both  above  and 
below  the  thwarts  is  to  use  a bolt  and 
nut  through  the  holes  in  the  strapping. 
The  nut  and  bolt  will  draw  up  and  cinch 
the  holders  to  the  thwart. 

If  you’re  using  only  one  or  two  tubes 
under  or  over  the  thwart,  nylon  strap- 
ping tape  will  hold  the  tubes  for  a sea- 
son or  more.  For  temporary  use,  bun- 
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gee  cord  (available  in  lightweight  sizes 
in  any  length  from  outdoor  supply 
shops)  with  small  hooks  will  hold  the 
tubing  to  the  thwarts. 

Use  a similar  method  with  short  6- 
inch  to  8-inch  lengths  of  tubing  at  both 
seats  to  hold  the  handles.  Using  this 
method,  from  one  to  four  tubes  per 
angler  (two  to  eight  per  canoe)  can  be 
easily  attached  to  hold  as  many  rods  as 
desired.  With  this  method,  you  will  still 
have  to  extricate  a fly  rod  carefully,  but 
the  long  tube  will  hold  and  protect  this 
or  any  other  type  of  rod. 

Miscellaneous  gear  hangers 

Small  cargo  nets,  available  from 
marine  and  boating  supply  outfitters, 
are  ideal  for  carrying  clothing,  spare 
jackets  and  other  gear  up  off  the  deck. 
Most  of  these  nets  are  about  three  feet 
long,  but  might  have  to  be  cut  smaller 
for  some  canoes.  These  shallow  nets  can 
be  secured  along  the  rod  holders  from 
thwart  to  thwart  or  across  the  thwarts. 

Anchor  cleats 

Canoes  lack  anchor  and  mooring 
cleats  found  on  large  boats,  so  anchor- 
ing and  anchors  are  always  a problem. 
One  solution  to  solve  this  is  a sailboat 
cam  cleat,  available  from  boating  stores 
for  a few  dollars  to  clamp  the  anchor 
rope  at  any  position  and  allow  for  easy, 
instant  rope  adjustment.  Cam  cleats 
come  in  different  sizes  for  different  size 
rope  and  in  several  different  styles. 

They  work  like  spring  clothes  pins 
with  serrated  jaws  that  clamp  harder  as 
pressure  is  exerted  on  a rope.  They 
should  be  placed  on  the  bow. 

1 mounted  a cam  cleat  in  the  center  of 
the  small  canoe  bow  deck,  but  a better 
place  might  be  on  the  side  if  you  are  not 
running  the  anchor  rope  through  an  eye 
on  the  bow.  This  same  cam  cleat  is  great 
for  instant  adjustment  of  drag  anchors, 
which  consist  of  a short  length  of  rope 
with  several  feet  of  chain  for  slowing  a 
drifting  canoe. 

The  cam  cleat  also  makes  it  possible 
to  drop  an  anchor  instantly  when  you 
want  to  fish  an  area  longer  than  possi- 
ble when  drifting. 

While  all  canoes  are  different  and 
might  require  different  mounting 
methods  and  modifications  than  those 
described  and  illustrated,  these  modifi- 
cations can  be  attached  to  any  canoe  to 
make  this  ideal  American  shallow- 
water  craft  also  the  ideal  shallow-water 
and  river-fishing  craft.  I p* i 


Above,  Ethafoam,  scrap  padding  for  electronic  equipment,  can  be  shaped  to 
mount  on  the  gunnel  as  a lure  holder.  Below,  soft  pipe  insulation  accomplishes 
the  same  job. 


Above,  a cam  cleat  mounted  on  the  bow  works  well  as  an  anchor  holder.  You 
can  release  it  and  pull  it  up  from  a position  farther  back  in  the  canoe. 
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Endangered  Sturgeon 
in  the  Delaware  River 


by  Mary  Blakinger 

It’s  an  unmistakable  plink,  like  the  tap 
of  a spoon  on  a ceramic  cup.  To  scien- 
tist John  O’Herron,  the  sound  his  hy- 
drophone detects  is  as  welcome  as  salu- 
tations from  an  old  friend. 

It  pinpoints  the  hideout  of  a single 
fish,  one  of  2,000  endangered  shortnose 
sturgeon  he  has  netted,  measured,  tag- 
ged and  returned  to  the  Delaware  River 
in  five  years  of  government-funded 
research. 


In  a world  often  35  feet  under  water, 
sunless  and  swept  by  tides,  the  test-tube- 
sized  sonic  device  emitting  its  steady 
plink  is  a window  on  one  of  the  most 
unusual  creatures  in  Pennsylvania 
waters. 

Leave  your  field  guide  in  the  tackle 
box  for  this  one.  Much  of  what  scien- 
tists know  about  the  shortnose,  related 
to  the  much  larger  Atlantic  sturgeon, 
they’ve  learned  in  recent  years. 

The  little  sturgeon,  found  in  river  sys- 
tems fringing  North  America’s  East 


away  for  more  than  a year. 

Fish  Commission  biologists  Mike 
Kaufmann  and  Chuck  Emery  have  con- 
tributed to  the  work,  setting  gill  nets  in 
the  shallows  to  determine  if  sturgeon 
retreat  there  at  night.  It’s  a behavior 
reported  in  other  rivers,  though  Dela- 
ware fish  seem  to  prefer  deep  water. 

Mysteries 

Why?  It’s  an  enigma  posed  by  a fish 
known  for  them. 

Why,  indeed,  does  a fish  native  to  a 
river  naturally  shallow  as  far  south  as 
Philadelphia  thrive  in  artificially  created 
channels? 

“A  paradox,”  says  O’Herron. 

Why  did  sturgeon  from  various  areas 
of  the  Delaware  converge  off  the  Phila- 
delphia shore  one  week  in  May  1986  as 


Coast,  is  a charter  entry  on  the  federal 
Endangered  Species  List. 

Though  Delaware  River  shortnose 
venture  to  near-coastal  waters,  they 
generally  reside  in  the  upper  estuary 
from  Philadelphia  to  Morrisville.  Dur- 
ing spring  spawning  they  migrate  up- 
stream as  far  as  New  Hope. 

O’Herron,  a doctoral  student  at 
Rutgers  University,  Camden,  NJ,  esti- 
mates 8,000  to  12,000  adult  shortnose 
are  in  the  river,  “not  a heck  of  a lot.” 
He  tags  each  netted  fish  with  number- 
bearing slivers  of  orange,  yellow  or  pink 
plastic.  Some  specimens  get  sonic  tags 
that  he  sometimes  can  locate  two  miles 
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if  summoned  to  a convention?  Sonic 
tags  led  to  the  same  spot. 

Another  mystery. 

For  an  angler,  a sturgeon  inadvert- 
ently caught  is  a glimpse  at  prehistory. 
The  fish  evolved  before  dinosaurs  and 
exist  essentially  unchanged. 

They  have  Five  rows  of  bony  plates 
called  scutes  offering  protection  from 
predators,  not  that  adult  Delaware 
shortnose  really  have  finned  adversar- 
ies. Biologists  since  1981  have  reported 
shortnose  up  to  42  inches  long  and  as 
heavy  as  18.3  pounds,  O’Herron  says. 

Spindle-shaped  bodies  and  sickle- 
shaped tails  give  them  shark-like  pro- 
files. It’s  quite  a bluff.  Adults  are  tooth- 
less, their  protrusible-type  mouths 
vacuuming  the  river  bed  for  food. 

Scientific  literature  documents  short- 
nose as  old  as  67  years  in  other  rivers. 
Delaware  shortnose  possibly  live  up  to 
40  years,  though  it’s  more  likely  the 
average  life  span  is  15  years,  O’Herron 
says.  The  animal’s  age  reveals  itself 
under  the  microscope  where  growth 
rings  on  a finray  cross  section  can  be 
counted  like  tree  rings. 

A sport  fishery  anytime  soon  is  con- 
sidered unlikely  given  the  animal’s  scar- 
city throughout  its  range.  Violating 
federal  law  by  possessing  or  killing  the 
fish  is  a felony,  punishable  by  a fine  of 
up  to  $20,000  and  up  to  a year  in  prison. 
The  state  also  considers  the  fish  endan- 
gered, according  to  WCO  Wayne  Imler. 


But  fishermen  do  hook  shortnose 
accidentally,  most  often  in  the  river 
channel  during  shad  season,  say  Imler 
and  Kaufmann. 

Burping  a shortnose 

Cut  your  line  if  you  hook  one,  Kauf- 
mann advises,  and  chances  are  the  fish 
will  recover.  But  you’ll  need  to  burp  fish 
from  the  tidal  river. 

Explains  Kaufmann:  “If  the  fish  is 
brought  up  from  a deep  channel,  the 
swim  bladder  expands  more  rapidly 
than  the  fish  can  expel  air.  The  fish  in 
effect  has  an  internal  life  vest  on  and 
can’t  swim  back  down.” 

Never  burped  a fish?  Wrap  your 
hands  around  its  girth,  applying  gentle 
pressure  on  the  underbelly  until  you 
hear,  well,  a burp. 

“You  may  have  to  do  this  a couple  of 
time  to  get  the  air  out,”  Kauffman  says. 
You’ve  been  successful  if  the  fish  sub- 
merges after  you  set  it  in  the  water. 

If  you  spot  a tag  and  can  record 
numbers,  all  the  better,  says  Kaufmann. 
Just  don’t  disturb  the  tag  or  jeopardize 
the  fish.  Anglers  can  forward  informa- 
tion to  Kaufmann  at  Box  556,  Revere, 
PA  18953. 

If  you  cannot  return  a shortnose 
safely  to  the  water  or  you  chance  upon  a 
dead  sturgeon,  biologists  want  to  know. 
Wrap  the  fish  in  newspaper,  freeze  it, 
and  then  report  it. 

“I’ll  arrange  pickup  of  the  specimen,” 


says  O’Herron.  “It  provides  informa- 
tion on  sturgeon  mortality.” 

Because  shortnose  all  but  escaped 
scientific  attention  before  the  1960s, 
biologists  can  only  speculate  about 
their  environmental  history. 

They  believe  pollution  and  overfish- 
ing contributed  to  the  turn-of-the- 
century  collapse  of  commercial  Dela- 
ware fisheries  for  more  abundant  shad 
and  Atlantic  sturgeon,  the  latter  an 
estuary  visitor  more  often  found  in 
coastal  waters.  “1  expect  the  shortnose 
suffered  a similar  decline,”  says 
O’Herron. 

Research  conducted  by  the  Rutgers 
University  Center  for  Coastal  and  En- 
vironmental Studies  is  examining  how 
the  animal  behaves  in  the  Delaware  and 
what  areas  are  critical  to  its  survival. 

Why  go  to  such  trouble  for  a fish? 

“So  little  is  known  about  it,”  says 
Kaufmann.  “It  may  have  a role  in  the 
ecosystem  we  don’t  know  about.  We 
don’t  know  the  ramifications  of 
extinction. 

“It  makes  a difference  to  know  we 
haven’t  lost  a species  from  the  planet 
Earth.  The  shortnose  sturgeon  is  like  an 
environmental  monitor.  If  you  work 
your  way  up,  you  get  to  man.” 


Mary  Blakinger  covers  environmental 
issues  for  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times. 
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r>Bass  Between  Now 

(X  Midnight  April  17 


by  Nick  Sisley 

photos  by  the  author 

"W  ■ i we  delve  back  into  the 

i bass  fishing  traditions  of 

-M. -M-  the  1930s,  ’40s  and  early 
’50s,  it’s  easy  to  discover  that  it  was  then 
mainly  a hot-weather  sport.  Way  back 
in  bass  fishing  history  our  state’s  season 
opener  on  this  species  didn’t  occur  until 
some  time  in  August!  Summer  evenings 
and  topwater  plugs  skittered  across  a 
slow  river  eddy,  a calm  lake  flat,  or  the 
edges  of  a pond — that’s  what  bass  fish- 
ing was  all  about  then. 

Today  much  of  the  serenity  is  gone, 
replaced  by  well-thought-out  fishing 
machines  capable  of  70  miles  per  hour, 
electronics  galore,  and  knowledgeable 
anglers’  fish-catching  capabilities  that 
span  every  month  of  the  season,  and 
these  specialists  can  catch  bass  no  mat- 
ter what  the  depth,  the  thickness  of  the 
cover,  the  color  of  the  water,  or  its 
temperature. 

Another  tradition  that  has  been 
broken  of  late  is  the  day  in  spring  on 
which  bass  fishing  terminates.  For 
years  it  was  the  Saturday  closest  to  the 
15th  of  March.  In  1985  the  last  day  in 
the  spring  before  closure  became  the 
Saturday  closest  to  the  1 5th  of  April.  So 
Pennsylvania  anglers  now  have  another 
full  month  to  fish  for  bass  each  early 
spring,  and  as  if  you  hadn’t  guessed 
already,  that’s  what  this  little  treatise  is 
all  about — how  to  catch  bass  during 
that  new  30-day  period. 

Vertical  jigging 

One  top  way  to  take  largemouth  in 
reservoirs  at  this  time  is  vertical  jigging. 
For  many  of  you  this  will  probably  be  a 
new  technique  to  learn,  but  it  can  be  so 
effective  in  the  cold  water  of  mid- 
March  to  mid-April  that  it  is  worth 
your  attention,  study  and  practice.  Ver- 
tical jigging  is  not  done  with  a jig,  but  a 
spoon. 

Many  anglers  who  see  these  jigging 
spoons  in  a tackle  shop  figure  they’re 
spoons  for  casting,  assuming  these 


Here's  where  to  find  good  bass  action 
now:  Bends  in  creek  channels,  places 
where  water  flows  over  a ledge,  long, 
tapering  points  in  natural  lakes  and 
impoundments,  and  deep  rocky  points. 

tyros  don't  know  what  vertical  jigging  is 
all  about.  The  idea  behind  this  tech- 
nique is  to  center  your  boat  directly 
above  a prime-looking  piece  of  cold 
water  bass  cover,  then  drop  the  jig  over 
the  side.  Once  it  gets  to  the  bottom, 
where  hopefully  the  largemouth  or 
smallmouth  will  be,  the  reel  handle  is 
engaged,  the  rod  tip  quickly  raised  a few 
feet,  then  the  rod  tip  is  dropped,  allow- 
ing the  spoon  to  flutter  back  down. 

Over  and  over  again  this  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  rod  tip,  and  thus  the  jig 
on  the  bottom,  is  repeated,  until  you 
experience  the  happy  ending  of  all  this, 
a strike,  or  you  decide  there  are  no  bass 
in  residence  below.  So  you  leave  to  find 
another  of  those  cold  weather  hotspots. 

In  cold  weather,  bass  will  almost 
always  be  lethargic.  The  jigging  spoon 
repeatedly  leaping  up  and  down  off  the 
bottom  right  beside  that  low-energy 
bass  takes  advantage  of  that  lethargic 
trait.  While  the  bass  in  question  won’t 
be  prone  to  strike  the  first  time  he  sees 
that  fluttering  dance  of  the  jigging 
spoon,  pretty  soon  he’ll  get  sick  and 


tired  of  the  intruder  that  shows  him  “no 
respect,”  so  the  bass  does  something 
about  it.  It  pounces  on  the  fake,  flutter- 
ing offering  with  a vengeance. 

Sounds  easy,  huh?  Actually,  it  is. 
Share  the  boat,  however,  with  a sport 
who  has  received  his  master’s  degree  in 
vertical  jigging,  when  you’re  then  of 
only  kindergarten  experience,  and  it 
won’t  take  long  to  decide  that  there’s 
more  to  mastering  the  required  tech- 
niques than  first  meets  the  eye. 

The  first  thing  the  sportsman  new  to 
vertical  jigging  is  going  to  do  is  get  hung 
on  the  bottom,  probably  a lot.  We'll 
talk  more  about  “where”  to  try  this  jig- 
ging shortly.  For  now,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  rock  rubble,  brush  piles,  and  lots  of 
different  snaggy  stuff  on  the  bottom 
that’s  where  the  jigging  spoon  is  kept. 
One  key  not  to  get  hung  often  is  to  drop 
the  spoon  dow  n to  the  bottom  and  just 
tic  it.  Don't  let  the  spoon  fall  over  on  its 
side  or  well  into  the  cover.  It  takes  con- 
centration to  accomplish  this. 

Another  key  to  fishing  a jigging 
spoon  effectively  is  not  to  allow  the 
spoon  to  fall  back  (after  raising  the  rod 
tip)  on  a slack  line.  Then  again,  you 
don’t  want  to  maintain  a tight  line 
because  doing  that  won't  allow  the 
spoon  to  flutter  dow  n with  all  the  entic- 
ing action  the  manufacturer  has  built 
into  it.  Seek  the  happy  medium,  allow- 
ing the  spoon  to  fall  free  without  ten- 
sion on  the  line,  but  W'ith  the  line  tight 
enough  so  that  you'll  be  able  to  detect 
strikes. 

Due  to  the  cold  w'ater  and  the  some- 
what lethargic  condition  of  the  quarry, 
you  won’t  be  experiencing  those  bone- 
jarring takes  that  might  be  par  for  the 
course  in  July  on  a spinnerbait  fished  in 
the  lily  pads.  So  it  takes  concentration 
again  to  maintain  a certain  degree  of 
line  tightness  and  for  feeling  the  light 
strikes.  Most  strikes  on  a jigging  spoon, 
by  the  way,  occur  as  the  lure  falls  back 
down. 

On  some  occurrences  you  hook  a 
bass  as  you  raise  the  rod  tip.  Get  ready 
for  a super  fight  when  this  happens 
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because  that  fish  is  usually  foul- 
hooked  in  the  belly,  tail,  somewhere 
besides  the  mouth.  What  happens  is 
that  the  bass  is  attracted  to  the  falling, 
fluttering  spoon,  then  sort  of  hovers 
above  it,  only  sometimes  to  be  foul- 
hooked  when  you  raise  the  rod  tip. 

Generally,  the  colder  the  water,  the 
shorter  the  upward  swings  of  the  rod  tip 
should  be,  the  force  of  that  upward 
movement  should  be  less,  and  perhaps 
a tad  more  time  should  be  taken 
between  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
jig.  As  waters  warm  a bit,  take  the 
opposite  attack  -a  sharper  upward  rip 
of  the  rod  tip  to  make  the  spoon  jump 
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up  maybe  four  or  five  feet  off  the  bot- 
tom, perhaps  with  less  time  involved 
between  those  upward  rips. 

Where  to  fish 

What  about  where  you  should  con- 
duct these  vertical  jigging  experiments 
between  mid-March  and  mid-April? 
This  is  the  time  of  the  year  bass  tend  to 
congregate  at  specific  places.  These  fish 
are  pre-spawn  in  overall  nature.  They’re 
getting  ready  to  move  from  deep-water 
winter  homes  to  the  shallows.  Gener- 
ally, this  period  means  that  the  bass  will 
be  in  the  very  early  stages  of  such  migra- 
tions, so  here  are  some  suggestions  of 


where  to  give  vertical  jigging  a try. 

Bends  in  creek  channels  are  tough  to 
beat,  especially  if  this  type  of  cover  has 
some  significant  depth  associated  with 
it.  Reservoirs  tend  to  have  more  defined 
creek  channels  than  natural  lakes  in  our 
state.  The  latter  tend  to  be  more 
bowl-like. 

Another  prime  spot,  and  this  can 
occur  in  both  a natural  lake  or  an 
impoundment,  is  a long  tapering  point 
with  structure-like  rocks.  Some  signifi- 
cant depth  should  be  involved  when 
fishing  at  this  time  of  year. 

In  rivers  there  aren’t  all  that  many 
places  that  are  ideal  for  vertical  jigging, 
but  one  spot  that  does  come  to  mind  is 
where  the  waters  flow  over  a ledge. 
Bass,  especially  cold-weather  bass,  tend 
to  concentrate  at  the  bottom  of  such  a 
ledge,  and  it’s  difficult  to  reach  those 
holds  with  most  lure  types.  The  heavy 
jigging  spoon,  however,  sinks  right  into 
such  good  spots. 

Another  lure  type  that  works  well 
during  this  time  is  what  professional 
bass  fisherman  Rick  Clunn  calls  “sissy 
baits.”  These  are  small  lures,  ones  per- 
haps not  big  enough  to  be  handled  by 
“man-size”  bass  tackle,  like  the  tradi- 
tional worming  rod  and  14-pound  to 
17-pound  test.  Because  the  bass  is 
lethargic  and  his  metabolism  is  low 
during  cold-water  conditions,  you 
probably  don’t  want  to  feed  him  a big 
mouthful.  Thus,  the  sissy  bait  concept. 

Heading  up  the  sissy  bait  list  is  prob- 
ably a small  jig,  say  1/8-  to  3/16-ounce, 
rigged,  with  a very  slim  plastic  worm, 
max  length  four  inches.  Most  of  the 
time  you’ll  want  to  rig  this  one  with  an 
open  hook,  as  opposed  to  weedless 
Texas-style.  The  reason  for  this  is  you’ll 
probably  have  to  go  with  open  or  closed 
face  spinning  tackle  and  maybe  6- 
pound  line  maximum.  With  this  type  of 
very  light  gear,  the  jig  ’n  worm  rigged 
with  the  open  hooks  simply  allows  you 
to  get  the  barb  dug  better  into  a bass 
jaw  than  if  rigging  weedless  with  the 
hook  point  covered. 

The  perfect  March/ April  place  to 
work  one  of  these  sissy  jig  ’n  worm  rigs 
is  a deep,  rocky  point  at  a manmade 
reservoir.  This  is  tough  fishing,  requir- 
ing much  concentration  so  you  don't 
stay  hung  up  on  the  rocks  all  the  time. 
Furthermore,  you  must  work  the  of- 
fering slowly  and  enticing  enough  to 
make  it  appealing  and  appetizing  to 
the  lethargic  fish.  I don’t  suggest  trying 
it  on  a typically  windy  March  or  April 


day.  The  bobbing  boat  makes  it  all  but 
impossible  to  “feel”  what’s  going  on 
down  there. 

This  sissy  bait  is  also  an  ideal  choice 
to  work  a brush  pile  in  a pond,  whether 
casting  from  shore  or  a boat.  Don’t 
forget  that  some  significant  depth  should 
be  involved  when  water  temps  are  cold . 
Where  possible,  probe  the  edges  of  the 
brush  pile  first.  A cast  with  a sissy  bait 
with  open  hook  point  right  into  the  cen- 
ter of  a brush  pile  could  result  in  your 
getting  hung  up,  and  that  will  probably 
negate  any  possibility  of  taking  a fish 
from  that  spot  for  maybe  an  hour  or 
more. 

When  the  hang-up  possibilities  be- 
come a problem  on  almost  every  cast, 
rig  your  jig  ’n  worm  Texas-style,  with 
the  hook  point  embedded  in  the  worm. 
Because  the  hook  points  are  so  thin  and 
sharp  on  most  f-ounce  to  i|-ounce 
jigs,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  get  plenty 
of  solid  hook-ups.  Try  “sweeping”  the 
rod  tip  in  a hook  set  with  a light  rod  and 
light  line,  as  opposed  to  the  quick  wrist- 
snap  hook  set  recommended  for  more 
traditional  Texas-rigged  plastic  worm 
fishing. 

Don’t  forget  about  moving  the  sissy 
bait  slowly  when  water  temps  are  cold. 
Bass  that  are  enticeable  at  this  time  will 
want  to  move  with  minimal  effort.  Fast 
movement  and  prolonged  movement  is 
simply  not  built  into  their  mental  deck 
at  this  time.  Charlie  Brewer,  lure  manu- 
facturer from  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  cold-water  fishermen.  He 
recommends  turning  a spinning  reel 
handle  one  revolution  while  counting, 
“One  thousand  one,  one  thousand  two, 
one  thousand  three,”  all  the  way  up  to 
10  before  completing  that  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  reel  handle.  That’s  slow,  so 
slow  way  down  when  working  the  sissy 
bait  in  cold,  deep  depths. 


Minnows 

Another  prime  bait  from  mid-March 
to  mid-April  is  the  live  minnow.  I’m  not 
one  for  anchoring  and  putting  out  two 
rods  with  minnows  on  a bobber  or  on 
the  bottom,  especially  when  it’s  cold. 
To  keep  my  interest  up,  I have  to  be 
doing  something,  rigging  a bait  or  cast- 
ing. Still,  deeper  water  structure  can  be 
a key  in  cold  water,  or  rather,  it  almost 
always  is,  even  with  live  bait  like 
minnows. 

The  best  way  to  rig  a minnow  for 
casting  is  to  thread  it  with  a needle  via  a 
loop  tied  in  the  end  of  the  line.  A double 


rock  rubble,  creek  channel  bend,  what- 
ever, the  minnow  will  be  in  a more 
natural  upright  stance.  In  a river  with 
current,  it’s  generally  better  to  rig 
behind  the  lips,  when  the  minnow  looks 
more  natural  doing  that  slow,  slow 
retrieve. 

One  thing  1 don’t  like  to  do,  from  an 
ethical  standpoint,  is  kill  many  bass 
during  the  spring  period,  especially  big 
females.  Just  goes  against  my  grain. 
One  certainty  I’ve  found  is  that  the  few 
fishermen  out  during  this  cold-water 
period  tend  to  take  some  very  big  bass. 
While  the  10-inchers  might  predomi- 
nate come  July  and  August  in  many  of 
our  ponds,  rivers,  reservoirs  and  lakes, 
the  bass  that  can  truly  be  measured  in 
pounds  rather  than  inches  tend  to  find 
their  way  onto  the  ends  of  our  lines 
mid-March  to  mid-April.  So  do  at  least 
me  a favor.  Don’t  harvest  too  many  of 
these  fish.  They're 
my  pets  you  know. 


or  treble  hook  is  then  put  over  that  line 
loop.  Next,  the  line  and  shaft  of  the 
hook  are  pulled  up  inside  the  minnow’s 
vent.  It  does  take  some  time  and  dexter- 
ity to  rig  in  this  manner,  and  dexterity  is 
not  my  forte  in  March  when  the  air 
temp  is  hovering  around  38  degrees. 

So  assuming  I have  plenty  of  min- 
nows, which  are  not  always  that  easy  to 
come  by  in  early  spring,  I simply  use  a 
long  shank  hook,  about  a size  4 or  size 
6,  have  the  appropriate  amount  of  split- 
shot  up  the  line  to  get  my  rig  to  the 
proper  depth,  and  then,  if  river  fishing, 
affix  the  minnow  just  behind  both  lips. 
Casting  should  be  done  carefully  and 
easily,  to  prevent  tossing  the  bait  off 
prematurely. 

When  working  a minnow  in  the 
depths  of  a pond,  reservoir  or  natural 
lake,  I hook  the  critter  through  the 
back,  just  under  the  dorsal  fin.  Then,  as 
the  bait  is  doing  its  thing  in  Davey 
Jones  Country,  around  a brush  pile. 
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STURGEON 


HMSS^VJ  ill 


Read  the  story  about  the 
sturgeon  in  the  Delaware  River 
on  page  16.  Use  what  you  learn- 
ed to  complete  the  sturgeon 
crossword  below. 


Across 


1.  Name  of  the  fish  being 
studied  by  biologists. 

2.  A prehistoric  animal. 

5.  Fish  are  identified  by  at- 
taching a colored to 

their  fin. 

6.  State  sharing  the  Delaware 
with  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Sturgeon  have in- 

stead of  scales. 

10.  Catching  a sturgeon  by  hook 

and  line  is . 

11.  earth. 


Down 


1.  The  type  of  fish  being 
studied. 

2.  At sturgeon  swim  to 

shallow  water. 

3.  The  name  of  the  river  in  the 
story. 

4.  A sturgeon’s  age  is  determin- 
ed by  studying  each  growth 


7.  To  help  a sturgeon  return  to 
deep  water,  biologists  must 

“ ” them. 

9.  A tool  biologists  use  to  catch 
sturgeon. 

For  answers  to  KIDS  PAGE 
hold  page  in  front  of  mirror. 
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HOW  DOES 
A FISH 

SWIM? 


Fish  live  in  water  which  holds 
them  up  and  cancels  the  tug  or 
pull  of  gravity.  They  don’t  need 
large  fins  or  tails  to  support  their 


body  weight.  To  move  forward  a 
land  animal  must  push  back- 
wards against  the  ground  and  a 
bird  must  push  against  the  air. 
Just  like  them  a fish  must  push 
backwards  against  the  water. 

A fish  moves  forward  by 
twisting  its  body  and  then 
straightening  it  quickly  against 
different  pressure  points  against 
the  water.  The  fins  are  used 
mainly  for  steering  and  braking. 
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illustration  by  Ted  Walke 


Early 

Walleye 

Action 

by  Dari  Black 

Whether  you  consider  it  late 
winter  fishing  or  early  spring 
fishing,  the  river  is  where 
the  action  is.  Run  to  the  rivers  for  the 
earliest  walleye  fishing  this  year.  It’s 
almost  that  simple. 

By  mid-February  the  non-ice  fishing 
angler  has  a severe  case  of  cabin  fever. 
Come  the  first  of  March,  the  angler  is 
counting  the  days  for  the  ice  to  go  off 
the  lakes.  But  when  ice-off  occurs,  only 
panfish  remain  in  season  on  most 
Commonwealth  waters. 

Many  anglers,  however,  fail  to  realize 
that  walleye  season  does  not  close  until 
the  Saturday  following  March  14. 
While  lakes  are  still  covered  with  win- 
ter’s ice,  the  river  walleye  are  grouping 
for  spawning  runs. 

Before  the  frozen  blanket  disappears 
from  the  impounded  waters,  the  rivers 
and  creeks  will  be  open.  Melting  snow 
typically  raises  the  water  level,  and  the 
walleye,  particularly  big  females,  go  on 
a feeding  spree.  According  to  river 
anglers,  it  is  the  best  time  for  a 
wall-mounter. 

Over  the  winter,  walleye  have  con- 
gregated in  river  holes  with  a plentiful 
food  source.  Unlike  bass,  which  take  in 
only  minimal  food  in  the  cold  water, 
walleye  are  active  feeders  throughout 
the  winter.  They  move  out  of  the  slack 
water  holes  to  a current  break,  shallow 
ripple,  or  shoal  to  feed  on  whatever 
forage  fish  may  be  available. 

As  their  spawning  time  approaches, 
deep-water  sanctuaries  with  nearby 
sites  suitable  for  reproduction  have 
increased  concentrations  of  fish.  Spawn- 
ing generally  takes  place  over  gravel- 
like rubble  in  one  to  four  feet  with  a 
current  flow  when  the  water  tempera- 
ture reaches  the  mid-40s. 

Late  winter  dynamite  spots  are 


photos  by  the  author 
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stretches  that  hold  plenty  of  baitfish, 
offer  deep  holding  areas  for  inactive 
fish,  and  feature  suitable  spawning 
grounds.  Outstanding  spots  include 
areas  immediately  below  dams  and  the 
junction  of  streams  entering  a river 
where  a gravel  bar  drops  into  deep 
water. 

Jigs  and  live  bait 

Regardless  of  where  you  fish,  the 
strategies  and  baits  for  this  time  of  the 
year  are  the  same  all  around  the  state. 
The  presentations  are  so  simple  it’s 
ridiculous — a hair  jig,  jig-and-minnow, 
or  a live  bait  rig  with  a shiner  or  sucker. 
If  you  aren’t  fishing  with  one  of  the 
above,  chances  are  you  will  not  catch 
walleye. 

River-walleye  anglers  first  introduced 
the  bucktail  jig  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  old  stand-by  is  still  popular  with 
long-time  walleye  hunters.  When  it 
comes  to  fishing  the  plain  bucktail  jig 
for  cold-water  walleye,  no  one  does  it 
better  than  the  sage  of  French  Creek — 
Ed  Grey. 

Ed  was  fishing  the  Allegheny  River 
and  French  Creek  before  my  hand  ever 
held  its  first  fishing  rod.  Even  in  the 
cold  water  of  late  winter,  he  steadfastly 
holds  to  the  pure  artificial  lure. 

“A  plain  white  '/4-ounce  or  %-ounce 
bucktail  with  red  eyes  painted  on  it  is 
my  favorite  bait  for  walleye  in  the 
creek,”  says  Grey.  “Natural  bucktail  has 
a swimming  appearance  in  the  water 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
material. 

“These  late-winter  fish  may  be  found 
feeding  in  a variety  of  situations  such  as 
flooded  backwaters,  gravel  bars  that 
are  dry  during  the  summer,  eddies 
where  two  flows  meet,  or  even  the 
undercut  bank  under  your  feet.  This  is 
big  fish  time  with  9-pound  to  12-pound 
females  taken  each  year. 

“The  jig  must  be  fished  in  the  same 
manner  as  a river  baitfish.  Swim  it 
along  the  bottom,  or  try  an  erratic 
retrieve,  making  it  behave  like  an 
injured  baitfish.  In  the  cold  water  you 
have  to  keep  the  erratic  movements 
subtle.  Some  days  simply  dragging  it 
right  on  the  bottom  may  produce  fish.” 

If  you  are  a purist,  the  simple  buck- 
tail  certainly  is  the  way  to  go.  But  Ed 
admits  that  a jig-n-minnow  or  a live  bait 
rig  is  more  productive  this  time  of  the 
year.  I for  one  would  prefer  a minnow 
on  my  jig  to  help  increase  the  odds  of 
tangling  with  a big  walleye. 


A jig-n-minnow  is  deadly.  Of  course 
you  are  not  limited  to  a fathead 
minnow — it  could  be  a jig-n-chub,  jig- 
n-sucker,  and  so  on.  Rather  than  simply 
propping  up  the  rod  with  a live-bait  rig 
and  sitting  back  to  drink  a cup  of  coffee, 
the  jig-n-minnow  angler  must  actively 
engage  in  the  act  of  fishing.  Work  the  jig 
tipped  with  live  bait  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  by  Ed  Grey  for  a plain 
jig — swim,  hop  or  drag  it. 

The  jig  head  should  weigh  'A -ounce 
or  %-ounce  depending  on  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  current  flow.  The  jig 
may  be  a plain  lead  head,  a bucktail,  or 


dressed  with  a plastic  curly  tail  grub.  All 
three  work,  and  local  traditions  seem  to 
dictate  which  is  the  hottest  jig  in  a cer- 
tain area. 

I like  a 2-inch  to  3-inch  soft  plastic 
grub.  That  way  I can  change  colors 
easily. 

Is  color  important  to  success?  It  sure 
is  to  serious  winter  walleye  hunters! 
Unfortunately,  not  all  agree  on  which 
color,  and  when  to  use  it.  Ed  Grey  has 
already  stated  that  the  only  color  he 
uses  is  white,  period.  Other  anglers 
believe  different  colors  are  more  visible 
under  certain  light  and  water  clarity 


A plain  white  bucktail  jig  with  red  eyes  painted  on  it  is  a favorite  walleye 
producer. 
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conditions.  Research  also  points  to  par- 
ticular colors  being  more  attractive,  or 
at  least  visible,  to  walleye  than  others. 

No  doubt  on  certain  days  one  color 
will  outproduce  another,  but  trying  to 
determine  which  will  be  the  winning 
color  isn’t  easy.  Trial  and  error  may  be 
the  best  remedy.  If  fishing  with  friends, 
everyone  should  try  a different  color;  if 
alone,  switch  colors  often  if  fish  response 
is  slow.  Always  carry  white,  yellow, 
lime  chartreuse,  hot  pink,  orange,  and 
black;  these  colors  produce  well  in  the 
dirty  water  of  winter’s  run-off. 

What  about  the  angler  who  fishes  a 
plain  leadhead  and  minnow?  These 
anglers  can  use  painted  lead  heads  if 
they  desire.  It  is  always  cheaper  to  paint 
your  own  rather  than  buy  pre-painted 
heads. 


But  there  will  always  be  the  angler 
who  pitches  the  plain  dull  gray  jighead 
tipped  with  live  bait  and  comes  up  with 
the  best  catch.  Well,  what  can  1 say? 
Gray  was  the  best  color  for  that  day? 
Maybe,  but  the  real  attractant  was  the 
scent  of  the  baitfish. 

While  color  plays  a role,  it  is  the  at- 
tached live  baitfish  that  is  most  im- 
portant. In  early  March,  the  fisherman 
tipping  the  jig  with  live  minnow-type 
bait  always  outfishes  the  angler  who 
does  not  employ  a real  forage.  Large 
fatheads,  chubs,  or  small  suckers  hold 
up  best  for  repeated  casts. 

However,  many  serious  winter  wall- 
eye chasers  claim  that  the  common  river 
shiner  is  a better  cold-water  bait.  If  you 
use  shiners  on  your  jig,  be  prepared 
with  a good  supply;  shiners  tear  off  the 
hook  very  easily, 
on  a live  bait  rig. 

Live  bait  rig 

There  are  three  basic  live  bait  rigs  for 
river  fishing.  The  first  one  is  a simple 
splitshot  and  bait  hook.  This  set-up 
works  fine  in  quiet  pools  without  cur- 
rent or  for  drifting  the  bait  through  gen- 
tle riffles  where  the  walleye  may  move 
to  feed. 

A second  rig  consists  of  a sliding  egg 
sinker,  swivel,  and  a leader  of  about  18 
inches  with  a bait  hook.  By  selecting  an 
appropriate  size  egg  sinker,  you  can 
hold  the  bait  in  stronger  current  situa- 
tions than  with  a splitshot.  Some 
anglers  choose  the  slip  sinker  rig  be- 


cause they  believe  the  walleye  will  drop 
the  bait  if  the  fish  detects  the  weight  of 
the  sinker.  However,  when  this  rig  is 
snagged,  you  usually  loose  sinker,  hook, 
and  bait. 

That  brings  us  to  the  third  rig  known 
as  the  3-way  dropper,  or  Wolf  River  rig. 
There  are  no  absolute  formula  for  tying 
it.  One  popular  way  uses  a 3-way  swivel 
with  an  18-inch  leader  of  10-pound-test 
line  tied  to  a bait  hook  on  one  swivel 
section,  and  a sinker  on  a 1 2-inch  leader 
of  4-pound-test  line  on  another  swivel 
arm.  The  third  arm  is  of  course  attached 
to  your  main  line,  which  should  be  of 
10-pound-test. 

With  this  rig  the  live  bait  is  in  favora- 
ble position  near  the  bottom  in  almost 
any  strength  of  current  simply  by 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  sinker. 
Should  the  weight  on  the  lighter  dropper 
line  with  the  sinker  become  snagged 
in  debris  or  wedged  in  rocks,  it  may  be 
broken  off  without  losing  your  precious 
bait. 

Bait  is  precious  to  the  river  angler.  In 
February  and  March,  live  bait  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  come  by.  Suckers  or 
creek  chubs  from  4 to  6 inches  are 
commonly  used  in  place  of  shiners. 
Often  it  comes  down  to  a choice  of  what 
is  available  at  the  bait  shops.  Unless  you 
are  in  a popular  ice  fishing  region,  locat- 
ing bait  at  a shop  may  be  a tough 
assignment.  Catching  it  yourself  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  next  to  impossible. 

Serious  river  anglers  catch  their 
supply  of  bait  in  the  fall  from  small 
streams  before  the  cold  weather  drives 
the  bait  up  under  the  undercut  banks. 
The  baitfish  are  kept  in  an  aerated  tank 
such  as  a galvanized  water  trough  used 
by  farmers.  Up  to  50  baitfish  may  be 
kept  by  a single  license  holder. 

On  creeks  and  most  rivers,  bank  fish- 
ing is  the  successful  route  to  take.  Only 
on  the  largest  rivers  of  the  state  would  a 
boat  be  required,  and  even  then  the 
bank-bound  angler  can  usually  find 
suitable  sites  to  fish.  Areas  near  shore 
that  would  never  hold  walleye  during 
the  summer  do  attract  fish  in  winter 
situations. 

Wading  may  be  possible  in  smaller 
waters,  but  should  never  be  undertaken 
alone.  High  water  increases  the  force  of 
the  current  and  may  alter  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  making  it  treacherous  even  for 
those  who  know  the  area. 

Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to  get  in 
on  some  early  season  walleye  for  this 
year.  Try  the  rivers.  [pa) 
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The  Letort  Is  Back ! 


by  Herb  Weigl 

photo  by  the  author 

Two  important  events  took  place 
on  the  Letort  in  1981.  One  bad, 
one  good!  Both  dramatically 
affected  this  legendary  fishery.  In  May, 
pesticides  used  to  control  insects  in 
commercial  watercress  beds  operated 
by  the  B & W Quality  Growers,  Inc., 
were  accidentally  released  into  the 
Letort.  A massive  fish  kill  resulted.  In 
August,  the  Carlisle  Sewage  Treatment 
Plant  located  along  the  Letort  was 
replaced  by  a new  plant  on  Conodo- 
guinet  Creek.  Water  quality  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Letort  improved 
markedly  after  the  plant  shutdown. 


The  special  regulation  section  of  the 
Letort,  the  area  that  suffered  the  most 
from  the  fish  kill  in  1981,  has  shown  a 
remarkable  resiliency.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission’s annual  survey  of  the  Letort 
found  that  healthy  brown  trout  are 
back  in  quantity.  Over  270  browns 
ranging  in  size  from  fingerlings  to  20- 
inchers  were  counted  each  day.  More 
trout  were  noted  in  the  Bonnybrook 
area  with  fewer  trout  in  the  Fox  Mea- 
dow section.  Most  of  the  browns  were 
streambred,  and  a healthy  size  distribu- 
tion was  noted.  A few  rainbows  were 
counted,  probably  migrants  from  stock- 
ings at  the  War  College  or  Letort  Park. 
No  brook  trout  were  found. 

The  changes  on  the  lower  reaches  of 


the  Letort  are  just  as  important  for 
trout  fishermen.  As  the  water  quality 
improved,  the  Fish  Commission  stocked 
brown  trout  fingerlings  downstream  of 
Carlisle  Barracks.  The  first  stocking 
was  in  October  1982,  and  stockings  of 
fingerling  brown  trout  have  continued 
each  fall.  The  trout  are  thriving,  and  a 
quality  fishery  is  developing  where 
none  existed  before. 

This  fishery  doesn’t  have  year-round 
catch-and-release  regulations.  It  is 
managed  as  approved  trout  water  (open 
to  fishing  except  from  March  I through 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season),  and 
it's  heavily  fished  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  season.  Most  of  the  land  border- 
ing the  Letort  is  privately  owned;  most 
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illustration  by  Ted  Walke 


landowners  permit  fishing.  We  can 
keep  it  that  way  by  not  littering  and  by 
treating  their  property  as  we  would  our 
own. 

Access  to  this  new  fishery  is  easy. 
Several  roads  cross  the  Letort’s  lower 
reaches.  All  can  be  reached  from  Har- 
risburg Pike  (US  1 1).  Driving  from  Car- 
lisle toward  Harrisburg,  you  cross  the 
Letort  by  making  a right  turn  onto  Post 
Road,  Harmony  Hall  Drive,  or  Shady 
Lane.  My  favorite  is  Shady  Lane.  Two 
or  three  cars  can  park  at  the  bridge,  and 
there  are  beautiful  reaches  of  water  both 
up  and  downstream. 

The  1986  season  started  for  me  when 
respectable  trout  began  taking  dry  flies 
about  the  first  of  May.  It  lasted  until 
early  September  when  the  Fish  Com- 
mission stocked  3,000  brown  trout  fin- 
gerlings  in  the  lower  Letort.  1 quit  fish- 
ing then  to  let  the  newcomers  establish 
themselves.  Most  of  the  trout  I caught 
were  browns,  probably  holdovers  from 
the  fingerlings  stocked  in  1985.  A few 
were  rainbows  that  migrated  down- 
stream from  early-season  stockings  at 
Carlisle  Barracks  or  Letort  Park. 

My  best  early-season  fishing  was  just 
before  dark.  The  trout  rose  most  often 
then,  and  1 could  sneak  into  casting 
range  without  spooking  them.  The  trick 
was  to  cast  accurately  a size  16  peacock 
herl  beetle  about  two  feet  upstream  of 
the  trout.  Casts  that  landed  more  than 
three  feet  upstream  almost  always  started 
to  drag  before  reaching  the  fish,  and 
casts  that  landed  one  foot  upstream 
usually  scared  the  trout  on  impact.  If  1 
didn’t  spook  the  fish  and  I cast  the  bee- 
tle to  the  right  spot,  1 usually  “got”  my 
trout. 

Tricos  started  coming  off  in  June  and 
came  off  almost  every  morning  all 
summer.  On  the  reach  downstream  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  where  1 
often  fished,  the  hatch  was  usually  well 
under  way  by  dawn.  Tricos  would  be 
hovering  over  the  water,  and  the  fish 
would  be  taking  spinners  by  the  time  it 
was  light  enough  to  see  well.  It’s  very 
tough  fishing.  The  fly  must  be  right,  the 
drift  must  be  drag  free,  and  the  trout 
must  be  rising  when  the  fly  is  right  in 
front  of  its  nose,  or  you  won’t  hook  it. 

Terrestrials  like  beetles,  ants,  and 
small  grasshoppers  are  consistent  fish 
getters.  My  favorite  is  the  Peacock  Herl 
Beetle  which  1 tie  from  size  14  to  size  22. 
The  smaller  sizes  produce  the  best  from 
June  through  September. 

I’m  always  surprised  at  how  faraway 


The  special  regulation  section  of  the  Letort  has  shoun 
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1 have  to  crouch  to  catch  most  Letort 
trout.  1 fish  from  the  bank,  so  1 
approach  most  fish  from  an  angle,  not 
directly  from  the  rear,  which  is  the 
trout’s  only  blind  spot.  Also,  my  head 
and  rod  tip  are  many  feet  above  the  fish. 
Refraction  lets  the  trout  see  me  for  a 
long  way.  My  rule  of  thumb  for  fishing 
the  Letort  (or  any  other  spring  creek)  is 
to  start  casting  twice  as  far  from  the  fish 
as  1 think  I should. 

Of  course,  streamside  vegetation  can 
be  used  to  screen  yourself  from  the 
trout  so  you  can  get  closer.  Many  of  the 
real  experts  on  Letort  Spring  Run 
brown  trout  are  pros  at  using  available 
cover  to  camouflage  their  approach.  Ed 


That’s  the  real  charm  of  fishing  the 
Letort.  I feel  like  I've  earned  every  trout 
1 catch  there.  I often  work  on  just  one 
rising  trout  until  I catch  it  or  put  it 
down.  If  I'm  successful,  I’m  satisfied.  If 
the  trout  doesn't  take.  I’ve  got  work  to 
do  before  I try  again.  To  me,  that’s  w hat 
trout  fishing  is  all  about! 

The  Letort 's  back;  better  than  ever! 
Trout  fishing  is  excellent,  and  seems  to 
be  improving,  especially  on  the  new 
fishery  downstream  of  Carlisle  Barracks. 

Ea3 

Herb  Weigl  is  active  in  Trout  Unlimited, 
currently  serving  as  a national  director. 


Shenk  writes  that  he  catches  many 
Letort  trout  from  just  a few  feet  away 
by  using  a quiet  approach. 

Fishing  is  even  more  difficult  in  the 
special-regulation  section.  The  main 
channel  is  bordered  by  many  feet  of 
shallow  water  with  a deep  silt  bottom. 
Water  weeds  grow  to  the  surface  over 
this  silt  very  early  in  the  season.  A vir- 
tual jungle  of  dense  brush  borders  the 
streambank  in  some  places.  Grass  that 
grows  several  feet  high  bv  the  first  of 
June  borders  much  of  the  rest.  Casting 
under  such  conditions  is  not  fun!  But 
these  are  storied  waters  so  it’s  worth  the 
effort.  Every  fish  brought  to  hand  in 
this  section  is  a worthy  accomplishment. 
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Wind  Warning  System 

The  key  to  safe  boating  is  avoiding 
trouble  rather  than  getting  out  of  trou- 
ble once  you  get  into  it.  That’s  why  a 


new  wind  warning  system  will  be 
installed  at  the  Commission  Walnut 
Creek  Access.  The  device  consists  of 
two  powerful  strobe  lights  and  a pro- 
peller that  accurately  measures  wind 
velocity  atop  a 26-foot  tower.  When 
wind  speed  reaches  15  mph  or  higher, 
the  strobe  lights  flash.  They  are  visible 
from  1-3  miles  in  daylight  and  some  10 


miles  at  night.  The  system  warns  boat- 
ers of  increasing  winds  that  could  create 
hazardous  boating  conditions.  The 
warning  system  is  expected  to  be  opera- 
tional during  May  1987. 
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Lure  fishing  can  still  be  productive  in 
low  clear  water.  Use  a small  imitation  and 
cast  to  a spot  close  to  shore  before 
beginning  the  retrieve.  The  lure  size 
matches  small  minnows  and  casting  to 
shore  won’t  spook  fish  under  the  smooth 
surface. 

When  action  is  slow  while  shad  fishing, 
cast  darts  and  spinners  to  the  shallows  and 
work  them  back  to  the  boat  for  herring, 
bass,  and  panfish. 

When  fishing  with  young  children, 
clamp  down  the  barb  on  lures  or  bait 
hooks.  Barbless  hooks  will  hook  fish  as 
easily,  will  land  fish  as  surely,  and  are 
much  easier  to  get  out  of  cloth  or  skin  if 
an  accident  occurs. 


Carry  a brown  and  green  marker  in 
your  tackle  box.  When  water  is  slightly 
off-color  run  a one-foot  smear  of  color  to 
match  the  water  along  the  line  to  produce 
a camouflage  effect. 

To  prevent  lost  fish,  after  working  a lure 
through  rocky  sharp  cover,  check  your 
line  for  nicks;  cut  off  the  first  10  feet  of 
line  and  retie  the  lure  to  the  fresh  end. 


Before  changing  your  plug  or  fly  colors 
and  patterns,  tie  on  imitations  several  sizes 
smaller  and  cast  to  the  same  locations. 

Carry  a spare  prop  and  cotter  pin  for 
your  electric  trolling  motor  in  the  bottom 
of  your  tackle  box.  It  can  transform  a 
potential  disaster  into  a full  day’s 
successful  fishing  trip. 

Don’t  throw  away  plastic  worms  when 
they  get  torn  and  ragged.  Clip  off  the 
ragged  part  and  use  the  remainder  to  dress 
jigs  and  spinners. 

Before  the  new  fishing  season  begins, 
turn  your  bait  casting  and  double  taper  fly 
lines  around  on  your  reels  to  fish  with 
new,  unused  line. 

Herring  run  at  the  same  time  as  shad  in 
the  lower  Delaware.  Jig  a bare  gold  hook 
from  piers  and  shore  for  good  action. 
Small  spinners  and  darts  also  work  well. 


Keep  a miniature  first  aid  kit  in  your 
tackle  box  for  emergencies.  Small, 
lightweight  kits  are  available  commercial^ 
or  can  be  put  together  from  household 
items. 
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The  Law  and  You 

by  Robert  Perry 

Q.  Last  year,  on  three  occasions,  min- 
now traps  I had  set  were  stolen.  Is  this  a 
violation  of  the  fish  laws? 

A.  No.  Minnow  traps  are  personal 
property,  as  are  other  items  of  tackle. 
The  action  would  constitute  theft  under 
the  Crimes  Code,  and  should  be  re- 
ported to  your  local  police  department. 

Q.  1 have  often  noticed  fishermen  build- 
ing fires  along  streams  in  early  trout 
season.  Is  this  practice  advisable,  and  is 
it  legal? 

A.  It  is  unlawful  to  build,  tend,  or 
abandon  any  open  fire  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  or  leasee  of  the 
land  along,  adjacent  to,  or  contiguous 
to  water  within  or  bordering  the  Com- 
monwealth. From  the  standpoint  of 
landowner  relations  with  the  public,  it 
is  also  a questionable  practice. 

Q.  My  fishing  license  always  seems  to 
lose  itself  sometime  between  purchase 
and  the  end  of  fishing  season.  Must  I 
purchase  a new  license  to  continue 
fishing? 

A.  In  case  a fishing  license  certificate  is 
lost  or  destroyed,  a new  license  may  be 
secured  from  an  issuing  agent  after 
making  affadavit  to  that  effect  and  pay- 
ing a fee  of  $1,  plus  a service  fee  of  50 
cents,  to  the  issuing  agent.  You  should 
make  a copy  of  your  original  license 
number  and  retain  it  in  a safe  place, 
because  you  will  need  this  number  to 
secure  a replacement. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  1 can 
satisfy  my  urge  to  fish  for  trout  during 
the  closed  season? 

A.  There  are  several  specially  regulated 
fishing  areas  including  fly-fishing-only, 
catch-and-release,  and  trophy  trout 
areas  that  are  open  year-round.  These 
are  listed  in  the  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws  that  you  receive 
when  purchasing  your  license.  The 
summary  may  also  be  obtained  from 
issuing  agents,  the  Commission  Harris- 
burg headquarters,  and  regional  offices. 


Robert  Perry  is  the  Commission  South- 
east Law  Enforcement  Region  super- 
visor. 
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Picture  Yourself  in 
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Just  fill  out  this  form  and  send  it  with  a 
photo  of  you  and  your  catch. 
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Mayfly  hatch  or  snowstorm? 

Last  July  I witnessed  an  amazing 
natural  phenomenon.  I and  a fishing 
friend  were  trying  our  luck  for 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  close  to  Harrisburg.  At  about  8:30 
p.m.,  just  as  the  sun  was  nearly  hidden 
by  Blue  Mountain,  we  noticed  an  occa- 
sional large  mayfly,  about  a size  10.  Some 
15  minutes  later,  the  hatch  was  more 
vigorous  with  fluttering  white  specks  dot- 
ting the  sky.  By  9 p.m.,  the  hatch  was  so 
thick  that  it  duplicated  blizzard  condi- 
tions. This  event  lasted  until  about  9:30 
p.m.  When  we  eased  the  boat  onto  the 
launch  ramp,  the  ramp  appeared  snow- 
covered— thousands  of  mayflies  blanketed 
the  ramp,  illuminated  by  the  boat’s  bow 
light.  All  our  gear,  our  clothes,  every 
place  in  the  boat,  and  my  car  were 
overspread  with  those  white  mayflies.— 
Art  Michaels,  editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  Boat  Pennsylvania. 

Some  people  never  learn 

During  a routine  boat  patrol  on 
Crooked  Creek  Lake  this  Fourth  of 
July,  DWCO  Bish  and  I observed  a 
motorboat  towing  a water  skier  while 
two  passengers  were  standing  in  the 
back  of  the  boat.  During  the  subse- 
quent boarding  and  safety  check,  we 
discovered  that  the  operator  of  the 
boat  was  missing  a PFD.  When 
DWCO  Bish  informed  the  operator 
that  he  would  be  cited  for  the  PFD 
offense  and  obtained  a driver’s  license 
for  identification,  1 noticed  that  we 
arrested  this  individual  last  year  for 
the  same  offenses  on  Crooked  Creek 
Lake  on  July  19.  He  failed  to  pay  last 
year’s  fines  and  I had  a warrant  for  his 
arrest.  After  settling  both  the  arrest 
warrant  and  current  violations,  this 
individual  stated,  “Maybe  1 better 
read  the  summary  booklet  now.” — 
Emil  J.  Svetahor,  WCO,  Armstrong 
County 

Persistence  pays 

“On  May  15th  I was  given  informa- 
tion that  an  individual  was  using 
dynamite  in  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  I secured 
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a rig  and  started  down  the  creek  to  see 
Mr.  Fletcher  who  told  me  that  a party 
named  Bland  had  been  seen  returning 
from  the  creek  with  large  quantities  of 
fish.  Mr.  Bland  had  been  warned  on 
several  occasions  that  I would  be  after 
him  and  replied  he  would  fix  me.  1 went 
after  him  and  arriving  in  the  town  of 
Howard  found  that  there  was  already  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  on  a larceny 
charge.  I encountered  Mr.  Bland  at  the 
train  station  and  on  seeing  me  he  ran  for 
the  nearby  mountains.  1 failed  to  over- 
take him,  but  1 kept  up  the  chase  until 
the  following  morning.  He  has  since 
been  captured  and  is  now  in  jail.” 
(Excerpt  from  a report  by  Warden  J. 
W.  Rightmour  to  the  Fish  Commission 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1901) — Steve  Ulsh, 
information  specialist,  Harrisburg 
Headquarters. 

For  the  birds 

While  electrofishing  the  Schuylkill 
River  near  Royersford  as  part  of  a small- 
mouth bass  study,  we  noticed  that  a 
tremendously  large  year  class  of  gold- 
fish was  produced  in  1985.  Roughly  98 
percent  of  the  fish  are  the  color  of  carp 
with  the  remainder  the  pet  shop  colors 
of  orange,  white  and  orange,  white  and 
black,  and  black.  We  joked  among  our- 
selves that  the  orange  goldfish  probably 
don’t  last  very  long  due  to  their  visibility 
to  predators.  A few  hours  later  an 
osprey  flew  overhead  with  a bright 
orange  fish  in  its  talons.  With  all  the 
other  goldfish  in  the  river,  the  osprey 
chose  an  orange  one.  Being  an  orange 
goldfish  is  no  joking  matter-  to  the 
fish. — Mike  Kaufmann,  area  fisheries 
manager.  Area  6. 

Sportsman  sets  an  example 

I received  a call  from  the  mother  of  a 
handicapped  person,  who  asked  if  1 
could  tell  her  when  the  next  trout  stock- 
ing would  take  place,  and  if  1 could  take 
her  son  along  because  he  loved  to  fish.  1 
told  her  that  1 was  finished  with  my 
pre-season  stocking,  but  that  the  Stov- 
er’s Dam  Committee  was  going  to  stock 
Stover’s  Dam  the  night  before  trout 
season  from  its  co-op.  I gave  her  Mau- 
rice Umbenhaur’s  phone  number  to  see 
if  he  could  help  her.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
not  only  took  the  boy  along  stocking, 
but  took  him  fishing  the  next  day  to 
Bear  Creek  where  he  caught  his  limit  of 
eight  trout.  Sportsmen  like  Maurice 


make  fishing  great  for  everyone. — Gary 
L.  Slut  ter,  WCO,  Schuylkill  County. 

Hard  to  keep  a good  eel  down 

There  are  large  numbers  of  double- 
crested  cormorants  along  the  Delaware 
Estuary.  These  birds  are  excellent  un- 
derwater swimmers.  I observed  one 
swimming  next  to  a bulkhead,  dive 
down,  and  return  to  the  surface  strug- 
gling to  contain  a 2 ‘/2 -foot  American  eel 
in  its  hooked  bill.  It  was  an  interesting 
5-minute  to  10-minute  battle.  Eels  seem 
to  be  about  99  percent  muscle  and 
slime,  so  my  bets  were  on  the  eel. 
Repeatedly,  the  eel  freed  itself  and  the 
bird  dived  to  retrieve  it.  Finally  the  eel 
tired,  and  unbelievably,  the  bird  gulped 
it  down.  This  was  not  the  end,  however. 
As  the  cormorant  swam  away  on  the 
surface  it  kept  developing  an  “S”  bend 
in  its  long,  straightened  neck.  Talk 
about  indigestion!— Mike  Kaufmann, 
area  fisheries  manager,  Area  6. 

Opening  Day 

•This  officer  (T.O.):  Good  morning, 
how  is  the  fishing? 

Fisherman:  Not  good.  I only  caught  one 
and  my  buddy  only  got  three. 

T.O.:  Well,  that’s  four,  not  bad  for  15 
minutes. 

•T.O.:  Is  that  your  son? 

Fisherman  2:  Yes. 

T.O.:  Why  is  he  crying? 

Fisherman  2:  He  fell  in  the  creek,  and 
he’s  cold. 

•Fisherman  3:  Hey  officer!  Could  you 
help  me  please? 

T.O.:  What’s  the  problem,  sir? 
Fisherman  3:  Well,  er,  my  son  locked  the 
car  keys  in  the  trunk  accidentally,  and, 
uh,  could  you  possibly  call  my  wife  and 
tell  her? 

Fisherman’s  wife:  What!  And  how  does 
he  expect  me  to  get  to  him,  I have  no  car! 
T.O.:  Sorry,  I couldn’t  answer  that. 
•T.O.:  Good  morning,  sir;  how’s  the 
fishing? 

Fisherman  4:  Where  were  you  at  6:30 
this  morning?  Some  guy  was  fishing  here 
and  refused  to  stop  when  we  yelled  at 
him.  He  should  pay  a stiff  penalty. 
T.O.:  Do  you  know  the  individual? 
Fisherman  4:  Yeah,  we  know  him.  He 
fishes  here  all  the  time. 

T.O.:  If  you  will  provide  me  with  his 
name  and  address,  and  testify  as  to  what 
you  saw,  we  will  make  provisions  to 
prosecute. 
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Quick  realization 

After  apprehending  a subject  for  fish- 
ing without  a license  and  littering  along 
a recently  stocked  trout  stream,  the  vio- 
lator expressed  some  doubt  about  my 
ability  to  see  the  violations  because  they 
had  occurred  around  midnight.  I was 
using  a night-viewing  device  that  night, 
which  enhances  available  light  and 
allows  the  viewer  to  see  nearly  as  well  at 
night  as  during  the  day.  1 let  the  violator 
take  a look  through  the  scope  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  After  peering  through  the 
scope  for  about  1 0 seconds,  the  violator 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “1  want  to  pay 
the  fine  the  cheapest  way  possible!” — 
Kim  D.  Pritts,  WCO,  northern  Lancas- 
ter County. 


Fisherman  4:  Well — I didn’t  really  see 
him  myself,  but  some  of  those  people 
downstream  did. 

•T.O.:  Good  morning,  Sir,  how  is  the 
fishing? 

Fisherman  5:  Terrific!  All  three  of  us  had 
our  limit  by  8:30. 

•Fisherman  6:  Officer,  could  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  to  Brady’s  Lake? 

T.O.:  Yes,  sir,  (included  20  minutes  of 
explanation  and  directions.) 

Fisherman  6:  Is  there  any  place  closer  to 
fish  for  trout? 

T.O.:  Yes,  sir,  just  500  yards  up  this 
road  is  a stream  that  has  been  stocked. 
Fisherman  6:  Oh?  Well,  that’s  where  we 
will  go  then.  Thanks. 

•Fisherman  7:  Officer,  would  you  kind- 
ly move  your  car  so  that  I can  get  out, 
I have  to  get  to  work! 

T.O.:  Certainly,  sir,  as  soon  as  I inspect 
your  catch  and  your  license. 
•Fisherman  8:  Good  morning,  officer,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Fish  Com- 
mission for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing. 
Just  look  at  all  these  people  enjoying 
themselves. 

T.O.:  Thank  you,  sir.  (to  myself)  “Aaah, 
Redemption!  Robert  Perry,  Super- 
visor, Southeast  Law  Enforcement 
Region. 


senior  lifetime  license.  The  next  day  1 
saw  the  fellow  again  and  inquired 
whether  he  had  purchased  his  fishing 
license  yet.  He  replied  that  he  hadn’t 
because  he  was  going  to  wait  until  he 
visited  his  doctor  to  determine  which 
license  he  should  buy. — Mike  Kauf- 
mann,  area  fisheries  manager,  Area  6. 

Logical  explanation? 

Just  before  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 


my  5-year-old  son  and  1 were  discussing 
where  and  when  we  would  go  fishing.  I 
mentioned  that  early  morning  was  a 
good  time,  and  without  hesitation,  he 
said,  “That’s  right,  dad.  You  see,  when 
the  fish  wake  up  in  the  morning,  they 
yawn,  and  the  bait  and  hook  acciden- 
tally go  into  their  mouths,  and  that’s 
why  we  catch  ’em  in  the  morning.” — 
Art  Michaels,  editor,  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  Boat  Pennsylvania. 


Crabbing  economics 

While  we  were  taking  inventory  of 
the  Delaware  Estuary’s  fish  popula- 
tions in  August  1986,  we  were  ap- 
proached by  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  know  if  a fishing  license  was 
required  for  crabbing.  I indicated  that  it 
was  and  that  the  price  would  be  $2  for  a 
senior  license  for  one  year  or  $10  for  a 


Pictured  above  are  WCO  George  Gerner  (top)  and  29  students  age  6-10  from 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf  (Edgewood,  PA),  who  were 
treated  to  their  first  fishing  trip  at  a local  farm  pond.  The  children  caught 
bluegills  and  bass.  The  event  last  May  was  sponsored  by  the  Pitcairn- 
Monroeville  Sportsmen 's  Club  and  the  Braddock  Sportsmen 's  Club.  Assisting 
WCO  Gerner  were  DWCOs  Lutz  and  Kudranski. 
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Fish  on  Wood 


The  process  for  making  wood  paintings 
is  fairly  simple.  The  first  step  is  to 
obtain  a suitable  piece  of  wood.  Good 
ones  are  flat,  fairly  wide,  smooth,  and 
without  too  many  knots,  nail  holes,  or 
cracks.  Some  irregularities  are  good 
because  they  add  to  the  picture,  but  are 
best  outside  the  area  to  be  painted.  Old 
barns  and  fences  are  good  sources  of 
wood,  but  driftwood  or  wood  that  has 
been  in  water  can  be  the  best  to  paint 
on  because  it’s  smooth.  Wood  that  has 
been  in  saltwater  must  be  soaked  or 
washed  with  fresh  water  to  remove  the 
salt  before  it  can  be  used. 

After  finding  the  wood,  1 wash  it, 
remove  old  nails,  and  sometimes  sand 
the  edges  or  wirebrush  it  before  decid- 
ing what  to  paint.  Certain  sizes  and 
shapes  of  wood  suggest  what  should  be 
painted  on  them.  Trout,  pike,  walleye, 
and  other  cylindrical-shaped  fish  re- 
quire long,  narrow  pieces  of  wood. 
Bass,  sunfish,  crappies  and  other  wide 
fish  look  better  on  shorter,  stockier 
pieces. 

1 use  ordinary  oil  colors  for  most  of 
my  pictures.  However,  1 have  tried 
house  paint  and  occasionally  use  acrylic 
paints.  Oil  paints  are  good  because  they 
don’t  dry  immediately  and  they  allow 
you  time  to  blend  colors. 

Linseed  oil  is  a must  for  thinning 
paint  and  mixing  colors  but  should  be 
used  sparingly  because  it  can  run  into 
the  adjoining  wood  and  leave  a stain. 
Some  pieces  of  wood  seem  to  soak  in 
more  paint  than  others,  so  don’t  be  sur- 
prised if  you  need  more  paint  to  finish 
one  picture  than  another. 

1 center  fish  on  the  board  with  only 
very  light  sketch  marks  on  outlines  used 
to  mark  the  profile  so  1 don’t  mar  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  paint  within  the  outline  of  the  fish’s 
body.  Outside  marks  are  difficult  to 
remove  and  may  spoil  the  picture. 

To  make  a fish  picture  look  wet  or 
brighten  colors,  1 apply  a coat  of  clear 
varnish  over  the  painting  after  it  has 
thoroughly  dried.  This  procedure  is  not 
necessary  because  oil  colors  don’t  fade 
or  peel  if  they  are  kept  inside.  However, 
I’ve  found  some  people  prefer  this  effect 
and  1 would  recommend  it  for  pictures 
such  as  those  painted  on  boats  or  mail- 
boxes. [77] 

Bob  Wilberding  is  a Commission  fisher- 
ies technician. 
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Some  of  us  who  deal  with  natural  resources  were  very  much  concerned 
until  recently  about  Pennsylvania’s  environmental  agenda.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  Fish  Commission  had  an  almost  adversarial  role  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  in  recent  years.  When  names  of  poten- 
tial appointees  for  secretary  of  that  important  agency  surfaced,  we  realized 
that  the  environmental  problems  facing  the  new  person  were  almost  over- 
whelming, and  at  least  intimidating,  and  some  of  the  suggested  names 
were  frightening. 

We  could  not  have  been  more  pleased  when  we  heard  of  the  nomination 
of  Arthur  A.  Davis  for  secretary.  We  have  known  Mr.  Davis  for  many 
years— through  his  work  with  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  and 
then  as  first  occupant  of  the  Maurice  K.  Goddard  Endowed  Chair  of 
Forestry  and  Conservation  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Arthur 
knows  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  knows  its  natural  resources.  He  comes 
with  a background  of  complete  understanding  not  only  of  this  com- 
monwealth’s great  resources,  but  what  must  be  done  to  protect,  conserve, 
and  enhance  them. 

It  followed  that  we  were  then  very  deeply  interested  in  the  key  two 
deputy  slots  in  the  department.  Mark  McClellan,  a strong  environmental 
advocate,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  stood  up  and  cheered  over 
this  appointment.  Dr.  James  Grace,  assistant  professor  of  forest  resources 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  has  been  appointed  deputy  secretary 
for  resources  management.  This  will  include  such  disciplines  as  State 
Forests,  State  Parks,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  Geologic  Survey,  Dams 
and  Encroachments,  and  other  important  resource  management  activities. 
We  are  delighted  to  see  a professional  appointed  to  this  position. 

Pennsylvania  has  a long  list  of  complicated  environmental  issues  that 
need  immediate  and  expert  attention.  Waste  disposal,  treatment  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  wastes, 
reclamation  of  some  200,000  acres  of  abandoned  mine  land,  and  inade- 
quate bonding  on  current  mining  operations  are  difficult  problems  that  af- 
fect the  lives  of  all  Pennsylvanians. 

We  have  an  upbeat  feeling  about  these  appointments  and  can  almost 
guarantee  that  good  results  will  follow.  The  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  has  suffered  as  a whipping  boy,  the  same  as  PennDOT  used  to 
be  a favorite  target.  The  morale  in  the  department  had  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  political  interference  and  inactivity  in  the  last  few  years.  Sen- 
sitive issues  were  elevated  to  Harrisburg— demoralizing  dedicated  field 
people.  We  still  believe  there  are  good  people  out  there  who  want  to  do 
the  right  thing. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Governor’s  selection  of  these  key 
people  in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  They  will  find  that 
the  independent  agencies  will  be  most  cooperative,  and  that  the  citizens, 
who  know  more  about  this  than  some  people  think,  will  be  watching,  but 
that  they  will  not  be  frustrated  or  discouraged. 

Things  look  great. 


CJL)' 
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luck  on  Centre  County’s  Spring  Creek.  And  speaking  of  catching,  checking 
the  articles  in  this  issue  that  begin  on  pages  4,  6,  and  26  can  help  you  score 
on  opening  day.  The  Fish  Commission  news  in  the  feature  on  page  20  can  give 
you  some  good  ideas  on  where  to  try  your  luck,  and  the  article  on  page  30 
offers  information  on  how  the  Commission  protects  brook  trout.  If  you  have 
a passion  for  shad  fishing,  don’t  miss  the  feature  on  page  8,  and  if  you’re  a 
canoeist,  see  page  12. 


by  Dave  Wolf 

I had  always  bucked  tradition.  It 
was  a way  of  life  for  me  that 
never  allowed  the  smooth  road. 
Rather,  it  was  hacking  through  the  jun- 
gle of  life  instead  of  taking  the  super 
highway  to  my  left  or  the  trodden  trail 
to  my  right.  Some  called  it  rebellion, 
others  called  it  stubbornness — some 
character  trait  I had  inherited  sup- 
posedly from  my  grandfather.  In  reality 
I was  following  my  nose.  Living  any 
other  way  was  out  of  context  and  char- 
acter and  always  created  some  internal 
struggle  1 had  trouble  coping  with. 

And  so  it  was  that  I found  myself, 
entangled  in  the  flow  of  a trout  stream, 
that  third  week  of  April.  The  penetrat- 
ing cold  through  my  waders  indicated 
that  my  thermometer  reading  the  stream 
temperature  at  49  degrees  was  correct, 
and  I needed  to  blow  warm  air  into  my 
red  hands  as  they  tingled  and  stung 
under  the  influence  of  a brisk  April  day. 

I had  waited  until  mid-afternoon, 
when  I knew  that  a sprinkling  of  blue 
quills  would  come  to  the  currents.  It 
was  never  a full-blown  hatch,  but  rather 
a sampling  of  May  and  June,  when 
hatches  covered  the  water  on  this 
stream,  when  trout  fishing,  in  my  mind, 
was  the  best.  But  for  now  I would  be 
content,  knotting  the  size  16  blue  quill 
to  the  6X  tippet,  and  working  the  9-foot 
graphite  rod  that  handled  the  5-weight 
line. 

A trout  rose  along  the  far  bank, 
where  a spring  seeped  and  warmed  the 
waters.  The  rise  was  five  minutes  ago, 
but  the  blue  quills  were  sparse  and  I had 
located  a fish.  Fifteen  casts  later — 
nothing.  I retrieved  the  blue  quill  and 
stuck  it  in  my  hook  keeper,  blew  once 
again  into  my  red  hands,  and  decided  to 
wait  for  yet  another  rise. 

He  had  attracted  my  attention,  by 
coughing  behind  me,  the  older  gentle- 
man with  the  silver  hair  protruding 
from  the  Jones-style  hat.  He  nodded,  as 
fishermen  of  character  do,  not  wishing 
to  engage  in  conversation  that  would 
take  time  from  my  fishing  or  his.  I 
noticed  the  old  bamboo  rod,  the  set  that 
had  been  created  by  years  of  casting, 
and  the  bulky  automatic  that  hung 


clumsily  from  the  reel  seat.  I was  sure 
that  he  was  fishing  a level  line  rather 
than  the  new  weight  forward  that 
graced  my  Hardy  reel,  and  I was  sure 
that  his  leader  was  straight  6-pound  or 
8-pound  test,  rather  than  the  elaborate 
tapered  leader  I had  concocted. 

He  was  careful  not  to  encroach  on 
the  waters  I was  fishing,  and  he  moved 
silently  some  30  yards  below  me.  His 
creel  showed  the  wear  of  many  seasons, 
and  I knew  that  the  gentleman  was 
looking  for  a few  nice  trout  for  dinner. 

As  he  stripped  line  to  cast,  I could  see 
the  elaborate  dropper  system  he  had 
worked  out.  He  had  the  three  flies  with 
two  droppers  attached,  and  he  cast  the 
arrangement  magically  to  the  flow.  I 
had  tried  the  system  on  a number  of 
occasions  and  had  the  whole  arrange- 
ment in  a hopeless,  tangled  mess  after 
every  two  or  three  casts. 

He  cast  directly  across  the  stream, 
allowed  the  flies  to  dead  drift  and  then 
swing  straight  below  him,  and  then  he 
twitched  the  rod  tip  as  he  worked  the 
flies  back  to  his  boot  tops.  Then  he 
picked  up  and  cast  again.  He  worked 
the  waters  very  methodically,  lengthen- 
ing his  cast  with  each  consecutive  cast 
until  he  had  the  entire  stream  covered. 
He  would  take  one  or  two  steps  down- 
stream and  cast  again,  repeating  the 
entire  process. 


On  the  third  cast  the  rod  dipped,  and 
there  was  a nice  brown  thrashing  on  the 
other  end.  The  angler  played  him 
quickly,  no  poses,  no  sign  of  success. 
The  gentleman  was  all  business,  his  fish- 
ing was  a methodical  procedure  and 
apparently  a successful  one.  He  reached 
to  the  fish,  picked  him  up  cleanly,  broke 
his  neck  and  placed  him  into  the  creel. 
Straightening  the  leaders  attached  to 
his  three  flies  he  cast  again.  As  the  line 
bellied  with  the  flow,  he  jerked  the  rod 
tip  quickly  and  a stocked  rainbow  was 
cartwheeling  over  the  flow.  The  fight 
was  brief,  and  to  my  surprise  the  angler 
twisted  the  hook  free  and  sent  the  rain- 
bow back  to  the  currents.  The  man 
wanted  a few  choice  trout  for  dinner, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  take  more  than 
he  needed. 

1 became  a little  inspired  over  the 
man’s  success  and  began  casting  to  the 
far  bank  once  again,  the  blue  quills  were 
coming  in  two’s  and  three’s,  and  as  my 
dry  fly  drifted  near  the  overhanging 
grasses  a small  brown  inhaled  the  offer- 
ing. 1 fought  the  urge  to  pose  Orvis- 
style,  and  1 played  the  fish  for  what  he 
was  worth.  1 brought  the  7-incher  to  my 
waders,  twisted  the  hook  free  and  he 
was  gone.  So  much  for  tradition,  I 
thought. 
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guy.  Besides,  it  will  save  you  a lot  of 
time  and  embarrassment  if  you  don’t 
have  to  untangle  those  droppers  all  day 
long. 


“Dry  fly  fishing  is  as  productive  as 
yourwets,”l  told  the  silver-haired  gen- 
tleman under  my  breath,  “ and  much 
more  progressive,  stylish  and  sporting.” 
In  reply  the  old  man  hooked  another 
trout,  this  one  larger,  that  he  followed 
downstream.  It  was  a good  trout  and 
the  man  waded  to  mid-stream  and  pre- 
pared his  net.  But  the  large  brown  was 
not  yet  finished  and  he  rushed  for  an 
overhanging  root  system  that  fingered 
its  way  from  the  stream  bank. 

It  was  give  and  take  for  a while,  the 
man  holding  the  rod  tightly,  not  allow- 
ing the  fish  the  shelter  of  the  roots.  The 
fish  fought  hard,  but  finally  he  came  to 
the  waiting  net.  The  angler  held  the  fish 
for  a moment  by  the  fly  that  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  lower  jaw.  He  was 
admiring  the  fish,  and  why  not — any 
angler  would.  Then  suddenly  he  lowered 
the  trout,  removed  the  fly  and  left  it  go. 
I was  surprised,  I wondered  of  his 
thoughts,  and  I remember  musing  that 
the  trout  was  probably  too  large  for  the 
angler’s  frying  pan. 

I cast  again  and  again  working  my 
way  upstream  in  the  chilling  waters. 
The  wind  was  now  blowing  harder, 
whitecapping  the  waters  of  the  stream. 
Two  more  trout  came  to  be  released — 
both  small,  over-eager  juveniles  that 
found  my  dry  fly  to  their  liking.  But  the 
silver-haired  gentleman  was  taking  fish 
after  fish,  until  he  had  two  more  that 
suited  him.  Then,  as  if  to  say  his  supper 
was  in  hand,  he  reeled  in  the  line,  at- 
tached the  fly  to  the  cork  of  his  rod  and 
sloshed  ashore.  As  he  passed  he  smiled 
again,  nodded  and  whispered,  “Good 
luck,  try  a picket  pin  and  a hare’s  ear, 
they’re  working  good  today.” 

As  he  left,  I recalled  my  “progress”  as  a 
fly  fisherman.  I began  with  wet  flies, 
like  the  picket  pin,  the  blue  quill,  the 
cahill,  the  hare’s  ear,  and  blue  dun,  and 
so  on.  I took  fish  regularly  too,  usually 
as  the  fly  began  to  straighten  below  me. 


I did  have  problems  with  droppers, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  easily  at- 
tached to  the  leader  by  tying  a loop  on 
both  the  fly  and  its  6-inch  leader,  plus 
the  main  leader.  This  makes  interchang- 
ing flies  simple  and  fast  and  is  very  help- 
ful in  the  fading  light  when  much  fish- 
ing takes  place. 

I agreed  that  wet  fly  fishing  was  pro- 
ductive and  rather  easy,  most  of  the 
trout  hooking  themselves,  but  in  recent 
years  the  nymph,  the  emerger,  and  the 
soft-hackled  swimming  flies  have  all 
been  revitalized.  Nothing  really  is  new, 
except  new  books  on  the  subject  that 
often  overlooked  the  traditional  wet  fly 
that  is  a good  imitation  of  them  all. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  wet  fly  is  to 
represent  a drowned  insect.  I’m  not 
sure,  but  I really  suspect  that  a drowned 
insect  makes  up  a small  portion  of  the 
trout’s  food.  But  the  wet  fly  can  cer- 
tainly represent  an  emerger.  In  fact,  it 
probably  is  taken  for  an  emerger  much 
more  often  than  it  is  a drowned  insect, 
simply  because  drowned  insects  do  not 
swim  and  wet  flies  do. 

There  has  also  been  a lot  of  talk 
about  both  soft-hackled  flies  and  swim- 
ming flies.  Both  fall  under  the  category 
of  wet  flies,  despite  the  rather  glossy 
names  attached  to  them.  A wet  fly  can 
represent  a number  of  nymphs  and 
when  fished  on  the  bottom,  with  split- 
shot  six  inches  above  them,  they  do 
wonders  on  nymphing  trout.  Finally, 
there  is  the  floating  nymph  easily 
represented  by  a wet  fly  smeared  with  a 
little  Gink. 

Despite  tradition,  most  recently  there 
has  been  a stigma  attached  to  wet  flies. 
It’s  easy  to  avoid,  however,  if  you  mind 
such  nonsense.  When  asked  what  you’re 
fishing,  simply  answer  “a  soft  hackle,” 
“emerger”  or  “a  floating  nymph.”  This 
will  certainly  impress  those  asking  the 
question,  and  will  allow  you  to  save 
face,  and  even  impress  those  members 
of  the  most  prestigious  of  fly  Fishing 
circles. 

Oh,  if  you  are  in  one  of  those  elite 
circles  of  fly  fishermen,  leave  the  drop- 
pers at  home  and  simply  attach  the  wet 
fly  to  the  end  of  a single  tippet.  Some- 
how it  does  seem  more  sporting,  and 
does  offer  a bit  of  class  to  a rather  so-so 


The  wind  brought  me  back  to  the  task 
at  hand,  screaming  by  my  now  stinging 
ears.  I blew  on  my  hands  and  drew  my 
neck  deeper  into  the  collar  of  the  Wool- 
rich  shirt.  The  hatch  was  over  now,  the 
blue  quills  would  be  back  again 
tomorrow  but  1 still  wanted  to  fish 
and  so  1 aimlessly  tossed  my  blue  quill 
dry  to  the  wind-riffled  waters.  For  a 
half  hour  I cast,  lost  in  my  thoughts 
about  the  silver-haired  gentleman  and 
the  tradition  behind  the  fishing  of  the 
wet  fly.  Why  is  it  so  hallowed  on  salmon 
rivers  and  benign  on  the  trout  stream? 

I brought  the  fly  to  the  rod  keeper, 
snipped  it  from  the  tippet  and  placed  it 
in  its  position  in  the  aluminum  box.  A 
smaller  box,  long  forgotten,  was  in  my 
breast  pocket,  and  from  the  contents  1 
chose  a delicately  tied  size  16  blue  quill 
wet  fly,  and  without  ceremony  attached 
it  to  the  6X  tippet.  1 cast  in  shame  to  the 
flow,  allowing  the  little  wet  to  dance 
below  me.  On  the  third  cast  a brown 
trout  of  16  inches  came  to  my  emerger, 
and  the  classic  battle  of  the  trout 
fisherman  and  the  trout  took  place.  I 
released  the  brown — took  one  step 
downstream  and  cast  again.  Five  casts 
later  another  brown  around  the  1 1 -inch 
mark  took  my  soft-hackled  fly  and 
came  to  be  released. 

It  finally  happened.  I came  from  the 
jungle  onto  the  highway,  and  took  three 
more  on  the  traditional  wet  fly,  fish  that 
were  strong  in  body  and  spirit,  brought 
to  life  from  the  cold  waters  of  April,  fish 
that  were  taken  by  sporting  actions,  fish 
that  came  to  my  classical  pattern. 

This  year,  on  an  April  afternoon,  I 
hope  that  1 might  fish  the  wet  fly  again, 
and  that  when  questioned,  I might  reply 
“a  traditional  wet  fly.”  But  then  its  been 
a long,  hard  winter  and  I have  been 
tying  a bunch  of  blue  quill  dries  for 
opening  day.  I have  this  blue  Metz  neck 
with  the  stiffest  hackles fp*l 

Dave  Wolfs  April  Wet  Fly  Selection 


Blue  Dun 
Blue  Quill 
Hare’s  Ear 
Light  Hendrickson 
Red  Quill 
Picket  Pin 
Tan  Caddis 
March  Brown 


Size  12 
Size  16 
Size  12 
Size  14 
Size  14 
Size  12 
Size  12 
Size  12 
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Easy  Early  Season 

Nymphing 

by  Ed  Howey 


For  several  good  reasons,  many 
experienced  fly  rodders  choose 
nymphs  for  early  season  action. 
First,  high  water,  often  discolored,  lim- 
its visibility  and  drives  fish  to  shelter 
near  bottom.  Second,  streams  hold  an 
abundance  of  newly  stocked  trout  look- 
ing for  a meal.  And  finally,  as  spring 
hatches  multiply,  nymphs  begin  to 
move  about  in  the  bottom  rubble,  some 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  swift  current. 


Little  Black  Stone 

Last  spring,  on  Columbia  County’s 
Fishing  Creek,  a combination  of  these 
factors  produced  a busy  morning  hour. 
After  firing  up  the  Coleman  at  my 
streamside  camp,  1 grabbed  a rod  to 
sneak  a quick  start  on  the  day  while 
coffee  brewed.  Still  in  moccasins,  1 
hopped  from  rock  to  rock  (almost), 
guiding  a weighted  Flare’s  Ear  along  the 
edges  of  pocket  water  in  the  rapids, 
picking  up  a small  trout  about  every 
half-dozen  casts. 

But  when  I reached  the  bottom  of  the 
rapids,  where  the  flow  gathered  toward 
mid-stream  and  then  spread  into  a wide 
pool,  business  really  got  brisk.  The 
nymph,  lobbed  upstream  into  the  tongue 
of  current  tumbling  into  the  pool, 
brought  a solid  hit  on  almost  every  cast. 
The  coffee  water  boiled  away  as  1 lost 
count  of  the  fat  brookies  1 turned  back. 


Short  of  charting  the  locations  where 
fish  were  planted,  finding  the  right  kind 
of  water  to  drift  your  nymph  through 
has  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  out- 
come. The  key  to  the  search  is  move- 
ment because  most  nymph  species  that 
mature  early  dwell  in  fast  water,  cling- 
ing to  the  underside  of  stones  in  shal- 
low, turbulent  stretches.  This  kind  of 


water  may  lack  appeal,  but  trout  easily 
find  shelter  in  fast,  choppy  current 
because  the  rocks  that  create  turbulence 
also  create  havens  where  fish  lie,  wait- 
ing for  dislodged  morsels  to  tumble 
past.  Pocket  water  in  the  turbulence 
produces  when  the  nymph  sinks  into 
the  current  above  these  hiding  places 
and  drifts  by  in  a natural  manner. 

As  was  the  case  at  Fishing  Creek  that 
morning,  a tongue  of  current  falling 
into  a pool  below  a rocky  stretch  offers 
excellent  prospects,  as  do  fast-moving 
runs  against  a steep  bank  or  alongside  a 
fallen  tree. 

Though  trout  may  hold  in  slow  water 
at  this  time  of  year,  1 generally  bypass 
such  areas  because  nymphing  gets 
complicated  when  there’s  not  enough 
current  to  carry  the  fly  swiftly 
downstream. 

The  short  upstream  lob 

Early  season  conditions  don’t  call  for 
long  casts.  Short  ones  are  much  better, 
especially  because  you’ll  need  weight  to 
get  the  fly  down.  Furthermore,  a short 
line  simplifies  drift  control. 

1 rarely  make  a back  cast.  Instead, 
simply  strip  line  until  10  or  15  feet  trail 
in  the  current,  hold  a few  loose  coils  in 
your  hand,  and  sling  the  nymph  up- 
stream far  enough  beyond  the  target 
areas  to  give  the  fly  time  to  sink.  Hold- 
ing the  rod  grip  at  shoulder  height,  raise 
the  tip  so  that  only  a few  feet  of  line 
float  on  the  surface,  and  guide  the 
nymph  down  with  the  current.  As  the 
line  floats  past,  lower  the  rod  tip  to 
postpone  drag.  When  the  nymph  sur- 
faces at  the  end  of  the  drift,  lob  it  back 
upstream,  this  time  a foot  or  so  out 
from  the  first  cast. 

Casting  like  this  requires  little  effort, 
so  take  advantage  of  the  fly  rod’s  length 


to  search  all  the  water  carefully  in  front 
of  you.  A rod  of  at  least  8 Vi  feet  lets  you 
search  more  water  without  resorting  to 
long  casts. 

Fish  out  each  cast  completely,  letting 
the  nymph  tumble  downstream  past 
you.  Although  the  rising  motion  at  the 
end  of  the  drift  often  tempts  trout,  most 
hookups  occur  before  the  nymph  passes 
my  boots,  and  the  fish  usually  hooks 
himself  with  no  need  for  expert 
hooksetting. 

On  the  other  hand,  trout  taking  at  the 
end  of  the  drift  seldom  hook  themselves— 
it’s  usually  bump  . . . bump,  and  gone. 
Set  the  hook  on  that  first  bump.  If 
you’re  missing  on  these  tail-end  strikes, 
delay  the  upswing  by  shaking  out  addi- 
tional line.  Better  yet,  because  you’ve 
located  the  fish,  move  down  below 
them  to  where  a short  lob  will  drop  the 
nymph  upstream. 

Terminal  tackle 

Along  with  short  casts.  1 prefer  short 
leaders,  never  longer  than  6 feet.  Six- 
pound  tippets  work  fine.  The  lure  must 
drift  close  to  the  bottom,  so  use  weight- 
ed flies  or  attach  splitshot  a foot  above 
the  fly,  enough  to  bump  bottom  fre- 
quently, maybe  hang  up  now  and  then. 

Though  1 lean  to  weighted  flies,  the 
small  sizes  (10  and  12)  just  don’t  get 
down  in  swift  current.  Rather  than  add 
splitshot,  1 go  to  a cast  of  two  weighted 
flies  with  a hefty  size  4 or  size  6 speci- 
men at  the  end.  About  a foot-and-a-half 
up  1 tie  the  smaller  nymph  to  a 6-inch 
dropper  strand  clinched  above  the 
tippet  knot  so  it  can’t  slip  down. 

The  cast  of  two  offers  the  trout  a little 
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variety,  which  you  can  experiment  with 
by  switching  the  position  of  the  nymphs 
on  the  leader.  At  times,  small  changes 
like  these  make  the  difference. 

Floating  line  aids  both  drift  control 
and  strike  detection,  and  I’ve  never 
found  a sink  tip  advantageous  in  early 
season  conditions.  Strike  indicators 
help  because  they’re  visible  in  murky 
water  when  the  submerged  leader  is  not. 
A strike  indicator  moving  upstream 
triggers  a fast  hook-setting  response. 


Nymph  patterns 

The  larger,  darker,  fuzzy-bodied 
nymphs  are  most  effective.  Typical 
patterns  available  from  fly  shops  or 
catalogs  are: 

• Sizes  10  and  12  G.R.  Hare’s  Ear;  Zug 
Bug;  Muskrat  Nymph;  and  Little  Black 
Stone. 

•Sizes 4 to  8 black  Wooly  Worm;  Mon- 
tana Stone;  and  Olive  Dragon. 

For  those  who  tie  Hies,  try  a simple 
chenille-body  nymph  with  a sparse  col- 


lar of  soft  hackle.  Brown,  dark  grey, 
and  olive  work  best,  and  the  Hash  from 
a few  turns  of  ribbing  often  helps. 

Nymph  fishing  bears  a reputation  for 
great  difficulty,  but  early  season  condi- 
tions eliminate  most  of  the  pitfalls.  Find 
the  right  kind  of  water  in  a well-stocked 
stream,  and  tumble  a nymph  along  the 
bottom  for  good  early  season  action. 

It*] 
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by  Dennis  Scholl 

Year  in  and  year  out.  one  of  the 
most  frequent  complaints  heard 
among  Delaware  River  shad 
fishermen  is  that  there  are  too  many 
anglers  along  the  river  and  not  enough 
good  spots. 

Well,  with  more  than  200  miles  of 
river  available  from  lower  Bucks  to 
upper  Wayne  counties,  that  sort  of 
claim  simply  isn't  justifiable.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  there  are  more  potential 
shad  fishing  hotspots  in  the  Delaware 
than  any  angler  can  fish  in  a lifetime. 

Access  to  the  river  isn’t  available 
everywhere,  but  if  you’re  a boat  fisher- 
man you  can  reach  about  80  percent  of 
the  best  locations  if  you  try7. 

Strung  between  Yardley  in  Bucks 
County  and  Buckingham  in  Wayne 
County  are  23  public  boat  access  sites 


that  afford  untold  fishing  opportunities. 
All  a person  has  to  do  is  familiarize 
himself  with  a half-dozen  of  these  loca- 
tions. and  shad  fishing  will  become  a 
breeze. 

To  provide  a head  start,  let’s  take  a 
look  at  all  23  public  launches  along  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river.  Once 
you  explore  some  of  the  suggested 
hotspots  near  these  sites,  you’ll  have  a 
better  understanding  why  they  provide 
good  fishing.  Then  it  will  be  a simple 
task  to  find  your  own  secret  locations. 
Just  look  for  similar  types  of  water  and 
try'  your  luck. 

The  average  distance  between  the  23 
sites  is  approximately  8.5  miles.  More 
launches  will  be  added  in  the  future. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  four 
sites  near  Shohola.  and  another  launch 
will  be  constructed  at  Riverton  in  Nor- 
thampton County  within  the  next  two 
years.  Gaining  additional  access  below 


Easton  is  a problem,  however,  because 
of  the  Delaware  Canal,  which  runs 
along  the  river  and  inhibits  development. 

There  is  one  launch  on  the  river’s 
West  Branch  at  Ball’s  Eddy,  but  be- 
cause of  low  water  temperatures  in  the 
West  Branch,  shad  are  not  present. 
There  are  plenty  of  fish,  though,  in  the 
East  Branch. 

An  accompanying  map  lists  the  sites 
and  also  provides  a time  frame  for  the 
passage  of  the  main  migration  of  shad. 
The  dates  are  accurate  within  three  or 
four  days  in  any  year. 

Here’s  the  lineup  of  launches. 

Yardley.  Located  along  Route  32  in 
Yardley,  this  Fish  Commission  site  is 
the  first  access  above  tidewater  and 
usually  the  first  location  where  shad  are 
caught  in  appreciable  numbers.  The 
access  is  also  knowrn  as  “Scudder’s 
Falls,”  a reference  to  a 19th-century 
wing  dam  located  approximately  one- 
half  mile  above  the  Interstate  95  bridge. 

The  river  channel  at  Yardley  runs 
adjacent  to  the  New1  Jersey  shoreline. 
Anglers  can  catch  shad  in  the  long  pool 
that  extends  from  the  boat  launch  to  an 
old  railroad  trestle  downstream.  Above 
the  launch,  fishing  is  best  near  two 
breaks  in  the  wing  dam.  the  largest  of 
which  is  near  the  New'  Jersey  shore.  The 
other  break  is  in  shallower  water  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river,  but  fish 
can  be  taken  there,  too. 

Water  pouring  through  the  New  Jer- 
sey break  is  extremely  fast  and  hazard- 
ous. and  should  be  approached  with  the 
utmost  caution.  A deep  pool  in  which 
shad  hold  before  ascending  the  break  is 
located  on  its  eastern  flank.  The  pool 
tails  out  about  200  yards  dowmstream. 
Fish  can  be  caught  throughout  this 
pool,  but  anchoring  is  often  difficult. 

Fishing  at  Yardley  is  very  competi- 
tive. it’s  the  early  bird  who  gets  the  best 
spots.  The  parking  lot  is  well-maintained 
but  small. 

Tinicum.  This  is  a great  place  to  hunt 
ducks,  but  a tough  one  to  find  shad. 
The  site,  located  along  Route  32,  is 
owmed  by  the  Bucks  County  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation.  The 
parking  lot  is  located  across  the  road. 

Islands  dominate  this  stretch  of  river, 
with  the  main  channel  located  along  the 
New  Jersey  side.  Most  fishermen  use 
the  Tinicum  site  as  a jump-off  point  for 
upstream  travel.  Approximately  one 
mile  up  river  is  a bridge  that  connects 
Pennsylvania  to  Frenchtown,  NJ. 

Shad  can  be  caught  behind  the  bridge 
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abutments  as  well  as  downstream  be- 
hind a sandbar  that  forms  a discernible 
“hook”  on  the  Jersey  side.  Below  the 
access,  fishing  is  difficult  because  of  the 
islands.  They  are  numerous  and  pose 
navigational  problems. 

Upper  Black  Eddy.  A small  Fish 
Commission  access  with  a steep  ramp, 
the  Upper  Black  Eddy  boat  launch  is 
located  along  Route  32  about  75  yards 
south  of  the  Upper  Black  Eddy-Milford, 
NJ,  bridge. 

Because  of  the  broad,  flat  nature  of 
the  river  in  this  area,  Upper  Black  Eddy 
is  not  one  of  the  Delaware’s  shad  hot- 
spots. That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  good  fishing  isn’t  available. 

This  stretch  of  river  does  not  contain 
any  dangerous  rapids,  so  boaters  can 
make  a three-mile  run  upstream  and 
fish  a productive  piece  of  water  behind 
Lynn  Island,  the  first  island  that  ap- 
pears after  leaving  the  launch.  This  is 
fast-water  fishing,  and  anglers  would 
do  well  to  position  their  boats  where  the 
two  “streams”  of  water  coming  around 
the  island  meet.  Shad  often  hold  in  this 
type  of  situation  before  deciding  which 
side  of  the  island  they’ll  ascend. 

Finding  the  channel  in  the  long  pools 
between  Lynn  Island  and  the  access  site 
is  not  easy.  A depth  finder  would  come 
in  very  handy.  Below  the  access,  how- 
ever, the  deeper  water  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  or  on  the  New  Jersey  side. 

Fry’s  Run.  This  launch  facility  is  not 
modern,  but  rather  an  informal  car-top 
site  located  along  Route  61 1 and  main- 
tained by  the  Northampton  County 
Parks  Department.  If  you’re  not  in 
shape,  don’t  use  this  launch. 

However,  if  you’re  up  to  lugging  your 
boat  and  motof,  you’ll  find  that  Fry’s 
Run  affords  some  interesting  possibili- 
ties. A half-mile  upstream  of  the  launch, 
for  instance,  is  Raub  Island,  behind 
which  is  a 35-foot-deep  pool  that  serves 
as  a holding  area  for  shad  before  they 
ascend  the  waters  around  the  island. 

And  downstream  is  a stretch  of  water 
distinguished  by  large  rocks,  behind 
which  shad  rest.  This  is  water  that 
obviously  can  be  troublesome  if  not 
approached  with  caution.  These  rocks 
are  often  located  just  below  water  level 
and  they  can  be  murder  on  propellers. 

Easton’s  Scott  Park.  Scott  Park  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Easton,  off  Route 
611  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  rivers.  It  is  a very  busy  site, 
particularly  during  the  annual  Forks  of 
the  Delaware  Shad  Fishing  Tourna- 


ment, which  runs  the  last  two  weeks  of 
April  and  the  first  week  of  May. 

This  is  also  a very  productive  loca- 
tion, though,  if  you  don’t  mind  arriving 
at  the  crack  of  dawn  (or  before)  to  get  a 
prime  spot. 

The  best  fishing  is  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers,  but  extreme  caution 
must  be  taken  when  attempting  to 
anchor.  There  are  wicked  currents  that 
wind  back  and  forth  where  the  Lehigh 
enters  the  Delaware,  as  well  as  a short 
distance  downstream  where  a pair  of 
bridges  span  the  river. 

Accidents  take  place  in  this  area 
almost  every  year,  and  it  is  best  to  stay 
with  the  crowd  if  you’re  a “first-timer.” 

Fishing  is  good  upstream  of  the 
launch,  but  the  water  is  fast  and  anchor- 
ing again  can  be  a problem.  Shooting 
the  rapids  above  the  Route  22  bridge 
takes  you  to  slower  water  upstream,  but 
traveling  is  tricky  and  should  be  done 
slowly. 

Easton  Municipal  Beach.  The  Route 
22  rapids  can  be  overcome  by  launching 
at  this  foot-entry  access,  which  has 
parking  for  12  cars.  The  city’s  Munici- 
pal Beach  site,  located  off  Route  611 
north  of  Easton,  allows  anglers  to  fish 
the  long  pool  above  the  Route  22  bridge 
and  also  affords  travel  upstream  to  an 
excellent  rapids  and  pool  located  at 
Hummer’s  Beach,  a sandy  piece  of  real 
estate  located  on  the  New  Jersey 
shoreline. 

Eddyside  Park,  Easton.  The  City  of 
Easton-owned  facility  is  another  foot- 
entry  launch  that  serves  the  same  water 
as  Municipal  Beach,  which  is  located  a 
short  distance  downstream.  The  access 
is  located  off  Route  61 1 and  is  marked 
by  a sign.  Parking  is  available  for  25 
cars. 

Frost  Hollow.  For  canoes  only,  this 
hand-launch  facility  is  located  along 
Route  611  approximately  three  miles 
north  of  Easton.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
Northampton  County  Parks  Depart- 
ment. Parking  is  available  for  12  cars. 

The  best  fishing  at  Frost  Hollow  is  in 
the  Hummer’s  Beach  pool,  which  holds 
shad  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the 
second  week  of  May.  The  best  fishing 
tends  to  be  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
pool,  but  when  water  levels  drop,  the 
fish  can  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
river. 

Sandt’s  Eddy.  This  Fish  Commission 
access  is  without  a doubt  the  busiest 
location  on  the  river  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap. 


Located  5.5  miles  north  of  Easton 
along  Route  611,  Sandt’s  Eddy  serves  a 
lengthy  stretch  of  river,  which  if  navi- 
gated properly  can  stretch  five  miles 
upstream  to  the  Martins  Creek  access. 

Although  there  are  sometimes  more 
than  100  cars  parked  at  this  site,  there  is 
plenty  of  river  for  everyone.  Most  fish- 
ing is  done  upstream  where  the  shad 
hug  the  New  Jersey  shoreline  between 
the  launch  and  the  first  large  rapids 
above  it. 

Once  through  the  rapids,  however, 
the  channel  changes  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia shoreline.  A landmark  that  signals 
this  change  is  a railroad  trestle  connect- 
ing Martins  Creek  with  Brainard’s,  NJ. 

About  one  mile  upstream  of  the  tres- 
tle is  Kiefer’s  Island,  below  which  is  an 
excellent  rapids  where  shad  can  be 
caught  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  flanks  of  the  main  current. 

Martins  Creek.  Although  located 
several  miles  north  of  Martins  Creek, 
this  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light- 
owned  facility  bears  the  village’s  name. 
It  is  located  off  River  Road  and  is 
marked  by  several  PP&L  road  signs. 

The  site  is  not  paved,  so  it  is  not 
suited  to  large,  heavy  boats.  In  fact, 
people  without  four-wheel  drive  vehi- 
cles would  do  well  to  carry  their  crafts 
in. 

Because  an  unnavigable  rapids  is 
located  just  upstream  of  the  launch, 
fishing  is  done  downstream  in  two  long 
pools  that  are  broken  by  one  short  set  of 
rapids.  Once  again,  a depth  finder 
would  come  in  handy  here  to  find  the 
channel,  but  in  many  instances,  particu- 
larly below  the  rapids  that  separate  the 
two  pools,  the  channel  is  located  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side. 

Another  good  fishing  location  is  the 
stretch  of  water  located  below  the  rap- 
ids adjacent  to  the  launch.  Fishing  on 
the  flanks  of  the  main  current  is  produc- 
tive, but  anchoring  can  sometimes  be  a 
problem. 

Portland,  Met  Ed.  Located  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Portland, 
off  River  Road,  this  gravel  launch  is 
owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Edison 
Power  Company.  It  is  a small  launch 
with  parking  for  only  a dozen  cars,  and 
serves  a rather  short  stretch  of  water. 

Because  shallow  rapids  are  located 
upstream  and  downstream  of  the  launch, 
most  fishing  is  done  in  a long  pool 
located  adjacent  to  the  launch.  Shad 
travel  along  the  New  Jersey  shoreline 
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and  are  rarely  caught  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side. 

In  periods  of  high  water,  boaters  can 
navigate  along  the  Jersey  shoreline 
downstream  to  another  long  pool  that 
lies  next  to  the  Met  Ed  power  plant. 
Here,  the  channel  hugs  the  Keystone 
side.  Shore  fishermen  line  the  bank, 
though,  and  they  don’t  hesitate  to  toss 
darts  at  unwanted  boaters. 

Smithfield  Beach.  This  is  the  first  of 
12  public  launches  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  Smithfield 
Beach,  the  largest  facility  on  the  river 
with  parking  for  more  than  150  vehi- 
cles, is  located  approximately  five  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Shawnee,  which 
can  be  reached  by  turning  off  Route  209 
at  the  “Shawnee”  sign,  approximately 
five  miles  north  of  Interstate  80. 

This  is  a major  spawning  area  for 
shad,  but  they  also  can  be  caught  here 
as  they  migrate  up  river.  There  is  so 
much  water  open  to  boaters  here  that  a 
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volume  could  be  filled  describing  all  the 
top  spots.  The  better  ones,  though, 
include  the  long  pool  adjacent  to  the 
launch  (especially  a 500-yard  stretch 
along  the  Jersey  shoreline  above  Tocks 
Island,  the  first  island  below  the  launch); 
a stretch  of  fast  water  located  below  a 
very  small,  rocky  island  about  one-and- 
a-half  miles  upstream  of  the  launch; 
and  a long  pool  downstream  from  the 
launch  and  adjacent  to  Worthington 
State  Park  in  New  Jersey,  which  can  be 
located  by  keeping  an  eye  open  for  pic- 
nic tables  and  campsites. 

Boaters  can  travel  as  many  as  five 
miles  upstream  before  they  are  stopped 
by  St.  Mary’s  rapids,  which  should  not 
be  approached. 

Bushkill.  Another  National  Park 
Service  launch  with  lots  of  possibilities 
for  boaters.  It  is  located  along  Route 
209  one  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
Bushkill. 

Fishing  here  is  good  both  up  and 
downstream  of  the  ramp,  where  famous 


Wallpack  Bend  is  located.  One  of  the 
better  spots,  though,  is  a deep  pool 
located  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the 
launch.  The  main  current  hugs  the 
Pennsylvania  shoreline  here,  but  the 
shad  seem  to  travel  just  alongside  it  in 
deep  water  that  favors  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  river.  Good  action  takes  place  here 
when  the  fish  are  moving  through. 

Wallpack  Bend  is  a 10-minute  ride 
downstream,  but  there  are  several  stop- 
offs  along  the  way  where  shad  can  be 
caught.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  rapids 
and  fish  them  where  their  waters  tail 
off,  on  either  side  of  the  main  current. 

Eshback.  Located  off  Route  209 
approximately  four  miles  north  of 
Bushkill,  this  primitive  access  site  is 
maintained  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice. Parking  is  available  for  only  five 
cars. 

The  Eshback  site  affords  anglers  the 
opportunity  to  fish  a long,  lazy  pool 
that  is  prime  spawning  habitat  for  shad. 
Downstream  of  the  launch  is  Buck 
Island,  behind  which  shad  can  be 
caught  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
river.  Above  the  launch  is  a short  but 
productive  riffle  where  the  channel  can 
easily  be  found. 

Dingman’s  Ferry.  Another  very  busy 
access  site  that  can  be  located  by  turn- 
ing off  Route  209  onto  Route  739, 
which  leads  to  the  Dingman’s  Ferry  toll 
bridge.  The  facility  has  an  adequate 
parking  lot,  but  it  is  heavily  used  by 
both  fishermen  and  canoeists. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  boaters  who 
launch  at  Dingman’s  fish  in  the  pool 
located  adjacent  to  the  boat  ramp.  It  is 
deep  and  holds  a lot  of  shad,  which  can 
be  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  river  or 
near  either  shoreline. 

For  those  who  don’t  like  crowds, 
good  fishing  is  also  available  at  several 
locations  upstream  of  the  toll  bridge, 
especially  where  short  rapids  bottom 
out  into  pools.  The  river  at  Dingman’s 
is  marked  by  these  rapids/  pool  situa- 
tions, and  none  of  them  should  be 
overlooked. 

Milford.  Formerly  known  as  Bob’s 
Beach,  the  Milford  access  site  is  located 
off  Route  209,  just  a short  distance 
south  of  the  borough  of  Milford.  It  is 
maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Milford  is  a good  location  because  of 
a very  deep  pool  that’s  located  adjacent 
to  the  launch.  Shad  are  caught  here  by 
trolling  or  casting. 

Downstream  of  the  launch  is  Min- 
isink Island,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
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of  which  is  located  the  main  channel. 
Not  many  anglers  fish  here,  but  the 
shad  swim  through  nonetheless. 

Upstream  from  the  launch  the  river 
makes  a bend  toward  Pennsylvania, 
and  inside  this  bend,  alongside  a fast 
rapids,  is  a deep  trough  of  water  where 
shad  can  be  caught  as  they  school  up  to 
make  a run  through  the  fast  water. 

Once  through  the  rapids,  the  fish 
tend  to  follow  the  Pennsylvania  shore- 
line before  nearing  a second  set  of  rap- 
ids, which  during  low  water  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  navigate. 

Matamoras.  Access  sites  become  few 
and  far  between  from  Milford  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Delaware’s  East  and 
West  branches  at  Hancock,  NY.  Only 
seven  public  launches  lie  within  the  next 
75  river  miles. 

The  first  of  these  is  at  Matamoras,  a 
community  located  across  the  river 
from  Port  Jervis,  NY.  The  Matamoras 
boat  launch  is  located  two  miles  north 
of  town  off  Route  549. 

Although  the  water  in  this  section  is 
relatively  swift  and  non-descript,  it  does 
produce  many  fine  shad.  Boaters  can 
travel  downstream  to  Matamoras  where 
the  Delaware  widens,  or  go  up  river 
where  the  stream  narrows  considerably. 
The  narrower  stretches  do  contain 
deeper  water,  which  is  more  conducive 
to  locating  and  catching  shad,  but  they 
also  are  swift. 

Lackawaxen.  The  Lackawaxen  ac- 
cess site,  located  off  Route  590  in  Lack- 
awaxen, affords  anglers  the  opportun- 
ity to  fish  one  of  the  best  spawning 
pools  on  the  river,  the  Zane  Grey  Pool. 
The  launch  is  maintained  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Named  for  the  famed  author  who 
lived  next  to  the  present-day  boat 
launch,  the  Zane  Grey  Pool  was  gouged 
by  the  currents  of  the  Lackawaxen  and 
Delaware  rivers,  which  meet  at  this 
point. 

The  best  fishing  is  in  the  pool  (by 
trolling)  and  above  the  pool  along  the 
New  York  shoreline,  where  the  channel 
is  easily  discernible.  Fishing  continues 
north  for  about  two  miles  until  boaters 
are  confronted  by  rapids  that  should  in 
no  way  be  ascended. 

There  are  many  deep  holes  in  this 
section  of  river  that  hold  shad  during 
their  spawning  period.  By  day,  the  fish 
rest,  but  at  dusk  they  begin  to  exit  their 
lairs  and  swim  into  shallow  waters  to 
spawn.  Lightweight  shad  darts  are  a 


must  in  these  waters. 

Narrowsburg.  This  is  a rather  small 
access  site  located  off  Route  106  (across 
from  Narrowsburg,  NY),  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  Fish  Commission  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Most  boaters  opt  to  travel  upstream 
to  the  head  or  tail  of  the  Narrowsburg 
Pool,  which  at  1 13  feet  is  the  deepest 
pool  in  either  the  river  or  Delaware 
Bay.  Shad  can  be  caught  near  the  Penn- 
sylvania shoreline  as  they  enter  the  pool 
or  along  the  New  York  shoreline  as  they 
exit. 

Downstream  from  the  launch,  boat- 
ers must  first  contend  with  a long,  shal- 
low rapids  before  entering  a stretch  of 
river  that  is  marked  by  beautiful  pools 
of  crystal-clear  water.  Schools  of  shad 
often  can  be  seen  mending  their  way 
upriver.  The  most  likely  places  to  fish  in 
this  area  are  where  riffles  bottom  out. 
The  channel  often  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Damascus.  Located  off  Route  371, 
just  downstream  from  the  Damascus- 
Cochecton,  NY,  bridge.  Maintained  by 
the  Fish  Commission  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Callicoon.  Located  just  downstream 
from  the  Callicoon  bridge,  the  site  is 
best  reached  by  crossing  from  NY 
Route  97  into  Pennsylvania.  Main- 
tained by  the  Fish  Commission  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Equinunk.  Located  off  Route  191 
north  of  Equinunk.  A primitive  launch 
owned  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Buckingham.  Located  two  miles  north 
of  Equinunk  off  Route  191.  Main- 
tained by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
National  Park  Service. 

The  Damascus,  Callicoon,  Equinunk 
and  Buckingham  access  sites  all  serve 
the  same  basic  types  of  water — relatively 
shallow  stretches  that  contain  gentle  rif- 
fles and  very  few  deep  holes.  In  fact, 
there  is  only  one  pool  deeper  than  10 
feet,  and  that  is  a 20-foot  pocket  located 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  Equinunk. 
Most  stretches  average  three  to  five  feet 
in  depth.  Fishing  in  this  uppermost  sec- 
tion of  the  Delaware  is  done  mostly  by 
shore  fishermen,  during  the  late  after- 
noon when  shad  begin  their  daily 
spawning  ritual. 

Although  shad  migrate  through  this 
segment  of  river  and  into  the  Dela- 
ware’s East  Branch,  fishing  pressure  is 
not  great.  More  people  fish  in  this  area 

for  rainbow  and  brown  trout  

than  they  do  for  shad. 
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E-Fishant  Canoeing 


by  Cliff  Jacobson 

It’s  not  that  I dislike  fishing,  you  under- 
stand. I simply  have  no  patience  for  the 
rigamarole  of  baiting  hooks,  casting 
lines  and  de-snagging  lures.  Besides,  the 
fish  don’t  bite.  Ever!  In  fact,  on  one  trip, 
some  friends  got  into  some  really  fan- 
tastic fishing.  They  caught  105  northern 
pike  on  barbless  hooks  in  just  one  hour. 
My  line  was  as  wet  as  theirs  but  drew 
nary  a tug.  Finally,  a well-meaning 
friend  who’d  played  a yard-long  north- 
ern to  shore  stepped  proudly  over, 
handed  me  his  pole  and  quipped: 
“Here,  Cliff,  have  some  fun.  Play  him 
awhile!” 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  friend 
every  non-fisherman  needs! 

At  first,  1 was  terribly  paranoid  about 
my  inability  to  catch  fish  and  downright 


hostile  at  being  the  brunt  of  fishing 
jokes.  But  no  more.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  proof  is  in  the  eating,  and 
nothing  tastes  better  than  fresh-caught 
batter-fried  fish.  So  instead  of  respond- 
ing with  verbs  of  good-natured  acidity, 
I egg  them  on  with  the  understanding 
that  the  more  they  catch,  the  more  1 eat. 
The  rules  are  simple:  They  fish,  I 
paddle — drift,  troll,  silent  run  the  shore- 
line, eddy  hop  or  hang  tight  on  the 


swirls  of  a dancing  rapid,  no  difference — 
just  so  1 get  50  percent  of  the  take. 

I’ve  been  guiding  expert  fishermen 
for  some  20  years  now,  and  through 
osmosis  I’ve  absorbed  considerable 
fishing  knowledge.  Most  of  all.  I’ve 
learned  that  any  adept  fisherman  can  be 
successful  if  he  goes  where  the  fish  are! 
And  that’s  not  always  easy  if  his  habitat 
is  limited  by  a hulking  metal  boat  that 
can’t  run  rapids  or  be  portaged  to  the 
next  pool. 

Rest  easy.  I know  better  than  to  tell 
you  how  to  fish.  But  “how  to  canoe 
while  fishing”  is  another  matter.  Here 
are  the  keys  to  success. 

The  canoe 

Most  canoes  used  for  fishing  are 
aluminum.  That’s  too  bad  for  these 
craft  are  noisy  and  slow  and  1 suspect 
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The  Old  Town 
canoe  at  left  is 
built  with 
cross-linked 
polyethylene 
with  vinyl  rails. 
It  is  very 
strong.  This 
new 

polyethylene 
construction  is 
the  wave  of  the 
future  in  canoe 
construction. 


The  sized  solo  boats  above  are  made 
by  Sawyer.  On  the  left  is  the  Summer- 
song,  a touring  solo  designed  for 
about  200  pounds  total  weight.  In  the 
center  is  the  Autumn  Mist,  designed 
for  a total  payload  of  about  300 
pounds.  On  the  right  is  the  Starlight, 
a touring  solo  designed  for  a load  of 
about  165  pounds. 


their  bright  silver  bottoms  sometimes 
scare  fish.  Painting  is  an  answer,  as  is 
installation  of  sound-deafening  material. 

We  glue  pads  of  EVA  (ethyl-vinyl- 
acetate) foam  to  the  canoe’s  bottom, 
just  in  front  of  each  seat.  The  foam 
provides  a non-skid  surface,  insulates 
feet  and  knees  from  chilling  spring 
waters,  and  deadens  vibration.  EVA  is 
the  foam  of  choice  because  it  resists 
tears  and  does  not  degrade  in  sunlight. 

Every  camping  shop  has  sleeping 
pads  made  from  this  material.  Cut  what 
you  need  and  glue  the  pieces  to  the  hull 
with  Weldwood  contact  cement  (it’s 
waterproof).  And  oh  yes,  don’t  forget  to 
cover  the  tinny  metal  seats. 

Glare  off  the  shiny  deck  plate  of  an 
aluminum  canoe  can  be  wearing  after  a 
long  day  afloat.  A coat  of  flat-black 
enamel  solves  the  problem  and  looks 
classy. 

Anchor:  There  are  times  when  you 
honestly  need  an  anchor  on  your  canoe. 
The  lightest  and  most  versatile  model 
consists  of  a basketball  net  (sans  hoop, 
of  course!)  and  an  aluminum  carabiner 
(an  oval  link  through  which  mountain- 
eers run  their  ropes). 

Fill  the  net  with  rocks,  gather  the 
perimeter,  and  clip  it  shut  with  the 
carabiner.  Y our  long  “painter”  line  does 
double  duty  as  an  anchor  rope. 

Trolling  bracket:  Give  some  thought 
to  making  trolling  brackets  for  your 
canoe.  The  idea  is  to  stabilize  an  unheld 
rod  unobtrusively  so  that  it  won’t  go 
flying  out  of  the  canoe  when  a giant  fish 
grabs  your  offering. 

The  simplest  device  consists  of  a vel- 
cro tab  mounted  on  the  rail  or  thwart — 
an  accessory  that  once  saved  my  friend’s 
expensive  rod  from  going  to  the  deep 
six  when  his  canoe  capsized  as  he  was 
reaching  for  some  tackle. 

Yoke:  Equip  your  canoe  with  a 
padded  carrying  yoke.  Few  things  are 
more  wretched  than  carrying  a 75- 
pound  canoe  on  a naked  thwart  across 
the  shoulders.  A half-mile  portage  into 
a pond  is  healthy  exercise  if  you’ve  got  a 
comfortable  yoke,  and  a 50-foot  carry 
from  the  garage  to  the  car  top  is  “no 
yoke”  without  one! 

Paddles 

It’s  not  easy  to  paddle  silently  if 
you’re  pushing  tons  of  water  with  an 
“efficient”  wide-bladed  touring  paddle. 
Wide  blades  create  swirling  little  whirl- 
pools that  gurgle  noisily  as  you  stroke 
along.  Look  for  a thin  6!^-inch  to  IV2- 
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(thumb  of  top  hand, 
is  turned  down.) 


inch  wide  blade.  Anything  over  eight 
inches  is  the  kiss  of  death  of  silent  run- 
ning. Blade  corners  should  be  well- 
rounded  to  eliminate  the  torquing  ac- 
tion that  results  when  you  don’t  set  a 
square-tipped  blade  dead  vertical  into 
the  water.  The  best  paddle  for  the 
serious  fisherman  is  a traditional  ash  or 
maple  beavertail.  This  paddle  is  quiet 
on  entry  and  exit  and  its  narrow  whippy 
blade  is  ideal  for  the  subtle  steering 
strokes  used  for  quiet  travel. 

As  much  as  1 love  bent  paddles,  they 
are  out  of  place  in  a fishing  canoe.  By  all 
means  use  them  for  making  time  across 
open  water,  but  stick  to  straight  shafts 
with  wafer-thin  blades  for  “e-fishant” 
canoeing. 

Positions  in  the  canoe 

Tandem:  Usually  one  person  paddles 
while  the  other  fishes.  Traditionally,  the 
fisherman  duffs  in  the  bow,  facing 
forward — a position  that  can  send  the 
back-flipping  lure  from  an  overzealous 
cast  reeling  into  the  face  of  his  partner. 

Better  for  the  fisherman  to  turn 
around  in  his  seat  and  face  the  stern. 
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Figure  3 


Indian  Stroke 

(Silent  Underwater  Stroke) 


Reversing  in  the  seat  also  gives  the 
fisherman  more  legroom  and  provides 
easier  access  to  tackle. 

The  same  procedure  and  rationale 
applies  when  both  partners  fish. 

Solo:  The  traditional  kneeling  posi- 
tion “just  aft  of  center”  favored  by  solo 
paddlers  is  impractical  when  fishing 
alone.  And  paddling  from  the  stern  seat 
with  the  bow  raised  high  can  unhorse 
you  in  an  instant.  In  effect,  you’re  pilot- 
ing a 7-foot  canoe  with  a 10-foot 
overhang! 

Putting  rocks,  logs  or  camping  gear 
in  the  bow  to  level  the  craft  is  not  the 
answer.  No  matter  how  you  weight  it, 
you’re  too  distant  from  the  center  to 
have  much  control,  especially  in  wind. 
The  solution  is  to  sit  in  the  front  seat 
facing  the  stem.  This  position  fairly  lev- 
els the  canoe  without  significantly  re- 
ducing the  efficiency  of  your  strokes. 

Paddle  strokes 

The  stern  (or  solo)  paddler  needs  a 
quiet,  efficient  stroke  toTceep  the  canoe 
on  course.  Switching  sides  or  ruddering 
to  maintain  control  is  awkward  and 
noisy.  Straight-line  running  demands 
mastery  of  one  of  the  three  basic  steer- 
ing strokes — the  J,  pitch  stroke,  or 
Canadian  (knifing  J).  The  pitch  is  most 
powerful  and  the  Canadian  most  relax- 
ing. But  the  J is  easiest  to  learn  so  it  will 
be  emphasized  here. 

J-stroke:  There  are  several  variations 
of  the  J and  each  canoeist  develops  a 
style.  In  classic  form,  the  J is  simply  a 
conventional  forward  stroke  with  a lazy 
outward  hook  at  the  end.  The  more 
hook  you  put  into  it,  the  greater  the 
directional  correction,  and  vice  versa. 

Note  that  the  J differs  significantly 
from  a rudder  in  that  the  thumb  of  the 
top  (grip)  hand  is  turned  down  upon 
completion  of  the  stroke.  When  rudder- 
ing, the  thumb  turns  up. 

Practice  the  “thumbs-down”  J until  it 
is  fluid  and  powerful.  When  correctly 
done,  the  canoe  should  barely  waver 
from  its  course. 

As  you  gain  experience,  you’ll  dis- 
cover that  course  corrections  are  easier 
if  you  change  the  pitch  of  the  power  face 
of  the  blade  as  you  pull  it  backward. 
This  “pitching”  (not  slicing)  action 
causes  the  canoe  to  run  straight  without 
the  need  for  a “hook”  to  pry  the  bow 
around.  If  you  combine  a “pitch”  stroke 
with  a hearty  outward  hook  at  the  end, 
your  canoe  will  carve  a nice  inside  turn. 

Canadian  stroke:  This  stroke  is  a 


slight  modification  of  the  J.  Procedure: 
Execute  a conventional  J but  don’t 
return  the  paddle  through  the  air  (aerial 
recovery).  Instead,  feather  it  forward 
underwater  a short  distance  so  that  the 
power  face  of  the  blade  lifts  water  and 
pushes  it  gently  forward.  Steering  is 
accomplished  mostly  by  the  lifting  force 
on  the  blade.  Admittedly,  the  Canadian 
is  not  easy  to  describe,  and  for  begin- 
ners, not  easy  to  do.  Master  the  tradi- 
tional J,  or  a pitched  version  of  it, 
before  you  attempt  the  more  sophisti- 
cated Canadian  stroke. 

Indian  stroke  (also  called  the  silent 
underwater  stroke):  This  stroke  is 
nothing  more  than  a lazy  pitch  stroke  or 
half-hearted  J with  a feathered  under- 
water recovery.  Use  the  Indian  stroke 
whenever  you  want  to  travel  a dead 
straight  line  in  absolute  silence. 

Procedure:  Maintain  a subtle  in- 
creasing pitch  in  the  paddle  as  you  bring 
it  aft,  then  lazily  arc  the  blade  outward 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  slice  it 
through  the  water  to  the  start  position. 
To  begin  a new  stroke,  rotate  your  top 
hand — not  the  paddle — a full  180  de- 
grees. Note  that  the  paddle  never  leaves 
the  water  and  that  each  new  stroke  uses 
a different  power  face  of  the  blade. 

This  stroke  cannot  be  performed 
with  a bent-shaft  paddle. 

Safety  matters 

If  your  route  includes  portages,  you’ll 
want  to  dismantle  reels  and  pack  your 
rods  in  a rigid  plastic  case.  Hand- 
carrying unprotected  rods  over  rough 
terrain  invariably  results  in  breakage. 

Rod  clips  installed  under  the  thwarts 
in  inwales  (inner  gunwales)  of  the  canoe 
also  provide  a safe  haven  for  your  rods 
while  portaging.  Instead  of  clipping  a 
treble  hook  to  a rod  guide  to  keep  it 
from  dangling  dangerously  free,  set  the 
lure  into  a covered  plastic  pitcher  tied  to 
a thwart.  This  eliminates  any  chance  of 
injury. 

Finally,  if  you  want  the  real  edge  to 
successful  canoe  fishing,  then  learn  to 
canoe!  Only  after  you’ve  mastered  ferry 
techniques,  eddy  turns  and  other  white- 
water  maneuvers  will  you  feel  confident 
to  go  out  in  all  kinds  of  water  and 
weather.  Good  paddling  skills  enable 
you  to  hop  eddies  in  a foamy  rapid, 
cross  a powerful  river  without  slipping 
downstream,  and  hold  your  position 
just  below  a ledge.  Time  spent  canoeing 
for  canoeing’s  sake  pays  rich  dividends 
in  “e-fishancy”  later  on. 
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The  pool’s  dark  water  is  invisible 
from  streamside.  The  constant 
gurgle  of  fast  water  tumbling 
over  ancient  polished  stone  drowns  out 
the  small  voice  calling  from  the  tiny 
pond.  The  single,  tentative  notes  resem- 
ble that  of  a small  bird,  but  belong  to  a 
tiny  treefrog,  the  spring  peeper.  His 
notes  mark  the  first  warm  April  day  in 
this  shadowed  valley  in  the  highlands  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 

His  ringing  notes  are  a lonely,  foreign 
sound.  The  peeper  lies  hidden  beneath  a 
sheltering  fold  of  a fallen  oak  leaf, 
sounding  his  first  song  as  the  early 
afternoon  temperature  creeps  above  55 
degrees.  By  nightfall  his  song  will  be 
joined  by  dozens,  if  not  hundreds  more, 
re-enacting  an  oft-overlooked  drama 
that  has  been  repeated  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years. 

Depending  on  the  weather  and  the 
location  within  the  state,  spring  peepers 
begin  their  annual  spring  chorus  between 
mid-March  and  mid-April.  They,  along 
with  the  less  widespread  chorus  frogs, 
herald  spring  and  its  promise  of  new 
life.  Spring  peepers  are  small,  barely 
over  an  inch  long.  Hardy  little  frogs, 
they  commence  their  breeding  at  the 
first  sign  of  winter’s  end.  Ice  may  linger 
in  the  shadowed  corners  of  the  wood- 
land ponds  and  roadside  ditches  as  they 
begin  their  songs,  the  first  of  a series  of 
amphibian  croaksters  that  will  serenade 
on  spring  and  early  summer  evenings. 

Shunning  the  fast,  cold  waters  of  the 
trout  streams,  peepers  and  their  kin 
seek  the  quiet  backwaters  formed  by 
snow  meltoff  or  winter  flooding  or  by 
the  much  needed  heavy  rains  of  early 
March.  The  uninformed  might  call 
these  ponds  “stagnant,”  but  they  are 
anything  but  that.  More  appropriately 
they  are  “vernal”  ponds.  In  their  tannin- 
stained  waters  small,  seemingly  insigni- 
ficant forms  of  life  abound.  Some  of 
these  small  but  vital  pools  may  last  only 
a few  weeks  while  others  may  remain 
filled  for  months.  But  by  drying  out 
yearly  they  remain  fishless,  providing 
the  vulnerable  amphibian  larvae  with 
one  less  predator  with  which  to  contend. 

The  word  “amphibian”  means  “two- 
lives,”  and  most  members  of  this  class, 
the  salamanders,  frogs,  toads,  and  tree- 
frogs  like  the  peeper,  begin  their  lives  in 
water  before  adopting  a terrestrial  or 
land  existence.  Adults  must  return  to 
the  water  to  breed,  for  their  eggs  lack 
the  water-tight  shell  of  reptiles  or  birds 
and  must  remain  moist  to  survive. 
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Bullfrog  with  legs  and  tail,  Rana  catesbeiana. 
Metamorphosis  changes  the  animal  from  a gill- 
breathing tadpole  to  an  air-breathing  adult. 


At  left,  American  toad,  Bufo  terrestris 


Metamorphosis  changes  the  animal  internally.  The 
animal  prepares  for  a switch  not  only  in  the  way  it 
breathes  but  also  for  the  food  it  must  digest,  from  plant 
to  aninial  matter. 


American  toad, 
Bufo  american 


Hatchlings  possess  gills  and  a swimmer’s 
compressed  tail  and,  if  the  tadpole  of 
the  familiar  bullfrog  comes  to  mind, 
offer  no  resemblance  to  their  adult 

form-  □ 

The  watery  world  of  the  tadpole  is 
shared  by  hundreds  of  other  creatures, 
from  mosquito  larvae  to  fairy  shrimp. 
A relative  of  the  rugged  crayfish,  the 
tiny  shrimp  materializes  each  spring  in 
water-filled  depressions  and  ponds, 
then  disappears,  fairy-like.  Shrimp  eggs 
can  withstand  droughts,  and  as  their 
breeding  nurseries  dry  up  each  summer, 
the  eggs  lie  dormant  until  the  ponds 
refill  another  spring. 

Though  primitive  green  plants  like 
algae  may  be  present,  the  vernal  pond’s 
food  chain  is  not  directly  based  on  pho- 
tosynthetic producers.  Green  plants  are 
the  foundation  for  most  food  chains, 
but  in  the  dark,  transient  vernal  pond 
green  waterplants  cannot  survive.  In- 
stead, simple  scavengers  and  decom- 
posers, consumers  dependent  on  the 
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leaves  and  organic  material  that  have 
fallen  into  the  pond,  form  the  food 
chain’s  base.  These  are  fed  on  by  more 
complex,  larger  predators. 

Mosquito  larvae,  small  fairy  shrimp, 
water  fleas  (another  crayfish  relative), 
and  near-microscopic  protozoans  con- 
sume these  unseen  scavengers,  their 
combined  masses  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  a food  chain  as  exciting  in  its 
miniature  dimensions  as  that  of  African 
antelope  and  lion.  The  small  are  eaten 
by  the  large,  by  insects  and  tadpoles, 
which  in  turn  are  preyed  on  by  still 
larger  predators. 

One  of  these  predators  is  the  six- 
spotted  fishing  spider.  It  stalks  the 
water  surface,  pouncing  leopard-like  on 
any  insect  unlucky  enough  to  land 
within  reach.  Water  striders  also  course 
the  pond  for  prey.  Superficially  these 
six-legged  insects  resemble  eight-legged 
spiders.  Both  can  literally  walk  on 
water  by  distributing  their  weight  evenly 
on  each  leg,  puckering  but  not  breaking 
the  water’s  surface  tension.  When  dis- 


turbed, the  strider  may  take  flight, 
while  the  spider  may  take  shelter  by 
ducking  underwater.  There  the  spider 
may  hunt — they  have  been  observed 
feeding  on  minnows  and  tadpoles. 

A developing  tadpole  faces  other 
dangers.  Giant  water  bugs,  squat  brown 
insects  reaching  two  inches  in  length; 
water  scorpions,  a thin,  mantis-like 
insect  not  related  to  the  true  scorpions 
at  all;  and  fast-swimming  backswimmers, 
a backstroke-swimming  bug,  capture 
the  unwary  tadpole.  Green  herons,  least 
and  American  bitterns,  raccoons,  star- 
nosed moles,  and  water  shrews  repre- 
sent only  a few  of  the  backboned  preda- 
tors that  stalk  the  pond  edge. 

On  a warm  day  in  April  it  is  not  the 
carnage  that’s  apparent  but  the  promise 
of  new  life.  The  black  water  filling  this 
table-sized  depression  resounds  with 
the  peeps  and  trills  and  croaks  of  its 
most  obvious  inhabitants — the  frogs 
and  toads.  The  tentative  first  notes  of 
the  pond’s  lone  spring  peeper  had  beck- 
oned other  males.  As  they  discover  the 
pond  they  add  to  the  chorus,  calling  in  a 
cadence  that  may,  on  a still  night,  be 
heard  over  a half-mile  away.  Their  song 
announces  a suitable  breeding  area  and 
females,  hearing  the  din,  begin  their 
journey,  often  to  return  to  the  same 
pond  from  which  they  hatched. 

Frogs  croak,  toads  trill,  and  peepers 
peep  by  forcing  air  from  their  body  cav- 
ities into  vocal  sacs.  In  peppers,  a tiny 
balloon-like  pouch  half  its  body  size 
forms  beneath  its  chin.  A singing  Amer- 
ican toad  appears  to  be  swallowing  a 
golf  ball.  Wood  and  pickerel  frogs  form 
bulb-like  “gular  sacs”  beside  their  jaw- 
lines. The  din  can  be  deafening  in  pond- 
center  at  the  height  of  breeding. 

Perched  on  a suitable  rock  or  branch, 
or  floating  spread-eagle,  males  keep  a 
sharp  eye  open  for  their  prospective 
mates.  When  a potential  mate  is  seen, 
the  male  seizes  “it”  with  his  forelegs. 
Sometimes,  another  male  is  grabbed  by 
mistake,  and  the  offended  male  croaks 
in  warning.  Spent  females,  their  thin, 
eggless  bodies  resembling  a male’s,  are 
grabbed  but  quickly  released.  Mates  are 
found  by  touch,  and  it  is  the  rotund 
form  of  an  egg-filled  female  that  stimu- 
lates the  male. 

Females  are  usually  larger  than  the 
male,  who  clasps  her  behind  her  fore- 
legs with  his  own  in  a vice-like  grip 
called  amplexus.  Locked  in  place  in  this 
amphibious  bear  hug,  the  male  waits 


for  the  moment  his  mate  releases  her 
eggs.  As  she  does  so,  he  expels  sperm 
and  fertilization  is  completed.  It  is  only 
then  that  the  male  relaxes  his  hold.  The 
drive  to  fertilize  is  strong,  and  a male 
may  remain  in  amplexus  as  long  as  a 
month  awaiting  this  moment.  Occa- 
sionally a male  is  found  clasping  the 
intact  but  decomposing  egg-filled  body 
of  a female,  silent  testimony  to  the 
power  of  this  instinct. 

Predators  have  easy  pickings  on 
these  normally  well-camouflaged,  elu- 
sive amphibians.  In  mid-April  broad- 
winged hawks,  just  arrived  from  their 
winter  home  in  South  America,  may 
dip  over  a pond  for  hours,  snatching 
love-struck  toads.  As  dusk  approaches, 
the  hawks  are  replaced  by  screech  owls, 
who  may  hunt  the  pond  until  the  night’s 
cool  air  draws  an  end  to  the  amphibi- 
an’s activity. 


□ 


Intent  on  their  first  meal,  water,  garter, 
and  black  racer  snakes  glide  along  the 
pond  edge.  Flicking  their  forked  tongues, 
gathering  scent  molecules  into  special 
organs  located  in  the  roof  of  their 
mouths,  a snake  trails  its  prey.  Earless, 
the  snake  cannot  hear  the  din  of  singing 
frogs  and  toads,  yet  its  hundred  or  so 
ribs  serve  as  ears,  picking  up  vibrations 
through  hard-packed  soil  or  rock. 

Its  white-chinned  head  held  high,  a 
gunmetal  black  racer  slips  through  the 
brown  tussocks  of  grass  lining  the  dark 
pond.  A movement  catches  its  attention 
and  the  snake  glides  forward,  snapping 
a woodfrog  from  the  water’s  edge. 
Working  the  four  rows  of  teeth  sepa- 
rately, the  racer  “walks”  over  its  prey, 
consuming  the  frog  in  less  than  a min- 
ute. It  slips  forward,  hunting  its  next 
meal. 

A red-shouldered  hawk  surveys  the 
trout  stream  from  the  bleached  limb  of 
an  ancient  hemlock  snag.  A movement 
in  the  pond  grabs  its  attention.  The 
hawk  bobs,  weaving  its  flexible  neck 
this  way  and  that,  sizing  up  distance  as 
it  identifies  potential  prey.  It  launches, 
flaps  four  deep  strokes,  and  sets  its 
wings  in  a flat  glide  that  brings  it  crash- 
ing powerfully  onto  the  neck  of  the 
yard-long  racer.  The  snake’s  body 
springs  to  life,  wrapping  up  and  around 
the  hawk’s  wing,  bending  flight  feathers 
as  the  muscular  body  seeks  some  grip. 

The  hawk  shifts  its  feet  with  lightning 
speed  and  secures  the  head  between  its 
yellow  talons.  Unmindful  of  the  coils 
across  its  wing  and  back,  the  hawk  rips 


at  the  pinned  head  with  its  sturdy  bill. 
The  snake  relaxes,  the  hawk  hops  clear, 
and  carrying  the  snake  with  one  leg, 
flies  off  into  the  gray  woods. 


A mink’s  black,  bright  eyes  catch  the 
shadow  of  the  departing  hawk.  Flatten- 
ing protectively  against  the  stream 
bank,  the  mink  pauses,  then  resumes  its 
hunt,  drawn  by  the  now  quiet  chorus  of 
the  wood  frogs.  It  darts  across  a birch 
log,  streaks  up  the  bank  and  across  the 
dozen  yards  that  separate  pond  from 
stream,  and  sniffs.  A minute  later  and 
the  mink  returns  to  the  stream,  the 
white  underside  of  a wood  frog’s  legs 
visible  between  its  jaws. 

Other  animals  visit  the  vernal  pond. 
Ponds  that  have  been  active  for  ages 
may  have  collected  mineral  deposits  in 
the  melt  or  flood  waters.  Unable  to 
drain,  these  deposits  accumulate  each 
year  as  the  ponds  evaporate.  Bear  and 
deer  may  steal  a drink  or  paw  into  the 
rich  mud  of  a dried  pond  in  search  of 
these  scarce  deposits.  The  concentra- 
tion of  dissolved  salts  increases  as  the 
pond  begins  to  dry,  alerting  developing 
tadpoles  and  salamander  larvae  that 
their  watery  home  is  vanishing.  This 
may,  in  certain  species,  speed  up  the 
remarkable  transformation,  the  meta- 
morphosis, from  gill-breathing  tadpole 
to  air-breathing  adult. 


□ 


Metamorphosis  is  an  incredible  pro- 
cess. The  swimming  tail  of  the  tadpole 
shortens  while  at  the  same  time  small 
hind  legs  poke  out  from  buds  located  at 
the  tail’s  base.  From  the  gill  openings 
tiny,  useless  forelegs  sprout.  The  tad- 
pole’s sucker-like  mouth  is  useless  for 
capturing  animal  prey,  and  during  this 
time  it  too  undergoes  a change,  broad- 
ening slowly  into  the  carnivorous  maw 
of  the  adult  frog. 

Internally,  organs  reorganize,  as  the 
animal  prepares  for  a switch  not  only  in 
the  way  it  breathes  but  also  in  the  food 
it  must  digest,  from  plant  to  animal 
matter.  While  not  uncommon  in 
“simpler”  forms  of  life,  this  miracle  of 
metamorphosis  is  found  in  animals  no 


“higher”  or  more  complex  than  the 
frogs  and  toads. 

The  newly  formed  froglets  and  toad- 
lets  emerge  from  their  ponds  by  the 
hundreds,  sometimes  blanketing  the 
shorelines  with  their  bodies.  The  two 
dozen  pairs  of  woodfrogs,  four  dozen 
spring  peepers,  dozen  toads,  and  half- 
dozen  pickerel  frogs  that  will  use  this 
four-by-eight-foot  pool  this  year  may 
produce  nearly  a quarter-million  eggs, 
resulting  in  thousands  of  surviving 
young,  yet  the  pond’s  population  will 
remain  unchanged  next  April.  Preda- 
tors, parasites,  disease,  and  the  weather 
will  decimate  their  numbers,  keeping 
their  numbers  remarkably  stable.  n 


The  sun  has  long  since  dipped  behind 
the  sheltering  slopes  of  the  mountain 
valley  and  in  the  growing  darkness  the 
pond  erupts  in  song.  A wind  from  the 
south  keeps  the  air  warm,  and  the  peep- 
ers, wood  frogs,  and  first  toads  of  the 
year  are  lost  in  a riot  of  activity. 

A silver  shape  slips  from  the  leaves 
littering  the  pond  bottom  and  undu- 
lates upward,  breaking  the  surface  in  an 
audible  pop.  Lying  motionless,  rows  of 
yellow  spots  shine  brightly  on  its  back, 
the  field  marks  of  Pennsylvania’s  larg- 
est common  terrestrial  salamander.  The 
spotted  salamander  glides  “gator-like” 
to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  deepening  shadows,  climbs 
onto  the  leaf  mulch. 

A year  will  pass  before  the  sala- 
mander returns.  During  this  time,  it  will 
burrow  beneath  the  soil,  capturing 
insects  and  worms.  This  retiring  habit 
gives  the  spotted  salamander  and  kin 
their  common  name,  “mole 
salamanders.” 

The  salamander’s  larvae  have  already 
hatched  and  before  their  breeding  nur- 
sery evaporates  beneath  the  summer 
sun,  the  larvae  will  complete  their  own 
metamorphosis  to  tiny  land-dwelling 
salamanders.  In  two  or  more  years  they 
will  return,  following  the  imperceptible 
flow  of  moisture  downhill  until  they 
reach  a breeding  pond. 

The  surface  of  the  pond  is  black  in 
the  growing  darkness.  The  mysteries  of 
this  little  poo!  are  many,  but  the 
uncounted  other  dramas  that  will  play 
inside  will  run  their  course  by  summer's 
end.  This  cycle  never  ends  it  is  arrested, 
during  drought,  but  next  spring,  beside 
the  exciting  waters  of  the  trout  stream, 
it  will  resume,  as  it  has  . — 

lor  ages  past.  1 — * 
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' BL T”  ew  waterways  have  been  added  to 
ml  the  1987  stocking  list,  and  some 
A.  H waters  listed  already  have  been 
extended.  Here  is  an  overview  of  the 
changes  to  the  Commission  trout  stock- 
ing program. 


New  waters 

Sandy  Lick  Creek,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. Located  between  Brookville  and 
DuBois,  this  stream  boosts  angling  oppor- 
tunities for  an  area  with  considerable 
pollution  from  mining.  A 13-mile  section 
will  be  stocked  from  Schoolhouse  Run 
downstream  to  the  mouth  of  Five  Mile 
Run.  Stocking  will  be  on  an  inseason  only 
basis  because  of  erosion  and  very  turbid 
waters  during  spring  runoff. 

Moon  Lake,  Luzerne  County.  This 
47-acre  impoundment,  in  a county  park 
located  near  Nanticoke,  will  help  to 
balance  the  loss  of  private  lands  to  posting 
along  several  streams.  Moon  Lake  will  be 
stocked  preseason  and  inseason. 

East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek, 
Bucks  County.  Much  angler  use  is  ex- 
pected from  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
County  residents.  The  East  Branch  will 
be  stocked  preseason  and  inseason.  It  is 
located  near  Sellersville.  For  preseason, 
only  the  Menlo  Park  area  will  be  stock- 
ed. The  section  from  T431  downstream 
to  Mill  Creek  at  Sellersville,  a distance 
of  3.9  miles,  will  be  stocked  early  in- 
season.  Stocking  this  section  may  relieve 
some  of  the  heavy  angler  use  on  the  most- 
ly privately-owned  Unami  Creek. 

Red  Creek,  Schuylkill  County.  Red 
Creek  is  located  near  Schuylkill  Haven 
in  an  area  of  the  county  that  has  been 
heavily  mined.  Stocking  should  remove 
pressure  off  Bear  Creek  and  help  balance 
the  loss  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  River  to 
mine  drainage.  A 2.8-mile  section  from 
the  T657  and  T670  intersection  down- 
stream to  the  mouth  will  be  stocked 
preseason  and  inseason. 

Stony  Creek,  Montgomery  County. 
A 2.4-mile  section  from  the  Norristown 
Hospital  property  downstream  to  the 
mouth  should  be  well-received  by  the 
Norristown  area.  Much  of  the  section  is 
in  public  ownership.  Stony  Creek  will  be 
stocked  preseason  and  inseason. 

White  Clay  Creek,  Chester  County. 
In  1984,  property  known  as  the  White 
Clay  Creek  Preserve  was  donated  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  for  develop- 
ment of  a public  park.  Although  the  East 
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major  7.6-mile  extension  from  Glendale 
Road  downstream  to  Pine  Street  in  Dar- 
by Borough  is  planned.  Acquisition  of 
riparian  land  for  public  parks  by  the 
boroughs  and  elimination  of  a poorly 
functioning  sewage  treatment  plant  are 
positive  efforts  to  improve  trout  manage- 
ment efforts. 

Unami  Creek, 

Montgomery  County.Township  officials 
have  been  directly  involved  in  contacting 
landowners,  purchasing  land  and 
developing  parking  lots  to 
encourage  trout  fishing. 

The  new  section 


and  Middle  branches  of  White  Clay  have 
been  stocked,  the  new  park  permits  stock- 
ing in  the  main  stem.  Stocking  limits  will 
also  be  extended  on  the  Middle  Branch 
with  a new  delayed-harvest  section.  The 
overall  management  approach  in  the 
preserve  should  receive  a great  deal  of  ex- 
posure and  public  use  in  developing 
Chester  County. 

Blacklegs  Creek,  Indiana  County.  A 

4.9-mile  section  of  Blacklegs  Creek  of- 
fers a significant  resource  in  a 
geographical  area  that  is  practically 
devoid  of  any  natural  fisheries.  The 
stream  is  located  near  Saltsburg.  The 
lower  stocking  limit  will  be  near  the  point 
where  Big  Run  enters  Blacklegs  Creek. 
Preseason  and  inseason  stocking  will 
begin  this  year. 

Wolf  Creek,  Mercer  County.  A 
5.7-mile  stretch  from  the  route  58  bridge 
in  Grove  City  downstream  to  the  Butler- 
Mercer  County  line  should  provide  a 
good  initial  catchable  trout  water  for  this 
populated  area.  A preseason  and  two  in- 
season  stockings  will  be  made  in  1987. 

Extensions  of  approved  waters 

Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  County. 

Negotiations  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  a cold  water  release  from  Kettle  Creek 
Lake  and  private  agreements  with  land- 
owners  have  added  a 2.1-mile  “tailrace” 
section  below  Kettle  Creek  Lake.  Fall 
fingerlings  will  be  stocked  in  addition  to 
preseason  and  inseason  stockings  of 
catchable  trout. 

Wallis  Run,  Lycoming  County.  The 

Bureau  of  Forestry  has  recently  pur- 
chased a major  portion  of  the  riparian 
lands  from  Murry  Run  to  Jacoby  Hollow. 
An  additional  1.4  miles  of  Wallis  Run  will 
have  public  access. 

McMichaels  Creek,  Monroe  County. 
A 1.2-mile  downstream  extension  of 
McMichaels  Creek  between  the  1-80 
bridge  and  the  mouth  will  be  added  this 
year. 

Darby  Creek,  Delaware  County.  A 


This  year,  about  60  miles  of  new  water 
and  extensions  to  waterways  already 
listed  will  be  stocked. 


is  a 1.7-mile  stretch  between  Route  63  and 
the  Delmont  Scout  Camp. 

Mahantango  Creek,  Schuylkill 
County.  A 5.3-mile  upstream  extension 
of  Mahantango  Creek  in  Schuylkill  Coun- 


ty was  completed  in  1986.  All  landowners 
were  contacted.  The  new  section  will  be 
stocked  between  the  PA  125  bridge  and 
Little  Mahantango  Creek. 

Wiconisco  Creek,  Dauphin  County. 
Because  of  water  quality  problems  from 
past  mining,  the  stocking  of  Wiconisco 
Creek  was  completed  at  Shiffers  Mill 
Dam.  A survey  of  the  stream  above  Shif- 


fers Mill  in  1986  indicated  improved 
water  quality  and  a very  diverse  fish  com- 
munity. This  upstream  extension  to  the  PA 
225  bridge  adds  almost  8 miles  of  stocked 
water. 

Changes  to  classification 

Little  Mahoning  Creek,  Indiana 
County.  The  Commission  pursued  land- 
owner  agreements  to  permit  additional  ac- 
cess for  fishing  along  8.3  miles  of  Little 
Mahoning  Creek.  Stocking  under  the 
posting  rule  was  limited  to  preseason 
only.  The  preseason  allocation  will  be  in- 
creased and  inseason  stocking  added  this 
year. 

Lehigh  River,  Luzerne  County.  The 

section  from  the  F.  E.  Walter  Dam 
downstream  to  Sandy  Run,  a distance  of 
9.3  miles,  has  been  purchased  as  the 
Lehigh  Gorge  State  Park.  This  section 
will  be  changed  to  a high  recreational  use 
potential  this  year,  which  brings  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  its  allocation. 

Mountain  Creek,  Cumberland 
County.  A posting  problem  by  one  land- 
owner  on  a section  from  Laurel  Lake 
downstream  6.1  miles  has  been  resolved 
for  angler  access.  An  inseason  stocking 
and  an  increase  in  the  preseason  stock- 
ing rate  will  occur  this  year. 

Delayed-harvest  areas 

Three  new  sections  are  available  for 
anglers  in  1987. 

East  Hickory  Creek,  Forest  County. 

Located  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
the  new  project  will  be  well-defined  by 
the  Queen  Creek  and  Otter  Creek 
bridges,  a distance  of  1.7  miles.  Artificial 
lures,  spinners  and  flies  will  be  permitted. 

Codorus  Creek,  York  County.  A 
3. 3 -mile  section  from  the  LR66009  bridge 
downstream  to  the  Route  116  bridge  in  the 
York  metropolitan  area  will  be  added  as 
delayed-harvest/artificial-lures-only. 
Posting  had  become  a problem  in  this  sec- 
tion; however,  landowners  were  very  hap- 
py to  remove  the  “no  trespass”  restric- 
tion if  delayed  harvest  was  implemented. 

Middle  Branch  White  Clay  Creek, 
Chester  County.  Established  for  1987  as 
part  of  the  White  Clay  Creek  Preserve 
Management  Plan,  delayed  harvest  will 
be  added  to  a 1.7-mile  stretch  of  the  Mid- 
dle Branch.  The  section  is  between 
LR15019  and  the  confluence  with  the  East 
Branch.  This  section  also  permits  an- 
gling with  artificial  lures.  f~p*1 
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GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL 
TROUT  SCHEDULED 

2,609,650 

(state,  federal,  cooperative  nursery) 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 
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On  those  bluebird  days  when  largemouth  Children  like  to  emulate  their  parents.  It 

bass  hide  in  the  shade  of  the  heaviest  is  easy  for  an  adult  to  make  a long  cast; 

cover,  cast  a weedless  plastic  worm  when  children  try  to  match  it,  they  over- 

without  any  weight  into  the  weeded  area.  cast,  which  leads  to  tangled  line  and  hook- 

Retrieve  the  lure  slowly  and  be  prepared  ed  brothers  or  sisters.  Keep  your  casts 

for  a heavy  strike.  short  and  your  children  will  have  a tangle- 

free,  accident-free  day  and  at  the  same 

Duct  tape  placed  on  a tackle  box  or  boat  time  learn  to  be  more  precise  casters, 
marking  feet  and  inches  produces  an  ever- 
present inexpensive  measure  letting  you  One  way  trout  quickly  learn  the  dif- 

know  if  your  catch  is  legal.  ference  between  an  imitation  and  the  real 

thing  is  that  most  imitations  drift  from  the 

Several  smaller  splitshot  attached  to  your  same  direction  in  the  current.  To  improve 
fishing  line  rather  than  one  larger  weight  your  catch,  alter  your  presentation  by 

provide  less  water  resistance  and  a more  crossing  the  creek  and  fishing  from 

natural  drift  for  your  bait  or  imitation.  harder-to-get-to  locations. 

When  fishing  baits  that  tend  to  roll  in  For  better  lure  action,  a nonslip  loop 

the  current,  twisting  and  kinking  line  can  that  does  not  tighten  against  the  eye  of  the 

be  a problem.  A ball  bearing  snap  swivel  hook  allows  better  side-to-side  movement, 

placed  18  inches  above  the  hook  prevents  Dave  Hawk’s  Drop  Loop  Knot  draws  one 

line  twist  and  tangles  while  allowing  a knot  against  another  to  allow  for  the 

quick  change  to  other  hooks  or  lures.  action-permitting  loop. 

If  you  keep  track  of  the  plants  that  are 
blooming  during  the  periods  when  you  ex- 

— perience  the  best  fishing  action,  a return 

’w?  to  the  sarne  area  when  the  plants  are 

flowering  the  following  year  will  increase 
your  chances  for  the  same  success. 

Be  sure  to  secure  shad  to  your  stringer  Chjldren  haye  a much  shorter  attention 

through  the  upper  mouth  or  nostril.  The  than  aduks  Coordinate  short  fishing 

lower  mouth  tears  like  paper  and  will  easi-  periods  with  other  creekside  activities  such 
ly  free  the  fish  from  a meta  stringer.  as  pjcnjcs?  hikes,  insect  or  flower  iden- 

tification, and  “nature  watching.”  The  ac- 

If  you  catch  a walleye  while  float  tivities  will  not  only  make  the  fishing  time 

fishing,  mark  the  spot  and  float  by  again.  more  enjoyable,  but  they  will  teach  a 

Walleye  are  school  fish,  so  the  location  whole  concept  of  fishing  and  the 

should  produce  additional  action.  environment. 

illustration  — Rose  Boegli 
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1986  Boat  Registration 
Totals 

Some  236,011  boats  were  registered  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1986,  an  increase  of  about  3.25  per- 
cent over  the  1985  total.  Allegheny  County  in- 
cluded the  most  number  of  boat  registrants  with 
26,147.  Bucks  County  came  in  second  place  with 
9,778  registrants.  Erie,  Luzerne,  Westmoreland, 


York,  and  Montgomery  counties,  in  that  order, 
include  the  next  highest  numbers  of  boat 
registrants. 

About  64  percent  of  all  boats  registered  last 
year  were  under  16  feet,  and  about  24  percent 
were  16  feet  to  less  than  20  feet.  Some  6 percent 
of  the  total  included  boats  of  20  feet  to  less  than 
40  feet,  and  the  rest  were  boats  of  40  to  65  feet, 
and  over  65  feet. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conser- 
vation of  our  aquatic  resources, 
the  protection  and  management 
of  the  state’s  diversified  fish- 
eries, and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating 
opportunities. 
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Restoration 


by  Richard  A.  St.  Pierre 

Much  has  been  written  re- 
cently regarding  efforts  to 
restore  American  shad  to  the 
Susquehanna  River.  To  many  it  must 
seem  that  this  program  has  gone  on 
forever  and  has  no  end  point.  Few  per- 
sons understand  the  scope  of  this  under- 
taking, technological  and  biological  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome,  and  the  levels 
of  cooperation  required  between 
government  and  industry. 

The  Susquehanna  is  the  largest  river 
basin  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  U.S. 
and  historically  supported  the  longest 
migrations  of  American  shad  anywhere 
in  America.  Restoration  of  migratory 
fisheries  to  the  Susquehanna  will  cost 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  bringing  fish 
past  some  of  the  highest  hydroelectric 
dams  in  the  East.  The  four  lower  river 
hydroprojects  have  a combined  genera- 
tion capacity  of  1,050  megawatts  pro- 


duced through  53  turbine  generators. 
Between  the  river  mouth  and  Har- 
risburg, shad  are  faced  with  240  vertical 
feet  of  concrete  to  overcome.  A project 
of  this  magnitude,  starting  without  a 
strong  base  population  below  dams,  has 
never  been  attempted  with  shad  as  the 
principal  target. 

When  James  J.  Worall  was  named 
Pennsylvania’s  first  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  in  1866,  he  was  charged  with 
restoring  runs  of  migratory  fish  to  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  American  shad 
and  its  smaller  cousins,  alewife  and 
blueback  herring,  are  anadromous 
species  that  spend  most  of  their  lives  at 
sea  but  return  to  freshwater  origins  to 
spawn.  During  the  early  19th  century, 
these  valued  food  fish  made  extensive 
spring  migrations  into  the  Susquehanna 
basin  and  supported  dozens  of  seine 
fisheries  in  the  north  branch  and  Juniata 
rivers.  Conservative  estimates  placed 


the  early  annual  harvest  of  shad  from 
these  fisheries  at  over  600,000  pounds. 

Damming  the  Susquehanna 

Numerous  dams  were  built  across  the 
Susquehanna  and  Juniata  during  the 
1830s  as  part  of  Pennsylvania's  system  of 
barge  canals.  The  lowermost  dam  in  the 
river  was  located  at  Columbia,  PA, 
which  in  most  years  served  as  a bar- 
ricade to  upstream  migration.  Several 
fishways  were  constructed  at  the  Colum- 
bia Dam  between  1867  and  1884,  but 
none  was  successful  and  shad  fishing 
continued  to  be  limited  to  only  the  lower 
43  miles  of  the  river  until  flowing  ice 
removed  this  obstruction  in  the 
mid-1890s.  They  had  been  excluded 
from  upstream  spawning  water  for  six 
decades,  but  shad  readily  repopulated 
the  river  and  supported  renewed  com- 
mercial fisheries  as  far  as  Clarks  Ferry 
and  well  into  the  Juniata  River  during 
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Catches  of  returning  adult  shad  have 
improved  in  recent  years  at  Cono- 
wingo. A record  5,200  shad  were  col- 
lected in  the  fish  lift  in  the  spring  of 
1986,  and  4,200  of  these  shad  were 
successfully  stocked  in  the  river  at 
Harrisburg. 


the  ensuing  15  years. 

Though  the  canal  system  had  given 
way  to  railroads  many  years  before, 
harnessing  flowing  rivers  for  electric 
production  gained  impetus  at  the  turn  of 
this  century.  The  55-foot  high  Holtwood 
hydroelectric  dam  was  built  in  1910  and 
limited  shad  runs  to  the  lower  25  miles 
of  the  river.  Fishways  built  here  were 
unsuccessful  in  passing  migratory 
fishes. 

With  no  substantial  improvement  in 
passage  technology,  fishways  were  not 
required  when  the  largest  hydroprojects 
in  the  basin  were  built  at  Conowingo, 
Maryland  (1928),  and  Safe  Harbor,  PA 
(1932).  Operators  of  these  projects  and 
at  York  Haven  made  annual  payments  to 
the  affected  states  in  lieu  of  fish  passage 
for  the  purpose  of  stocking  fish  into  the 
newly  created  impoundments  behind 
dams.  (Though  York  Haven  dam  was 
built  in  1904,  it  did  not  block  migrations 
during  high  spring  flows.) 

Upstream  passage  technology  im- 
proved substantially  during  the  1940s  at 
large  West  Coast  dams.  This  progress 
prompted  a renewed  look  into  the 
possibility  of  restoring  migratory  fishes 
to  the  Susquehanna  River.  Numerous 
studies  were  performed  or  contracted  by 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  federal 
government  during  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
which  indicated  that  most  of  the 
mainstem  Susquehanna  and  Juniata 
rivers  were  suitable  for  shad  spawning 
and  juvenile  development,  and  that  ef- 
fective fish  passage  facilities  could  be 
built  at  the  lower  river  dams. 

In  1970,  fishery  resource  agencies 
from  New  York  and  Maryland  joined 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  an  agreement  with  owners  of  the  four 
Susquehanna  dams  to  initiate  a shad 
restoration  program. 

Cooperative  effort 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company  built 
an  experimental  fish  trap  and  lift  at 
Conowingo  Dam  to  collect  shad  and 
herring  for  transport  upstream  above  all 
dams  and  to  assess  abundance,  species 
composition  and  population  char- 
acteristics of  the  returning  stocks. 
Upstream  utilities  contributed  to  the  ef- 
fort by  providing  financial  assistance  for 
restocking  the  river  above  dams,  first 
with  fertilized  shad  eggs,  later  with 
cultured  fry  and  fingerlings  from  the 
PFC’s  Van  Dyke  shad  rearing  facility  on 
the  Juniata  River.  More  recently,  these 
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funds  have  also  been  used  to  transplant 
prespawned  (green)  adult  shad  from 
outside  the  Susquehanna  basin  and  to 
evaluate  downstream  migration  of 
juveniles  leaving  the  system. 

A major  complication  for  the  pro- 
gram arose  almost  immediately  after  its 
inception.  The  American  shad  popula- 
tion in  Maryland  waters  of  the  upper 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna River  declined  markedly  in 
the  early  1970s.  Landings  of  shad  that 
averaged  over  160,000  pounds  per  year 
during  the  1960s  fell  to  less  than  3,000 
pounds,  prompting  closure  of  all  sport 
and  commercial  fishing  for  shad  in 
Maryland  waters  in  1980. 

With  the  “seed”  stock  for  the  restora- 
tion program  diminished,  catches  of 
shad  at  the  Conowingo  trap  averaged 
fewer  than  150  fish  per  year  during 
1972-1981.  Causes  for  the  decline  are 
unclear,  but  may  be  related  to  nutrient 
enrichment,  acid  precipitation,  siltation 
of  spawning  beds  and  overfishing. 

When  the  four  lower  river  hydropro- 
jects were  relicensed  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  in  1980,  hearings  were  held  to 
determine  what  role  the  utilities  would 
play  in  shad  restoration  to  the  river. 
Resource  agencies  and  other  intervenors 
argued  that  upstream  licensees  should 
continue  to  finance  an  expanded  shad 
restocking  program  in  the  basin  and 
resolve  problems  in  downstream  migra- 
tion past  their  dams. 

The  Conowingo  owner,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  was  asked  to  con- 
tinue operating  the  existing  fish  lift  at  its 
dam,  to  improve  that  lift  and  to  build 
and  operate  a second  trapping  device  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  powerhouse. 
Downstream  passage  problems  at  Con- 
owingo also  needed  to  be  resolved.  The 
three  major  elements  required  for 
demonstrating  that  restoration  can  suc- 
ceed are: 

• Restock  nursery  waters  above  dams 
to  establish  a new  shad  population  im- 
printed to  return  to  the  river  to  spawn. 

• Ensure  safe  passage  of  juvenile  shad 
past  hydroprojects  as  they  migrate  to 
sea. 

• Collect  returning  adult  shad  at  the 
lowermost  obstruction  and  transfer  them 
to  suitable  spawning  waters  above  all 
dams. 

A settlement  agreement  was  reached 
with  owners  of  the  Holtwood,  Safe  Har- 
bor, and  York  Haven  projects  (PA  Power 
& Light  Company,  Safe  Harbor  Water 


Power  Corporation,  and  York  Haven 
Power  Company,  respectively)  in  1985. 
This  agreement  provides  $3.7  million 
over  a 10-year  period  for  stocking  shad 
and  studying  means  to  aid  outmigration 
of  juveniles.  These  licensees  further 
agreed  to  meet  with  resource  agencies 
and  to  resolve  upstream  passage  needs 
once  Conowingo  owners  begin  design 
and  construction  of  permanent  fish 
passage  facilities  at  that  project. 

The  agreement  also  provided  voting 
membership  to  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission  and  all  four  utility 
companies  in  the  restructured  Sus- 
quehanna River  Anadromous  Fish 
Restoration  Committee  (SRAFRC). 

In  a December  1986  ruling  by  the 
FERC,  Conowingo  licensees  were 
ordered  to  construct  a second  fish  lift  at 
that  dam  and  to  operate  both  collection 
facilities  to  trap  and  transfer  adult  shad 
to  upstream  spawning  waters  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

First  signs  of  success 

Though  stocks  of  shad  in  the  upper 
Chesapeake  and  lower  Susquehanna  re- 
main depressed,  catches  of  returning 
adults  at  Conowingo  have  improved  in 
recent  years.  A record  5,200  shad  were 
collected  in  the  fish  lift  in  the  spring  of 
1986  and  4,200  of  these  were  suc- 
cessfully stocked  in  the  river  at  Har- 
risburg. Most  of  these  fish  were  young 
males,  which  is  expected  in  a recovering 
population  because  males  mature  earlier 
than  females.  Most  radiotagged  and 
tracked  individuals  showed  a will- 
ingness to  proceed  upstream,  some  as 
far  as  Beach  Haven  on  the  mainstem  and 
Lewistown  on  the  Juniata. 

According  to  an  annual  survey  done  by 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  it  appears  that  the  shad 
population  returning  to  the  lower  river  has 
tripled  since  1983.  Some  of  this  recovery 
can  be  attributed  to  Maryland’s 
moratorium  on  shad  fishing  and  elimina- 
tion of  gill  netting  for  striped  bass  where 
shad  were  incidentally  killed.  But  the 
demonstrated  urge  of  transplanted  fish  to 
proceed  upstream  after  being  trapped  and 
hauled  indicated  the  probability  that 
some,  perhaps  most,  of  these  shad 
originated  in  the  Susquehanna  from 
previous  stockings. 

Besides  the  banner  year  at  Conowingo 
in  1986,  over  5,000  live  adult  shad  were 
netted  from  the  Hudson  River  and 
stocked  near  Berwick  during  May  and 
the  Van  Dyke  hatchery  near  Thompson- 


town  stocked  almost  10  million  shad  fry 
in  the  Juniata  and  5 'A  million  below 
Conowingo  Dam.  All  hatchery-reared 
shad  are  chemically  marked,  allowing 
for  a comparison  of  the  relative  con- 
tribution of  natural  reproduction  versus 
hatchery  releases. 

To  help  ensure  successful  outmigration 
of  juvenile  shad  past  hydroelectric  dams, 
SRAFRC  is  studying  timing  and  behavior 
of  juveniles  using  hydroacoustics  (sonar) 
and  controlled  spilling  at  dams.  Plans  are 
being  readied  for  future  years  to  use  at- 
traction and  repulsion  devices  to  guide 
young  shad  to  safe  bypass  options  and  to 
test  miniature  radiotransmitters  in  these 
5-inch  to  6-inch  fish  to  determine  prefer- 
red migration  routes  and  survival  in 
passage  at  dams.  Maryland  will  continue 
its  annual  population  assessment  in  the 
lower  river  and  measure  juvenile  produc- 
tion and  passage  success  in  the  river 
below  Conowingo.  Using  SRAFRC  fun- 
ding, the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
is  constructing  seven  new  fingerling  pro- 
duction ponds  in  Centre  County,  capable 
of  providing  an  additional  500,000  shad 
annually  to  the  program. 

The  future 

With  the  continued  addition  of  large 
numbers  of  cultured  juveniles  and 
transplanted  adult  shad  above  dams,  im- 
provements in  downstream  passage 
through  hydroprojects,  and  expanded 
collection  capability  for  returning  adults 
at  Conowingo,  all  elements  for 
demonstrating  restoration  success  will 
be  in  place.  Such  a demonstration 
should  lead  to  development  of  perma- 
nent fish  passage  facilities  at  Cono- 
wingo within  the  next  10  years,  and 
subsequent  development  at  upstream 
projects.  Once  these  structures  are 
operational  shad,  herring,  and  eels  will 
be  able  to  make  natural  migrations  into 
the  Susquehanna  River  for  the  first  time 
since  1910. 

Cooperation,  persistence  and  im- 
proved technology  may  finally  respond 
to  Commissioner  Worall’s  early  charge. 
Beneficiaries  will  be  the  anxious  anglers 
from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
perhaps  even  New  York.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  restoration  program  is  to 
develop  a self-sustaining  annual  run  of  2 
million  shad  to  the  river  above  dams. 


Richard  A.  St.  Pierre  is  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service’s  Susquehanna 
River  Coordinator. 
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Double 

Trout 

Challenge 

by  Mark  A.  Nale 

Certain  elements  of  the  outdoor 
world  seem  to  attract  people  like 
a magnet.  It’s  the  lure  of  a large 
lake  for  some,  Cumberland  County 
limestoners,  or  tiny  freestone  mountain 
trickles  for  others.  1 find  it  especially 
hard  to  resist  the  attraction  of  small 
Pennsylvania  streams  with  naturally 
reproducing  populations  of  both  brook 
and  brown  trout. 

These  dual-dimensional  streams  con- 
tain nature’s  best  living  conditions.  The 
trout  and  diverse  aquatic  life  that  sup- 
ports them  provide  us  with  a living 
environmental  barometer  365  days  a 
year.  These  streams  are  biologically 
special  and  naturally  beautiful  no 
wonder  the  “pull”  is  so  strong.  Even 
when  the  fishing  could  be  considered  by 
others  to  be  better  elsewhere,  1 find 
myself  returning  again  and  again  to 
challenge  my  favorite  doubles. 

It  had  been  raining  off  and  on,  and 
I’d  known  just  which  stream  I’d  visit  at 
the  end  of  my  workday.  With  a look 
into  my  angling  journal,  the  details  of  a 
particular  day  astream  returned  as  viv- 
idly as  if  I were  watching  a movie  of 
myself. 

A ruffed  grouse  sent  waves  of  low- 
pitched  thuds  through  the  damp  forest, 
announcing  his  presence  to  rival  males. 
The  yellow  birch  bark  glistened,  drop- 
lets of  water  clinging  to  its  shaggy  sur- 
face. I breathed  in  that  rich,  rain- 
freshened  woodsy  aroma  as  I sharpened 
my  barbless  spinner  and  looked  around 
for  the  perfect  spot  to  make  my  first 
cast. 
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The  central  Pennsylvania  water  flow- 
ing around  my  boots  was  only  12  feet 
wide,  but  contained  a healthy  mix  of 
sparkling  riffles  and  tree-lined  pools. 
The  Commission  had  also  found  it  to 
hold  good  numbers  of  naturally  spawned 
brook  and  brown  trout,  and  in  1983  it 
was  classified  as  Class  A wild  trout 
water. 

My  expectations  were  high,  my  mus- 
cles tense,  and  1 missed  the  first  trout  to 
slash  at  my  red-beaded  lure.  Minutes 
later,  a tiny  brookie  didn’t  elude  me.  It 
was  quickly  followed  by  several  more  of 
similar  size. 

1 love  catching  our  state  fish,  but  the 
presence  of  wild  browns  in  this  stream 
adds  that  double  dimension  to  my  fish- 
ing. 1 wasn’t  disappointed.  By  the  first 
hour’s  end,  1 had  released  golden-sided 
wild  browns  of  13  and  15  inches,  in 
addition  to  a number  of  smaller  trout  of 
both  species. 

Though  only  9(4  inches  long,  the  per- 
sonal trophy  of  the  outing  came  an 
hour  later  when  a flash  of  silver  and  red 
told  me  that  1 was  onto  a nice  brook 
trout.  Blue-haloed  crimson  spots  ac- 
cented the  sides  of  this  hook-jawed 
male,  and  red  gleamed  along  most  of 
his  ventral  surface.  After  a few  quick 
photos  1 gently  released  the  speckled 
gem.  I’d  love  to  meet  him  again  this 
season.  You  can  be  sure  that  I’ll  try  to 
set  up  an  appointment. 

Advantages 

Although  related,  brown  trout  and 
brook  trout  (actually  a char)  behave 
differently.  Each  has  its  own  habitat 
preference,  as  well  as  other  qualities 
that,  when  combined  in  the  same 
stream,  make  for  a better  angling 
experience. 

Anticipation,  as  we  all  know,  is  an 
important  part  of  trout  fishing.  Catch- 
ing 5-inch  to  7-inch  native  brookies  is 
fun,  but  visualizing  the  10-incher  lurk- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  a large  boulder 
heightens  my  pleasure.  Now  imagine 
that  it’s  dual-dimensional  water  that 
shadow  could  harbor  a 20-inch  brown 
with  spots  as  big  as  dimes.  Ah,  there’s 
that  magnet  drawing  me  once  more. 

On  these  special  streams,  more  than 
once  a fizzled  trip  for  wild  browns  has 
been  rescued  by  an  eager  supply  of 
brookies.  Early  one  June  morning  1 hit 
a small  Centre  County  stream  that  cas- 
cades down  the  Allegheny  Front.  1 was 
looking  for  browns  and  1 did  catch  a 
few,  but  it  was  the  speckled  trout  that 


more  than  filled  the  gaps.  Eleven  native 
brook  trout,  most  of  them  over  7 inches 
long,  helped  to  make  the  morning 
memorable. 

Water  temperature,  weather,  and 
who  knows  what  else  affects  the  activity 
and  “catchability”  of  wild  trout.  One 
evening  during  this  past  May,  the  same 
section  of  the  unstocked  stream  mention- 
ed above  produced  two  9-inch  native 


brookies  and  a beautiful  scarlet-finned 
1 I-incher.  On  several  other  occasions  it 
has  yielded  only  browns.  More  than 
once  I’ve  tangled  with  browns  over  16 
inches  in  length.  1 surmise  that  certain 
environmental  factors  determine  which 
trout  are  the  most  catchable  at  a given 
time.  A stream  holding  two  trout  popu- 
lations doubles  the  chances  for  success. 

Another  advantage  of  two-species 
water  is  its  resiliency  to  angling.  Re- 
search shows  that  a wild  brown  trout 
population  can  withstand  10  times  as 
much  fishing  pressure  as  can  a similar 
group  of  brook  trout.  If  the  number 
taken  by  fishermen  thins  the  numbers 
of  our  native  trout,  enough  of  the 
European  immigrants  remain  to  keep 
things  interesting.  As  a result,  double 
streams  provide  better  year-round 
angling. 

A trip  to  Potter  County  in  June  of 
1986  netted  73  percent  brown  trout 
from  a small  valley  freestoner.  The  per- 
centage of  browns  was  up  to  82  percent 
during  a return  visit  in  late  August.  The 
warmer  water  of  late  summer  and  the 
number  of  trout  taken  by  anglers  com- 
bine to  decrease  the  catch  of  brook 
trout  at  this  time  of  year  in  nearly  all  of 
my  dual-dimensional  waters. 

An  ample  supply  of  wild  brooks  and 
browns,  a delicately  balanced  stream 
environment,  action  that  is  consistent 
during  varying  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  year,  plus  heightened 
anticipation  the  chance  for  a truly  big 
trout.  Put  these  qualities  all  together  in 
a splendid  setting  and  it  should  be  no 
surprise  why  these  streams  are  my 
favorites. 

Tackle  and  techniques 

There  is  no  need  to  be  apprehensive 
of  naturally  reproduced  or  “native” 
trout;  you  need  only  understand  a few 


basic  principles  to  be  successful.  These 
trout  are  wild,  and  like  most  wild  crea- 
tures, they  contend  with  two  natural 
drives  every  day;  food  acquisition  and 
protection.  In  other  words,  locating 
food  while  at  the  same  time  trying  not 
to  become  food  for  a kingfisher,  water- 
snake,  or  be  an  addition  to  a fisher- 
man’s creel.  Instinct  has  served  both 
trout  well,  as  evidenced  by  their  tenacity. 


Drive  number  one  allows  us  to  catch 
trout,  but  drive  number  two  sends  more 
anglers  home  troutless  than  any  other 
factor.  Keep  this  in  mind  when  ap- 
proaching these  fish.  A wild  trout  takes 
cover  at  the  hint  of  any  unusual  move- 
ment. Its  instincts  for  self-preservation 
have  temporarily  overruled  the  need  for 
nutrition. 

Wild  browns  are  known  for  their 
selectivity  and  native  brookies  aren't, 
but  neither  trout  will  strike  if  disturbed. 
Your  bait,  lure,  or  fly  will  pass 
unmolested. 

Feeding  trout  usually  face  upstream, 
so  your  chances  of  success  greatly 
increase  if  you  fish  upstream.  This  stra- 
tegy gives  you  the  best  shot  at  getting 
the  offering  to  a feeding  ( non-frightened) 
trout.  Fishing  slowly,  not  wearing  stand- 
outish  clothing,  and  taking  advantage 
of  streamside  cover  and  shade  also  help 
to  tip  the  scales  in  your  favor. 

Bait,  and  in  particular  the  earth- 
worm, will  work  if  presented  properly. 
I’ve  tricked  wild  browns  with  a drifting 
earthworm  even  when  such  a bait  was 
completely  out  of  place  in  low  clear 
water. 

One  fishing  partner  sometimes  fishes 
these  dual-dimensional  streams  using 
small  redworms  on  an  ultralight  spin- 
ning outfit.  Because  he  often  makes 
casts  of  over  30  feet,  he  adds  a splitshot 
to  his  4-pound-test  line  a few  inches 
above  his  size  10  hook.  The  bait  plops  in 
a pocket  of  water,  and  the  lead  quickly 
drags  it  toward  the  bottom.  Although 
this  is  far  from  the  natural,  more  often 
than  not  his  worm  is  grabbed  by  a 
hungry  brook  trout  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom.  Unselective  to  be  sure,  but 
these  trout  would  not  be  caught  if  they 
spotted  the  angler  first. 

Fortunately  for  the  trout,  most  bait 
anglers  fish  downstream.  My  fishing 
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On  these  special  streams,  more  than  once  a 
fizzled  trip  for  wild  browns  has  been 
rescued  by  an  eager  supply  of  brookies. 


friend  converted  to  an  upstream  ap- 
proach and  now  wonders  how  he  had 
ever  fished  downstream  before. 

I know  that  both  wet  and  dry  flies  can 
catch  my  favorite  double.  However,  on 
the  small  mountain  streams  where 
brook  and  browns  live  together,  over- 
hanging branches  and  lack  of  room  for 
a backcast  make  traditional  fly  fishing 
difficult. 

Angling  method  is  your  choice.  I’ve 
fished  these  special  streams  with  bait, 
flies,  and  lures,  but  casting  small  spin- 
ners with  an  ultralight  spinning  outfit 
works  most  effectively  for  me. 

Spinner  fishing  easily  adapts  to  an 


upstream  approach.  Little  angler  motion 
is  necessary  to  make  my  5-foot  graphite 
rod  send  a spinner  30  to  60  feet  ahead. 
This  distance  is  usually  far  enough  to 
allow  the  trout  to  see  my  lure  before  it 
spots  me — a necessity  for  success  with 
wild  trout. 

Thirty  feet  might  seem  like  a long 
cast  to  some  of  the  many  early  season 
anglers  whom  1 see  drifting  their  bait 
not  far  from  their  own  boots.  I assure 
you  that  during  low-water  conditions 
on  some  of  my  dual-dimensional  streams 
a fisherman  will  often  spook  trout  that 
are  lying  40  feet  ahead.  (1  learned  this 
the  hard  way).  It’s  no  wonder  that  some 
people  fish  a stream  and  swear,  “They’re 
all  caught  out!” 

1 send  a cast  or  two  to  every  likely 
looking  spot.  If  a wild  trout  is  going  to 
strike,  it  will  hit  a spinner  immediately. 
Additional  casts  are  counterproduc- 
tive. This  doesn’t  mean  that  I don’t 
cover  a 10-foot  by  12-foot  pool  with  a 
half-dozen  casts,  but  each  will  be  to  a 
different  “spot.” 

Just  about  any  reel  will  do  for  many 
seasons  of  bait  fishing,  but  the  constant 
cast/ retrieve,  cast/ retrieve  of  spinner 
fishing  soon  uncovers  true  quality.  One 
of  my  better  reels  (I’ve  yet  to  locate  a 
truly  great  one)  suffered  two  broken 
bail  springs,  and  the  anti-reverse  quit  in 
less  than  60  angling  hours. 

Select  an  open-faced  reel  with  a 
smooth  drag  and  a bail  trip  mech- 
ism  that  doesn't  get  hung  up.  Because 
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you  will  be  cranking  your  lure  with  the 
current,  a reel  with  a retreive  ratio  of  at 
least  5: 1 is  best. 

Line  diameter  is  not  as  critical  when 
fishing  spinners  as  it  is  with  bait  or  flies. 
Most  ultralight  outfits  function  well 
with  2-,  4-,  or  6-pound-test  mono.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  stronger  the  line, 
the  more  it  drags  as  it  slips  through  the 
rod  guides.  My  father  and  brothers 
prefer  4-pound  test,  while  1 usually  opt 
for  6.  1 have  to  put  a little  more  power 
into  a cast  to  get  the  same  distance,  but  1 
think  that  the  stronger  line  gives  me  an 
extra  margin  of  safety  when  playing  a 
large  trout. 


Lures 

Most  spinner-for-trout  articles 
recommend  size  0 spinners.  My  brother 
Frank  and  I have  logged  thousands  of 
fishing  hours,  and  except  for  someone’s 
personal  preference,  there  are  no  ad- 
vantages to  using  a size  0. 

1 began  to  use  smaller  lures  years  ago, 
but  then  decided  size  1 was  more  effec- 
tive. Frank’s  experimentation  building 
and  fishing  his  own  creations  led  him  to 
make  a size  1 weighted  lure  with  a size  3 
blade.  Larry  uses  a size  1 blade  on  a size 
2 weighted  spinner.  All  three  of  us  use  a 
size  10  treble  hook.  Our  favorites  are 
easier  to  cast  than  a lightweight  size  0, 
and  they  get  to  the  bottom  (where  the 
fish  are)  more  quickly.  Even  Frank’s 
size  3 catches  wild  trout  from  3 to  20+ 
inches.  So  much  for  “needing”  a tiny 
spinner! 

I’ve  never  found  either  half  of  my 
favorite  double  to  regularly  favor  a cer- 
tain color  or  design  of  spinner.  I almost 
always  begin  with  a differently  colored 
lure  than  my  fishing  partner.  One  morn- 
ing on  Spruce  Creek,  my  brother’s 
humiliating  success  ( 1 0 trout  to  my  one) 
during  the  first  hour  influenced  my 
decision  to  switch  to  a copper  spinner.  I 
landed  trout  number  two  within  min- 
utes after  matching  Frank’s  terminal 
tackle. 

However,  this  is  the  only  time  during 
the  past  two  seasons  when  a fishing 
partner  or  1 switched  lures  to  catch 
more  fish.  Normally,  we  have  equal 


success  with  our  personal  favorites.  So 
use  Mepps,  Rooster  Tail,  Panther  Mar- 
tin, CP  Swing,  or  a homemade  lure — 
the  choice  is  yours. 

Stream  location 

A good  place  to  look  for  the  double 
challenge  would  be  those  non-stocked 
streams  classified  as  wild  trout  waters. 
While  exploring  several  northcentral 
counties  this  past  summer,  1 tried  five 
new  wild  trout  streams.  Four  of  them 
were  dual-dimensional,  two  so  good 
that  they  will  see  me  sneaking  along 
their  gurgling  riffles  again  this  season. 
Sullivan,  Centre,  and  Potter  counties 
have  the  highest  number  of  wild  trout 
streams. 

Some  stocked  streams  also  hold 
excellent  wild  trout  populations.  A 
spring  1986  visit  to  Frank’s  favorite 
dual-dimensional  stream  treated  us  to 
one  of  the  season’s  most  exciting  out- 
ings. Frank  and  1 tallied  nearly  150 
trout  of  both  species  from  his  Hunting- 
don County  stream,  69  percent  brooks 
and  31  percent  browns.  Only  seven 
were  stocked  fish.  When  both  species 
cooperate,  it’s  definitely  a double  delight. 

Tributaries  to  well-known  waters 
such  as  Penns  Creek  or  Big  Fishing 
Creek  are  also  good  places  to  look. 
Some  of  these  waterways  have  turned 
out  to  be  real  gems. 

Nine  dual-dimensional  streams  flow 
within  a half-hour’s  drive  of  my  home  in 
Centre  County.  Three  of  these  are 
stocked  in  the  spring  but  also  contain  a 
good  population  of  wild  trout.  The 
Commission  has  found  four  of  them  to 
contain  so1  many  naturally  spawned 
salmonids  that  the  streams  are  now 
classified  as  Class  A wild  trout  waters. 
The  remaining  two  are  tributaries  to 
stocked  streams.  Those  two  smaller 
streams  have  provided  hundreds  of 
trout  and  hours  of  angling  pleasure 
since  I discovered  them  a few  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  two  of  my  local 
favorites,  Tipton  Run  (Blair  County) 
and  Laurel  Run  (Centre  County)  are 
being  degraded  by  acid  precipitation. 
Both  still  provide  good  fishing,  but  I 
wonder  how  long  this  will  last  if  the 
problem  isn’t  solved. 

Finally,  use  this  article  as  a guide  to 
locate  your  own  dual-dimensional 
waters.  Remember  that  the  trout  are 
wild  and  fish  accordingly.  You  won’t  be 
disappointed.  I think  that  the  attributes 
of  these  streams  will  find  a special  place 
in  your  heart  as  they  have  in  mine. 


I send  a cast  or  two  to  every  likely  looking 
spot.  If  a wild  trout  is  going  to  strike.  It 
will  hit  a spinner  immediately. 
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Fish 

“Mug  Shots 


A “mug  shot”  is  a 
slang  expression 
used  for  identify- 
ing a person’s 
face  and  facial 
profile.  We’ve 
drawn  some  mug 
shots  of  eight  fish 
found  in  Penn- 
sylvania waters. 
Can  you  identify 
them? 


sucker 

largemouth  bass 

catfish 

gar 

sturgeon 

eel 

muskellunge 

trout 
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Protecting  Pennsylvania's 
Native  Brook  Trout 


seven-inch  minimum  size 
regulation  for  trout  went 
into  effect  in  1983,  and  since  then 
Commission  biologists  have  been  eva- 
luating its  effect.  What  follows  is  an 
update  on  the  current  research. 

During  1981-1982,  studies  were  ini- 
tiated to  compare  the  brook  trout 
abundance  and  size  distribution  of 
readily  accessible  streams  to  remote  or 
“walk-in”  streams.  You  can  probably 
imagine  the  difference.  By  summer, 
many  of  the  readily  accessible  streams 
had  few  brook  trout  over  six  inches. 
Commission  biologists  then  compared 
those  figures  to  brook  trout  streams 
that  had  been  closed  to  public  angling 
for  some  years,  and  the  differences  were 
quite  dramatic.  In  one  very  small,  inac- 
cessible, infertile  stream,  brook  trout 
ranged  in  size  from  two  inches  to  1 1 
inches. 

A second  aspect  of  the  comparison  is 
related  to  reproduction.  Sexual  matur- 
ity is  related  to  size  in  brook  trout. 
First-time  spawners  are  sublegal  at  an 
average  size  of  about  4.5  inches.  Such 
small  females  have  low  egg  production 
and  viability. 

The  second  year  of  sexual  maturity 
is,  therefore,  an  important  time  for  nat- 
ural reproductive  processes.  By  spring 
of  the  following  year,  the  faster-growing 
individuals  had  attained  a length  of  six 
inches;  by  summer,  those  brook  trout 
that  exhibited  “average”  growth  were 
attaining  lengths  of  six  inches.  Under 
the  six-inch  limit,  moderate  to  heavy 
angler  harvest  was  thus  selectively  re- 
moving the  faster-growing  individuals 
and  forcing  reproduction  on  young, 
small,  slow-growing  females.  This  pro- 
cess tends  over  time  to  affect  growth 
rate  and  average  length  at  age. 

Research  based  on  Pennsylvania  data 
indicated  that  continued  heavy  harvest 
had  altered  the  age  and  size  structure  of 
brook  trout. 

Reduce  the  creel? 

Creel  limits  are  usually  aimed  at 
reducing  the  daily  kill  of  trout  and  dis- 
tributing the  catch  among  more  anglers. 
By  limiting  daily  harvest,  w'e  think  that 
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by  Martin  T.  Marcinko 


BROOK  TROUT 

FOREST  COUNTY  STUDY  AREA 


□ 6"  TO  7"  YEAR  OF  SURVEY 

□ >7" 


BROOK  TROUT 

WARREN  COUNTY  STUDY  AREA 


□ 6"  TO  7" 

□ > 7" 


YEAR  OF  SURVEY 


BROOK  TROUT 

VENANGO  COUNTY  STUDY  AREA 


a >7" 

more  trout  will  live  longer  and  grow 
larger  before  they  are  caught. 

Over  the  years,  Pennsylvania  has 
reduced  daily  creel  limits  as  fishing 
pressure  has  increased.  However,  daily 
creel  limits  must  be  severely  restricted 
to  let  more  anglers  share  the  catch  and 
afford  greater  protection  to  the  fish 
population.  This  need  is  chiefly  an  out- 
come of  angling  pressure  and  skill 
ability  and  skill  have  a greater  effect  on 
angling  success  than  the  numbers  of 
trout  available. 

The  number  of  skilled  anglers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  long  season  dur- 
ing which  they  can  fish  make  small 
decreases  in  the  daily  limit  more  annoy- 
ing than  useful.  Moreover,  creel  limits 
do  not  have  the  same  effect  on  every 


waterway  because  fishing  pressure  and 
harvest,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
anglers  who  fill  their  creels,  may  be 
quite  different. 

If  a trout  population  needs  protec- 
tion from  harvest,  most  fishery  manag- 
ers agree  that  a length  limit  is  more 
effective  than  a creel  limit.  The  creel 
limit  provides  no  protection  until  the 
limit  is  reached  and  the  angler  is  forced 
to  quit  fishing.  The  length  limit  applies 
to  every  trout.  Each  individual  hooked 
is  either  long  enough  or  not  long 
enough  to  creel.  A length  limit  can  also 
be  related  to  important  characteristics 
of  population  dynamics  such  as  growth, 
length  at  spawning,  and  numbers  of 
mature  fish. 

Hooking  mortality 

Under  the  higher  length  limit,  some 
loss  of  six-inch  to  seven-inch  fish  is  in- 
evitable. Hooking  mortality  with  bait 
can  range  from  40  percent  to  60  percent, 
depending  on  stream  conditions  and 
angler  skill.  Cutting  the  leader  helps  to 
reduce  the  losses  when  fish  are  deeply 
hooked.  Under  the  six-inch  limit,  mor- 
tality could  have  reached  100  percent — 
not  considering  the  loss  to  hooking 
mortality  of  five-inch  to  six-inch  trout. 

Seven-inch  limit 

Three  study  streams  were  chosen  for 
the  first  phase  of  evaluation  of  the  new 
length  limit.  These  streams  are  in 
Venango  County,  Warren  County,  and 
Forest  County.  Their  watersheds  are 
best  characterized  as  small  and  infertile 
with  limited  access.  Population  esti- 
mates are  determined  by  electrofishing. 
Scale  samples  are  collected  for  age, 
growth,  mortality,  and  production 
statistics. 

The  numbers  of  brook  trout  less  than 
six  inches,  from  six  to  seven  inches,  and 
longer  than  seven  inches  for  the  study 
streams  are  displayed  with  the  bar  graphs 
that  accompany  this  article.  The  numbers 
are  labeled  as  brook  trout  per  acre  or  the 
number  of  brook  trout  in  one  acre  of 
stream  surface.  The  evidence  from  the 
study  streams  to  date  is  clear.  It  reveals 
a)  a trend  for  greater  recruitment  of 


young  brook  trout;  b)  greater  numbers 
of  six-inch  and  seven-inch  brook  trout 
after  only  four  years;  and  c)  more  stable 
age  groupings. 

Data  differences 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ences in  1981-82  data  and  1985  data. 
Before  the  length  limit  change,  the 
brook  trout  populations  in  the  study 
streams  were  mainly  comprised  of 
small,  young  brook  trout.  A more  natu- 
ral balance  between  young  and  old 
trout  is  now  taking  place.  That  charac- 
teristic is  very  important  in  wild  popu- 
lations. When  a population  is  sustained 
by  the  younger,  more  slowly  growing 
individuals,  cyclic  year  class  strength 
creates  periods  of  good  and  poor 
angling  success. 


Wild  populations  are  subject  to  many 
pressures  that  affect  very  clearly  defined 
trends.  Other  waters  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  evaluation  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Unfortunately  for 
many  mountain  streams  with  good 
brook  trout  populations,  severe  flood- 
ing on  Valentine's  Day  in  1984  virtually 
destroyed  that  spring’s  new  year  class. 
The  effects  will  be  felt  in  the  angler’s 
creel  as  this  year  class  attains  legal  size. 
The  “hole”  in  the  populations  will  be 
quite  evident  in  reduced  catches  on 
many  very  good  streams  in  1987  and 
1988' 

Then  in  1 985,  some  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania experienced  moderate  to  severe 
droughts.  This  problem  will  also  have 
an  effect  on  trout  populations.  Some 
anglers  blame  a reduced  catch  on  the 


seven-inch  limit,  when  in  fact,  the 
change  in  trout  populations  is  due  to 
natural  events. 

In  addition,  in  1985  a large  logging 
operation  began  above  the  Venango 
County  study  area.  We  believe  that  this 
contributed  to  the  fewer  numbers  of 
brook  trout  found  in  1 986  as  compared 
to  what  we  observed  in  1985. 

Nature  always  dictates  conditions 
beyond  our  control.  How  we  use  the 
resources,  though,  is  within  our  con- 
trol. We  think  that  the  length  limit 
change  was  good  for  the  resource  and 
for  better  fishing  in  the  future.  [pa] 


Martin  T.  Marcinku  is  the  Commission 
Cold  Water  Unit  leader. 
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Mailing  address:  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 
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BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 

Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Director  814-359-5152 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Administrative  Officer,  Jane  E.  Seyler 814-359-5166 

Real  Estate,  John  O.  Hoffman 717-657-4525 

Construction  & Maintenance  Division, 

James  A.  Young,  Chief 814-359-5128 

Construction  Section,  James  I.  Waite 814-359-5129 

Maintenance  Section,  James  N.  Heimbaugh 814-359-5187 

Engineering  & Architectural  Division 

K.  Ronald  Weis,  R.A.,  Chief 814-359-5127 

Architecture  Section,  Leroy  D.  Vonada 814-359-5142 

Engineering  Section,  John  R.  O’Brien 814-359-5190 

Dam  Safety  Section,  E.  Jon  Grindall 814-359-5162 

Survey  Section,  Frank  D.  Switzer 814-257-2137 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director  814-359-5154 

Administrative  Officer,  Dennis  C.  Ricker 814-359-5161 

Division  of  Trout  Production,  Ken  Corl,  Chief 814-359-5143 

Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Paul  Byers,  Chief 814-359-5124 

Division  of  Warmwater/Coolwater  Fish  Production, 

Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 
Division  of  Fisheries  Environmental  Services, 

Jack  Miller,  Chief 814-359-5140 

Division  of  Fisheries  Management 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief 814-359-5110 

Division  of  Research,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 814-355-4837 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  R.D.  1,  Box  485, 

Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  2:  Ronald  Lee 814-755-3524 

Box  458,  Tionesta,  PA  16353 

Area  3:  Bruce  A.  Hollender 814-359-5119 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9616 

Area  4:  David  W.  Daniels 717-477-5717 

Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Area  5:  Craig  W.  Billingsley 717-588-6388 

PA  Fish  Commission,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 

Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kauffnann 215-847-2442 

Box  556,  Revere,  PA  18953 

Area  7:  Lawrence  L.  Jackson 717-486-3710 

RD  5,  Box  393,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Area  8:  Blake  C.  Weirich 814-445-8974 

RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501-9311 

FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  4,  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Benner  Spring,  William  Kennedy,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Big  Spring,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Superintendent 717-776-3170 

RD  4,  Box  341,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Corry-Union  City,  Tom  L.  Clark,  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  PA  16407 

Fairview,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  PA  16415 

Huntsdale,  Kenneth  Martin,  Superintendent 717-486-3419 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  Harvey,  Superintendent 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D.  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent 814-698-2102 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap-Tylersville,  John  Bair,  Superintendent 814-359-5132 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

Pleasant  Mount,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent 717-448-2101 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  Richard  Pugh,  Superintendent 814-839-2211 

New  Paris,  PA  15554 

Tionesta,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent 814-755-3524 

Box  1,  Star  Route  2,  Tionesta,  PA  16353 
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Talk 


The  One 
Who  Insists 


It’s  tough  to  write  this  “Straight  Talk”  column  because  it  will  be  my  last 
one.  It  is  natural  to  want  to  leave  something  behind  that  is  noteworthy  and 
worth  remembering. 

Most  of  the  time  we  have  preached  the  need  for  a conservation  ethic. 
That  worthy  goal  gets  a great  deal  of  lip  service,  but  relatively  few  people 
are  consistent  in  their  insistence  for  a pure  ethic.  Looking  around  us  we 
can  find  the  evidence  of  a throwaway  society.  There  are  those  who  get  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  powerful  and  exhilarating  freedom  in  feeling 
that  you  can  afford  to  throw  things  away  and  easily  find  something  even 
better.  The  expansion  of  America  was  seeded  in  such  an  ethic,  where  ear- 
ly farmers  exhausted  the  land  and  moved  westward.  We  even  see  evidence 
of  that  today,  with  people  who  resist  the  use  of  seat  belts  and  continue  to 
litter  the  countryside  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  most  drastic  warnings  im- 
aginable, continue  to  smoke  and  use  drugs.  Perhaps  with  such  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  these  personal  weaknesses  we  over-generalize  and  consider 
that  these  people  could  never  have  a conservation  ethic.  I think  that  is 
wrong,  and  I think  we  can  get  such  selfish  people  even  to  take  a stand— 
especially  when  the  results  benefit  all  mankind. 

The  unique  power  bestowed  on  each  individual  human  being  to  do  good 
and  even  change  the  course  of  history  is  quite  often  underestimated.  Even 
with  sophisticated  organizations  working  in  the  cause  of  a conservation 
ethic,  there  is  a tendency  of  most  individuals  to  say,  “What  can  I do?” 

The  same  kind  of  logic  prevails  in  elections  when  they  say,  “What  can  my 
one  vote  do?” 

One  person  with  enough  tenacity  can  dig  in  his  heels  and  say,  “This 
much,  and  no  more.”  Beware  of  the  cause  that  you  choose  for  this  kind  of 
stubbornness  because  you  will  surely  prevail!  There  are  great  causes  to  be 
followed,  and  victory  always  starts  with  one  person  hanging  on  by  his 
teeth  and  saying,  “I  will  never  give  in.” 

All  the  greed  and  shortsightedness  of  the  exploiters  and  developers— and 
that  includes  people  in  state  and  federal  governments— will  not  prevail  if 
that  one  individual  rises  up  and  says,  “Why  should  we  put  up  with  this?” 

I insist  that  if  one  is  stubborn  enough— immovable,  unchangeable, 
inexorable— he  can  and  will  prevail  over  those  misanthropes  who  were  ob- 
viously born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  trail  will  be  long  and  full  of  frustrations.  Life  is  a whole,  and  good 
and  ill  must  be  accepted  together.  We  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
mysterious  rhythm  of  our  destinies. 

“Rest!  cries  the  chief  sawyer,  and  we  pause  for  breath.” 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Fishing  Stocked  Trout  Streams  After  They’ve  Been 
Skimmed  by  Fred  Johnson 

You  could  be  a more  successful  angler  if  you  apply  these  tactics  to  trout  fishing 
in  May 26 

Lake  Trout  Rehabilitation  and  Sea  Lamprey  Control 

by  Robert  M.  Lorantas 

The  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  joined  forces  last 
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The  cover 

Staff  photographer  Russ  Gettig  caught  the  angler  on  this  month’s  front  cover 
trying  his  luck  on  Clinton  County’s  Big  Fishing  Creek.  Trout  fishermen  in- 
terested in  successful  jaunts  won’t  want  to  pass  up  the  features  on  pages  7,  20, 
and  26.  For  the  remarkable  story  of  Oil  Creek’s  madness  in  the  1800s,  turn 
to  the  article  that  begins  on  page  4.  The  shad  run  on  the  Delaware  is  now  in 
full  swing,  so  the  information  in  the  article  on  page  10  can  help  you  make  this 
season  memorable.  If  you  live  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  you  might  want  to  scan 
the  article  on  page  23,  and  if  you’re  a bass  fisherman,  check  out  page  18. 


“ This  Oil  Creek  used  to  be  one  of  the 
purest  streams  in  the  United  States 
and  now  what  is  it  like?  Why,  it  is  the 
most  filthy  stream  on  God’s  footstool, 
and  you  cannot  find  a fish  in  it  from 
Oil  City  to  Titusville.” — The  Venango 
Spectator,  August  2,  1877. 

Some  110  years  have  passed  since 
a newspaper  writer  (an  angler 
perhaps?)  lamented  the  fate  of  a 
favorite  stream.  But  if  he’d  had  the  use 
of  Mr.  Wells’  time  machine  and  had 
journeyed  ahead  to  1987,  he  would  have 
had  a pleasant  and  unexpected  surprise. 
Today,  Oil  Creek  flows  clear  again,  wind- 
ing through  the  solitude  of  its  green  hills, 
with  the  dimple  of  a rising  trout  and  the 
falling  of  an  angler’s  line  the  most  likely 
disturbances  of  its  dreaming. 

This  peaceful  valley  is  haunted  by 
memories  of  a wilder,  rougher  time,  a day 
of  oil  rush  and  boomtown,  when  naked 
hills  bristled  derricks  and  the  creek  bus- 
tled with  the  traffic  of  barge  and  barrel. 
The  region  literally  swam  in  oil.  Now  Oil 
Creek  Valley  is  a focus  of  fishing,  canoe- 
ing and  other  outdoor  recreation.  It  is  the 
home  of  a state  park  with  many  unique 
features,  including  a lot  of  history. 

The  excitement  began  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  Edwin  Drake  came  upon 
the  small  town  of  Titusville.  He  had  a 
commission  from  investors  “back  East” 
and  the  bogus  title  of  “colonel”  to  im- 
press the  locals,  and  he  began  drilling  for 
oil.  Drake’s  luck  and  pluck  paid  off  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  when  the  well,  situated 
almost  on  the  banks  of  Oil  Creek, 
brought  up  more  crude  than  anyone 
had  ever  seen  before. 

Drake  and  his  associates  may  have  been 
the  first  to  drill  successfully  for  it,  but  oil 
was  nothing  new  at  Oil  Creek.  Flowing 
out  of  Crawford  County  in  the  state’s 
northwest,  crossing  at  Titusville  into 
Venango  County  and  meeting  the 
Allegheny  at  Oil  City,  Oil  Creek  has 
never  had  any  other  name. 

The  earliest  known  records  show  it  as 
“Oyl  Creek.”  Seneca  Indians  and  17th 
century  French  missionaries  knew  the  oil 
was  there.  Natural  springs  were  found 
along  the  creek’s  banks  and  even  bub- 
bled up  in  the  stream  itself. 

Later  settlers  in  the  steep  and  isolated 
valley,  who  found  petroleum  seeping 
naturally  on  their  land,  used  the  substance 
as  a liniment  and  cure-all  medicine.  Some 
bottled  and  sold  it,  but  it  was  not  in  brisk 
demand.  When  a technique  was  found  for 
distilling  the  crude  so  that  it  could  be 
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burned  for  illumination,  “rock  oil”  sud- 
denly had  the  potential  for  real  value,  if 
it  could  be  gotten  in  sufficient  quantities. 

In  1859,  Titusville  was  practically  on 
the  frontier.  It  had  several  hundred  peo- 
ple and  the  stage  coach  ran  twice  a week 
to  Erie.  Oil  City  was  a tiny  outpost  for 
lumbermen  floating  down  the  Allegheny 
and  was  known  as  Cornplanter.  There  was 
nothing  between  them  in  the  Oil  Creek 
valley  but  some  meager  farms  on  the  flats 
and  a few  lumbering  operations. 


photos  courtesy  of  Oil  Creek  State  Park 


of  Ghosts 


by  Linda  L.  Steiner 


Drake’s  find  flooded  the  once  placid 
river  valley  not  only  with  oil  but  with  peo- 
ple. Almost  overnight  thousands  of 
oilmen  poured  in.  This  was  the  heyday  of 
the  capitalist,  the  speculator,  the  rough- 
and-ready  fortune  seeker.  Following  the 
California  gold  rush  by  a decade,  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  rush  drew  the  same  type 
as  well  as  many  of  the  very  same  men, 
with  its  get-rich-quick  dream  and  its  reali- 
ty of  easy  ruin. 


Because  it  was  believed  that  oil  was 
in  underground  basins  or  rivers  that 
followed  the  course  of  the  surface  water- 
way, nearly  valueless  land  the  length  of 
Oil  Creek  was  quickly  leased  or  purchas- 
ed by  shrewd  first  arrivals.  These  either 
put  down  wells  themselves  or  sublet  at  a 
profit.  Drilling  next  to  the  established 
wells,  relying  on  guesswork,  dreams, 
divining  rods,  even  smell  to  find  the  best 
locations,  the  oilmen  transformed  the 
valley  at  a furious  pace. 


This  1865  photo  shows  the  IF 
boom  town  of  Pioneer.  Note 
the  oil  barge  on  Oil  Creek  in  the 
foreground.  A dirt  road  winding  down 
the  valley  provides  access  to  the  creek 
today.  Pioneer  had  2,000  inhabitants 
at  its  height,  and  grew  up  after  the 
Sherman  well  was  struck. 

The  dense  woods  were  soon  replaced 
by  a stick  forest  of  thousands  of  derricks. 
Wells  extended  from  the  bed  of  the  creek 
itself,  up  the  hillsides  and  even  into  the 
ravines  of  the  once-clean  tributary 
streams.  By  the  end  of  1860,  over  200,000 
barrels  of  oil  had  been  produced,  and  that 
was  just  the  beginning. 

The  first  wells  in  Oil  Creek  valley  were 
not  gushers,  but  required  pumping.  In 
1861,  not  long  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
was  news,  the  great  flowing  wells  were 
struck.  The  Empire  well  was  one  of  the 
most  astounding,  gushing  forth  3,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a day.  So  fiercely  did  it  spew 
petroleum  that  its  owners  did  not  have  the 
barrels  and  the  well  quickly  overran  a 
small  dam  that  was  built  around  it.  Oil 
flowed  unchecked  into  Oil  Creek.  In  30 
days,  the  Empire  poured  out  100,000  bar- 
rels of  crude. 

Beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  their 
owners,  other  wells  spouted  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oil  a day.  The  most  famous  in- 
cluded the  Phillips  Number  2,  the 
Woodrod,  the  Maple  Shade,  which  net- 
ted investors  $1.5  million,  and  the  Sher- 
man well,  which  made  for  its  nearly 
broke  owners  almost  $2  million. 

The  Noble  and  Delamater  well,  at  the 
confluence  of  Bull  Run  and  Oil  Creek, 
gushed  oil,  water  and  gas  a hundred  feet 
in  the  air  when  the  drill  hit.  For  days 
petroleum  ran  into  Oil  Creek  before  the 
flow  was  controlled.  Even  afterward, 
huge  amounts  were  permitted  to  run  on- 
to the  ground  and  into  the  stream  once 
available  containers  had  been  filled.  The 
well  produced  1.5  million  barrels  of  oil 
in  18  months  and  made  the  owners  $5 
million  at  1863  currency  rates. 

With  such  fortunes  to  be  had  up 
and  down  Oil  Creek  valley  in  the 
1860s,  the  boomtowns  sprang  up.  First 
one,  then  another  emerged  as  the  center 
of  the  drilling  excitement.  In  five  years, 
Titusville  grew  to  a city  of  10,000;  Oil 
City  to  8,000.  The  valley  between  filled 
accordingly.  From  Rouseville  (just  south 
of  the  present  state  park  boundary)  go- 
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ing  north  were  Rynd  Farm,  Blood  Farm, 
Tarr  Farm  (pop.  1,000),  and  Columbia 
Farm,  which  had  houses,  a machine  shop, 
library  and  its  own  cornet  band. 
Though  the  only  crop  was  oil,  the  pro- 
perties were  still  called,  as  they 
originally  were,  “farms.” 

Halfway  up  Oil  Creek  was  Petroleum 
Centre.  It  materialized  in  a few  weeks 
from  a village  of  50  to  a rollicking  boom- 
town  of  over  3,000,  in  infamy  equal  to 
anything  in  the  Wild  West.  At  its  height 
there  were  theaters,  hotels,  homes,  stores, 
as  well  as  gambling  dens,  saloons  and 
houses  of  prostitution.  All  were  hastily 
built,  because  all  could  be  given  30  days 
notice  of  being  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  more  wells.  Only  one  building  was 
constructed  of  brick:  the  bank.  By  con- 
temporary accounts,  “for  pure  una- 
dulterated wickedness,  it  eclipsed  any 
(other)  town.” 

Between  Petroleum  Centre  and 
Titusville  were  crammed  in  Funkville, 
Boyd  City,  Pioneer,  Shaffer  Farm,  which 
grew  in  60  days  to  a town  of  3,000,  Miller 
Farm,  a refining  center,  and  Boughton. 
Eyewitness  Rev.  S.J.M.  Eaton  noted  in  his 
book  Petroleum  in  1866  that  “it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  one  (town)  ends 
and  the  other  commences,  so  thickly 
strewn  is  this  entire  valley  with  a dense, 
active  population.” 

Colorful  characters  and  stories  arose, 
unique  to  the  area.  There  was  the  gambler 
“wicked”  Ben  Hogan  and  his  partner 
“French  Kate,”  the  daring  robbery  of 
wealthy  John  Benninghof,  who  didn’t 
believe  in  banks,  and  the  rags-to-riches- 
to-rags  story  of  “Coal  Oil  Johnny”  Steele, 
who  inherited  a petroleum  fortune  and 
lost  it  in  fast  and  extravagant  living. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  and  John  Wilkes 
Booth  were  investors  in  wells,  and 
Andrew  Carnegie  used  dividends  from 
Columbia  Farm  to  build  his  steel  mills. 
Valley  oil  was  credited  with  having  an  in- 
fluence in  bringing  an  end,  in  favor  of  the 
North,  to  the  Civil  War,  for  which  the 
region  merited  a visit  from  President 
Grant. 

Fishing  today  in  the  uninhabited 
verdant  valley,  the  past  seems  im- 
possible. But  during  the  1860s,  Oil  Creek 
became  one  long  “greasy  furrow.”  Oil 
was  in  the  air,  on  the  men,  the  horses,  the 
buildings  and  mixed  with  mud,  it  turned 
the  roads  into  impassable  quagmires.  The 
creek  itself  was  a little  better,  for  it  played 
a large  part  in  getting  the  black  stuff  of 
fortunes  to  the  outside  world. 


When  the  water  was  low,  oil  was  haul- 
ed up  and  down  the  streambed  by  teams 
of  horses  towing  barrel-laden  boats  or 
wagons.  But  on  high  water,  it  could  be 
floated.  Because  there  were  already  a 
number  of  sawmills  on  Oil  Creek  and  its 
tributaries,  artificial  floods  were  produc- 
ed, “pond  freshets,”  which  bore  the  load- 
ed barges  to  Oil  City  on  a manmade  tide. 
A toll  was  collected  on  each  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  barrels  shipped,  the  dams 
were  cut  on  cue,  and  the  boats  loosed. 
Several  hundred  crafts  rushed  downriver, 
surging,  pitching,  colliding,  crashing. 

As  much  as  one  third  of  the  oil  was 
spilled.  Where  it  floated  into  eddies,  dip- 
pers skimmed  it  off  and  sold  it.  Later, 
when  railroads  extended  into  the  valley 
and  pipelines  were  installed,  the  creek 
ceased  to  be  a major  transport. 

The  madness  in  Oil  Creek  valley 
couldn’t  last,  and  it  didn’t.  Other  western 
Pennsylvania  oil  fields  were  discovered, 
there  were  ruinous  price/demand  fluctua- 
tions and  many  producing  wells  failed. 
Even  the  great  Empire  well  lasted  just 
eight  months.  Speculators  followed  the 
trail  of  fast  and  easy  money  when  it  led 
away  from  the  valley  at  the  end  of 
the  1860s. 

Though  there  was  some  secondary 
recovery  of  oil  through  new  techniques, 
in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  (a  few 
wells  are  still  pumped  within  the  park  to- 
day), “Greasedom’s”  reign  was  over.  The 
valley’s  populations  dwindled  and  the 
wells,  towns  and  refineries  fell  in  ruins 
and  eventually  disappeared.  What  had  not 
been  torn  down  or  destroyed  in  the 
numerous  fires  simply  deteriorated,  as 
nature  smoothed  the  scars  of  human  in- 
trusion through  the  intervening  years. 
Almost  unnoticed,  the  forest  regrew 
and  the  creek  recovered;  fish  and 
game  returned. 

Although  portions  of  Oil  Creek  to 
the  north  had  been  stocked  earlier, 
the  first  planting  of  catchable  trout  by  the 
Fish  Commission,  in  the  stretch  from 
Rynd  Farm  to  Drake  Well,  was  in 
1959—2,600  brown  trout.  Last  year,  1986, 
the  stream  received  over  17,000  brook, 
brown,  rainbow  and  palomino  trout.  Ron 
Lee,  area  fisheries  manager,  reports  that 
Oil  Creek  has  “good  quality  water”  and 
that  the  stream  has  trout,  some  holding 
through  the  summer  months,  a fine 
smallmouth  bass  population,  grass 
pickerel,  rock  bass,  suckers,  shiners, 
minnows  and  other  baitfish.  There  are 
hatches  of  mayflies,  caddises  and  stone 


flies,  which  make  it  a favorite  with 
fly  fishermen,  as  well  as  bait  and 
lure  anglers. 

In  1967,  7,007  acres  of  the  creek  en- 
virons were  incorporated  into  Oil  Creek 
State  Park.  Besides  fishing  and  canoeing, 
the  park  is  popular  for  its  macadam  bicy- 
cle trail,  which  follows  the  original  1860s 
railroad  grade  for  much  of  its  length.  A 
visitor’s  center  and  walking  tour  at 
Petroleum  Centre  focus  on  history,  as 
does  Drake  Well  Museum.  There  is  a 
30-mile  hiking  trail,  a cross-country  ski 
area,  picnic  facilities  and  a tourist  train 
which  makes  a run  of  the  scenic  valley. 

Access  can  be  gained  from  a paved  road 
that  parallels  the  creek  from  Rt.  3 at  Rynd 
Farm  (north  of  Oil  City)  to  Petroleum  and 
Miller  Farm,  as  well  as  at  Drake  Well, 
off  Rt.  8 at  Titusville.  Nearly  15  miles  of 
Oil  Creek  are  included  in  the  park.  The 
Fish  Commission  uses  the  bicycle  path  to 
stock  the  less  accessible  sections,  so 
pedaling  and  hiking  are  recommended 
ways  to  find  unfished  hotspots.  Some 
anglers  have  customized  bicycles  to  carry 
rods,  boots  and  minnow  buckets. 

Oil  Creek  is  not  a fast-falling  stream. 
It  has  long  gravel  and  rock-bottomed  flats 
between  riffles,  but  there  are  deep  runs, 
like  those  below  the  Miller  Farm  and 
Petroleum  Centre  bridges,  and  big  holes, 
like  at  Nitecap  and  Plum  Dungeon,  that 
hold  fish.  Other  good  spots  are  around 
islands,  boulders,  creek  bends  and  bridge 
abutments.  Near  Boughton,  anglers  can 
fish  below  remnants  of  the  old  Brewer  & 
Watson  dam,  which  was  used  in  produc- 
ing pond  freshets.  The  bridge  on  the  bicy- 
cle trail  sits  atop  original  railroad  sup- 
ports, while  rock  pillars  seen  just 
downstream  were  built  to  protect  wells  in 
the  creekbed.  A few  scattered  oil- 
blackened  wood  barrels,  rusted  pipes, 
stonework  and  foundation  holes,  nearly 
hidden  in  the  forest  growth,  are  the  only 
other  visual  reminders  of  the  valley’s 
riotous  past.  The  rest  of  Oil  Creek’s 
ghosts  live  only  in  memory.  . . and 
imagination. 


Source  materials  and  historical  photos 
for  this  article  were  provided  by  Oil 
Creek  State  Park  and  Drake  Well 


Museum.  The  author  offers  special 
thanks  to  Marsha  Gordon  of  the  staff 
for  research  assistance.  Also  helpful 
were  Paul  H.  Giddens  ’ books  The 
Birth  of  the  Oil  Industry  (MacMillan 
Co. , NY,  1938)  and  Early  Days  of  Oil 
( Princeton  University  Press,  1948). 
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Pennsylvania's 


Best  TYout  Flies 

by  Harry  W.  Murray 


No,  I’m  not  kidding— it  is  possible  to 
select  10  flies  that  cover  the  majority  of 
trout  fishing  needs  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
trick  is  to  select  the  correct  ones. 

The  trout  are  going  to  be  the  final 
judges  of  just  how  well  you  have  made  the 
choice,  so  look  at  the  factors  that  in- 
fluence their  decisions. 

First,  examine  the  various  food  forms 
on  which  trout  feed.  These  include  all 
aquatic  insects,  terrestrial  insects  and 
minnows.  You  would  be  defeating  yourself 
if,  after  evaluating  these  natural  foods, 
you  selected  a separate  fly  pattern  to  im- 
itate every  insect  that  flies  and  every  min- 
now that  swims.  Rather,  choose  imitations 
carefully  so  that  they  pass  for  more  than 
one  type  of  food  on  which  the  trout  feed. 
A second  factor  is  the  various  water  types 
throughout  the  state  and  how  these  affect 
the  trout’s  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
offerings.  We  have  excellent  trout  popula- 
tions in  many  waters,  from  small  moun- 
tain brooks  to  large  freestone  streams  to 
flat  limestone  spring  creeks  to  deep  lakes. 
The  fly  selection  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide you  with  patterns  that  can  be 
manipulated  in  an  appealing  manner  in 
all  these  waters. 

Consider  also  the  seasonal  affects  on 
the  trout  and  how  they  influence  your 
presentation  and  their  acceptance  of  it.  In- 
sect activity  as  well  as  the  high,  cold 
streams  of  spring  and  low,  warm  streams 
of  late  summer  all  place  different 
demands  on  the  trout.  They  know  how  to 
adapt  to  these  conditions  and  you  must 
learn  their  tricks  if  you  expect  to  select 
the  right  flies  and  outsmart  them. 

By  evaluating  all  these  factors  and 
reflecting  on  25  years  of  trial-and-error 
trout  fishing,  I came  up  with  these  10 
flies. 

1 Adams  dry  flies  have  probably  pro- 
duced more  trout  on  our  waters  than 
any  other  dry  fly.  There  is  excellent 
justification  for  this  broad  success.  True, 
it  is  used  a lot,  but  it  goes  beyond  that. 
The  Adams,  with  its  gray  body  and  griz- 
zly hackle  tip  wings,  passes  for  a broad 
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variety  of  mayflies,  caddises  and  land- 
borne  insects,  which  are  present  all 
season  long. 

In  sizes  12,  14,  and  16  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  dry  flies  for  Pennsylvania  mountain 
streams.  It  matches  many  early  season  in- 
sects quite  well  and  the  contrasting  col- 
ors of  its  wings  makes  it  easy  to  see  on 
the  stream  surface. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
tough  trout  in  flat  limestone  spring  creeks 
also  find  it  desirable.  I remember  one  day 
on  one  of  these  streams  with  a fishing 
buddy  who  knows  that  stream  like  you 
know  your  bathtub.  He  took  three 
beautiful  trout  in  quick  succession  on  a 
size  20  Adams  on  a size  6x  tippet. 

A1  Troth’s  Elk  Hair  Caddis  dry  is 
one  fly  I would  personally  hate  to 
be  without.  In  the  appropriate  sizes 
(roughly  size  12  to  size  20)  it  matches 
most  of  our  caddis  flies  and  many  of  our 
stone  flies.  It  also  passes  well  as  a 
grasshopper  for  summer  use. 


Skillful  trout  fishing  tactics  and  choosing 
one  of  the  flies  mentioned  in  this  article 
can  help  you  outsmart  more  trout. 

One  outstanding  attribute  of  this  fly  is 
how  well  it  planes  when  casting.  Its  com- 
pact, streamline  style  lets  you  punch  it 
smoothly  through  the  air  on  finer  tippets 
than  you  could  with  conventionally  tied 
hackle-collar  dries.  Basically,  this  means 
a smooth,  accurate  presentation,  a natural 
drift,  and  more  strikes. 

The  cricket  dry  fly,  developed  by  Ed 
Shenk  of  Carlisle  many  years  ago, 
is  my  personal  number  one  favorite  dry 
fly.  This  fly  has  given  me  outstanding  sur- 
face fishing  under  more  diverse  condi- 
tions than  any  fly  I’ve  ever  used. 

It’s  an  excellent  duplication  of  the 
natural  cricket,  and  it  passes  for 
stone  flies,  caddis  flies,  beetles  and  other 
lesser-known  land-borne  insects.  This  ac- 
counts for  its  broad  appeal  throughout  the 
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season  on  so  many  water  types. 

An  attribute,  not  readily  apparent  to 
some,  which  enhances  its  acceptance 
under  a variety  of  water  conditions,  is  its 
bold  black  composition.  In  discolored 
water  it  is  the  most  highly  visible  fly  I’ve 
ever  found,  both  to  the  trout  and  to  the 
fisherman.  I have  taken  many  large  trout 
on  the  surface  with  a size  10  cricket  when 
most  other  anglers  had  gone  to  big 
streamers  or  nymphs  fished  right  on  the 
bottom.  Still,  in  a size  16  it  will  take  tough 
trout  in  crystal  clear  water  anywhere. 
The  black  fur  ant  is  another  ex- 
cellent dry  fly  for  tough  trout  in 
clear  water.  I’m  not  sure  of  the  reason, 
but  the  trout  go  for  it  in  a big  way. 

Recently,  a friend  and  I located  a rain- 
bow just  over  4 pounds  in  a small  creek. 
We  tried  to  catch  that  fish  off  and  on  all 
day  with  the  flies  that  were  hatching  and 
those  on  which  he  was  feeding  with  no 
success.  Finally,  several  hours  later,  my 
friend  said  he  had  to  go  back  and  try  him 
once  more  before  we  went  home.  His 
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presentation  of  a number  22  black  ant  fell 
4 feet  short  of  the  target.  Much  to  his 
amazement,  that  big  rainbow  swam  over 
and  sucked  in  his  ant. 

Black  ants  have  always  been  effective 
on  spring  creeks,  but  they  are  some  of  the 
finest  dries  to  use  for  tough  fish  in 
freestone  streams.  If  you  find  a good  trout 
that  is  willing  to  come  up  and  investigate 
your  conventional  dries  but  refuses  them 
at  the  last  instant,  there  is  a good  chance 
you  can  take  him  on  a size  18  or  20  dry 
black  ant.  Don’t  worry  about  losing  sight 
of  that  small  ant  on  the  rough  water.  In 
this  case  you  know  exactly  where  the  trout 
is  so  the  odds  are  in  your  favor. 

The  Royal  Wulff  dry  fly,  which  is 

Dan  Bailey’s  adaptation  of  the  old 
English  Royal  Coachman  fly,  is  an 
outstanding  all-around  dry.  The  story 
goes  that  on  a trip  to  New  Zealand, 
several  years  before  his  death,  Dan  took 
6 dozen  flies— 3 dozen  Royal  Wulffs  size 
14  and  3 dozen  Royal  Wulffs  size  12.  Dan 
said  this  wasn’t  exactly  right  but  that  he 


felt  they  would  have  done  the  job. 

Technically  this  could  be  called  an  at- 
tractor dry  fly,  but  there  are  many 
theories  on  why  the  trout  take  it  so  well. 
These  range  from  its  tight  mid-body  area 
looking  like  an  ant  to  its  white  wings  con- 
veying the  impression  of  a flying  insect. 

Many  experienced  anglers  prefer  this 
dry  fly  for  choppy  water  on  freestone 
streams.  Its  good  flotation  and  high  angler 
visibility  make  it  hard  to  beat  under  these 
conditions.  For  these  streams  sizes  12,  14, 
and  16  are  best.  A real  sleeper,  which  few 
anglers  are  aware  of,  is  their  effectiveness 
in  size  18  on  the  tough  spring  creeks. 
The  Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  nymph 
is  one  of  the  finest  flies  I’ve  ever 
used.  I have  had  outstanding  fishing  with 
this  fly  in  a big  size  8 fished  right  on  the 
bottom  in  heavy,  boulder-filled  runs  like 
the  special  regulation  water  on  Penns 
Creek.  Those  big  browns  are  accustomed 
to  feeding  on  large  stone  fly  nymphs 
around  those  boulders  and  I’m  sure  that’s 
what  they  take  the  Hare’s  Ear  nymph  for. 


Not  far  west  of  Penns  Creek  is  Spring 
Creek.  Those  browns  also  love  this 
nymph  but  often  require  a slightly  dif- 
ferent technique  and  a much  smaller  fly. 
Dropping  down  to  a size  18  nymph  and 
fishing  it  just  under  the  surface  on  a 6x 
tippet  often  does  the  trick  on  those  heavily 
worked-over  fish. 

In  addition  to  having  a selection  from 
size  8 to  size  18  in  the  Hare’s  Ear  nymph 
I like  to  have  several  weights  of  each  size 
to  cover  all  situations.  This  is  easily 
achieved  by  adding  a few  more  wraps 
of  lead  to  the  underbody  when  tying 
the  flies. 

7 A March  Brown  nymph  is  my 
favorite  mayfly  nymph  imitation. 
Not  only  is  it  an  excellent  duplication  of 
the  March  Brown  (Stenonema  vicarium) 
mayfly  nymph  in  size  10,  but  when  tied 
in  sizes  12,  14,  and  16  it  passes  very  well 
for  the  Gray  Fox,  Light  Cahill  and  Sulfur 
nymphs. 

Many  mountain  streams  have  concen- 
trations of  natural  March  Brown  nymphs 


that  reach  their  full  size  and  become  very 
active  in  late  April  and  early  May.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  as  the 
hatching  time  for  the  March  Brown 
mayflies  draws  close,  the  natural  nymphs 
move  out  to  the  sides  of  the  streams. 

Last  spring  several  streams  I fished 
must  have  had  an  all-time  high  March 
Brown  population.  The  shallows  were 
loaded  with  nice  trout  working  on  these 
nymphs.  These  fish  are  there  to  feed  but 
they  are  easily  scared  in  the  shallow 
water.  You  will  probably  get  your  best 
results  by  staying  back  and  spotting  the 
trout  before  making  your  presentation.  It 
is  fairly  easy  to  locate  these  trout  by  their 
movements  and  tail-waving  as  they  feed 
on  the  nymphs.  Dropping  a size  10  im- 
itation about  2 feet  above  them  usually 
does  the  job. 

The  pheasant  tail  nymph  is  needed 
in  the  selection  for  the  super-tough 
trout.  There  are  several  styles  of  tying  this 
nymph,  but  I prefer  Frank  Sawyer’s  pat- 
tern. This  tendency  probably  goes  back 
to  the  times  over  20  years  ago  when  I had 
Mr.  Sawyer  tie  and  send  me  these  in  sizes 
18  and  20  from  England.  At  that  time  the 
fly  wasn’t  well-known  in  this  country  and 
the  only  sizes  the  Sawyers  were  sending 
over  for  this  market  were  much  larger.  So 
each  year  I had  them  work  up  6 or  8 
dozen  in  smaller  sizes. 

The  pheasant  tail  nymph,  when  sparse- 
ly tied  in  small  sizes,  passes  for  a number 
of  insects  in  our  spring  creeks;  it  is  an 
excellent  sulfur  imitation.  When  tied 
in  sizes  16  to  12  it  passes  for  many  of 
the  nymphs  and  larvae  in  our  larger 
trout  streams. 

I once  located  a huge  brown  that  spent 
most  of  his  time  down  deep  under  a big 
brush  pile.  I showed  that  brown  every  big 
streamer  and  nymph  in  my  box  with  no 
success.  In  frustration  I drifted  a number 
20  pheasant  tail  nymph  to  him  and  he  took 
it  instantly. 

The  black  woolly  bugger  should 
definitely  be  on  the  list.  Many 
anglers  think  this  is  taken  as  a sculpin 
minnow  by  the  trout;  others  believe  it  is 
mistaken  as  a leech  and  some  even  say 
it  represents  a crawfish.  I think  it  is  so 
widely  accepted  by  trout  because  it  looks 
like  a big  mouthful  of  “something  good 
to  eat.” 

I have  taken  trout  on  this  fly  in  all  types 
of  water,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
under  all  water  conditions  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

I tie  some  as  small  as  size  16  for  small 
headwater  streams  and  the  brookies  love 


them  early  in  the  year.  In  the  average- 
sized stocked  streams  sizes  8 and  10  are 
the  best  all-around  sizes.  If  you  are  go- 
ing big  fish  hunting  or  insist  on  fishing 
in  very  discolored  water  you  should  in- 
clude some  as  large  as  size  6. 

The  woolly  bugger  is  usually  fished 
downstream  and  across-stream  in  the  con- 
ventional streamer  fishing  manner.  A 
slow,  short  stripping  action  is  normally 
effective.  If  this  tactic  fails  to  produce,  try 
fishing  right  on  the  bottom  with  no  more 
action  than  is  needed  to  keep  a tight  line; 
not  many  trout  can  pass  up  this  black 
wiggly  creature  crawling  across  the 
bottom. 

Often  I fish  the  wooly  bugger  almost 
straight  upstream  with  what  I call  a 
bounce  retrieve.  I convey  sort  of  a jigging- 
type  action  to  the  fly  by  lifting  the  rod  tip 
every  several  feet  of  the  drift.  Both 
retrieves  are  well  worth  trying  on  all 
waters. 

The  muddler  minnow  is  a must 
in  everyone’s  fly  box.  Dan 
Gapen  originally  tied  this  fly  to  represent 
the  sculpin  minnows  in  the  Nipigon  River 
in  Canada.  The  big  brook  trout  in  the 
8-pound  to  10-pound  class  were  known 
to  feed  heavily  on  these  minnows  and  the 
fly  was  an  instant  success  in  that  area. 

The  muddler  is  probably  the  best 
known,  most  fished,  most  imitated  and 
most  adaptable  fly.  From  putting  silicon 
on  its  head  to  fish  it  dry,  to  putting  lead 
in  its  tummy  and  rabbit  fur  strips  on  its 
back  to  fish  it  on  the  stream  bottom,  the 
muddler  seems  to  cooperate  and  produce 
trout.  A friend  who  is  a superb  angler  in- 
sists that  sparsely  tied  on  a light  hook  the 
muddler  is  one  of  the  best  grasshopper 
patterns.  Another  angler  I fish  with  likes 
to  tie  his  muddlers  with  greatly  oversized 
deer  hair  heads  and  rip  these  across 
the  stream  surface  just  as  darkness  is  fall- 
ing on  the  stream.  Yet,  another  friend  has 
his  muddlers  tied  on  a short  1/0  hook  with 
lots  of  lead  in  the  body  to  let  him  seek 
out  the  largest  trout  in  the  deepest  holes. 

For  day  in,  day  out  trout  fishing  sizes 
12  to  6 cover  all  the  bases. 

The  techniques  for  fishing  muddlers  are 
easy.  There  is  no  wrong  way  to  fish  a 
muddler.  The  conventional  down-and- 
across  presentation  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  tactic  but  only  one’s  imagination 
limits  the  applications  of  the  muddler. 

This  selection  of  flies  in  a variety  of 
sizes  takes  trout  all  season  long  in  all 
Pennsylvania  waters.  Try  them  and  reap 
the  many  pleasures  you’ll  find  in  proving 
me  right. 
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Vary  Your  Strateqies, 
Catch  More  Shad 


by  Art  Michaels 

When  you  catch  shad  from  a boat 
using  one  method  and  one  color 
combination  of  shad  dart,  you 
tend  to  stick  with  that  offering.  That’s  fine, 
and  in  feet  it’s  the  way  to  go.  But  the  most 
successful  shad  anglers  frequently  fool  fish 
using  a variety  of  lures  and  techniques 
because  what  works  one  day  may  not  be 
the  winning  ticket  on  another  outing. 

If  you  use  several  successful  methods 
and  offer  the  fish  an  array  of  lure  com- 
binations, you  can  have  the  best  chance  of 
catching  shad  every  time  you  go.  These 
varied  tactics  help  some  shad  fishermen 
consistently  fill  their  creels.  Here  are  some 
of  those  winning  strategies. 

Dart  color 

First,  consider  dart  color.  During  the 
last  few  years,  many  anglers  caught  a lot 
of  shad  on  darts  that  had  some  green  in 
them,  and  on  other  darts  with  yellow  or 
orange.  The  first  group  of  these  darts  in- 
cludes color  combinations  such  as  green 
body  and  black  head,  yellowish-green 
body  and  green  head,  and  green  body  and 
yellow  head. 

The  other  darts  that  scored  best  are  ones 
with  color  combos  like  yellow  head  and 
orange  body,  yellow  body  and  black  head, 
and  darts  that  are  green  and  yellow,  and 
orange  and  green. 

To  find  out  what  dart  colors  are  doing 
the  best  job,  ask  in  tackle  shops  and  at  ac- 
cesses. Tying  on  the  current  winning  col- 
or combo  can  help  you  catch  shad  fast. 


Dennis  Scholl  ( above  left),  lifelong  shad 
angler  and  president  of  the  Delaware 
River  Shad  Fishermen ’s  Association,  nets 
a nice  one  near  Easton.  At  left,  anglers 
battle  a brace  of  bucks . 


Angler  subscriber  Dr.  Peter  Friedman  caught  this  shad  using  a 1/16-ounce  dart 
with  a black  head  and  green  body.  He  crimped  two  1/8-ounce  splitshot  18  inches 
above  the  dart.  The  action  took  place  in  about  8 feet  of  water  at  the  head  of  a 
long,  deep  pool  about  7 or  8 miles  north  of  Stroudsburg. 
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How  to  Fight 
and 

Land  Big  Shad 

Break-offs  are  part  of  the  game, 
especially  with  the  big  ones,  but  the 
most  skillful  shad  anglers  put  the  odds 
greatly  in  their  favor  when  they  hook  the 
heftiest  shad.  Here  are  some  of  their  suc- 
cess secrets. 

• Begin  the  season  with  fresh  line,  and 
if  you  fish  often,  respool  with  new  line 
occasionally. 

• Get  your  reel  drag  system  in  top  work- 
ing condition. 

• Set  the  drag  very  light  initially.  Grab 
the  line  with  no  slack  as  it  comes  off  the 
reel,  and  pull  firmly.  The  drag  is  set  cor- 
rectly for  the  beginning  of  the  battle  when 
you  can  take  line  reluctantly  off  the  reel 
with  a slight  tug. 

• Keep  a tight  line  on  a large  hooked  shad 
during  every  second  of  the  battle.  Read- 
just the  drag  according  to  the  fish  you’ve 
hooked.  Let  the  fish  take  line,  but  keep 
the  drag  loose  enough  so  that  the  shad’s 
sudden  powerful  runs  and  turns  don’t 
yank  the  line  with  a drag  setting  that’s 
too  tight. 

• Anticipate  the  bulldogging  runs  of  a big 
shad,  especially  during  a long  fight. 
When  you  get  the  fish  close  to  the  boat 
the  fish  might  freight-train  again 
downstream.  Loosen  the  drag  a little  and 
let  the  shad  run. 

• When  you  think  a large  shad  is  tiring, 
pump  it  into  the  range  of  the  net  near  the 
boat.  Slowly  raise  the  rod  tip  high,  and 
as  you  lower  it,  reel  in  line,  thus  bring- 
ing the  fish  close  to  the  boat.  Tighten  the 
drag  a little.  If  you’re  using  ultralight 
gear,  pumping  is  just  about  the  only  way 
to  get  a big  shad  up  in  the  water  and  near 
the  boat. 

• To  net  a shad  after  a fight,  place  the  net 
in  the  water  behind  (downstream)  and  a 
little  beneath  the  fish,  and  in  a quick, 
smooth  motion  scoop  up  the  shad  into  the 
net. 

• After  you’ve  creeled  or  released  the 
fish,  check  about  8 feet  of  the  line  begin- 
ning at  the  dart  for  cuts  and  frays.  You 
may  want  to  snip  off  about  8 feet  of  your 
line’s  business  end,  re-tie  the  dart  on  the 
line,  and  put  on  the  splitshot  again.  If  the 
shad  you  just  boated  cut  or  frayed  the  line, 
you  could  lose  the  next  one.— AM 


Some  guys  who  consistently  boat  a lot 
of  shad  always  toss  out  a good  old  red  and 
white  dart  with  whatever  other  color  com- 
bos they’re  using.  Their  strategy  is  to  fish 
two  rods  and  experiment  with  dart  color, 
offering  the  shad  a color  selection. 

When  one  color  combo  fools  more  fish 
than  another,  these  fishermen  offer  the 
shad  the  dart  colors  that  the  fish  prefer  on 
that  day.  Otherwise,  these  anglers  change 
darts  often  to  find  a winning  combo. 

From  one  day  to  the  next  and  from  river 
spot  to  river  spot,  different  color  combina- 
tions may  be  the  best  approach,  so  it  pays 
to  experiment  right  off  the  bat  on  every 
shad  fishing  trip.  Change  darts  after  every 
half-hour  or  45  minutes  or  so  of  no  action. 

Locating  shad 

American  shad  frequently  seek  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  Delaware  for  their 
upriver  swim,  so  finding  the  river’s  deeper 
channels  is  a good  start  to  filling  the  creel. 

Unless  you  already  know  the  locations 
of  the  deeper  holes,  a depth  sounder  is 
helpful.  So  is  studying  the  river  carefully 
to  discover  where  in  a good  section  the 
shad  can  be  intercepted. 

The  most  successfiil  anglers  know  their 
favorite  spots  and  fish  them  year  after  year, 
but  they  search  the  river  to  find  new  like- 
ly looking  places.  They  try  their  favorite 
places  first,  but  they  often  find  new 


spots  as  they  come  to  know  the  river 
better  each  season. 

From  year  to  year  nature  eliminates  old 
hotspots  and  creates  new  ones,  and  obser- 
vant shad  anglers  notice  the  changes  in  the 
river  that  affect  water  depths.  These 
variations  are  frequently  brought  about 
by  storms. 

Finding  a good  spot  is  crucial  to  suc- 
cess, and  the  best  shad  fishermen  also 
know  that  it  can  play  an  even  more  im- 
portant part  than  dart  color.  For  instance, 
last  year  on  one  trip  in  mid-May,  I and 
several  other  anglers  took  our  boats  to  a 
good  pool  north  of  Stroudsburg.  There 
were  five  boats  in  our  party,  and  most  of 
the  day  we  were  spread  out  on  the  river, 
each  boat  in  a good  spot.  But  in  this  one 
pool,  we  all  anchored  our  boats  parallel 
to  one  another  across  a 40-yard  section  of 
the  river. 

I and  my  fishing  partner  were  in  a 
slower,  shallower  spot,  as  was  another  boat 
near  the  other  shoreline.  The  three  boats 
between  us  were  anchored  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  pool,  and  they  had  all  the  ac- 
tion. No  one  in  my  boat  or  in  the  one  on 
the  other  side  caught  anything. 

Still,  all  the  anglers  in  the  three  boats 
in  the  middle  of  that  deep  section  caught 
fish  on  darts  of  different  color  combina- 
tions. The  place  was  the  important  part  of 
their  shad  fishing  success,  not  dart  color. 


Consider  these  two  good  shad  fishing  strategies.  On  the  left,  to  fish  the  dart  at  a 
selected  depth,  vary  its  size.  From  top  to  bottom  are  darts  of  1 /4-ounce, 

1/8-ounce,  1/16-ounce,  and  1/32-ounce.  On  the  right,  to  get  the  1/16-ounce  dart 
deep,  add  as  much  crimp-on  splitshot  as  necessary.  In  high,  swift  water  as  much 
as  six  or  seven  shot  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  dart  near  the  bottom. 
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Getting  darts  deep 

When  you  find  a good  spot,  getting  the 
dart  deep  to  fool  migrating  fish  is  a prob- 
lem that  the  best  shad  fishermen  have 
solved  in  several  ways.  First,  there’s  the 
method  of  using  1/8-ounce  to  3/8-ounce 
darts  when  the  water  is  swift  and  high,  and 
1/8-ounce  to  1/32-ounce  darts  when  the 
flow  is  much  less. 

Another  idea  is  to  use  only  1/16-ounce 
darts  with  as  many  crimp-on  splitshot  as 
necessary  to  place  the  dart  at  the  proper 
depth.  Anglers  who  fish  this  way  frequent- 
ly start  the  season  in  high,  swift  water  with 
a 1/16-ouncer  about  18  to  24  inches  in  front 
of  as  many  as  five  to  seven  large  splitshot. 
Later  in  the  season,  or  when  flows  slow 
and  depths  decrease,  these  fishermen 
team  the  1/16-ouncer  with  one  to  three 
splitshot,  and  sometimes  with  no  shot 
at  all. 

To  catch  shad  with  this  strategy,  you 
have  to  select  the  right  number  of  split- 
shot,  so  if  you’re  not  catching  fish  and 
your  dart  isn’t  collecting  debris  or  snag- 
ging, put  on  another  splitshot.  If  you’re 
snagging  bottom  or  collecting  much 
debris,  take  off  one  shot. 

Another  plan,  if  you’re  snagging  bottom 
or  collecting  debris,  is  to  keep  the  same 
number  of  shot  on  but  shorten  the  length 
of  line  out  from  the  boat.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  think  the  dart  is  riding  too 
high  in  the  water,  instead  of  adding  split- 
shot,  lengthen  the  amount  of  line  you  have 
out  the  boat  stem.  Try  reeling  in  or  let- 
ting out  a few  yards  of  line  at  a time. 

When  you  change  the  line  length,  in  ad- 
dition to  moving  the  dart  higher  or  lower 
in  the  water,  you  also  change  how  the  dart 
swings  or  bobs  in  the  current. 

Both  strategies  work— adding  or  remov- 
ing shot,  and  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
line  length.  The  idea  with  both  tactics  is 
to  place  the  dart  higher  or  lower  in  the 
water  closer  to  the  fish,  or  change  the  way 
the  dart  moves  in  the  current  so  that  it  at- 
tracts shad  better.  You  have  to  experiment 
to  find  what  works  best  with  your  par- 
ticular rod,  reel,  and  line  and  just 
where  you’re  fishing  on  the  Delaware, 
just  as  the  best  shad  anglers  experiment 
until  they  score. 

Tackle 

Take  a close  look  at  your  rods,  reels,  and 
line,  too.  Experienced  shad  anglers  for  the 
most  part  prefer  light  spinning  rods  of  6 
feet  to  7-1/2  feet  with  reels  that  they  spool 
with  4-pound  to  6-pound  mono.  In  recent 
years,  more  Fish  Commission  Senior 
Angler  Awards  were  given  to  shad 


fishermen  who  caught  their  quarries  us- 
ing 6-pound-test  line  than  any  other 
pound-test  line. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  a 
good  shad  rod  is  that  it  has  backbone  to 
fight  those  hefty  bulldogging  roe  shad  and 
winch  them  up  from  the  bottom.  In  addi- 
tion, many  successful  shad  anglers  like  a 
medium-action  rod,  which  bends  through 
the  top  half.  It  absorbs  the  sudden  jolts  to 
the  line  that  a big  shad  makes  during  the 
battle  better  than  a fast-action  rod,  thus 
decreasing  the  chances  of  a break -off. 

Shad  fishing  regulars  often  use  fast- 
retrieve  reels,  with  gear  ratios  of  5:1  or 
greater.  But  for  fishing  from  a boat, 
moderate-retrieve  models  are  better  for 
maximum  lifting  power  at  boatside.  These 
reels  have  gear  ratios  of  less  than  5:1. 

The  most  important  quality  of  a reel  for 
shad  fishing  is  its  drag.  This  mechanism 
has  to  work  properly,  usually  set  light. 
Shad  anglers  who  boat  a lot  of  fish  and 
break  few  off  use  their  reel  drags  most 
skillfully,  never  horsing  fish  in.  They  let 
the  large  ones  take  all  the  line  they  want, 
and  then  they  slowly  work  these  big  shad 
to  the  boat. 

Check  out  the  sidebar  on  page  12  for  a 
more  specific  explanation  of  how  best  to 
use  your  reel’s  drag  and  how  to  bring  in 
a hefty  shad. 

Boats 

Consider  boats,  too.  Shad  fishing  vets 
frequently  use  12-foot  to  14-foot  semivees. 
Semivees,  sometimes  called  utility  boats, 
are  more  stable  craft  than  john  boats,  and 
when  the  river  is  high,  some  riffles  could 
swamp  a small  flat-bottomed  boat  that  has 
too  little  freeboard  (the  distance  from  the 
water  line  to  the  top  of  the  gunwale). 
Because  john  boats  have  little  freeboard, 
they  are  the  easiest  craft  to  swamp.  For 
these  reasons,  shad  angling  regulars  steer 
clear  of  john  boats  for  shad  fishing,  but 
if  you  must  use  a john  boat,  beware  of  its 
limitations. 

Using  inflatables  for  Delaware  River 
shad  fishing  is  practical.  Inflatables  don’t 
have  to  be  trailered,  so  they  can  be  launched 
just  about  anywhere,  and  they  are 
surprisingly  stable  craft.  If  you  investigate 
inflatables,  look  for  models  with  coated 
rubber,  which  toughens  the  skin  and 
makes  it  nearly  puncture-proof. 

Engines  of  about  6 hp  to  about  25  hp 
are  right  for  the  Delaware.  Under- 
powering your  boat  won’t  let  you  get 
through  some  of  the  fast  water  on  an 
upriver  trip,  and  too  big  an  engine  will 
likely  clobber  the  bottom  in  a few  spots. 


A 6 hp  engine  tor  a 12-footer  and  a 9.9 
for  a 14-footer  are  common  among  the  top- 
scoring boating  shad  anglers.  They  also 
carry  an  ample  supply  of  shear  pins  for 
their  motors,  along  with  the  proper  tools 
for  changing  them. 

In  some  places,  you  can  use  larger  boats 
with  bigger  engines.  Before  you  go  to  a 
new  spot,  call  local  bait  and  tackle  shops 
and  ask  if  your  boat  and  motor  are  okay 
on  that  section  of  the  river.  Check  out  the 
April  1987  Angler  for  the  complete 
lowdown  on  where  to  find  the  good  spots 
and  where  to  put  your  boat  in. 

Lastly,  successful  shad  anglers  just 
about  always  use  long-handled  wide- 
mouthed nets.  Common  round  trout 
fishing  nets  and  “teardrop”  nets  don’t  do 
the  job,  and  even  with  a long-handled  net, 
you  still  wish  the  net  handle  were  about 
5 feet  longer  than  it  is  after  a half-hour 
battle  with  an  8-pound  roe  that  you’ve 
wrestled  boatside.  Still,  a 4- foot  handle  on 
a widemouthed  net  is  a good  choice. 

No  matter  what  your  shad  fishing  suc- 
cess may  be,  you  could  improve  your  score 
by  considering  how  and  where  other  suc- 
cessful anglers  catch  shad,  and  by  trying 
their  fishing  methods  along  with  the 
strategies  you  already  use.  FT] 

Awards  Information 
for 

1986 

Shad  Catches 

A total  of  62  Anglers  Awards  were 
processed  by  the  Commission  for 
American  shad— 18  junior  awards,  44 
senior  awards.  In  March  1986,  one  award- 
winning shad  was  caught;  in  April,  46 
were  caught;  in  May,  15  were  brought  in. 
Seven  anglers  used  4-pound-test  line,  30 
anglers  used  6-pound  line,  eight  used 
8-pound  test,  four  used  10-pound  test,  and 
13  award  winners  didn’t  include  this  in- 
formation on  their  applications. 

The  minimum  weight  for  American 
shad  is  seven  pounds  for  senior  awards 
and  four  pounds  for  junior  awards  (per- 
sons under  16  years  of  age). 

For  complete  details  on  the  Commis- 
sion Angler  Awards  program,  send  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  business-sized 
envelope  with  requests  to:  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisbuig,  PA  17105-1673. 
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by  Steve  Ulsh 


MATCH 

THE 

HATCH 


In  your  fishing  adventures  you  often  see  insects  fly- 
ing close  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Many  of  these 
are  eaten  by  fish  when  they  land  on  the  water  or 
rise  to  its  top  after  hatching  below.  Many  trout 
fishermen  tie  artificial  flies  to  copy  insects  that  exist 
in  nature. 

See  if  you  can  “match  the  hatch”  by  identifying 
the  flies  shown  on  this  page. 


Stone  fly 
Mayfly_ 
Dragonfly 
Damselfly 
Caddis  fly 
Dobsonfly 


A|juosqoQ  d 
A|j  Sjppeo 
A|J|8SIUBQ 


A||uo6bjo 

AijAbin 

Aijbuois 

sjbmsuv 


illustration  — Ted  Walke 


Erie’s  Deepwater  Walleye 

by  Dari  Black 


“There’s  walleye  out  there,”  the  Lake  Erie 
anglers  were  told  by  a few  pioneering 
fishermen  several  years  ago.  “Out  there” 
meant  deep  water,  offshore,  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  or  however  you  wished  to 
describe  it.  It  was  a place  far  different 
from  where  walleye  sport  anglers  were 
accustomed  to  fishing. 

Initial  skepticism  among  anglers  ran 
high,  but  it  did  not  take  long  for  news  of 
fantastic  catches  to  circulate.  Suddenly 
hundreds  of  long-time  Erie  walleye 
fishermen  were  joined  by  thousands  of 
new  faces  as  everyone  tried  to  cash  in  on 
the  bonanza. 

Traditional  fishing  methods  for  Erie’s 
yellow  pike,  as  the  natives  call  the 
walleye,  were  limited  to  trolling  plugs  or 
drifting  with  worm  harnesses  in  near- 
shore areas.  Anglers  rarely  ventured 
beyond  the  30-foot  or  40-foot  depths.  But 
inquisitive  anglers  of  the  1980s  found 
walleye  in  sizes  and  numbers  in  waters 
whose  depths  up  until  then  had  been 
probed  by  only  summer  salmon 
downriggers. 

The  Pennsylvania  deepwater  walleye 
explosion  reached  an  unbelievable  peak 
in  1985.  It  seemed  as  if  no  one  could  help 
but  catch  walleye. 

Yet  there  were  anglers  who  did  not 
catch  walleye.  Either  they  failed  to 
understand  the  necessary  techniques  or 
they  were  not  properly  equipped  to  han- 
dle the  deep  water. 

Let’s  run  down  the  most  effective 
techniques  for  deepwater  walleye  with  one 
of  the  lake’s  experts.  Chuck  Bucsek  of 
Edinboro  has  been  pounding  Lake  Erie 
for  12  years  in  pursuit  of  smallmouth, 
perch,  salmon,  trout,  and  of  course, 
walleye.  He  isn’t  afraid  to  experiment.  In 
seeking  deepwater  walleye,  Chuck  uses  a 
number  of  techniques.  His  advice  and  tips 
are  valuable  to  anyone  desiring  to  try  for 
Erie’s  yellow  pike. 

First,  Bucsek  points  out,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  that  Erie’s  walleyed  pike  are 
in  roving  schools.  These  big-water 
walleye  do  not  relate  to  structure,  but 
rather  to  water  temperature  and  location 
of  forage.  The  fish  of  deep  water  are 
generally  suspended.  Bucsek  finds  most 
of  his  summer  fish  in  25  to  35  feet  of 
water  over  60- foot  to  80- foot  depths. 

photos  by  the  author 


However,  the  fish  may  be  deeper  or 
shallower  at  certain  times;  he  has  taken 
’eye  on  the  bottom  in  80  feet  of  water  as 
well  as  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface. 
In  the  eastern  basin  walleye  have  been 
reported  suspended  over  depths  of  100 
feet  plus. 

“The  very  first  thing  one  has  to  do  is 
locate  baitfish  before  you  can  expect  to 
find  walleye,”  Bucsek  emphasizes.  “The 
most  important  piece  of  equipment 
for  this  chore  is  a chart  recorder. 
Flashers  just  don’t  hold  a candle  to  a 
good  graph  unit.” 

The  graph  doesn’t  always  mark  the 
walleye  because  the  fish  may  move  away 
from  the  sound  of  a motorboat,  but  it  is 
needed  to  establish  the  depth  of  large 
quantities  of  bait.  Once  a forage-holding 
area  is  located,  one  of  the  following  deep- 
water techniques  may  be  applied. 

Flat-lining 

“Flat-lining  is  simply  trolling  a lure  on 
a monofilament  line  straight  off  the  back 
of  the  boat,”  says  Bucsek.  “We  run  the 
lines  without  weight  and  let  the  crankbait 
control  the  depth. 

“For  walleye  in  the  open  water  of  the 
lake  I am  a firm  believer  in  using  4-  and 
6-pound-test  line.  Some  people  call  my 
fishing  buddies  and  me  crazy  for  using 
such  light  lines,  but  they  work.  The  fine- 
diameter  line  gets  those  crankbaits  to  their 
true  maximum  depths.  Because  bottom 
snags  will  not  be  encountered,  there  is  no 
problem  of  hanging  and  losing  a plug. 
And  walleye  don’t  hit  hard,  so  there  is  lit- 
tle chance  of  breaking  a line  from  the 
shock  of  a strike.” 

With  100  to  120  feet  of  light  line  out, 
Bucsek  says  a Norman  Deep  Little  N can 
be  trolled  at  25  feet  and  a Bagley  Double 
Deep  Kil’r  B II  at  28  to  30  feet.  “Extra 
sharp  hooks  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
a positive  hook  set.  The  drag  should  be 
set  very  light  for  the  initial  strike,  then 
tightened  up  as  you  fight  the  fish,” 
says  Bucsek. 

“When  running  light  line,  stiff  graphite 
rods  will  not  be  beneficial.  Besides,  a 
walleye  may  take  a bait  and  let  itself  be 
towed  right  along  with  the  boat.  On  a stiff 
rod  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  rod 
tip  bobbing.  That’s  why  I use  light  and 


ultralight  action  fiberglass  rods  with  light 
lines.  The  rod  tips  bob  up  and  down  to 
indicate  a fish  on. 

“Flat-lining  with  light  line  is  my  most 
productive  technique.  But  the  real  secret 
is  in  the  boat  control.  You  can’t  run  a 
straight  line  trolling  pass  and  expect  to 
take  very  many  walleye.  The  fish  spook 
to  the  left  and  right  when  the  boat  passes 
over.  Troll  a large  “S”  pattern  so  your 
crankbait  is  not  directly  behind  the  boat." 

Diving  planers 

A flat  line  will  take  care  of  walleye 
down  to  25  or  30  feet  of  water.  But  when 
the  ’eye  are  deeper,  a diving  planer  may 
be  used.  Diving  planers  are  in-line 
devices,  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
used  to  take  a bait  deeper  than  it  would 
normally  run.  One  such  unit  is  the  Dip- 
sy  Diver,  which  retails  for  under  $10. 

“For  diving  planers,  12-pound  test  is 
the  minimum  line  required  due  to  the 
force  of  the  planer  pulling  on  the  mono. 
A 10-  to  12-foot  leader  is  tied  between  the 
diving  planer  and  the  lure.  The  lure  could 
be  a crankbait,  spoon,  or  worm  harness. 

“With  a long  leader  behind  the  Dipsy 
Diver,  you  have  to  go  with  long  downrig- 
ging rods  in  the  9-  to  12-foot  lengths  to 
aid  in  landing  fish  at  boatside  because  the 
diving  planer  does  not  release  the  line,” 
adds  Bucsek. 

Each  diving  planer  includes  a chart  to 
tell  how  much  line  to  feed  out  to  reach 
a specific  depth.  Based  on  his  experience, 


Two  beauties  taken  from  the  Trench 
area  off  Walnut  Creek. 
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Bucsek  thinks  the  charts  are  reliable  to 
within  5 feet  of  the  actual  depth. 

Bucsek  says  he  has  only  limited  success 
with  diving  planers  for  walleye  fishing. 
“Unlike  salmon,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
detect  a strike  of  a light-biting  walleye 
with  these  devices  because  of  the  terrific 
drag  from  the  planer.  Their  main  use  is 
for  the  angler  who  does  not  have 
downriggers  or  wire  line  rods  to  reach 
the  deep  fish.” 

Side  planers 

Side  planers  are  used  to  place  lures  on 
either  side  of  the  boat  while  trolling.  The 
surface-running  planers  run  parallel  to  the 
boat  because  the  boards  are  constructed 
at  an  angle.  There  are  side  planers  on  the 
market  ranging  from  short  boards  of 
around  12  inches  to  large  double  boards 
exceeding  30  inches. 

From  Bucsek’s  viewpoint,  the  large 
double  boards  are  far  superior  because 
they  track  better,  handle  rougher  water, 
and  can  put  lures  farther  off  the  port  or 
starboard  sides. 

“Side  planers  are  extremely  effective 
when  fish  are  up.  When  the  walleye  are 
within  20  feet  of  the  surface,  boat  noise 
parts  a school  like  Moses  parting  the 
Red  Sea. 

“Both  deep  and  shallow  diving  crank- 
baits  are  used  on  planers,  with  the  actual 
bait  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  fish. 
Sometimes  the  fish  are  just  under  the  sur- 
face, so  a plug  diving  only  four  or  five 
feet  is  all  that  is  needed.” 

Large  side  planers  require  an  upright 
mast  or  pole  mounted  in  the  boat  to  sup- 
port the  tow  line  above  the  water  line  be- 
tween boat  and  planer. 

The  rigging  process  is  simple.  Run  the 
planer  board  out  on  the  tow  line.  Play  the 
crankbait  out  about  25  or  30  feet,  slip  the 
ring  eye  of  the  release  onto  the  tow  line, 
and  then  clip  the  fishing  line  into  the 
release.  The  release  slides  down  the  tow 
line  toward  the  planer  with  the  fishing  line 
attached.  When  the  walleye  strikes  the 
lure,  it  pulls  the  line  free  of  the  clip. 

“Side  planers  are  the  best  way  to  han- 
dle spooky  walleye,  but  there  are  some 
problems,”  continues  Bucsek.  “The  big- 
gest disadvantage  is  getting  a hook  set. 
When  a walleye  hits  and  hopefully  snaps 
the  line  out  of  the  release,  there  is  a lot 
of  slack  line  in  that  sharp  angle  between 
the  rod,  planer  and  fish  which  must  be 
taken  up  before  the  hook  can  be  set.  Just 
reel  like  crazy.” 

A commercially  made  outfit  with 
planer  board  mast  and  retrieval  system 
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may  run  $200.  Bucsek  says  an  innovative 
angler  can  build  his  own  boards  and  pole 
for  a quarter  of  the  cost. 

Downrigging 

Most  anglers  have  an  idea  what 
downriggers  are  and  how  they  work.  A 
large  spool  of  wire  cable  supports  a heavy 
lead  ball  that  is  raised  and  lowered  on  the 
cable  by  a motor  or  by  hand  cranking. 
The  monofilament  fishing  line  is  placed 
in  a line  release  attached  to  the  ball. 
Strictly  for  salmon  fishing,  right?  Not 
any  longer. 

“Downrigging  provides  you  with  con- 
trolled depth  of  any  lure  you  wish  to  use,” 
says  Bucsek.  “Shallow  and  deep-diving 
crankbaits,  spoons,  spinners,  worm 
harnesses  or  whatever— you  can  put  it  at 
an  exact  depth,  as  deep  as  you  wish,  with 
a downrigger.” 

A couple  of  problems  had  to  be  over- 
come before  anglers  could  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  downrigging  for  walleye.  First, 
rigger  releases  were  designed  for  hard- 
hitting salmon.  Walleye  rarely  pull  the 
line  free  from  the  standard  salmon  release 
clip.  Special  light-touch  walleye  releases 
are  now  available,  and  are  very  popular 
with  anglers  on  Erie. 

However,  Bucsek  does  not  like  to  use 
the  walleye  releases  because  hard-pulling 
crankbaits  frequently  trigger  false  releases 
with  the  light-touch  releases. 

“I  modified  offshore  releases,  not  to 
create  an  easy-to-trip  release,  but  to  pro- 
vide a better  indicator  of  a walleye  on  the 
rigger.  The  standard  release  attached  to 
the  cannonball  is  about  6 inches  long.  I 
replaced  the  short  wire  with  a 30-inch 
length.  When  you  tighten  your  rods  to  the 
rigger,  the  release  is  pulled  upwards.  With 
a short  release,  a hooked  walleye  has  very 
little  arch  to  tug  at.  However,  with  a 
30-inch  wire  on  the  release,  the  arch  is 
much  greater,  so  a walleye’s  resistance 
gives  a noticeable  bounce  in  the  rod  tip. 
If  you  know  a walleye  has  taken  your  bait, 
you  can  snap  the  line  free  from  the  release 
and  bring  in  the  fish.” 

The  second  necessary  adjustment  was 
increasing  the  amount  of  line  between  the 
cannonball  and  the  lure.  In  salmon  fishing 
anglers  had  discovered  that  the  cannon- 
ball acted  as  an  attractor  for  those  fish, 
so  a short  lead  was  general  practice.  But 
'eye  anglers  soon  realized  that  the  ball  was 
a turn-off  for  their  target  species.  Just  as 
motor  noise  disturbed  the  walleye,  the 
cannonball  also  spooked  the  fish.  Bucsek 
runs  30  to  50  feet  of  line  between  the  ball 
and  lure  when  walleye  fishing  instead  of 


5 or  10  feet  when  salmon  fishing. 

Downrigger  fishing  requires  a con- 
siderable outlay  of  funds.  With  a couple 
of  moderately  priced  downriggers,  bases, 
balls,  releases  and  rods,  the  investment 
could  approach  $400— perhaps  more  than 
the  occasional  Erie  angler  cares  to  spend. 

Wire  line 

Within  the  last  three  years,  wire  line 
fishing  for  yellows  has  swept  Lake  Erie. 
Although  Bucsek  has  tried  wire  line,  he 
does  not  use  it  on  a regular  basis. 

“What  1 don't  like  about  wire  is  the  lack 
of  fighting  done  by  walleye  taken  on  wire. 
There  is  no  playing  the  fish;  you  just 
crank  it  in  slowly.  I would  rather  not  use 
wire  as  long  as  I can  reach  the  fish  with 
monofilament  and  enjoy  the  fight.” 

On  the  other  hand,  many  anglers  find 
wire  line  to  be  an  inexpensive,  highly  pro- 
ductive technique  for  deepwater  eye.  Ten- 
pound  stainless  steel  wire  is  approximate- 
ly the  same  diameter  as  10-pound 
monofilament,  and  may  be  spooled  on  a 


standard  free-spool  casting  reel  matched 
with  a fiberglass  rod  of  6 or  7 feet.  Your 
entire  investment  may  only  run  $70. 

Wire  can  put  a diving  crankbait  as  deep 
as  necessary  for  Erie  ’eye.  It  is  possible 
to  run  big-lipped  crankbaits  at  70  feet  or 
more  on  wire  line.  There  is  no  stretch 
to  wire,  so  hooks  are  set  automatically. 
Actually,  if  an  angler  reacts  by  setting  the 
hook,  chances  are  that  the  plug  will  be 
ripped  out  of  the  fish’s  mouth.  And 
because  of  no  stretch,  even  the  smallest 
fish  taking  the  bait  is  easily  detected 
regardless  of  how  much  wire  is  out. 

Vertical  jigging 

All  the  methods  discussed  so  far  have 
been  trolling  approaches.  In  the  big-water 
situation,  trolling  helps  to  eliminate  un- 
productive water  quickly.  But  even  when 
a concentration  of  walleye  is  found, 
casting  has  little  application  on  Erie— 
the  fish  are  generally  deeper  than  you  can 
possibly  crank  your  deepest-diving  bait. 
But  Bucsek  says  there  is  one  method  that 


may  be  used  for  a change  of  pace. 

“Jigging  heavyweight  spoons  right 
under  the  boat  can  be  fun  as  well  as  very 
effective  on  the  walleye  at  times.  First  you 
have  to  find  a good  concentration  of  fish, 
and  then  the  weather  has  to  cooperate. 
Unfortunately,  the  chop  on  the  lake  usual- 
ly precludes  vertical  jigging. 

“If  you  would  like  to  try  jigging  to  catch 
some  deepwater  walleye,  here  is  what  you 
will  need— a 6-  to  7-foot  medium/heavy 
graphite  rod  with  a casting  reel  spooled 
with  12-  to  14-pound-test  monofilament, 
and  several  jigging  spoons  in  the  3/4-  to 
1 '/2-ounce  range.  The  heavier  the  spoon, 
the  easier  it  is  to  keep  contact  with  it  in 
choppy  conditions.” 

Bucsek  recommends  casting  the  spoon 
ahead  of  the  drifting  boat,  working  it  with 
small  snaps  as  it  sinks.  If  nothing  nails 
the  spoon  by  the  time  it  is  directly  under 
the  boat,  push  the  free  spool  to  let  the 
flashy  bait  flutter  toward  the  bottom. 
Engage  the  line,  pump  the  rod  a few 
times,  and  wind  in  the  spoon  for  another 


cast  before  the  lure  drifts  too  far  behind 
the  boat.  On  a relatively  calm  day  a good 
angler  can  catch  walleye  as  deep  as  70  feet 
using  this  method. 

Select  the  deep-water  techniques  that 
fit  your  style  of  fishing  and  your  pocket- 
book.  If  you  don’t  have  downriggers  for 
the  extremely  deep  fish,  try  diving 
planers  or  wire  line.  If  you  think  your 
motor  is  scattering  shallower  walleye  but 
you  don’t  have  side  planers  to  get  your 
lures  away  from  the  boat,  give  casting 
spoons  a try  while  drifting.  Be  prepared 
to  switch  methods;  don’t  expect  one  ap- 
proach to  work  all  the  time. 

Finally,  safety  must  always  be  stressed 
with  planning  to  fish  Lake  Erie.  Be  sure 
you  have  navigational  aides  and  know  how 
to  use  them.  Never  attempt  to  run  out  in 
marginal  weather  or  when  a storm  is 
threatening.  The  walleye  will  still  be  there 
another  day.  [f*] 
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Largemouth  bass  have  a critically 
important  role  as  the  dominant 
and  sometimes  only  piscivorous 
predator  in  many  Pennsylvania  lakes  and 
ponds.  Piscivorous  means  feeding  on  fish, 
and  fish  can  be  a major  part  of  the 
largemouth  bass  diet.  The  overall  balance 
and  health  of  a fish  community  can  de- 
pend, in  many  instances,  on  predation  by 
largemouth  bass.  In  its  role  as  dominant 
predator  in  a fish  community,  the 
largemouth  bass  feeds  on  small  fishes, 
especially  sunfishes,  thus  keeping  them 
from  becoming  overabundant. 

If  sunfish  populations  are  not  held  in 
check  by  effective  predation,  their 
numbers  can  increase  until  individual  fish 
cannot  find  enough  food  to  grow  well. 
When  fish  can  find  only  enough  food  to 
maintain  life  but  not  enough  to  increase 
in  size  with  a normal  growth  rate,  they 
are  said  to  be  stunted. 

Fish  communities  with  extraordinary 
numbers  of  small  sunfish  and  few  or  no 
intermediate-size  and  large  bass  are  often 
typical  of  small  lakes  and  ponds  where 
even  a few  anglers  fishing  for  bass  each 
year  are  enough  to  catch  all  the  bass  large 
enough  to  have  been  feeding  on  fish.  As 
fishing  pressure  has  increased  over  the 
past  two  decades  on  state-owned  and 
other  public  lakes,  excessive  largemouth 
bass  harvest  has  become  evident.  When 
fishing  pressure  is  high  enough  to  catch 
many  of  the  desirable-size  fish,  it  can 
have  a destabilizing  effect  and  lead  to  an 
unbalanced  fish  community.  When  in- 
tense fish  pressure  is  directed  at 
largemouth  bass  and  bluegill  sunfish,  an 
unbalanced  fish  community  may  result 
composed  of  small  sunfish  and  very  few 
legal-sized  bass. 

An  abundance  of  small  sunfish  eat  bass 
eggs  and  compete  with  young  bass  for 
food,  so  the  sunfish  are  able  to  limit  the 
numbers  of  piscivorous  predatory  large- 
mouth bass  and  perpetuate  the  unbal- 
anced condition.  Detecting  and  correcting 
unbalanced  fish  communities  is  a major 
task  in  managing  fisheries. 

Balance 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  fish  com- 
munity which  are  important  to  the  con- 
cept of  balance.  First  is  the  variety  of  fish 
species  that  make  up  the  community.  In 
a lake,  the  most  simple  fish  community 
might  be  composed  of  largemouth  bass 
and  bluegill  sunfish.  The  fish  community 
becomes  more  complex  when  additional 
fish  species  occur.  Typical  members  of 
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more  complex  communities  might  in- 
clude chain  pickerel  and  other  piscivorous 
predators,  as  well  as  pumpkinseed  sun- 
fish  and  yellow  perch. 

The  idea  of  community  balance  is  rele- 
vant regardless  of  the  complexity  of  the 
community.  For  a typical  fish  communi- 
ty to  be  in  balance,  there  must  be  small 
prey  or  forage  fishes  and  large  fish  that 
eat  other  fish.  In  a simple  fish  communi- 
ty, bluegills  and  small  bass  are  the 
prey  and  large  bass  are  the  fish- 
eating predators. 

Size  of  fish  is  the  second  aspect  of 
balance.  Small  bass  do  not  prey  on  other 
fish.  Bass  do  not  eat  many  fish  until  they 
reach  a length  of  8-9  inches  and  are  about 
three  years  old.  At  this  size  they  begin 
eating  small  fish,  but  it  does  not  take 
many  fish  to  satisfy  them  and  they  con- 
tinue to  eat  insect  larvae  and  crayfish. 

Fish  in  the  diet  of  largemouth  bass  are 
important  for  continued  rapid  growth  and 
good  health,  which  allows  sexual  maturity 
and  reproduction.  Bass  over  12  inches  are 
effective  predators  on  smaller  fish,  in- 
cluding their  own  young.  A diet  of  fish 
allows  the  largemouth  bass  to  put  on  lots 
of  weight,  especially  when  they  are  over 
12  inches  long.  At  these  sizes  bass  in- 
crease more  in  weight  than  they  do  in 
length,  thus  becoming  more  robust.  Bass 
less  than  12  inches  eat  fewer  and  smaller 
forage  fish  than  do  larger  bass.  The  ability 
of  these  smaller  bass  to  control  forage  fish 
populations  is  limited  to  small-size  prey 
and  limited  by  the  number  of  bass 
available  to  eat  the  small  fish. 

The  abundance  or  numbers  of  in- 
dividual fish  of  various  species  in  the 
community  is  the  third  aspect  of  balance. 
For  a fish  community  to  be  in  balance, 
each  fish  species  must  have  small  fish  (in- 
dicating continued  successful  reproduc- 
tion), intermediate-size  fish  (indicating 
survival  and  growth),  and  large  fish  that 
are  sexually  mature,  effective  predators 
and  desirable  to  anglers. 

The  abundance  or  numbers  of  various 
sizes  of  fish  in  each  species  is  how  fish 
biologists  measure  balance.  Anglers  can 
also  get  a sense  of  a fish  community’s 
balance  by  the  numbers  and  sizes  of  fish 
they  catch.  Fish  biologists  try  to  catch 
large  samples  (more  than  200)  of  a fish 
species  to  judge  the  state  of  balance  of  the 
fish  community.  They  also  try  to  collect 
these  samples  from  many  parts  of  the  lake 
and  throughout  the  year  to  ensure  that  the 
sample  is  a fair  representation  of  the  fish 
that  live  there.  Anglers  need  to  be 
cautious  about  drawing  conclusions  from 


small  catches  at  one  time  of  the  year 
within  limited  areas  of  the  lake. 

When  about  four  to  six  largemouth  bass 
are  over  12  inches  out  of  every  10  bass 
taken  over  eight  inches,  the  bass  popula- 
tion can  be  considered  in  balance.  When 
about  two  to  four  bluegills  are  caught  over 
six  inches  out  of  every  10  bluegills  taken 
over  three  inches,  the  bluegill  population 
can  be  considered  in  balance. 

More  complex  fish  communities  may 
include  more  than  one  piscivorous 
predator  fish  and  several  panfish  or  forage 
fish  species  and  can  have  the  state  of 
balance  analyzed  using  similar  measures 
of  abundance  of  various  size  fish.  If  there 
are  too  many  or  too  few  small  fish  or  too 
many  or  too  few  large  fish,  the  commu- 
nity can  be  considered  out  of  balance. 

Causes  of  unbalance 

There  can  be  many  causes  for 
unbalanced  fish  communities.  Before  cor- 
rective action  is  taken  to  bring  a fish  com- 
munity into  balance,  the  cause  of  the  un- 
balanced condition  should  be  identified. 

Man  is  also  a piscivorous  predator. 
Anglers,  through  the  harvest  of  fish,  can 
have  a profound  effect  on  the  balance  of 
a fish  community.  Largemouth  bass  are 
the  most  sought-after  fish  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  nation,  for  that  matter.  Sunfish 
are  a popular  fish  for  the  pan.  Most 
anglers  are  delighted  when  they  find  a 
lake  in  which  all  of  the  bass  or  sunfish 
they  catch  are  legal  or  desirable  size.  The 
angler’s  pleasure  may  be  short-lived 
because  when  there  are  no  small  fish  to 
replace  the  large  ones  that  are  removed, 
the  good  fishing  will  not  last  long.  When 
a fish  community  is  unbalanced  because 
only  large  fish  are  present,  reproduction 
may  have  stopped  or  excessive  deaths  are 
occurring  during  the  fishes’  early  life. 
Such  a fish  community  will  change  rapid- 
ly with  heavy  fishing  pressure.  Either  the 
fish  will  become  scarce,  or  more  likely, 
another  fish  species  will  become  abun- 
dant. Anglers  frequently  complain  when 
most  of  the  fish  they  catch  are  small  and 
large  sunfish  and  legal  bass  are  only  rare- 
ly taken.  Such  situations  are  typical  when 
fishing  pressure  is  heavy  and  the  fish  are 
reproducing  satisfactorily.  When  an  un- 
balanced fishery  can  be  attributed  to 
fishing  pressure  and  excessive  angler 
harvest  of  fish,  regulations  can  be  an  ef- 
fective tool  to  help  restore  and  maintain 
balance  in  the  fish  community. 

Regulations 

Fishing  regulations  affect  the  fishing 


activity  of  anglers.  Commonwealth  inland 
regulations  for  bass  in  lakes  affect  the 
seasons,  size  and  number  of  bass  that  an 
angler  can  keep.  The  current  closed 
season  for  bass  in  lakes  coincides  with 
their  spawning  time.  This  has  con- 
siderable emotional  appeal,  but  the  real 
reason  is  that  for  17  percent  of  the  year, 
bass  cannot  be  harvested  from  lakes. 
Because  bass  feed  very  actively  at  this 
time  of  year  while  attending  their  nests 
and  young  and  fishing  pressure  is  at  its 
peak,  the  closed  season  probably 
reduces  the  potential  bass  harvest  by 
40-50  percent.  Even  more  restrictive 
seasons  of  perhaps  a few  weeks  would 
have  the  potential  to  reduce  the  harvest 
greatly  and  would  be  very  effective  in 
combating  the  effects  of  overharvest  on 
the  balance  of  the  bass  population. 

The  current  statewide  minimum  size  is 
12  inches  for  bass  from  lakes.  This 
minimum  size  limit  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect bass  from  anglers  through  four  years 
of  their  life.  This  protection  should  allow 
about  half  the  female  bass  to  spawn  at 
least  once  before  they  are  large  enough 
for  anglers  to  harvest.  An  equally  impor- 
tant reason  to  protect  bass  in  lakes  until 
they  are  12  inches  is  that  it  allows  them 
to  be  an  effective  fish-eating  predator 
for  a year  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  harvested. 

The  current  creel  limit  of  six  bass  per 
day  does  little  to  protect  bass  in  lakes. 
Only  on  few  fishing  trips  do  anglers  ever 
catch  six  bass,  so  the  creel  limit  has  no 
effect  in  protecting  bass  until  an  in- 
dividual angler  has  reached  the  limit  and 
must  return  to  the  water  those  legal-size 
bass  that  could  have  been  kept  if  the  creel 
limit  were  higher.  Reducing  the  creel 
limit,  even  to  one  or  two  bass,  also  does 
little  to  reduce  overall  harvest,  but  it  may 
serve  to  redistribute  the  harvested  bass  to 
more  anglers.  The  redistribution  of  the 
bass  harvest  to  more  anglers  is  desirable 
in  promoting  angler  satisfaction. 

Fishing  pressure  is  expected  to  continue 
to  increase.  Angler  interest  in  catching 
bass  will  undoubtedly  grow,  perhaps  at 
an  even  faster  rate.  As  fishery  managers 
identify  problems  with  fish  communities 
and  bass  populations  that  can  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  excessive  fishing  pressure, 
then  more  conservative  regulations  are 
appropriate. 


R.  L.  Hoopes  is  Warmwater  Unit  leader 
in  the  Commission  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management. 
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Spinfishing  with  Worms 

for 

Spring  Trout 

by  David  R.  Thompson 


This  hole  in  Little  Juniata 
Creek  received  plenty  of 
fishing  pressure  after  it 
was  stocked  with  trout. 
Still,  a worm  fished  slow- 
ly along  the  bottom  let  a 
young  angler  catch  this 
trout,  with  help  from  an 
enthusiastic  netter. 


baitfishing  specialist  remarked 
to  me  after  he’d  caught  another 
fish  that  “Just  because  everybody 
does  it  doesn’t  mean  everyone  does  it 
well.”  He  was  referring  to  fishing  for  ear- 
ly season  trout  with  worms,  a bait  that  he 
used  with  finesse.  He  applied  a gentle 
touch  to  worm  fishing  that  elevated  it  to 
an  art  form.  And  as  good  art  evokes  a 
positive  response  from  people,  his  ap- 
proach to  worm  fishing  received  a 
favorable  response  from  trout. 

Angling  for  trout  with  worms  may  ap- 
pear to  be  kids’  stuff.  The  common  earth- 
worm certainly  is  no  new,  exotic  bait  that 
requires  an  introduction.  Even  youngsters 
who  are  still  wet  behind  the  ears  as 
anglers  manage  to  enjoy  at  least  modest 
success  at  what  superior  fishermen  might 
refer  to  as  “worm  dunking.” 
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Yet,  seasoned  anglers  who  supposedly 
know  the  score  where  worm  fishing  is 
concerned  seldom  think  highly  enough  of 
the  lowly  worm  to  explore  its  full  poten- 
tial and  continually  improve  as  bait 
fishermen.  Consequently,  fishing  worms 
well  remains  a challenge  for  many  of  us 
and  requires  a fresh  outlook. 

Now  in  early  sping  is  when  to  focus  on 
worm  fishing.  The  earth  is  dampened  by 
showers.  Earthworms  are  accessible  just 
below  the  ground  surface,  especially  in 
gardens.  Some  of  them  are  washed  by  rain 
into  trout  streams,  becoming  easy  prey  for 
hungry  stocked  trout.  Even  trout  that 
never  have  seen  a worm  recognize  it  as 
food.  Even  so,  for  the  angler  to  be  suc- 
cessful, a bait  must  be  presented  so  that 
trout  don’t  become  defensive  (worm  shy) 
and  instead  are  aggressive  feeders. 


At  right,  Bridger  Thompson  caught  this 
trout  on  2-pound-test  line.  His  ultralight 
spinning  gear  and  worms  are  winning 
combos  for  spring  trout. 

Locating  an  aggressive  trout  in  early 
spring  is  rewarding  because  its  efforts  to 
steal  your  worm  will  capture  your  un- 
divided attention  as  surely  as  the  last 
pages  in  a mystery  novel.  And  like  the 
thriller  whose  outcome  isn’t  known,  the 
outcome  of  the  suspense  created  by  an 
aggressive  trout  tugging  a worm  remains 
a mystery  until  the  fisherman  himself 
causes  a satisfying  ending.  The  question 
is,  is  he  enough  of  a craftsman  to  choose 
the  proper  tools  for  his  fishing  and  use 
them  properly?  Assuming  that  he 
is  properly  equipped  and  trained, 


the  trout  fishing  story  will  have  a 
happy  conclusion. 

Ultralight  tackle 

To  catch  early  season  trout  with  worms, 


tools  of  the  trade  can  vary;  however, 
ultralight  spinning  tackle  is  an  excellent 
choice.  My  favorite  rod  weighs  only  a few 
ounces  and  is  five  feet  long.  (Sometimes 
I wish  the  rod  were  smaller.)  The  open- 


face  reel  matches  the  rod  so  that  the  out- 
fit is  balanced  and  a joy  to  use.  The 
average  trout  of  9 to  10  inches  is  fun  to 
catch  and  yet  the  rod  is  suitable  for  play- 
ing larger  fish  of  12  or  more  inches  that 
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are  prone  to  take  worms  and  night- 
crawlers  at  this  time  of  year. 

An  ultralight  spinning  outfit  is  ideal  for 
fishing  creeks  and  most  lakes.  It  isn’t 
necessary  or  recommended  that  long 
casts  be  made.  Concentrate  instead  on 
cautiously  approaching  water  that  you  in- 
tend to  fish  and  make  short  casts  that 
place  the  worm  without  commotion  above 
the  hole,  eddy,  rock  or  submerged  log. 
Then  let  the  bait  wash  naturally  in  the 
current  into  the  target  water.  Next,  brace 
yourself  for  a trout’s  solid  tug. 

Hatchery  trout  become  opportunists 
like  other  creatures  that  must  hustle  and 
use  energy  to  survive.  In  spring,  they 
aren’t  finicky  feeders  and  will  eat  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  worms,  including 
garden  worms,  leaf  worms,  manure 
worms,  and  red  wigglers,  to  name  some. 
Trout,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  also 
take  nightcrawlers. 

Although  any  earthworm  or  night- 
crawler  is  suitable  bait,  the  worm-fishing 
specialist  is  selective.  He  avoids  skimpy 
worms,  preferring  ones  that  are  about  2Vi 
to  3 inches.  Garden  worms  of  that  size 
are  fine  as  are  those  known  as  blackheads. 
Nightcrawlers  of  similar  size  or  slightly 
longer  also  are  good.  These  baits  are  large 
enough  for  trout  to  find  easily  even  if  the 
stream  is  high  and  murky. 

Hooks,  line 

A size  6 hook  is  a good  choice  for 
worm  fishing.  An  earthworm  that  is  about 
3 inches  should  be  hooked  just  once 
through  its  collar  so  that  the  head  and  tail 
ends  dangle,  giving  the  bait  a natural  ap- 
pearance. A healthy  earthworm  hooked 
in  this  manner  will  wiggle  and  that  move- 
ment entices  trout. 

If  the  bait  is  longer  than  3 inches,  it  can 
be  hooked  through  the  collar  and  again 
midway  below  so  that  the  tail  is  not  so 
long  that  a trout  will  break  it  before 
mouthing  the  entire  bait. 

Using  4-pound-test  line,  these  baits 
bring  best  results  when  fished  on  or  close 
to  the  stream  bottom.  In  early  spring 
when  waters  often  are  high,  crimp  a split- 
shot  to  the  line  about  eight  inches  above 
the  hook  to  take  the  worm  to  the  bottom. 
Then  the  important  thing  is  to  fish  the  bait 
slowly,  allowing  it  to  drift  or  tumble  along 
the  bottom  and  into  each  pocket  of  water 
deep  enough  to  shelter  a trout. 

If  the  water  happens  to  be  clear  and  low 
and  you  don’t  see  trout,  don’t  bet  that 
none  is  there.  Trout  are  well-camouflaged 
and  the  slightest  ripple  hides  them. 
Therefore,  fish  all  possible  hides 


thoroughly  and  if  a spot  looks  particularly 
good  don’t  give  up  on  it  too  soon.  Trout 
waters  that  are  fished  hard  in  spring  often 
require  patience  and  sometimes  an  in- 
novative approach. 

Excellent  strategy 

One  morning  last  spring,  for  instance, 
I was  fishing  a mountain  run  that  recent- 
ly had  received  an  in-season  trout  stock- 
ing. Several  anglers  had  fished  ahead  of 
me  and  each  stopped  to  try  his  luck  at  a 
pool  created  by  a tree  that  had  fallen  into 
the  water.  None  of  them  caught  a trout. 
When  my  friend  who  specializes  in  worm 
fishing  reached  the  same  pool,  I stopped 
fishing  to  watch  him. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  select  a fresh 
angleworm  that  he  hooked  carefully 
through  the  collar.  Like  the  other 
fishermen,  he  cast  upstream  and  let  the 
bait  flow  into  the  pool  under  the  tree.  He 
kept  the  line  tight,  thereby  eliminating 
slack  from  interfering  with  his  detecting 
a bite.  After  the  worm  was  on  the  bot- 
tom in  the  pool  for  several  minutes,  he 
cast  upstream  again  and  repeated  the  pro- 
cedure. He  did  this  four  times  without 
getting  a strike. 

Finally,  he  cast  the  worm  to  the 


downstream  edge  of  the  pool  where  the 
water  was  more  shallow  and  immediate- 
ly a trout  socked  the  bait.  He  caught  the 
fish  that  apparently  had  been  scared  out 
of  the  main  pool  and  for  the  time  being 
was  holding  in  a less  obvious  place  that 
the  other  anglers  failed  to  fish. 

In  fishing  for  early  season  trout  with 
worms,  it  is  worthwhile  to  probe  the  deep 
water  thoroughly  with  your  bait.  Often 
trout  are  there  even  though  such  water  is 
fished  hard.  Trout  become  wary  in  these 
places  and  refuse  to  bite  until  fishing 
pressure  has  relaxed.  That  is  when  to 
tempt  trout  with  an  earthworm  that  is  live- 
ly, properly  hooked  and  fished  slowly 
along  the  bottom. 

Finding  trout  and  enticing  them  to  bite 
is  only  half  the  challenge.  Anglers  next 
must  be  able  to  hook  them— something 
that  many  fishermen  wish  they  did  more 
often.  My  friend  who  catches  trout  in 
spring  uses  techniques  that  others  can  use 
to  advantage. 

“When  the  worm  is  drifting  in  the  cur- 
rent and  suddenly  stops,  I’m  alert  to  the 
possibility  that  a trout  has  it,”  he  said.  “I 
reel  in  line  very  slowly,  keeping  the  rod 
tip  pointed  toward  the  bait  until  there  is 
no  slack.  If  a trout  has  the  worm,  I usual- 
ly can  detect  movement  or  feel  the  trout 
tug.  Once  I conclude  that  a trout  has  the 
bait,  I wait  until  the  fish  makes  the  next 
move.  If  it  tugs  sharply  or  if  I feel  the  line 
tightening,  I set  the  hook.  The  important 
thing  is  not  to  react  instantly  when  a trout 
bites  a worm.  Give  it  time.” 

In  hooking  a trout,  he  lifts  the  rod  up 
and  back  so  that  his  forearm  comes 
straight  back  toward  his  shoulder. 

“This  is  pretty  much  a natural  reflex; 
however,  a lot  of  fishermen  pull  so 
forcefully  that  the  line  snaps  or  the  bait 
comes  back  and  smacks  them  on  the 
head.  If  you  remove  slack  line  as  the  trout 
bites,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  pull  hard.  A 
firm,  upward  sweep  of  Lie  forearm  is  ade- 
quate,” he  said. 

A worm  fisherman  wants  to  catch  trout 
to  take  home  to  eat.  He  seeks  stocked  fish 
that  are  intended  for  the  frying  pan  and 
to  that  end  the  common  worm  fished  on 
light  spinning  tackle  is  an  effective 
combination.  Success,  however, 
depends  not  only  on  mastering  simple 
techniques  but  having  the  right  attitude 
toward  worms. 

The  worm  is  the  all-American  trout 
bait,  which  means  it’s  a pretty  classy  crit- 
ter. And  that’s  why  a worm  fishing 
specialist  is  in  a class  all  by  himself  . . . 
with  the  trout  to  prove  it.  [pa] 
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As  a kid  growing  up  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  cities,  I used  to  fantasize  about  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  remote  areas  I read  about 
in  the  glossy  pages  of  slick  national  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  publications.  Imagine 
living  in  the  woods  of 
Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin with  that  great 
musky  or  bass  fishing 
close  to  home!  Or 
what  about  trout 
fishing  in  the 
Rockies?  Pike  or 
walleye  in  Canada? 

Reflecting  on  all  this  half  a lifetime 
later,  and  after  visiting  these  “exotic” 
spots  and  a lot  more,  I’ve  come  to  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  I still  live  in 
Philadelphia  but  my  perspective  has 
changed.  I’ve  fished  for  smallmouth  in 
three  Canadian  provinces  and  four  states 
but  the  biggest  I’ve  ever  taken  fell  to  a jig- 
and-pig  combination  in  the  Schuylkill 
River,  about  20  minutes  from  my  home. 
Twenty  years  ago,  a trip  to  Ontario  for 
walleye  was  a bust.  My  first  of  that 
species  came  from  the  Delaware  River  in 
Bucks  County.  I’ve  fished  for  pike  in 
Alaska,  Ontario  and  Quebec  but  never 
saw  a larger  fish  than  the  one  on  the  wall 
of  Harry  Neffs  Sport  Fishin’  Outlet  in 
Center  Square,  Montgomery  County.  The 
owner  took  the  21-pounder  from  nearby 
Green  Lane  Reservoir. 

The  tale  of  my  first  trout,  first  musky 
and  first  fly-caught  striped  bass  are  all 
similar.  I think  the  lesson  is  simply  that 
we  spend  most  of  our  time— hence  do 
most  of  our  fishing— close  to  home,  in  my 
case  the  densely  populated  greater 
Philadelphia  area.  I am  impressed  with 
the  diversity  of  sport  my  neighborhood 
has  to  offer.  A rough  circle  on  a map 
around  the  city  to  a distance  of  25  or  30 
miles— say  an  hour’s  drive  or  less— 
encompasses,  within  its  perimeter,  dozens 
of  good  fishing  sites  and  a rich  variety  of 
gamefish  opportunities  for  the 
metropolitan-based  angler. 

To  survey  the  smorgasbord,  pick  your 
favorite  type  of  fishing  or  species  and  get 
out  some  maps  of  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  on  where, 
when  and  how  you  can  enjoy  some  real 
fishing  fun,  even  if,  like  me,  you’re  a 
city  slicker. 

Bass 

Smallmouth  bass  are  plentiful  in  many 
local  waters.  In  the  Schuylkill  River,  from 
above  Valley  Forge  clear  into  the  city  they 
can  be  caught  by  shore-based  or  boat 


anglers  from  spring  through.  Jigs  topped 
with  plastic  tails  or  pork  frogs,  spin- 
nerbaits  and  various  crankbaits  all  work 
well.  Prime  areas  to  work  include  the 
Betzwood/ Valley  Forge  stretch,  around 


the  mouths  of  the  Perkiomen  and  Valley 
creeks,  above  and  below  the  Norristown 
dam  and  around  Conshohocken.  The 
rocks  from  Flat  Rock  Dam  and  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon  Creek  are 
worth  a try,  too.  This  last  stretch  is  ac- 
tually within  the  city  limits! 

Perkiomen  Creek,  the  Schuylkill’s 
largest  tributary  in  this  area,  teems  with 
smaller  bass  and  panfish.  Wade  it 
anywhere  from  Green  Lane  to  the  junc- 
tion. There  are  some  posted  areas,  but  ac- 
cess is  generally  easy  around  Schwenks- 
ville,  Collegeville  and  Oaks.  You’ll  have 
top-notch  action  with  tiny  twister  tail  jigs 
or  small  streamer  flies.  If  you  live  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  city  or  its  suburbs, 
try  the  Neshaminy  or  the  Delaware  into 
which  it  flows.  The  Delaware  has  a long 
reputation  as  smallmouth  water.  Strike 
out  for  the  Trenton/Yardley  area  or 
Washington’s  Crossing  State  Park. 

The  Delaware  is  also  good  largemouth 
water  down  around  Croydon  and  Bristol. 
There  are  launching  facilities  and  marinas 
at  Croydon  and  down  to  Linden  Avenue 
in  northeast  Philadelphia.  You  may  also 
want  to  try  the  Commission  access  at 
Milnor  and  Princeton  avenues  (Tacony 
Access)  and  the  Frankford  Arsenal  Ac- 
cess. You’ll  do  well  to  invest  most  of  your 
time  exploring  coves,  harbors  and  creek 
mouths  off  the  main  river.  Places  like 
Dredge  Harbor  on  the  Jersey  side  and 
Tullytown  cove  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
are  worth  investigating.  Again,  spinner- 
baits,  jigs  and  crankbaits  should  all  be 
given  a trial.  This  is  tidal  water, 
remember,  so  you  can  better  locate  fish- 
holding structure  during  low  water  stages. 
Come  back  at  higher  tides  to  try  these 
spots.  Local  papers  give  daily  tide 
information. 

Other  recommended  productive  large- 
mouth  waters  include  the  reservoir  at 
Churchville,  Lake  Nockamixon,  Lake 
Towhee  (Bucks  County),  Green  Lane 
Reservoir  (Montgomery),  Marsh  Creek 


Lake  (Chester)  and  Springton  Reservoir 
(Delaware).  Two  good  fishing  patterns  for 
the  summer  are  plastic  worms  and  crank- 
baits around  windy  points,  or  jigs  around 
large  rock  structure. 

Though  the  water 
may  be  deep  in  some 
of  these  lakes,  don’t 
spend  too  much  time 
testing  the  depths  in 
summer.  Tests  have 
shown  the  oxygen 
levels  are  often  insuffi- 
cient for  bass  below  the 
8-foot  to  12-foot  range  during  the  warmer 
months.  Also,  note  that  special  regula- 
tions apply  on  some  of  these  waters,  so 
consult  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regula- 
tions and  Laws  in  advance.  For  example, 
Springton  and  Churchville  offer  shore 
fishing  only  and  limited  access.  Green 
Lane  is  county-owned  and  imposes  a fee 
for  non-residents.  Still,  these  and  other 
restrictions  are  some  of  the  reasons  these 
waters  produce  quality  angling  in  a 
crowded  environment.  You  won’t  com- 
plain after  your  first  six-pounder. 

Panfish 

All  the  waters  mentioned  thus  far  offer 
good  panfishing— bluegills,  other  sunfish, 
crappies,  and  perch.  A casual  weekend 
excursion  with  kids  can  be  a resounding 
success,  whether  you  flick  small  wet  flies 
and  poppers  on  a fly  rod,  fish  tiny  spin- 
ners and  jigs  on  spin  tackle,  or  just  sit  and 
watch  a bobber  while  drowning  worms. 

For  crappies  you  can’t  do  much  better 
than  Green  Lane  or  Springton  in  April 
and  May.  The  fish  school  heavily  then 
especially  around  bridge  pilings  or  other 
structure.  Small  jigs  with  bright  plastic 
tails  (chartreuse  is  tops  in  my  book),  with 
or  without  a safety  pin  style  spinner  at- 
tached, are  hard  to  beat.  Use  light  line, 
2-pound  to  4-pound  test,  so  your  offer- 
ing sinks  more  easily  and  gets  more  ac- 
tion as  you  jig  it  slowly.  Two  anglers  can 
easily  expect  enough  crappies  for  a few 
meals  from  one  outing,  but  remember 
that  one  of  the  keys  to  keeping  our  sport 
is  imposing  limits  on  ourselves,  both  in 
terms  of  size  and  number. 

The  Delaware  in  Bucks  County  has  a 
good  population  of  crappies,  too,  and  is 
underfished.  These  fish  can  be  a little 
harder  to  locate,  however. 

Trout 

If  you  lean  to  trout  fishing,  just  con- 
sider your  options:  in  Philadelphia  Coun- 
ty, Wissahickon  and  Penny  pack  creeks; 
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French  Creek  near  Valley  Forge  Park 
is  a popular — and  productive — early 
season  trout  fishing  spot. 


in  Montgomery,  Wissahickon,  Skippack, 
Unami,  Mill  and  Valley  creeks.  Green 
Lane  Reservoir,  Lock  Alsh  Reservoir  and 
Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Park;  in  Chester 
County,  French  and  Pickering  creeks;  in 
Delaware  County,  Ridley  and  Darby 
creeks;  in  Bucks  County,  Levittown  Lake 
and  Lake  Luxembourg.  There  are  other 
smaller  waters  as  well. 

photos  by  the  author 


These  are  not  natural  cold-water 
fisheries,  but  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Fish 
Commission  and  a few  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
generous  stockings  of  hatchery-reared 
fish  afford  accessible  sport  for  thousands 
of  local  anglers. 

Bait,  fly  and  spin  fishermen  living  in 
any  corner  of  the  city  have  easy  access 
to  one  or  more  of  the  lakes  and  streams 
I’ve  mentioned.  These  planted  fish  tend 
not  to  be  too  sophisticated.  Salmon  eggs, 
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worms  and  minnows  all  work  well  and  the 
individual  angler’s  skill  at  fishing  one  of 
these  is  far  more  critical  than  the  bait 
selected.  As  for  artificials,  my  first 
recommendations  are  C.P.  Swing  and 
Rooster  Tail  type  spinners  for  spincasters, 
and  for  flyrodders,  hare’s  ear  or  muskrat 
nymphs,  woolly  worms,  marabou 
streamers  and  bucktails. 

French  and  Ridley  creeks,  both  in 
Philadelphia’s  western  suburbs,  have 


fly-fishing-only  waters  that  offer  year- 
round  angling.  Lake  Luxembourg  and 
Levittown  Lake  are  popular  ice  fishing 
locations  for  trout. 

Muskies 

Many  years  ago  the  muskellunge  was 
a fish  relegated  to  the  dreams  of  city 
dwellers.  We  drooled  as  we  envisioned 
“living  logs”  or  “freshwater  barracuda” 
in  far-off  waters.  The  local  success  story 
started  when,  a generation  ago,  a musky 
turned  up  in  a water  system  filter  about 
two  miles  from  center  city.  The  oddity 
was  explained  as  a refugee  from  Green 
Lane  Reservoir,  a carry-over  from  an  ear- 
ly, experimental  stocking.  The  fact  that 
the  fish  survived  the  Perkiomen  and  the 
Schuylkill  proved  that  the  cleanup  of  local 
waters  was  showing  positive  results.  Since 
then,  extensive  Commission  musky  plant- 
ings have  created  a highly  successful 
fishery.  The  toothy  critters  are  no  longer 
oddities,  as  they  swim  in  both  major  river 
systems  and  a number  of  lakes  in  the 
Philadelphia  region. 

Try  the  slower  stretches  of  the 
Perkiomen  and  Schuylkill  in  the  areas 
mentioned  above  for  smallmouths.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  legal-sized  muskies 
can  also  be  found  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
from  below  Flat  Rock  Dam  downstream 
to  and  below  the  Fairmount  Dam.  The 
Commission  stocks  fingerling  muskies  in 
this  section,  too.  The  first  two  I ever 
hooked  were  in  the” Perk, ’’the  first  land- 
ed came  from  Lake  Galena  in  Peace 
Valley  Park  near  Chalfont.  Good  numbers 
have  been  stocked  in  the  Delaware  from 
the  Tacony-Palmyra  Bridge  upstream. 
They  are  populous  enough  for  some  sport 
shops  to  run  musky  contests. 

Springton,  Green  Lane  and  Nockamix- 
on  have  been  the  most  popular  ’lunge 
lakes.  Large  Rebel  plugs  and  jumbo 
Mepps  spinners  are  the  kinds  of  baits 
most  musky  fishermen  like.  Minnows, 
dead  or  alive,  seem  most  preferred  by  bait 
anglers  in  these  waters. 

Walleye 

Another  popular  midwestem  and  Cana- 
dian fish  that  has  found  a home  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  is  the  walleye.  Though 
available  year-round,  winter  and  spring 
are  hard  to  beat.  In  summer  you  will  have 
to  go  to  deeper  holes  for  them.  Visit  the 
Delaware  up  to  the  Lumberville/Point 
Pleasant  area.  A good  start  would  be 
!4 -ounce  to  Vi -ounce  lead-headed  jigs 
with  twister  tails  in  yellow,  purple  or 
black.  An  added  spinner  often  works 


wonders.  Bounce  the  lures  close  to  the 
bottom  on  overcast  days  or  toward  even- 
ing or  after  dark  on  clearer  days. 

Five-pound  fish  are  not  uncommon. 
Remember  too  that  walleye  fishermen  in 
the  Delaware  regularly  score  on  muskies, 
channel  cats,  smallmouth  and  crappies 
while  pursuing  their  sport.  Lake  Galena 
is  another  good  spot  and  generally  has 
good  fall  fishing  for  walleye. 

Carp 

Bottom  fishermen  will  find  carp  in 
most  waters  mentioned.  They  are  prolific 
in  the  lakes  and  very  few  anglers  fish  for 
them,  partly  because  of  the  abundance  of 
other  fish.  The  Delaware  has  been  noted 
for  large  carp  around  the  Tacony-Palmyra 
Bridge  and  up  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Neshaminy  for  as  long  as  I can 
remember.  Across  town,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  carp  fishermen  favor  the 
Schuylkill  below  Flat  Rock  Dam  and 
down  along  the  city’s  Kelly  and  West 
River  drives. 

If  you  still  need  something  to  whet  your 
appetite,  consider  that  striped  bass  are 
common  in  the  Delaware  clear  up  to 
Yardley  and  small  stripers  have  been  taken 
by  fly  and  spin  anglers  near  the  city’s  art 
museum  and  above  Manayunk  in  the 
Schuylkill.  Channel  cats  are  numerous  in 
both  rivers,  some  smaller  waters  and  most 
of  the  lakes.  I’ve  taken  pickerel  from  a 
river  cove  near  Bristol  and  perch  from  the 
Schuylkill  near  Norristown.  The  spring 
shad  and  herring  runs  on  the  Delaware 
are  legendary  and  deserve  separate 
coverage  to  do  them  justice. 

Thanks  to  the  Fish  Commission’s  ef- 
forts and  the  ladder  at  the  Fairmount  Dam 
in  center  city,  the  Schuylkill  may  enjoy 
similar  sport  in  the  future. 

If  your  job,  family  or  the  cultural  and 
educational  advantages  of  a large 
metropolitan  area  have  determined  your 
residence  in  or  adjacent  to  Philadelphia, 
don’t  lament  your  fishing  fate.  We  city 
dwellers  never  had  it  so  good.  Your  only 
real  problem  is  deciding  which  species  of 
your  plethora  of  gamefish  to  try  for.  The 
foregoing  doesn’t  pretend  to  exhaust  the 
opportunities  but  hopefully  will  en- 
courage you  to  grab  your  rod  and  head 
for  the  ole  fishin’  hole.  A good  spot  is 
probably  right  down  the  block. 


Special  thanks  goes  to  the  Southeast  Law 
Enforcement  Region  and  to  Sally  Corl, 
Philadelphia  Count}’  WCO,  for  their 
assistance  with  this  manuscript. 
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Fred  Johnson  floss  Getlig 


by  Fred  Johnson 

The  sun  was  already  high  in  the 
sky,  slightly  angled  to  the 
southeast.  It  was  hot  when  old 
Steve  left  the  soothing  security  of  his  an- 
cient but  air  conditioned  “fish  mobile” 
parked  off  the  shoulder  of  the  macadam. 
But  this  brief  discomfort  ended  quickly 
as  he  entered  the  cool  forest  canopy  to 
snake  his  way  through  the  rhododendron 
that  covered  the  forest  floor  and  made  the 
quarter-mile  hike  to  the  stream  seem  far- 
ther. Ten  minutes  of  slicing  through  the 
thickets  brought  him  to  a steep  incline, 
and  the  music  of  the  stream  directed  his 
route  with  quickened  pace. 

Moments  later,  the  slightly  stooped 
angler  reached  the  sparkling,  bouncing 
brook,  still  swift  from  spring  rains,  but 
clear  and  inviting.  A fallen  tree  offered 
its  barkless  surface  as  a welcome  bench. 
He  used  it  as  an  excuse  to  extend  the 
magic  of  the  movement,  to  observe  the 
mystery  of  a moving  brook  and  life 
within  and  surrounding  it. 

A mayfly  dun  bounced  off  the  water. 
Was  it  a March  Brown?  Another  soon 
struggled  to  the  surface,  moved  a few  in- 
ches, and  disappeared  in  the  middle  of 
a circle  of  miniature  waves.  Steve 
resisted  the  urgent  voice  that  implored 
him  to  hasten,  and  carefully  threaded  the 
tapered  fly  line  through  the  guides  of  his 
old,  bent  Granger.  The  water  level  was 
still  well  above  the  “finicky-low”  stage, 
so  he  decided  the  4X  tippet  at  the  end  of 
his  leader  was  fine  enough  and  would 
yield  fewer  lures  to  the  clutches  of  the 
thickets  that  bordered  and  sometimes 
formed  a low  roof  over  the  water. 

He  carefully  eased  his  crouched  form 
to  the  shallow  riffle  below  the  small  pool 
where  the  fly  had  disappeared,  and 
waited.  Within  a minute  (which  seemed 
far  longer),  another  mayfly  popped  to  the 
surface  and  clumsily  took  flight  at  the 
angler’s  feet.  A swoop  of  his  hat  proved 
it  was  not  a March  Brown  but  the  smaller 
Gray  Fox.  The  odds  for  a successful 
outing  rose!  He  tied  on  the  feathered 
replica  and  floated  it  over  the  near  side 
of  the  pool.  Several  casts  later,  each 
ratcheted  toward  the  far  bank,  brought  a 
short  rise  of  a “fair”  brown.  The  next 
cast  brought  a less  enthusiastic  response. 
This  fish  knew  what  it  wanted,  and  old 
Steve’s  perfect  imitation  dry  fly  wasn’t 
it,  as  several  more  casts  confirmed. 
Maybe  these  fish  wanted  the  emerger 


before  it  took  flight.  Off  went  the  dry; 
on  went  a wet  version  of  the  emerger, 
which  was  carefully  dropped  a foot  or 
two  above  the  rising  fish,  and  given  a 
slight  twitch.  A small  wave  moved 
toward  the  fly  and  gently  engulfed  it. 

The  fish  fought  well  and  quivered  as 
he  released  the  fly.  As  always,  Steve  ad- 
mired this  first  fish.  The  brown  was  just 
under  1 1 inches,  her  belly  full  from  the 
brook’s  spring  cornucopia.  She  was  a 
pretty  fish,  sporting  attractive  coloration, 
beginning  to  resemble  a wild  trout— a 
status,  however,  that  her  still-rounded 
fins  clearly  belied.  Well  before  dusk, 
Steve  had  landed  and  returned  over  a 
dozen  stocked  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
of  similar  size,  and  one  fine  wild  (or  car- 
ryover) 15-inch  brown,  which  he  killed 
with  a quick  rap  of  a rock— a fine  dinner 
for  him  and  his  forebearing  wife. 

Steve  represents  the  fairly  small  seg- 
ment of  expert  trout  fishermen,  but  we 
can  all  learn  something  from  his 
experience. 

The  Fish  Commission  stocks  about  5 
million  adult  trout,  just  short  of  10  inches 
average  length,  each  year  during  March, 
April  and  May.  Another  million  similar 
trout  are  stocked  by  our  cooperative 
nurseries.  It  is  doubtftil  that  over  75  per- 
cent of  these  fish  (and  carryovers  from 
the  year  before)  will  be  creeled.  Based 
on  our  estimates  of  the  number  of  wild 
trout  available,  perhaps  another  two 
million  stream-bred  fish  will  also  be 
creeled.  This  total  of  perhaps  seven 
million  trout,  at  most,  wouldn’t  seem  to 
go  very  far  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an 
estimated  million  licensed  and  unli- 
censed anglers  who  fish  for  trout  at  some 
time  each  year  in  our  state. 

Fortunately,  they  do  provide  a con- 
siderably greater  fishery  than  would  seem 
possible.  This  is  true  because  an  increas- 
ing number  of  anglers,  like  Steve,  have 
learned  that  the  ingredients  of  a suc- 
cessful day  of  recreational  angling  is  in 
the  total  experience,  including  fishing 
over  observed  populations  of  catchable 
trout  in  pleasant  surroundings,  pure 
water,  alone  or  with  congenial  compan- 
ions, and  yes,  catching  a few  fish.  As  was 
the  case  with  Steve,  this  does  not  always 
preclude  the  occasional  killing  of  a trout 
or  two  to  be  prepared  for  a special 
culinary  delight.  The  increasing  use  of 
catch-and-release  and  trophy  trout  water 
proves  that  each  year,  thousands  more  of 
our  anglers  have  discovered  that  it  is  in- 
deed true  that  a trout  really  is  too  valuable 
to  be  caught  only  once.  It  is  for  this 


reason  that  these  special  regulation 
waters  are  limited  to  the  much  less  lethal 
artificial  lures. 

Why  was  Steve  so  successful  in  catch- 
ing trout  from  this  typical  stocked  moun- 
tain stream  near  the  end  of  the  stocking 
season?  First,  he  realized  that  a 
significant  percentage  of  stocked  trout, 
especially  those  stocked  pre-season,  are 
not  creeled,  even  by  autumn.  This  is  true 
because  these  preseason  trout  move  away 
from  the  convenient  stocking  points  (or 
may  even  be  spread  by  float  stocking). 

Most  anglers  simply  don’t  bother  to 
move  too  far  from  the  bridges  and  road, 
especially  following  in-season  stocking 
events.  Steve  may  have  passed  a number 
of  parked  cars  near  the  convenient  access 
points,  but  he  chose  to  enter  the  stream 
at  a fairly  inaccessible  location,  well 
away  from  the  popular  stocking  sites  and 
crowds.  It  was  a fairly  hot,  late  May  day, 
so  he  selected  a location  in  a forest- 
covered  stream  where  the  water 
temperature  was  in  the  low  60  s— 
optimum  range.  He  knew  the  stream  sup- 
ported some  carryover  and  wild  brown 
trout,  which  added  a dimension  that  he 
sought— the  chance  to  tie  into  an  occa- 
sional larger  fish.  He’d  already  caught 
and  returned  a number  of  them  on  an 
earlier  outing. 

He  also  realized  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  angling  pressure  on  this  stream 
came  from  bait  fishermen ,» and  that  by 
now  the  remaining  fish  must  have 
become  rather  wary  of  natural  lures,  ex- 
cept after  a rain.  Thus,  his  use  of  flies 
allowed  him  not  only  to  return  his  catch 
unharmed  to  the  stream,  but  considering 
the  stream  level  at  the  time,  probably  in- 
creased his  catch  as  well. 

Finally,  he  was  able  to  fish  cooler 
shaded  water  throughout  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  most  anglers  are  off  the 
stream,  conserving  their  efforts  for  the 
more  popular  bewitching  morning  and 
evening  hours.  This  compounded  his 
recreational  pleasure,  because  he  loved 
to  have  a stream  to  himself.  If  he  decid- 
ed to  fish  into  the  evening,  he  would  head 
for  the  big  pool  in  the  nearby  river,  and 
experience  rising  trout  and  angler 
companionship. 

Like  Steve,  most  of  us  simply  don’t 
have  the  time  to  fish  nearly  as  often  as 
we’d  like.  You  might  say  old  Steve  had 
it  made,  but  remember,  he  paid  his  dues 
for  40  years,  discovering  what  he  now 
enjoys  in  an  angling  experience.  If  you 
follow  Steve’s  lead,  you  could  shorten  the 
time  it  takes  to  reach  that  point.  [pa] 
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Lake  Trout  Rehabilitation  and 


by  Robert  M.  Lorantas 

The  lake  trout  represents  Lake  Erie’s 
only  native  salmonid.  Current  population 
levels  are  maintained  solely  by  hatchery 
releases.  These  releases  are  concisely  ex- 
ecuted as  part  of  a plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  lake  trout  populations  to  self- 
sustaining  levels  in  eastern  Lake  Erie. 

Biological  management  and  monitor- 
ing responsibilities  associated  with  this 
effort  extend  beyond  state  and  national 
boundaries.  Indeed,  the  lake  trout  plan 
constitutes  a functional  part  of  a much 
more  comprehensive  plan:  “A  Joint 
Strategic  Plan  for  Management  of  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries,”  which  provides  a 
formal  basis  and  common  strategy  for 
this  rehabilitation  initiative.  This  plan, 
through  the  forum  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission,  provides  for 
unified  approaches  to  conservation  and 
management  by  fishery  conservation 
agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  need  for  a 
close  working  relationship  among  these 
agencies  is  apparent. 

How  do  lake  trout,  sea  lamprey  con- 
trol, and  strategic  management  plans  fit 
together?  In  basic  terms,  the  provisions 
of  the  lake  trout  plan  call  for  release  of 
160,000  yearlings  annually  into  eastern 
Lake  Erie.  Additionally,  the  plan  recom- 
mends limiting  mortality  of  these 
stocked  trout  where  possible.  Limiting 
mortality  includes  (1)  limiting  mortality 
caused  by  fishing  through  the  imposition 
of  conservative  creel  limits  (the  creel 
limit  for  lake  trout  in  Lake  Erie  is  two 
fish  per  day)  and  (2)  limiting  sea  lamprey 
induced  mortality.  Sea  lamprey  inhibit 
the  building  of  spawning  stocks  of  lake 
trout  by  parasitizing  them  near  the  age 
at  which  they  are  first  able  to  spawn. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  lake 
trout  are  a slow-growing  late-maturing 
salmonid.  Tney  reach  spawning  age  in 
approximately  4.5  years.  However, 
assessment  surveys  indicate  that  relative- 
ly few  fish  survive  to  reach  this  age.  In- 
creasing the  number  of  spawning-age  fish 
represents  a key  element  in  restoration 
objectives. 

Efforts  to  control  sea  lamprey  have 
added  benefits  in  that  survival  of  non- 
native salmon  and  trout  released  into 
Lake  Erie  will  be  enhanced  because  these 
species  also  serve  as  hosts  for  the 
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parasitic  sea  lamprey.  Voluntary  collec- 
tions made  by  anglers  fishing  Lake  Erie 
produced  65  sea  lamprey  in  1986,  of 
which  29  were  attached  to  coho  salmon, 
9 to  steelhead  trout,  8 to  lake  trout,  4 to 
brown  trout,  and  the  remainder  to  a 
variety  of  other  species.  These  statistics 
point  out  that  all  salmonids  released  into 
Lake  Erie  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by  sea 
lamprey,  and  thus,  their  abundance 
depressed  by  the  sea  lamprey’s  destruc- 
tive habits.  Laboratory  experiments  have 
shown  that  a single  sea  lamprey  could  kill 
40  pounds  of  fish  in  its  12-month  to 
20-month  parasitic  feeding  stage. 

Additional  details  that  showed  a need 


Above,  a chemical  technician  measures  the 
chemical  parameters  of  stream  water  that 
will  receive  TFM. 


for  sea  lamprey  control  throughout  Lake 
Erie  were  presented  in  the  August  1986 
Angler.  This  need  for  action  extended  to 
three  Pennsylvania  tributaries  that  con- 
tained spawning  sea  lamprey  populations: 
Raccoon,  Crooked,  and  Conneaut 
creeks.  In  October  of  1986  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in- 
itiated sea  lamprey  control  in  these  three 
Lake  Erie  tributaries.  Recall  that  juvenile 
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Sea  Lamprey  Control 


Above,  the  treatment  operation  involves 
picking  up  killed  lamprey  to  determine  their 
numbers. 

sea  lamprey  remain  burrowed  in  stream 
sediments  for  3 to  7 years  before  becom- 
ing free-swimming  and  parasitic.  As  sea 
lamprey  undergo  transformation  to  the 
parasitic  stage,  they  leave  stream  nursery 
areas  and  migrate  downstream  to  the 
lake.  The  selective  lampricide,  TFM, 
used  to  kill  sea  lamprey  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  directed  to  juvenile  sea  lamprey  in 
stream  sediments.  TFM  selectively  kills 
lamprey  with  minimal  or  no  effect  on  fish 
or  other  stream  organisms. 


Activities  associated  with  treatment 
began  approximately  2 years  before  the 
introduction  of  TFM  into  streams.  Initial- 
ly, U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  survey 
crews  documented  the  distribution  of  sea 
lamprey  within  these  stream  systems  us- 
ing electrofishing  sampling  gear 
specifically  designed  to  collect  lamprey 
larvae.  Concise  delineation  of  sea  lam- 
prey distribution  enabled  TFM  applica- 
tion crews  to  be  directed  to  the  upstream- 
most  areas  of  infestation. 

Once  application  sites  were  estab- 
lished, a team  of  chemists  and  biologists 
determined  the  concentration  of  chemical 
that  effectively  killed  sea  lamprey  yet  had 


little  or  no  effect  on  stream  fishes.  The 
procedure  used  to  make  this  determina- 
tion was  called  a “bioassay”  and  in- 
volved examination  of  the  effects  of 
various  concentrations  of  TFM  on  sea 
lamprey  and  stream  fish,  such  as  rain- 
bow trout. 

After  appropriate  dosages  were  deter- 
mined, metering  devices  were  set  up  at 
application  sites.  Stream  flows  were 
subsequently  checked  and  metering 
devices  calibrated  to  deliver  the  ap- 
propriate dose.  A “dry  run”  was  then 
conducted  using  a harmless  dye.  Concen- 
trations of  the  dye  were  measured  at 
downstream  locations,  which  resulted  in 
fine-tuning  of  the  metering  devices.  This 
careful  preparatory  work  ensured  that 
minimum  amounts  of  lampricide  were 
used  and  that  effects  on  non-target 
organisms  were  minimal  or  nonexistent. 

With  all  preparatory  work  complete 
actual  applications  of  TFM  were  started. 
As  a final  check,  concentrations  of  TFM 
were  periodically  measured  at  down- 
stream locations  using  sophisticated 
techniques  such  as  liquid  gas 
chromatography. 

After  an  application  time  of  12  to  24 
hours,  juvenile  sea  lamprey  succumbed 
to  the  effect  of  the  lampricide  and  were 
picked  up  by  collection  crews.  In  Penn- 
sylvania before  application  of  TFM, 
quantities  of  sea  lamprey  were  collected 
and  marked  by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  survey  crews  in  Conneaut  Creek. 
Subsequent  collections  yielded  a ratio  of 
marked  to  unmarked  sea  lamprey,  which 
permitted  estimation  of  the  total  number 
of  sea  lamprey  in  the  stream  system.  An 
estimate  of  400,000  to  500,000  sea  lam- 
prey inhabited  this  system  in 
Pennsylvania. 

With  treatment  complete,  sea  lamprey 
populations  have  been  reduced  to  five 
percent  or  less  of  their  former  abun- 
dance. These  reductions  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  enhance  survival  of  lake  trout 
as  well  as  survival  of  introduced 
salmon  and  trout. 

This  account  of  lake  trout  rehabilita- 
tion and  sea  lamprey  control  began  with 
a description  of  initial  planning  efforts. 
The  ultimate  goals  of  that  planning  aim 
for  a harvestable  surplus  of  wild  lake 
trout  for  enjoyment  by  future 
generations. 


Robert  M.  Lorantas  is  a fisheries  techni- 
cian in  the  Fish  Commission  Lake  Erie 
Research  Unit. 
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Conservation  Leadership 
Schools 

If  you  are  aged  15-17,  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Leadership  Schools  offer 
you  the  opportunity  to  spend  two  weeks 
in  the  mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania 
learning  about  forestry,  wildlife,  water 


quality,  and  more.  The  schools  are  held 
at  the  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  of 
Penn  State,  in  the  middle  of  7,000  acres 
of  field,  forest  and  streams  in  Huntingdon 
County. 

While  living  in  comfortable  4-person 
wall  tents  with  floors  and  bunks,  students 
participate  in  2-week  sessions  that  involve 
activities  such  as  forestry  (timber 
management),  water  quality  assessment, 
wildlife  studies,  conservation  projects, 


building  working  energy  projects  (such  as 
a full-scale  usable  solar  shower  or  solar 
oven),  herpetology,  dendrology,  caving, 
wild  edibles,  canoeing,  fishing,  and  much 
more. 

The  cost  for  two  weeks  is  $160.  Session 
I is  July  5 to  July  18  and  Session  II  is  Ju- 
ly 19  to  August  1.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Penn  State  University,  109  Grange 
Building,  State  College,  PA  16802.  The 
phone  number  is  814-865-3443. 
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If  you  like  the  action  of  your  favorite  After  the  main  run  of  shad  has  passed 

fishing  pole  but  the  cork  handle  doesn’t  fit  your  favorite  fishing  spot,  good  shad 
your  hand,  trim  it  down  with  a file  and  fishing  usually  still  exists.  Many  spawners 

smooth  it  out  with  sand  paper.  You  can  inhabit  the  pools  without  traveling  farther 

custom  taper  the  handle  and  include  a upstream.  They  can  be  caught  in  the  early 

thumb  notch  if  you  wish.  morning  and  evening  on  larger  darts  in 

high  water  and  smaller  darts  or  spinners 
If  you  use  a rod  case  that  holds  several  in  low  water, 

poles,  rubber  band  the  two  sections  of 

each  rod  together  for  less  wear  during  When  threading  line  on  your  fly  rod,  to 

traveling,  easy  unloading,  and  to  prevent  prevent  missed  guides  or  having  to  begin 

damage  a butt  section  may  cause  to  guides  again  because  of  dropping  the  smaller 

on  a fine  tippet.  leader,  grasp  the  fly  line  just  above  the 

leader-line  connection  and  thread  both 
When  stripping  line  off  a fly  reel,  and  through  the  guides  at  once, 

during  the  cast  and  retrieve,  run  the  line 

under  the  index  finger  of  your  rod  hand  to  Fish  in  discolored  water  and  after  dark 

maintain  constant  control  and  quick  hook  are  not  leader  shy,  allowing  the  use  of  a 

setting  response.  heavier  leader  or  monofilament  line.  The 

stronger  line  gives  you  a better  chance  at 
A small  roll  of  duct  tape  in  the  tackle  landing  the  bigger  night-feeding  fish  and 

box  can  be  very  useful  for  emergency  allows  you  to  horse  them  from  weeds  and 

guide  wrap  repairs,  for  taking  the  place  of  cover, 
a broken  reel  locking  ring,  and  for  repair- 
ing a broken  landing  net.  Tackle  boxes  that  are  noisy  when  you 

are  digging  for  equipment  can  scare  the 
Film  in  35mm  size  comes  packed  in  a fish  you  are  after.  Thin  strips  of  cork  or 

small,  watertight  plastic  container  that  can  indoor-outdoor  carpeting  placed  in  each 

help  you  organize  different-sized  hooks,  tray  and  a piece  glued  to  the  bottom  of 

sinkers,  and  flies,  and  keep  matches  ready  the  box  quiets  the  noise  and  increases 

for  emergency  use.  Camera  stores  usually  your  chances  for  success, 

give  you  the  used  empty  containers  free  of 

■ When  working  lures  from  a boat,  don’t 

~ lift  the  imitation  immediately  from  the 

water  at  the  end  of  the  retrieve.  Working 
■ ' the  lure  in  a figure  eight  alongside  the 

t boat  may  prompt  a following  fish  to 

^-^$~-^f~^8p~~V|Strike . 

illustration  — Rose  Boegli 

Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  state's 
diversified  fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals 
of  safe  boating  and  optimum  boating 
opportunities. 
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Correction 


Retiring  Commission  Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele  (left)  was  honored  by 
members  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Anadromous  Fish  Restoration  Committee 
(SRAFRC)  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore  on  March  10,  1987. 

SRAFRC  Chairman  Howard  N.  Larsen  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
northeast  director ) presented  Abele  with  a mounted  American  shad,  a fitting 
commemoration  of  his  15  years  of  dedication  and  persistence  in  efforts  to 
restore  this  species  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 


The  front  cover  picture  on  the  April 
1987  Angler  was  incorrectly  credited  to 
Commission  staff  photographer  Russ  Get- 
tig.  The  photographer  was  Joe  Reynolds. 
Pictured  was  Jim  Hare  releasing  a rain- 
bow trout  he  fooled  on  a Greene  County 
stream.  We  regret  this  error. 


Outdoor  Speakers 
Listing  Available 

The  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  (OWAA)  has  a speakers 
listing  available  on  a wide  variety  of  out- 
door subjects.  Many  of  the  200  speakers 
combine  their  talks  with  slide  shows, 
films,  videotapes,  or  demonstrations. 
They  are  available  to  schools,  colleges, 
clubs,  outdoor  shows,  and  exhibits.  The 
listing  contains  the  following  information: 
name,  address,  phone  number,  availabili- 
ty, preferred  audience,  subjects,  1986  fee, 
and  expenses.  The  listing  is  divided  into 
five  categories  plus  a miscellaneous  sec- 
tion that  covers  everything  from  edible 
plants  to  outhouses.  The  categories  are: 

• Fishing/Boating/Tackle 

• Hunting/Firearms/Dogs/Legislation 

• Conservation/Environment/ 
Nature/Wildlife 

• Photography/Writing/Journalism 

• Camping/Backpacking/Hiking/ 

Travel 

To  receive  the  1986  OWAA  Speakers 
Listing,  write  to  OWAA  Headquarters, 
2017  Cato  Avenue,  Suite  101,  State  Col- 
lege, PA  16801. 


Awards  for  the  1986  Biggest  Fish  of  the  Year  were  presented  last  February  9 at 
the  Eastern  Sports  Show,  in  Harrisburg.  Award  winners  attending  were  ( left  to 
right):  Herbert  Morgan  fora  9-pound,  10-ounce  largemouth  bass;  David  Cuomo 
for  a 6-pound,  8-ounce  smallmouth  bass;  Dennis  L.  Clouse  for  a 15-pound, 
6 A -ounce  rainbow  trout;  Nicholas  Maydak  for  a 35 'A -pound  carp;  Bruce  E. 
Tyson  for  a 29-pound,  2-ounce  fathead  catfish;  Dang  Labelle  for  a 40-pound 
musky;  Leroy  Hoggard  for  a 2-pound  bluegill;  William  Adams  for  a 3 'A -pound 
sauger;  Rodney  E.  Frye  for  a 22-pound,  11-ounce  chinook  salmon;  and  R.  W. 
Hafer  for  an  11-pound,  10-ounce  palomino  trout. 
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June  1-7  National  Fishing  Week 


A public  event  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  to  show  and  tell  the 
Wonders  of  the  Commonwealth's  rivers  and 
how  to  enjoy  them.  It's  a day  for  the  family, 
so  come  join  us  at 

Fort  Hunter,  Harrisb 


"Take  a friend  fishing  in 
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Straight 

Talk 


How  It  Began 

On  a warm  day  in  late  May  36  years  ago, 
while  touring  with  my  dad,  we  pulled  into 
Buss  Spicher’s  Sunoco  station  in  the  heart 
of  the  small  community  of  Pleasant  Gap. 
Dad  was  a butcher  and  grocery  store 
owner  who  served  as  Centre  County 
sheriff  and  treasurer  from  1940-1948 
and  knew  many  local  people  by  their 
first  names. 

I was  17  years  old,  just  finishing  my 
junior  year  in  high  school,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  summer  employment  opportunities 
was  very  much  on  both  our  minds.  By 
chance,  while  Buss  was  pumping  gas,  a 
distinguished  white-haired  gentleman  drove 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


up  to  the  adjacent  pump  and  asked  Buss  to 
“fill  ’er  up.”  Dad  immediately  recognized 
the  man  as  Dewey  Sorenson,  whom  he 
had  known  for  many  years,  and  quickly 
mentioned  to  me,  “Come  with  me,  I want 
you  to  meet  this  fellow.  He’s  in  charge  of 
all  state  fish  hatcheries.” 

My  dad  and  I had  many  of  our  happiest 
times  together  while  fishing  on  Spring 
Creek  or  just  visiting  any  of  the  three 
local  hatcheries,  so  I anxiously  jumped 
from  the  car  and  together  we  approached 
Mr.  Sorenson.  After  a brief  introduction, 
we  began  chatting  about  many  things,  and 
as  our  conversation  came  to  a close,  Mr. 
Sorenson  said,  “I’m  looking  for  some 
good  young  workers  to  help  us  in  the 
Spring  Creek  Hatchery  and  the 
Fishermen’s  Paradise.  Is  young  Ed  looking 
for  a summer  job?” 

Before  I could  get  my  jaw  off  my  chest, 
my  dad  said  he  sure  is  and  we  quickly 
made  arrangements  to  meet  at  his  office  to 
complete  the  employment  forms. 

Within  two  weeks,  I found  myself  work- 
ing as  a laborer  at  the  Spring  Creek  facili- 
ty, brushing  screens,  cleaning  ponds  and 
helping  to  rebuild  some  of  the  hatchery 
ponds  under  the  supervision  of  Jim  Biddle, 
hatchery  superintendent.  We  worked  a 
5'/2-day  week,  and  wages  were  75  cents 
per  hour  ($33  per  week).  I banked  as 
much  as  I could  for  later  use  for  payment 
of  my  college  education. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  I again  worked 
at  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery,  performing 
similar  duties  (pay  had  increased  to  90 
cents  per  hour)  and  worked  to  late  August 
when  I had  to  leave  to  attend  Penn  State 
University  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Midway  through  my  first  year  of  college,  I 
was  contacted  by  Carl  Nordblom,  the 
assistant  engineer  with  the  Commission 
under  Chief  Engineer  Tom  O’Hara,  who 
asked  if  I would  be  interested  in  working 
for  the  Commission  during  construction  of 
the  new  Benner  Spring  Research  Station, 
in  Centre  County,  during  the  summer  of 
1953.  Pay  was  to  be  $1.25  per  hour  on  a 
40-hour  week  schedule  and  I would  work 
as  a laborer  and  also  assist  Ben  Whitacre 
with  the  construction  layout  work.  Natural- 
ly I readily  accepted  this  opportunity  and 
experienced  a very  pleasant  summer  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  Jim  Stamer. 

During  the  summer  of  1954,  I then 
worked  for  Herbert  R.  Imbt,  a local  con- 
tractor, building  streets,  roads  and  bridges, 
and  spent  the  summer  of  1955  working  for 
U.S.  Steel  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works 
in  Pittsburgh.  After  graduation  from  Penn 
State  with  my  engineering  degree  in  June 
1956,  I returned  to  the  Imbt  organization 
as  a construction  engineer  until  I entered 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  De- 


cember 1956,  just  two  weeks  after  I mar- 
ried my  favorite  schoolgirl  Cheryl  Davis. 

During  my  21  months  of  active  duty,  I 
performed  second-order  surveying  for  the 
Army  map  service  and  worked  as  an 
engineer  at  the  New  Cumberland  General 
Depot  Post  Engineers  Office. 

At  the  completion  of  my  active  tour  of 
duty  with  Uncle  Sam,  I returned  to  Penn 
State  Graduate  School  where  I performed 
hydrogeologic  research  for  Penn  State  on 
the  Shavers  Creek  watershed  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  and  began  work  on  a 
masters  degree.  After  four  months  of  in- 
tensive study,  I was  contacted  by  Mr.  John 
Miller,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  building 
construction  programs  for  Penn  State,  and 
was  offered  a job  as  assistant  resident 
engineer  on  a massive  building  construc- 
tion program  just  under  way  on  the 
University  campus.  I was  also  permitted  to 
continue  my  graduate  studies  on  a part- 
time  basis,  so  I accepted  his  offer  and 
began  work  in  February  1959.  The  job  was 
a young  engineer’s  dream  as  I became  in- 
volved in  construction  of  nearly  60  con- 
crete, steel  and  wood-framed  buildings,  in- 
cluding 12-story  highrises  and  the  indoor 
ice  skating  pavilion. 

Again  the  winds  of  change  found  me 
when  I received  a phone  call  from  Mr.  Tom 
O’Hara  in  early  February  1960,  and  he  ex- 
tended an  opportunity  to  join  the  Fish  Com- 
mission as  the  assistant  chief  of  engineering 
on  a permanent  basis.  During  the  next  27 
years  I was  fortunate  to  serve  the  Commis- 
sion as  chief  engineer  and  assistant  chief  of 
the  Real  Estate  Division,  chief  engineer. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Engineering,  assistant  executive  director, 
and  now  as  executive  director. 

It  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a great  privilege  and  honor  to  be 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  its  staff  and  the  many  people 
it  serves.  I share  the  staff s enthusiasm 
about  the  future  of  this  great  organization 
and  have  promised  to  deal  with  all  matters 
in  a fair  and  effective  manner.  I want  to 
bring  the  entire  staff  together  as  a 
“turned-on  team,”  and  to  get  directly  in- 
volved in  resolution  of  the  many  serious 
problems  currently  facing  the  Commission, 
its  valued  constituents  and  the  aquatic 
resources  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

The  staff  intends  to  continue  to  uphold 
the  high  ideals  and  resource  protection  and 
enhancement  goals  established  by  Mr. 

Ralph  W.  Abele  during  the  15  years  he 
directed  our  efforts. 

In  subsequent  monthly  issues  of  the 
Angler  I will  disclose  more  information 
concerning  the  short-  and  long-term  goals 
of  the  Commission  and  the  paths  we  must 
chart  to  reach  these  plateaus. 
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Joe  Reynolds  photographed  the  successful  Pennsylvania  angler  on  this  issue's 
front  cover,  and  if  you'd  like  to  enjoy  similar  action  with  smallies,  please  turn 
to  the  article  that  begins  on  page  8.  You'll  find  other  useful  information  on 
catching  bass  in  the  articles  on  pages  20  and  23.  If  trout  fishing  this  month 
lures  you,  see  page  26.  When  you’re  ready  to  try  for  a really  big  one,  check 
out  page  10. 


Sometimes  we  need  a shocking  scare  to  gain  perspective 


Saving  Grace 
of  My  Season 

by  Art  Michaels 


T|  he  doctor’s  eyes  were  dark  slices  as 
he  studied  the  chest  x-ray.  Slowly 
and  rhythmically  he  stroked  his  chin 
with  his  right  hand. 

"Hmmm,”  he  said,  “looks  normal  to 
me— no  fluid  in  the  lungs,  heart  looks 
good,  ribs  are  okay.  This  x-ray  is  normal.” 
My  wife,  Cathy,  and  I looked  at  each 
other  with  raised  eyebrows.  After  a whole 
day  of  blood  tests,  x-rays,  ultrasound 
screening,  and  examinations,  she  still 
complained  of  chest  pain  and  persistent 
indigestion  — the  same  symptoms  she’d 
been  feeling  for  about  five  weeks. 

“Let’s  see  if  I can  sum  it  up  for  you,” 
the  doctor  said.  “We  don’t  yet  know 
what’s  causing  the  pain,  but  we  think  it’s 
not  life-threatening.  Your  lungs,  heart, 
gall  bladder  and  liver  look  fine.  We  also 
rule  out  cancer.  I’d  like  you  to  have  a GI 
series  next  so  that  we  can  check  for 
a hiatus  hernia. 

“The  blood  tests  should  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes  and  I’d  like  to  check  out 
the  results.” 

We  were  both  tremendously  relieved 
that  the  doctor  said,  “not  life  threaten- 
ing,” but  why  could  I not  let  go  of  the  idea 
that  Cathy’s  apparent  malady  was  so  in- 
sidious? Months  ago  I felt  that  this  prob- 
lem was  not  just  little  aches  and  pains  that 
come  and  go.  That’s  why  I had  grounded 
myself  for  much  of  the  season.  Cathy 
doesn’t  go  to  doctors  unless  she’s  prac- 
tically dragged  there,  and  she  made  this 
appointment  with  no  coaxing. 

I’m  glad  I didn't  go  to  Raystown  Lake 
this  week,  I thought.  She’s  in  such  pain 
that  I couldn’t  leave  her  and  the  kids 
stranded  for  hours  on  end. 

The  fishing  had  been  terrific  there,  with 
some  of  my  friends  catching  good-sized 
stripers  and  even  lake  trout.  But  I was 
used  to  this  kind  of  letdown.  For  seven 
months,  when  I thought  I could  go 
because  Cathy  was  well  enough,  some- 
thing, always  something,  interferred  with 
my  fishing  plans.  I spent  the  entire 
season  frowning. 
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A friend  cancels  at  the  last  minute.  The 
weather  turns  terrible.  Wave  heights  re- 
quire small-craft  advisories.  I catch  the 
cold  the  kids  brought  home  from  school 
three  weeks  before.  Three  times  this  sum- 
mer I was  too  sick  to  go  on  trips  I’d 
planned  for  weeks. 

And  then  my  wife’s  unexplainable  chest 
pain.  In  spite  of  the  doctor’s  promising 
report,  I held  onto  the  nagging  notion  that 
her  unknown  illness  was  more  serious 
than  we  knew. 

We  moved  from  the  examination  room 
to  the  end  of  the  corridor,  where  a young 
mother  comforted  her  sniffling,  coughing 
infant  in  a group  of  neatly  arranged 
chairs.  We  sat  near  the  window,  waiting 
for  the  doctor  to  summon  us  with  the 
blood  test  results. 

Beyond  the  crinkled  magazines  on  the 
rack  and  the  hospital’s  sealed  windows, 
the  trees  posed  motionless  in  the  still  air, 
and  sunlight  brightened  their  yellow  and 
red  fall  leaf  colors.  What  a perfect  fishing 
day,  I thought  — Indian  summer. 

“Well,  blood  tests  look  normal,”  sighed 
the  doctor,  peering  over  us,  thumbing 
through  a clipboard  of  papers. 

I backed  out  of  the  parking  space  and 
headed  for  the  hospital  exit.  “If  you’re 
in  pain,  why  don’t  you  get  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  GI  series  pushed  up?”  I 
asked  my  wife. 

“I  will,”  Cathy  said  quietly.  “I  just 
hope  the  kids  are  okay  with  grandma.  It 
doesn’t  hurt  too  much  now.  It’s  just  a 
little  sensation.” 

When  I shut  off  the  car  engine  in  the 
driveway  and  opened  the  car  door,  I heard 
the  muffled  ringing  of  the  telephone,  and 
I hurried  to  answer  it. 

My  mother,  who  was  watching  our 
2-year-old  daughter  and  5-year-old  son 
while  we  were  at  the  hospital,  handed  me 
the  phone. 

“Hey  Art,”  a fishing  friend  said,  “the 
mouth  of  the  Patuxent  is  paved  with 
seatrout  and  blues  are  breaking  all  over 


the  place.” 

“Oh  yeah?”  I said. 

“How  about  it  for  next  Saturday,”  my 
friend  suggested. 

“Hang  on.” 

I covered  the  phone  mouthpiece  and 
slowly  mouthed  the  words  fishing  trip 
next  Saturday  to  Cathy.  She  nod- 
ded quickly. 

“Let’s  do  it,”  I told  my  friend. 
“Dynamite.  See  yuh.  Bye.” 

That  was  Monday,  and  I was  determined 
to  make  the  fishing  trip.  I ached  for 
fair  weather  and  light  winds.  This  trip 
would  likely  be  my  last  of  the  season.  I 
hoped  it  would  make  up  for  a long  period 
of  disappointment. 

“My  son’s  caught  more  fish  this  season 
than  me,”  I told  my  fishing  friends. 
“Yeah,  he  cleans  up  on  bluegills  at  Pin- 
chot  — 15,  20  at  a clip.  The  kid’s  amaz- 
ing and  he  really  has  the  knack.” 

I was  glad  someone  was  catching  fish, 
but  I was  thrilled  that  it  was  my  son.  His 
first  season  of  fishing  with  me  was  a ter- 
rific success  and  I knew  that  I had  added 
another  avid  fisherman  to  the  family. 

“Looks  good  for  Saturday,  Art,”  said 
my  Chesapeake  Bay  fishing  buddy.  That 
was  Wednesday. 

“Just  talked  to  some  of  the  guys  at  the 
tackle  shops  down  there,”  baited  my  bay 
friend.  “The  charter  boats  are  coming  in 
early  with  200  fish  apiece.” 

“I’m  ready,”  I responded.  That  was 
Thursday  morning. 

“How  do  you  feel,”  I asked  Cathy  on 
Thursday  night. 

“You  know,”  she  said.  “It’s  still  there, 
but  it’s  not  that  driving  pain  I had 
last  week.  You  can  go.”  That  was  Fri- 
day morning. 
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“Bad  news,  guy,”  said  my  bay  friend 
late  Friday  afternoon. 

“Figures.” 

“Winds  are  supposed  to  be  south  15  to 
20  knots,  wave  heights  three  feet.  Not  ex- 
actly our  kind  of  sport.” 

Another  trip  was  scuttled  and  I thought 
how  this  occurrence  was  so  typical  of  my 
jinxed  season. 

I sulked  for  a while  that  Friday  eve- 
ning, keeping  one  eye  on  the  television 
and  the  other  eye  on  my  wife.  She  could 
disguise  her  pain  well,  but  during  the  last 
few  months,  I read  her  increasingly  bet- 
ter. I knew  her  chest  hurt  that  night  — 
an  “attack,”  she  called  it  — another  bout 
with  the  unidentified  adversary  on 
the  unknown  battlefield  somewhere 
inside  her. 

Later  that  evening,  just  before  we  put 
/the  children  to  bed,  my  son  asked, 
“Dad,  if  you’re  not  going  fishing  tomor- 
row far  away,  could  we  go?” 

I looked  at  Cathy.  She  nodded.  “Sure, 
Sam,”  I said. 

“Of  course  you  can  go,”  Cathy  con- 
firmed on  Saturday  morning.  “I’m  a lit- 
tle tired,  but  I’m  all  right  today,  and  you 
and  Sam  can  have  some  fun  at  the  lake 
for  a few  hours.  I’m  fine.  Really  I am.” 
“Okay,”  I gave  in.  “Let’s  go,  Sam.” 
We  loaded  the  tackle  in  the  back  seat 
and  I pulled  the  car  out  of  the  garage  in- 
to the  bright  mid-morning  sunlight.  The 
weather  was  still  warm  for  October.  I 
hoped  that  the  bluegills  we  would  try  to 
catch  would  cooperate  as  readily  as  they 
did  all  spring  and  summer. 

“Sam,”  I reflected,  “this  is  our  eighth 
trip  this  year,  and  I think  you’ve  caught 
more  fish  this  season  than  daddy!” 

“I  like  going  fishing  with  you,  dad,” 
said  Sammy. 

“I  like  going  with  you,  too,  Sam,” 
I said. 


The  tone  of  our  trip,  like  the  others 
during  the  season,  was  set.  Sam  and  I 
smiled  at  each  other  and  he  snuggled  back 
into  the  car  seat,  making  silly  sounds  and 
pumping  his  feet  alternately  off  the 
seat  upholstery.  I was  thrilled  that  he 
was  happy. 

On  the  way  home  he  downed  a Yoo- 
Hoo  and  promptly  fell  asleep,  testimony 
to  his  catching  bluegill  after  bluegill.  He 
continued  to  snore  vigorously  in  the 
reclined  front  seat  as  we  pulled  into  the 
driveway.  I slipped  out  of  the  car  and 
quietly  closed  the  door,  but  when  I opened 
the  garage  door  my  eyes  widened,  fixed 
on  the  open  door  at  the  end  of  the 
garage  that  leads  to  the  family  room. 

We  never  leave  that  door  open. 

I let  Sam  sleep  in  the  car  as  I raced  in- 
to the  house. 

“Cathy?”  I called.  No  answer. 
“Cathy?”  Still  no  answer. 

I darted  from  room  to  room,  calling  my 
wife’s  name.  Nothing.  I sprinted  upstairs, 
two  steps  at  a time.  My  hands  trembled 
as  I wiped  the  sweat  from  my  forehead. 
The  hall  was  dark.  The  bedroom  door 
was  closed. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Cathy  asked, 
leaning  up  from  her  pillow.  Her  eyes 
blinked  as  she  tried  to  adjust  to  the  room 
light  and  to  my  sudden  interruption  of 
her  nap. 


“Are  you  all  right?” 

“Of  course  I’m  all  right,”  she  sputtered, 
“and  you  better  keep  quiet  so  you  don’t 
wake  Jamie.” 

The  vibrations  of  my  thumping  heart 
reached  into  my  neck  and  face,  and  I felt 
waves  of  adrenalin  flowing  in  my  gut. 

“Sam  and  I just  got  home  and  the  fami- 
ly room  door  was  open,”  I explained  in 
a forced,  raspy  whisper. 

“Well,  you  must  have  left  it  open 
when  you  went  fishing.  I haven’t 
been  downstairs.” 

“Oh  yeah,”  I worked  to  whisper  again. 

I closed  the  door  quietly,  tip-toed  down 
the  stairs,  and  machine-gunned  a sigh. 

I roused  Sammy  who  was  still  sleep- 
ing in  the  car  and  I carried  him  into  the 
house.  I felt  his  body  warmth  through 
both  our  shirts,  and  as  I brought  him  in- 
to the  family  room  he  hugged  me  — a 
prelude  to  his  waking  up. 

What  a terrific  fishing  season,  I thought. 
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Fly  Rodding 

Beyond  Trout 

by  Dave  Wolf 


Through  the  clear  waters  I could  see 
the  fish  coil;  the  strike  was  vicious, 
rattling  the  rod.  The  musky  moved 
to  mid-stream  and  left  the  water  in  an 
awkward  leap.  The  fly  line  was  already 
through  the  guides  as  the  dacron  backing 
began  peeling  from  the  reel.  The  fish 
below  me  settled  to  the  bottom  and  shook 
his  head  like  a puppy  clenched  to  a slip- 
per. I regained  line,  only  to  have  the  fish 
freight-train  to  the  far  shore.  He  turned 
at  the  far  bank  and  shot  back  toward  me; 
I cranked  the  single-action  reel  feverishly 
to  keep  the  line  taut.  He  leaped  one  more 
time,  then  two  short  runs  and  eight  pounds 
of  musky  lay  at  my  feet.  He  was  a small 
musky,  and  I twisted  the  hook  loose  and 
set  him  free,  but  he  was  my  first  fly  rod 
musky,  and  I,  like  others,  had  previously 
thought  that  such  a fish  was  too  much  for 
the  fly  rod  angler.  At  one  time  such  an 
assumption  might  have  been  correct;  but 
no  longer. 

The  fly  rod  is  now  a tool  for  nearly 
every  gamefish  that  swims;  consider  that 
saltwater  anglers  are  taking  tarpon  that 
weigh  more  than  100  pounds  on  fly  rods; 
certainly  we  can  take  warmwater  species 
that  go  40  or  less.  Modern  equipment  has 
made  a difference,  but  remember  too  that 
not  that  long  ago  the  smallmouth  bass  was 
a prized  fly  rod  fish.  The  trend  is  return- 
ing and  you  will  see  more  and  more 
anglers  fishing  for  smallmouths  with  the 
long  rod. 


Equipment 

The  big  difference  between  trout  fishing 
with  the  fly  rod  and  warmwater  fishing 
with  the  fly  rod  is  the  equipment  you  use. 
My  choice  is  a Fenwick  graphite  rod  that 
measures  nine  feet  in  length  and  carries 
a 9-weight  line.  I prefer  a weight-forward 
floating  line  for  the  majority  of  my  fishing, 
although  I do  carry  a sink  tip  and  a full 
sinking  line  for  some  lake  fishing  that  I 
•encounter.  A good  reel  with  the  ability  to 
hold  plenty  of  backing  is  a must  when 
angling  for  large  fish,  and  I prefer 
something  that  handles  200  yards  or  more 
of  dacron  backing.  Currently  my  rod  car- 
ries a Pflueger  reel  that  has  served  me  well 
for  nearly  20  years. 

The  leader  is  the  final  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  warmwater 
fishing.  I prefer  three  feet  of  24-pound  butt 
section,  three  feet  of  15-pound  test  and 
three  feet  of  10-pound.  Maxima  tippet 
material  is  a good  choice  because  of  its 
stiffness. 

The  leader  is  so  important  because  you 
are  casting  larger  bugs  or  flies  than  usual, 
and  the  heavy  leader  turns  them  over 
properly  and  does  not  allow  them  to  col- 
lapse behind  you.  One  size  4 popper  in  the 
back  of  the  scalp  will  convince  you  that 
a heavy  leader  and  tippet  are  important. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  bass,  walleye, 
muskies  and  northerns  are  not  leader  shy. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  bass  will 
be  feeding  on  a mayfly  hatch  and  you  will 
want  to  put  two  feet  of  6-pound  test  on  the 
end  of  your  leader. 


A nine  for  nine  may  be  too  much  rod 
for  some  folks,  but  warmwater  fishing 
often  calls  for  long  casts  under  windy  con- 
ditions. The  nine  for  nine  allows  this;  there 
is  no  fish  that  swims  in  Pennsylvania  that 
cannot  be  subdued  by  this  outfit.  An  8-foot 
rod  carrying  a 7-  or  8-weight  line  will  do. 
You  can  fish  with  less,  but  I bet  the  day 
will  come  when  you  need  more.  If  you  like 
fishing  with  lighter  equipment  you  may  do 
so,  but  it  is  in  effect  a novelty  of  which 
most  of  us  soon  tire. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Now  you  have  your  equipment— what 
should  you  fish  for?  I would  begin  with 
smallmouth  bass,  an  excellent  fly  rod  fish 
that  takes  poppers  and  flies  readily.  Gather 
a pocket  full  of  size  4 through  8 Gaines 
poppers  in  green,  yellow  and  white;  pay 
attention  to  the  bottom  of  the  popper,  not 
the  top.  The  top  is  designed  to  catch 
fishermen.  The  bottom  color  is  the  part 
the  bass  see. 

If  you’re  fishing  a lake,  try  morning  and 
evening.  Cast  along  the  shoreline  to  all 
cover  that  is  visible;  if  you  are  taking  too 
many  panfish,  go  to  a larger  popper. 

On  rivers  the  popper  must  be  moved 
faster  than  the  current  to  take  bass.  You 
must  pop  your  bug  fast  and  regularly 
rather  than  use  the  “let  it  sit  and  twitch 
it”  method  most  prefer  for  lake  fishing. 
Streamers  and  nymphs  also  work  very 
well  for  a number  of  warmwater  fish  from 
bass  to  northerns.  I like  streamers  with 
long  hackle  tied  on  size  6 streamer  hooks 
to  4/0  saltwater  hooks.  Bucktail  is  ex- 
tremely good,  and  the  new  weighted  eyes 
available  on  the  market  will  get  your  fly 
down  to  where  you  want  it  to  be. 
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Long  saddle  hackle  is  hard  to  come  by, 
but  worth  the  search.  Big,  bulky  streamers 
are  hard  to  cast,  and  the  long  feathers 
allow  for  less  bulk. 

Walleye 

Walleye  fishing  requires  a little  more 
work,  unless  you’re  out  in  cold  weather. 
A big  yellow  streamer  with  gold  tinsel  for 
a body  takes  more  walleye  than  any  other 
method  I know.  During  the  normal  part 
of  the  season  you  will  have  to  fish  deep 
for  walleye,  and  a yellow  streamer  tied  on 
a size  2/0  saltwater  hook  will  do  the  trick. 
You  will  need  a sinking  line  to  get  down 
deep  to  where  the  fish  lie.  Added  weight 
will  get  the  fly  to  the  bottom;  you  may  jig 
the  fly  or  fish  it  in  a regular  hand  retrieve; 
both  tactics  take  walleye. 

Muskies  and  northerns  are  easier.  Big 
streamers  tied  on  4/0  hooks  will  do  the 
job.  Fish  the  fly  fast  and  cover  the  water 
thoroughly.  Musky  fishing  calls  for  ex- 
treme patience,  but  the  fly  rod  will  take 
fish,  so  be  patient,  and  fish  with 
conviction — if  you  think  you  will  catch 
fish,  you  will. 


Shad 

Shad  fishing  with  the  fly  rod  is  not  all 
that  uncommon.  They  have  been  doing  it 
for  years.  If  river  levels  are  not  too  high, 
a sink-tip  line,  with  splitshot  or  weighted 
eyes  to  get  the  size  6 or  8 fly  to  the  bot- 
tom will  do.  Sparse  hackle  or  dressing  is 
the  best  and  I like  tinseled  bodies.  If  you 
can  get  the  offerings  to  the  bottom  and 
allow  them  to  drift  with  the  current,  they 
can  be  as  effective  as  shad  darts. 

Carp  and  catfish  are  bottom  dwellers, 
so  you  can  fish  nymphs  and  crayfish  im- 
itations effectively  for  them.  If  you  are  so 
inclined,  a little  fish  scent  on  your  offer- 
ings will  not  hurt  your  chances. 

Catfish,  however,  are  opportunists.  I 
have,  as  have  many  others,  taken  channel 
catfish  on  a dry  fly  after  dark  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

The  right  fly,  the  right  depth  and  the 
right  equipment  can  make  you  an  all- 
species fly  rod  addict.  A small  adjustment 
to  enjoy  fly  fishing  for  all  species  is  all  it 
takes.  Give  it  a try.  Many  frustrated  trout 
fishermen  do  very  well  on  bass,  and  I 


Poppers  in  sizes  8 through  4 are 
perfect  for  fooling  smallmouth  bass 
with  a fly  rod. 

believe  that  under  the  right  conditions,  fly 
fishing  for  bass  is  more  productive  than 
any  other  method  I know. 

No,  I haven’t  caught  a striper  on  the  fly 
rod  to  date,  but  I plan  to  try  this  year. 
Heck,  they  do  it  in  the  salt,  so  why  not 
at  Raystown?  I feel  certain  that  it  can  be 
done,  without  heroics. 

Fly  rods  are  now  made  for  such  battles, 
lines  and  reels  are  certainly  capable  and 
to  be  frank,  I feel  much  more  comfortable 
and  sure  of  myself  when  I have  a fish  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a fly  line  than  1 do 
at  the  end  of  spinning  or  baitcasting  gear, 
simply  because  I am  used  to  fishing  the 
long  rod. 

Fly  rodding  is  not  for  everyone,  but 
anyone  can  take  all  species  of  fish  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  a fly  rod.  It  may  take  a bit 
more  observation  and  ingenuity,  but  it  can 
be  done.  Give  it  a try— you’ll  see.  | — . 
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Dance  a Jig  for 

River  Smallmouth 


by  Joe  Reynolds 


ermen— otherwise  fairly  intelligent,  suc- 
cessful individuals — purchase  an  excellent 
rod  and  reel  combination,  then  spool  on 
cheap,  wiry  monofilament.  They  act 
mystified  when  the  line  comes  off  the 
spool  in  giant  bundles. 

For  tiny  jigs  you  want  to  use  2-pound- 
test  to  4-pound-test  material  that  is  soft, 
pliable  and  small  in  diameter.  For  river 
fishing  it  is  important  to  use  the  very  thin- 
nest line  so  that  nearly  weightless  jigs 
sink  quickly  without  undue  drag  caused 
by  the  current. 


T^hat  old  adage  about  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  new  tricks  to  an  old 
dog  is  not  without  some  truth. 
Fishermen  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
becoming  “locked  in”  to  a specific  lure 
or  fishing  method,  even  when  common 
sense  screams  for  a change.  My  mental 
block  was  jigging  for  bass. 

This  aversion  to  jigs  began  early.  Our 
family  lived  on  the  banks  of  Seneca 
Creek,  a tidal  area  of  the  upper  Chesa- 
peake Bay  that  was  choked  with  large- 
mouth  bass  and  milfoil  so  thick  you  could 
walk  on  it.  This  was  classic  popping  bug 
water;  casting  a jig  here  would  have  been 
sheer  lunacy. 

Over  the  years,  as  my  fishing  horizons 
broadened,  this  aversion  to  anything  but 
topwater  lures  caused  me  to  miss  some 
fine  smallmouth  action.  My  cure  came 
one  wonderful  day  on  the  Juniata  River. 
Earl  Shelsby  and  I were  on  a two-day  float 
and  he  was  outfishing  me  by  at  least  a 
five-to-one  margin. 

Overall,  the  fishing  was  so  good  that 
it  took  some  time  for  that  fact  to  be  re- 
vealed. The  water  was  low  and  clear, 
typical  of  smallmouth  rivers  in  summer, 
and  the  bass  were  whacking  my  popping 
bugs  with  enough  regularity  to  keep  me 
happy.  Slowly,  however,  it  dawned  on  me 
that  Shelsby  was  not  only  taking  more 
bass,  but  bigger  ones.  He  was  using  a 
shad  dart. 

“Have  you  noticed  you’re  catchin’  big- 
ger bass  than  me?”  I asked. 

“Nothing  unusual  about  that,”  Shelsby 
replied  with  a smile. 

“Heah,  no  kiddin’.  What’s  with  this 
shad  dart  for  smallmouth?” 

My  education  began  that  afternoon  on 
the  Juniata;  it  has  been  an  ongoing  pro- 
cess ever  since. 

Today’s  techniques 

In  those  days  our  gear  and  methods 
were  rather  crude  by  modern  standards; 
today  the  art  of  jigging  for  smallmouth 
bass  has  been  refined  to  a science,  made 
possible  largely  through  the  introduction 
and  improvement  of  ultralight  spinning 
gear  and  the  development  of  super  thin, 
limp  monofilament  lines. 
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The  techniques  require  practice  and 
concentration  but  the  effort  is  worthwhile; 
there  are  days  the  jigs  take  smallmouth 
bass  when  all  else  fails.  The  heart  of  the 
system  is  an  ultralight  spinning  outfit. 
Rod,  reel  and  line  selection  is  keyed  to 
the  size  jig  that  will  be  fished.  As  a 
general  rule,  figure  on  using  ultralight 
gear  and  jigs  of  1/8-ounce  and  lighter. 

If  the  ultralight  spinning  rig  is  the  heart 
of  a smallmouth  jigging  system,  then 
premium  grade  monofilament  is  its 
lifeblood.  All  too  often  I have  seen  fish- 


As a general  rule,  figure  on  using  jigs 
of  1/8-ounce  or  lighter  on  ultralight 
tackle. 

Jigs 

Jigs  suitable  for  smallmouth  bass  are 
available  in  a variety  of  designs.  Few,  if 
any,  are  designated  as  smallmouth  lures. 
Most  are  touted  as  crappie  or  panfish  jigs. 
The  general  design  is  a round  leadhead 
with  a tail  of  deer  hair  or  marabou 
feathers;  plastic-tailed  models  are  the 
best,  however. 


Color  seems  to  be  a matter  of  personal 
preference— the  fisherman’s,  not  the  bass. 
The  best  advice  is  to  fish  a color  in  which 
you  have  confidence.  If  that  color  doesn’t 
produce,  try  something  different. 

Hooks  should  be  light  wire.  Even  with 
light  line  you  can  usually  put  enough 
pressure  on  a snagged  lure  to  straighten 
the  hook  and  free  it  from  rocks  or  logs; 
bend  the  hook  back  into  shape  and  con- 
tinue fishing.  If  you  connect  with  a nice 
bass,  the  hook  should  not  straighten  with 
a properly  set  drag. 


Fishing  strategies 

There  is  a knack  to  fishing  these  tiny 
jigs  in  a smallmouth  river.  Too  many 
fishermen  simply  cast  and  retrieve.  This 
takes  fish  but  you  could  compare  it  to 
shooting  in  the  dark.  You  might  hit 
something,  but  the  odds  are  against  it. 
These  tiny  jigs  can  do  wonders,  but  only 
if  you  fish  them  properly. 

Properly,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
means  right  at  the  bottom.  Slightly  dif- 
ferent techniques  are  used  for  small 
streams  and  large  rivers.  On  small  waters, 
the  best  results  come  from  fishing  the  jig 
with  an  upstream  cast.  Keep  casts  short, 
say  around  20  to  30  feet  maximum.  On 
large  rivers  the  upstream  cast  is  also  ef- 
fective, but  you  can  use  longer  casts  and 
cover  more  water  with  a cross-current  and 
slightly  upriver  cast.  Again  the  idea  is 
the  same— keep  the  jig  bouncing  along 
the  bottom  with  the  proper  amount  of 
line  tension. 

Fishing  jigs  on  the  bottom  takes  more 
concentration  than  playing  chess.  There 
is  no  way  to  describe  the  difference  be- 
tween a line  stutter  caused  by  a rock  and 
one  caused  by  a smallmouth.  If  it  is  a 
smallmouth  and  you  have  to  stop  and 
think  about  it,  the  fish  will  likely  be 
gone.  Experience  helps,  but  only  so 
much.  Even  the  experts  strike  quite  a 
few  rocks.  For  starters,  strike  any  time  the 
line  stutters. 

With  this  fishing  technique  the  line  is 
not  always  tight  from  rod  tip  to  jig.  Set 
the  hook  by  quickly  winding  up  any  slack 
and  lifting  the  rod  tip  at  the  same  time. 
A sharp  lifting  of  the  rod  is  not  necessary. 
Keep  the  action  smooth  and  under 
control.  Jigs  have  small,  hopefully  sharp, 
wire  hooks  that  penetrate  with  only 
slight  pressure;  in  fact,  many  bass 
hook  themselves. 

Jigs  certainly  are  not  the  answer  for  all 
smallmouth  bass  fishing.  I would  rather 
take  them  on  a fly  rod  and  popping  bugs 
anytime.  But  bass  don't  always  go  for  the 
surface  lures.  When  faced  with  the  choice 
of  not  fighting  smallmouth  on  a fly  rod 
or  having  steady  action  on  jigs.  I’ll  go 
with  jigs  every  time.  An  added  bonus  is 
that  your  average  jig-caught  smallmouth 
is  larger  than  those  taken  on  plugs  or 
spinners.  Make  this  the  year  you  jig  your 
way  to  bigger  and  better  smallmouth 
bass  fishing. 
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Raystown  Lake’s  Striper  Magic 


Joe  Workoskv 


by  Jeff  Mulhollem 

W^hat  do  Sonny  Grubb  and 
Frank  Beaver  of  Huntingdon, 
George  Krause  of  Altoona,  Fred 
Love  of  Shirleysburg,  David  Zimmerman 
of  Patton  and  Robert  Albright,  Jr.,  of 
Claysburg  have  in  common?  Their  claim 
to  fame  is  even  more  tenuous  than  being 
married  to  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor.  And  lately,  it 
seems  to  change  more  often  than  pop 
singer  Madonna  changes  outfits. 

Give  up?  Well,  those  six  men  have  all 
held  the  Pennsylvania  record  for  striped 
bass  in  the  past  five  years,  and  each  made 
history  in  Fluntingdon  County’s  Raystown 
Lake,  which  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  best  inland  striped  bass  fisheries. 

Albright  landed  a striper  that  weighed 
more  than  35  pounds  April  12,  1986. 
Zimmerman  caught  a 30-pound,  8-ounce 
fish  just  nine  days  before.  Love  took  a 
29-pound,  4-ounce  striper  in  June  of 
1985,  and  Beaver  landed  his  28-pound, 
11-ounce  trophy  a month  before.  Krause 
held  the  record  the  longest  with  a 
27-pound,  13-ounce  fish  he  fooled  in 
December  of  1983.  Grubb’s  record  striper 
was  pulled  through  the  ice  the  year  before. 
It  weighed  22  pounds,  4 ounces. 

Central  Pennsylvania  may  seem  like  an 
unlikely  place  to  find  such  huge  striped 
bass.  But  these  hard-fighting  saltwater 
converts  find  this  30-mile-long  impound- 
ment owned  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  much  to  their  liking.  It  lies 
south  of  Route  22,  with  the  225-foot-high 
dam  breast  not  far  from  Huntingdon. 

Historically,  stripers  are  not  strangers 
to  the  Keystone  State.  For  hundreds  of 
years  striped  bass  made  annual  spawning 
runs  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
rivers.  But  the  Conowingo  Dam  has  long 
held  back  striper  runs  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  pollution  in  the  Delaware 
is  believed  to  have  long  ago  blunted 
runs  there. 

The  earliest  thriving  landlocked  striped 
bass  population  was  accidentally  created 
in  South  Carolina  during  the  1940s.  The 
Santee  River  was  impounded  and  two 
100,000-acre  lakes  were  formed.  No  one 
realized  then  that  hundreds  of  spawning 
striped  bass  were  trapped  in  the  Santee- 
Cooper  area,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the 
world’s  premier  striper  fisheries. 

Beginnings 

Pennsylvania’s  striped  bass  program 
began  three  decades  later,  when  a few 
hundred  striper  fingerlings  were  planted 
throughout  the  state  in  the  1970s.  Most 


plantings  didn't  work,  but  one  experi- 
ment, at  Raystown  Lake,  initiated  an 
outstanding  fishery. 

Stripers  need  some  20  to  30  miles  of 
free-flowing  water  to  spawn  in,  so  Rays- 
town’s  striped  bass,  like  those  in  most 
other  impoundments,  don’t  spawn.  The 
population  has  been  supported  by  a strong 
commitment  from  the  Fish  Commission. 
The  lake  received  its  first  shipment  of 
fingerlings  in  1973  when  23,875  were 
stocked.  In  the  following  years  an  average 
of  40,000  stripers  were  planted.  But  the 
program  has  grown.  In  1983,  77,366 
stripers  were  stocked.  In  1986,  the 
number  grew  to  80,000. 

“We  are  really  excited  about  the  striper 
fishery  in  that  lake,”  says  Dick  Snyder, 
chief  of  the  Commission  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management.  “But  I don’t  think 
it  has  yet  reached  its  fullest  potential.  We 
expect  the  records  to  continue  to  be 
broken.  I don’t  think  anglers  have  learned 
how  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the 
stripers  there.  I think  we  don't  have 
enough  fishing  pressure  at  Raystown  Lake 
to  put  even  a dent  in  the  striper  popula- 
tion. The  fish  are  there  — they  are  just 
difficult  to  find  and  get  into.” 

Gizzard  shad 

The  striper  story  at  Raystown,  accord- 
ing to  Fish  Commission  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Larry  Jackson,  is  as  much  a 
story  of  the  gizzard  shad.  These  3-inch 


Connie  Frazier  nailed  this  21-pounder 
June  22,  1986. 


to  5-inch  members  of  the  herring  family 
make  up  nearly  90  percent  of  a Raystown 
striper's  diet.  But  the  schooling  forage 
fish  are  not  native  to  the  Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River,  either. 

“You  need  an  abundance  of  forage  fish 
to  support  a striper  fishery  like  Rays- 
town’s,”  Jackson  explains.  "Gizzard  shad 
were  found  naturally  in  the  Ohio  River 
drainage,  and  they  have  been  introduced 
as  a forage  fish  in  suitable  waters  around 
the  state.  They  apparently  never  migrated 
up  past  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna 
even  before  the  dams  were  built  on  the 
lower  river.  They  appeared  in  Raystown 
in  1977  and  were  well-established  by 
1980.  Our  best  guess  is  that  they  were  ac- 
cidentally brought  in  with  a load  of 
stripers. 

“The  shad’s  presence  has  accelerated 
the  growth  rates  of  the  stripers,"  Jackson 
continues.  The  bass  greedily  tear  into 
shad  schools  that  range  in  size  from  a 
beachball  to  a whole  bay  full. 

“Scale  samples  I have  looked  at  show 
that  the  stripers  are  getting  bigger  at  an 
earlier  age  than  they  used  to,”  Jackson 
said.  “The  earlier  striped  bass  at  Rays- 
town didn't  grow  as  fast  because  the  giz- 
zard shad  were  not  there  for  them  to  feed 
on.  This  is  all  good  news  for  fishermen." 
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Raystown  depths 

Jackson  says  that  it’s  Raystown’s  un- 
common depths  that  allow  the  stripers  to 
prosper  as  they  do  nowhere  else  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

“You  need  a large,  two-story  lake,”  he 
said.  “One  that  offers  cool,  oxygenated 
water  during  the  summer  for  the  larger, 
sexually  mature  fish  that  prefer  a 
temperature  down  into  the  60s.  Our 
smaller  lakes  just  don’t  offer  the 
depths  with  cool  water  and  oxygen  that 
stripers  demand.” 

But  those  same  depths  cause  problems 
for  fishermen  trying  to  locate  the  fish, 
says  Jim  Valentine,  Huntingdon  County 
waterways  conservation  officer  and  an  ex- 
pert striper  fisherman.  A Huntingdon- 
area  resident,  he  knows  the  big  lake  well. 

“You  need  a boat,  15-foot  or  16-foot 
minimum,  and  a motor  that  will  move  you 
around  the  lake  pretty  well,”  Valentine 
said.  “There’s  an  awful  lot  of  water  to 
cover.  If  you  have  a graph  recorder  you 
might  stumble  across  some  suspended 
fish.  But  it’s  hard  to  figure  out  what  they 
might  do.  There  are  some  spots  around 
the  lake  that  produce  better  than  others, 
but  the  stripers  move  so  much.  You  can 
just  about  rule  out  fishing  from  shore,  and 
when  you  do  find  some  fish,  they  might 
stay  there  for  two  weeks  or  two  hours. 

Fishermen  were  slow  initially  to  adjust 
to  the  habits  of  striped  bass,  which  live 
longer  than  any  freshwater  fish.  Unlike 
other  species,  stripers  travel  in  schools 
and  seldom  seek  cover.  Their  feeding 
frenzies  are  brief  and  unpredictable  and 
can  break  out  anywhere. 
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“At  Raystown,”  Snyder  observed,  “we 
have  the  right  water  temperature 
somewhere  in  the  lake  year-round.  The 
stripers  can  always  find  a niche  they  like. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  striped  bass 
fishery  there  has  become  a drawing  card. 
It  brings  in  anglers  from  all  over.” 
Shipments  of  stripers  to  Raystown  come 
from  all  over  as  well,  Snyder  points  out. 
The  fingerlings  stocked  in  1986  came 
from  Georgia.  The  Commission  trades 
fish  of  other  species  for  striped  bass. 

“Many  states  trade  fish  they  have  in 
abundance  or  species  they  have  good  suc- 
cess culturing,”  Snyder  said.  “Maybe  one 
year  we  will  want  something  and  another 
state  won’t,  and  vice  versa.  We  only  trade 
after  we  have  met  our  state’s  internal 
needs.  One  of  our  most  popular  products 
for  trading,  for  example,  is  the  muskel- 
lunge  — both  purebred  and  tigers.  We  do 
very  well  culturing  them.” 

Although  stripers  have  drawn  all  the  at- 
tention lately  at  Raystown,  by  no  means 
do  they  offer  the  only  angling  opportu- 
nity. The  Commission  currently  stocks 
the  lake  with  a variety  of  other  species 
including  walleye,  muskellunge,  tiger 
muskellunge,  and  fingerling  trout.  Rock 
bass,  bluegills,  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass,  crappies,  and  yellow 
perch  were  introduced  early  in  Raystown’s 
history  and  maintain  reproducing  popula- 
tions in  the  lake.  A lake  trout  fishery  has 
quietly  been  developed  in  Raystown’s 
depths  as  well,  and  many  believe  the 
lake’s  musky  fishing  is  among  the 
state’s  best. 


Tackle 

But  if  it’s  stripers  you  seek  at  Raystown, 
your  fishing  tactics  and  tackle  should  be 
rather  specialized. 

“I  know  of  no  other  fish  in  fresh  water 
that  fights  like  a striper,”  said  Valentine. 
They  are  unbelievably  strong,  and  as  their 
sizes  have  increased,  the  need  for  heavier 
rods,  reels  and  line  has  grown.  I have  seen 
a lot  of  the  more  experienced  striper 
fishermen  go  to  light  saltwater  outfits  and 
many  guys  are  now  using  20-pound  test. 

“A  lot  of  fish  in  the  30-pound  range  are 
being  hooked  regularly,”  Valentine  add- 
ed. “They  immediately  head  down  into 
the  standing  timber  left  when  the  area  was 
flooded.  If  you  don’t  use  heavy  line  and 
stiff  tackle,  you’ll  never  get  the  big  ones 
out  of  the  timber.” 

When  you  locate  stripers  and  they  are 
in  the  mood  to  feed,  they  are  not  difficult 
to  fool.  Any  lure  that  resembles  a gizzard 
shad  will  draw  arm-jolting  strikes.  And 
more  and  more  live  bait  is  being  used  on 
stripers  at  Raystown.  Creek  chubs,  small 
fallfish,  suckers  and  even  large  shiners 
take  fish. 

“The  first  problem  is  always  finding  the 
fish,”  Valentine  notes.  “If  you  locate 
a school  that’s  on  the  feed,  stripers 
are  not  very  hard  to  catch.  But  too 
often  when  you  finally  find  them,  they 
aren’t  feeding.” 

Lures 

Large  bucktail  jigs  in  any  color,  so  long 
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as  they  are  white,  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  striper  lure  at  Raystown. 
Several  state  record  fish  were  fooled  by 
white  jigs.  A wide  variety  of  minnow- 
imitating  plugs  also  works  well.  Valentine 
is  partial  to  Rebels  and  Rapalas  jointed 
or  one-piece,  in  gold  or  silver. 

Billy  Ceglar,  proprietor  of  Ceglar’s  Bait 
and  Tackle  Co.  of  Altoona,  has  seen  four 
lures  sell  better  than  others  for  Raystown 
striper  fishing  over  the  years. 

“Cotton  Cordell’s  Red  Fins  and  Rattlin’ 
Spots,  Bill  Lewis’s  Rattletraps  and  white 
bucktail  jigs,”  he  said.  “If  you  are  armed 
with  those  four  lures,  you  will  have 
everything  you  need  to  catch  striped  bass 
at  Raystown.  But  I have  even  heard  weird 
stories  about  stripers  coming  up  to  the 
surface  and  slapping  lures  like  Zara 
Spooks.” 

When  to  go 

The  best  months  for  striper  fishing 
seem  to  be  April,  May  and  June  at 
Raystown.  Many  experienced  anglers 
spend  a lot  of  time  night  fishing  through 
the  summer.  Striper  action  picks  up  again 
in  October  and  November  when  water 
temperatures  cool  more  to  the  big 
predators’  liking. 

Hotspots 

It’s  tough  to  pinpoint  hotspots. 

“The  thing  about  stripers  is  that  they 
move  so  much,”  Valentine  said.  “They 


may  hold  in  a certain  area  for  a few  weeks 
and  then  never  again  return.  I hate  to  tell 
somebody  where  they  might  find  fish.” 

But  a number  of  areas  have  produced 
better  than  others  through  the  years  for 
stripers.  One  sure  bet  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
tremely deep  area  between  the  1,700-foot- 
long  earth  and  rock  fill  dam  and  Mile 
Marker  1.  Big  stripers  usually  congregate 
there,  but  the  problem  has  been  that  they 
tend  to  gather  within  the  275-yard 
restricted  area  next  to  the  dam.  Boats  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  because  of  the 
potential  danger  of  getting  into  the 
outflow  of  the  dam. 

Several  state  record  fish  were  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Seven  Points.  The  marina 
there  is  always  a good  spot  to  gather  in- 
formation on  the  fishing.  Stripers  are 
often  caught  off  the  points  of  land  around 
Mile  Marker  7 and  Mile  Marker  9. 

There  is  an  area  aptly  dubbed  “Striper 
Boulevard”  that  extends  between  Mile 
Marker  10  and  Mile  Marker  11  on  the  side 
of  the  lake  adjacent  to  Terrace  Mountain. 
At  times  this  can  be  a bonafide  hotspot. 
But  often  it’s  hard  to  tell  whether  the 
“boulevard”  gets  its  name  from  the 
numbers  of  fish  or  fishermen  it  holds. 

Other  places  to  try  are  the  deep  water 
around  Mile  Marker  13,  the  inside  of  the 
bend  near  Mile  Marker  18,  across  from 
Lake  Raystown  Resort  near  Mile  Marker 
22  and  the  narrow  section  of  lake  near 
Mile  Marker  25.  An  increasing  number 


of  stripers  have  been  taken  in  recent 
years  high  up  in  the  lake,  not  far  from 
Saxton.  It’s  a little  different  kind  of 
fishing  there,  however,  with  shallower 
water  and  more  current. 

Perhaps  it’s  predictable  that  the 
phenomenal  striper  fishing  has  attracted 
almost  a cult  following  of  local  anglers. 
Many  have  become  nearly  obsessed  with 
striped  bass,  neglecting  all  other  types  of 
fishing.  A local  chapter  of  the  national 
striper  organization  was  created  at 
Raystown  and  has  been  very  active. 

One  project  the  group  undertook  il- 
lustrates just  how  seriously  these  people 
regard  striper  fishing.  In  an  effort  to  learn 
more  about  the  migrations  of  stripers 
around  the  lake,  tiny  radio  transmitters 
were  surgically  inserted  in  captured  fish. 
Then  club  members  attempted  to  use  por- 
table receivers  to  follow  the  movements 
of  fish  by  boat. 

Stripers  are  fragile,  particularly  when 
caught  from  warmer  water,  and  the  study 
didn’t  go  well.  The  implanted  fish  are 
believed  to  have  died  soon  after  being 
released.  It  was  an  expensive  lesson  for 
the  striper  members.  But  these  fish 
generate  that  kind  of  enthusiasm. 

“The  striper  is  magic,  there's  no  two 
ways  about  it,”  concludes  Nick  Lam- 
bert, a Raystown  Lake  fishing  guide 
and  former  president  of  the  local  striper 
chapter.  “Magic.”  r— < 
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Memories 


4Sb 


by  Richard  A.  Snyder 

Conversations  during  off-duty  hours 
following  a staff  meeting  often 
turn  to  fishing  tales  and  “war 
stories”  involving  field,  office  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Recalling  events  whether 
of  a tragic  or  humorous  nature  usually  trig- 
gers other  remembrances  of  camaraderie, 
wonders  of  nature,  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
and  yes,  how  far  we  have  progressed  in 
managing  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries. 

A nocturnal  visit  by  a skunk,  overhead 
debris  in  nearby  trees  from  Hurricane 
Agnes,  my  first  and  last  attempt  at  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  some  fine  campfire  cook- 
ing come  to  mind  when  I recall  a 1972 
survey  on  a remote  Clinton  County  brook 
trout  stream.  Working  this  distant,  inac- 
cessible water  meant  canoeing  all  gear 
across  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehan- 
na River,  camping  on  the  flood  plain,  and 
backpacking  some  distance.  An  earlier 
crew  had  barely  gotten  across  the  river 
before  the  flood  closed  the  area  to  travel. 
Our  work  gave  us  data  on  trout  and 
stream  invertebrates  to  document  the 
response  of  stream  life  following  a 
catastrophic  flood. 

Mechanical  and  electrical  failures  dur- 
ing fieldwork  are  bound  to  happen  despite 
the  best  of  maintenance.  Imagine  the  gut- 
wrenching  feeling  experienced  by  an  area 
fisheries  manager  who,  after  inviting  his 
supervisor  to  participate  in  night  electro- 
fishing  of  the  Delaware  River,  en- 
countered a complete  failure  of  the  elec- 
trical system  shortly  after  getting  under 
way.  While  someone  drove  for  a replace- 
ment, the  others  sat  in  total  darkness  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  Commission  and 
of  the  free  world. 

Job  satisfaction  comes  in  various  ways 
and  not  always  in  the  form  of  a paycheck. 
Emotions  cannot  always  be  kept  out  of  the 
work.  Consider  my  release  of  emotion 
following  a unanimous  vote  by  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  trout  management  by 
resource  classification,  replacing  the 
political  football  of  the  past.  Too  many 
years  of  field  and  oftice  work  by  a whole 
bunch  of  good  people  reflecting  the 
resource  first  spirit  paid  off,  and  the  tear- 
1 1 1 led  eyes  were  not  from  smoke. 

Imagination 

“Buck  fever”  exists  in  fishing,  too,  and 
even  during  fieldwork.  A huge  Big  Spring 
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Creek  brown  trout,  which  to  this  day  I 
swear  was  over  30  inches  long,  jumped 
next  to  me  during  electrofishing  work 
near  a bed  of  watercress  during  the 
mid-1970s.  Unfortunately,  the  fish  missed 
being  netted  and  thus  gave  fellow  workers 
reason  for  “ribbing”  me.  One  thought 
was  that  my  imagination  got  the  best  of 
me  having  just  seen  the  movie  “Jaws”! 

Speaking  of  imagination,  a moving  tree 
limb  across  the  surface  of  an  otherwise 
calm  Hills  Creek  Lake  a few  Septembers 
ago  during  night  electrofishing  work 
caused  me  to  wonder  about  my  eyesight. 
As  it  turned  out,  a fairly  large  beaver  was 
towing  a small  limb  to  its  bankside  lodge. 
Finally,  tired  of  the  headlights  and  noise 
from  our  boat,  it  slapped  the  surface  with 
its  tail  and  dived  for  safety  in  the  lodge. 

I often  get  the  impression  that  the  field 
staff  enjoys  having  me  along  for  netting 
and  electrofishing  work,  knowing  I am 
desk-bound  more  than  they.  While  that 
may  seem  innocent  enough,  it  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  boss  “foul  up.” 
Falling  in  or  missing  a fish,  always  the 
largest  ones,  while  netting  are  sure  things 
for  everyone  to  remember. 

A snowy  evening  in  Presque  Isle  Bay 
in  early  spring  of  1982  gave  a new  twist 
to  night  electrofishing.  Sometimes  the 
first  impression  a netter  has  of  a fish  in 
the  electrical  field  is  the  silvery  flash  of 
fish  reflecting  light  from  the  headlamps. 
A heavy  snowfall  of  quarter-sized  white 
flakes  added  to  the  challenge  as  extra 
flashing  occurred.  The  particular 
shoreline  we  were  working  had  more  than 
its  share  of  trash.  A small  piece  of 
automobile  chrome  reflecting  the  light 
from  our  boat  caused  me  to  dip  quickly 
for  the  shiny  “fish”  only  to  have  the  net 
hang  up  on  the  lake  bottom  — much  to 
the  delight  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  the 
boat  then  ran  over  the  dip  net. 

Public  exposure 

While  much  of  our  field  time  is  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  daylight  operations 
often  give  the  public  a chance  to  see  us 
in  action.  As  a (then)  young  Commission 
employee  assisting  on  an  early  spring 
electroshocking  of  Jacobs  Creek  in 
Westmoreland  County,  I got  soaked  in 
front  of  an  audience.  I remember  losing 
my  footing  in  a deep,  swift  pool  only  to 


bob  for  a second  before  sinking  in  over 
my  chest  waders.  Gasping  as  the  cold 
water  hit  me,  I stumbled  out  of  the  water 
and  up  the  bank  only  to  look  up  and  see 
a sportsman  filming  the  whole  episode  on 
a movie  camera. 

Public  exposure  includes  the  “chicken 
and  meat  loaf'  banquet  circuit,  especially 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Meeting  a variety  of  people  and 
the  occasion  to  deliver  a talk  prepares  an 
employee  for  a host  of  challenges.  I real- 
ly wasn't  prepared,  however,  for  the  event 
that  occurred  while  I was  a guest  speaker 
at  a sportsman’s  dinner  in  Blair  County 
in  the  late  1970s.  After  a fine  meal  and 
enjoyable  conversation  between  attendees 
and  my  wife,  I prepared  to  give  my  slide 
talk.  About  two  or  three  slides  into  the 
show  the  projector  bulb  burned  out  and 
I didn't  have  a spare  with  me.  A replace- 
ment was  soon  found  but  in  the  haste  to 
get  things  moving,  the  glass  prism  inside 
the  projector  was  dropped.  It  shattered 
and  cut  my  thumb,  not  seriously  but 
enough  to  cause  ample  bleeding.  As 
I stood  in  a darkened  room,  offering 
an  apology  for  the  slide  show  that 
would  not  be,  someone  wrapped  a hand- 
kerchief around  my  thumb.  Needless 
to  say,  I have  not  been  invited  back 
to  that  particular  group. 

Musky  tales 

Speaking  of  darkness,  a large  musk- 
ellunge  put  out  the  lights  for  an  elec- 
trofishing crew  working  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  a few  years  ago. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
everything  was  working  just  right,  a 
rather  large  muskellunge  reacted  to  the 
electrical  field  and  actually  jumped  into 
the  boat  unassisted,  surprising  the  crew, 
and  in  thrashing  around,  knocked  out  the 
electrical  system  before  it  jumped  over- 
board. A “shocked”  crew  sat  in  silence 
and  darkness  quietly  floating  down  river 
until  repairs  could  be  made. 

Muskellunge  are  often  a common  con- 
versation piece,  undoubtedly  due  to  their 
size  and  sometimes  erroneous  reputation. 
Although  I did  not  personally  witness  the 
incident,  I heard  the  story  of  Alex’s 
musky.  In  1986  a new  seasonal  worker 
was  sent  to  accompany  a crew  electro- 
shocking  the  Juniata  River.  This  new 
employee  was  standing  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat  as  a netter  when  a muskellunge  in 
the  mid-thirties  was  encountered.  After 
some  difficulty  in  getting  dip  nets 
around  both  ends  of  the  fish,  it  was 
brought  on  board  to  be  weighed  and 
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measured.  The  young  man,  on  seeing  his 
first  muskellunge,  experienced  “buck 
fever”  shakes,  stuttering  and  all!  His 
excitement  earned  the  incident  a place 
in  our  stories. 

Small  fish  sometimes  cause  as  much 
excitement  as  a nice  walleye,  bass  or 
musky.  How  about  a IV2  inch  hogchoker, 
a marine  fish  in  the  sole  family,  taken 
while  shore  seining  along  the  Delaware 
Estuary,  or  the  beautiful  male  variegated 
darters  common  to  many  western  Penn- 
sylvania streams? 

Recent  trapnetting  work  on  Chester- 
Octoraro  Reservoir  in  Lancaster  County 
was  to  check  for  the  presence  of  small 
channel  catfish,  which  would  indicate 
natural  reproduction.  It  had  been  several 
years  since  any  were  stocked,  so  if  small 
fish  were  found,  it  would  appear  that 
natural  reproduction  was  occurring.  None 
was  taken  in  the  nets,  but  in  the  process 
of  measuring  a nice  crappie,  a small  chan- 
nel catfish  about  2 V2  inches  in  length  was 
noted  peeking  out  of  the  crappie’s  mouth! 
That  single  fish,  although  too  small  to  be 
held  in  our  net,  was  the  only  one  taken 
in  the  sampling. 

Many  of  these  incidents  occurred  when 
the  general  public  was  not  around. 
However,  in  many  cases  sportsmen 
onlookers  share  our  experiences  and 
assist  in  survey  work,  both  physically  and 
spiritually.  My  early  years  as  a biologist 
working  in  Potter  County  were 
memorable  and  involved  some  fine  Cross 
Fork  people.  Jim  and  Pat  Anderson, 
father-in-law  Art  Hilde,  and  yes,  the  “fish 
warden”  from  Galeton,  Ken  Aley. 

A few  years  later  in  mid-summer  while 
electrofishing  Penns  Creek  near  Spring 
the  stream,  stopping  to  measure  tubful 
after  tubful  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
when  one  person  criticized  us  for  not 
stocking  enough  trout.  Finally,  I had 
to  respond,  “Look,  sir,  after  seeing  all 
these  trout  now  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, how  many  more  would  you  want?” 
As  he  walked  away,  the  other  specta- 
tors grinned  and  offered  kudos  for  a 
job  well-done. 

Yes,  memories  remain  of: 

• A fellow  employee,  an  avid  odonatist 
(collector  of  dragonflies),  pursuing  his 
quarry  with  butterfly  net  in  hand.  I could 
barely  see  one  darling  along  the 
shoreline,  but  not  only  could  Clark  iden- 
tify it  (Latin  name  and  all!),  he  often 
could  determine  its  sex  and  what  it  was 
eating  or  hunting! 

• A field  crew  scurrying  to  move  a net 
in  the  shipping  channel  of  the  Delaware 


The  author  examines  his  scientific 
“catch.” 


Estuary  near  Marcus  Hook  before  an 
ocean-going  freighter  hit  it. 

• A joint  law  enforcement/fisheries  elec- 
trofishing team  on  Fishing  Creek  in  Clin- 
ton County,  where  a trout  missed  became 
reason  to  question  one’s  intelligence  and 
physical  coordination. 

• A former  regional  law  enforcement 
supervisor,  the  late  Dick  Owens,  as 
master  of  ceremonies  during  a banquet 
orchestrating  such  flattering  introductions 
that  even  a basic  staff  person  felt  like  a 
million  dollars! 

• Witnessing  the  mating  of  eastern 


The  author  (left)  electrofishes  a stream 
with  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Mike 
Kaufmann. 


box  turtles. 

• Fish  passing  through  the  fishway  at 
Fairmount  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 

• My  first  coho  salmon  caught  in  Lake 
Erie  — the  bigger  one  that  got  away  from 
a fishing  buddy. 

• The  mallard  duck  that  almost  took  off 
my  hat  when  flushed  from  cattails  along 
Briar  Creek  Lake  during  night 
electrofishing. 

• A small  towed  electrofishing  boat  with 
generator  sinking  by  the  stern  due  to  an 
over-aggressive  seasonal  employee  pull- 
ing too  hard  on  the  bow  rope  while 
negotiating  a steep  riffle  in  the  Driftwood 
Branch,  Cameron  County. 

• A world-renowned  author  and  trout 
angler  with  tear-filled  eyes  relating  a fish 
kill  on  his  backyard  trout  stream  — Letort 
Spring  Run. 

• Standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
other  opening  day  trout  anglers  along 
Whites  Creek,  Somerset  County. 

• Staff  letting  me  remove  the  large  snap- 
ping turtles  from  trap  nets.  Did  you  ever 
see  the  claws  on  a really  large  turtle,  in 
addition  to  its  immense  jaws? 

• A division  chief  losing  his  footing  on 
the  deck  of  an  electrofishing  boat  and 
heading  over  the  rail,  only  to  be  saved  by 
a last-second  grab  by  a quick-thinking 
fisheries  technician. 

• Staff  “hanging  over  the  rail”  on  a re- 
cent saltwater  fishing  trip. 

• A mud-splattered  crew  of  biologists 
and  technicians  assembling  fish  habitat 
structures  from  discarded  car  tires  in 
drained  Colyer  Lake,  Centre  County. 

• Encountering  a hornets  nest  in  a low- 
hanging  tree  while  walking  along  a 
stream. 

• Of  falling  through  the  ice  at  Whipple 
Dam  while  checking  anglers. 

• Of  good  meals,  fine  conversation,  and 
the  mid-December  sight  of  a flock  of  tur- 
keys feeding  along  Penns  Creek  when 
several  of  us  spent  two  days  “locked” 
in  a cabin  brainstorming  the  wording 
for  the  Commission's  resource  conser- 
vation policy. 

• Of  the  sight  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  rainbow  smelt  running  a 
very  small  tributary  to  a New  York  lake 
during  the  spawning  run.  Those  fish  pro- 
vided the  source  for  today’s  populations 
in  Raystown  Lake,  Kinzua  Reservoir  and 
the  East  Branch  Clarion  River  Lake. 


Richard  A.  Snyder  is  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission Division  of  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
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The  Bay’s  abundance  is  diminishing.  The  nutrient-rich  Bay  receives  too  much 
of  a good  thing,  triggering  a chain  of  events  that  degrades  water  quality. 


When  you  drive  over  it,  it  looks  like  a big  reservoir.  In  many 
ways  it  even  acts  like  one.  It  is  actually  more  correct  to  say  that 
reservoirs  act  the  way  it  does.  It  has  been  around  for  a much 
longer  time.  Reservoirs  are  man-made  bodies  of  water  created 
by  damming  rivers  and  streams  to  flood  their  valleys  and  turn 
them  into  lakes.  But  this  is  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  it  doesn’t 
have  a dam.  What  happens  is  that  the  ocean’s  tides  flow  twice  a 
day  into  its  mouth  and  up  its  channel,  thus  backing  up  its 
downstream  flow  to  create  the  broad  body  of  water  that  we  refer 
to  as  an  estuary. 

Just  as  reservoirs  are  born  of  rivers,  so  too  are  estuaries.  To 
understand  how  they  come  into  being,  let’s  go  back  20,000 
years,  to  the  end  of  the  last  Ice  Age. 

Much  of  the  earth’s  water  was  locked  up  in  the  huge  Lauren- 
tian  glacier,  and  sea  level  was  about  100  meters  (330  feet)  lower 
than  it  is  today.  The  river  that  we  now  call  the  Susquehanna 
rose  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  in  what  is  now  central  New 
York  and  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  It  flowed  south  and  east 
just  as  it  does  today,  through  what  are  now  Maryland  and 
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The  whole  Susquehanna  system — 
including  the  river  and  Chesapeake 
Bay— is  an  extraordinary  natural 
resource.  We  do  well  to  husband  it  for 
ourselves  and  for  future  generations. 


Virginia,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  at  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  much  of 
which  was  out  of  water.  Its  mouth  was 
what  we  now  refer  to  as  the  Norfolk  Can- 
yon. It  was  a big  river  in  its  own  right, 
but  it  also  had  large  tributaries,  especial- 
ly ones  that  drain  what  is  now  the  western 
part  of  Virginia  and  the  eastern  part  of 
West  Virginia. 

But  the  earth  began  to  warm  up,  and 
the  glacier  began  to  melt.  More  water 
began  to  flow  down  the  rivers,  and  the  sea 
level  rose.  As  it  did,  its  tides  pushed  twice 
a day  into  the  river,  backing  it  up  as  ef- 
fectively as  would  a dam.  The  river  valley 
floor  flooded  with  a mixture  of  fresh  and 
salty  water. 

The  geologic  forces  at  work  began  to 
create  special  niches  for  a variety  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  sediments  carried  by  the 


Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  settled  in 
the  basin,  creating  extensive  shallows  and 
intertidal  areas  which  encouraged  the 
development  of  marshes  and  submerged 
grass  beds.  These  “structures”  served  in 
turn  as  filters  of  the  estuarine  water  and 
as  valuable  habitat  for  a variety  of  fish  and 
invertebrates  which  formed  rich  com- 
munities in  the  wetlands.  Warmer  water 
and  a growing  abundance  of  food  caused 
populations  to  increase.  The  fact  that  the 
water  was  salty  forced  a number  of 
species  back  up  the  river,  but  the  species 
that  could  adjust  to  the  salt  prospered. 

The  fresh  water  flowing  down  the  rivers 
floated  over  the  denser  salt  water  com- 
ing in  from  the  ocean,  creating  a two- 
layer  flow  with  the  surface  waters  mov- 
ing generally  out  of  the  Bay  and  the 
deeper  waters  moving  up  the  Bay.  The  cir- 
culation patterns  concentrated  food  in  cer- 
tain areas,  making  them  especially  rich, 
and  provided  an  escalator  system  that  a 
number  of  the  fish  use  in  their  migrations 
up  and  down  the  Bay. 

The  “dam”  effectively  helped  the 
Chesapeake  trap  a lot  of  the  nutrients, 
especially  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  that 
washed  into  the  river  along  its  course. 
Thus,  they  collected  in  the  tidal  portion 
of  the  river,  the  Bay  itself.  There  they  fer- 


tilized the  growth  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
plankton,  minuscule  single-celled  algae 
that  fed  a host  of  small  animals  ranging 
from  succulent  oysters  living  on  the  bot- 
tom to  schooling  menhaden  that  graze 
them  in  the  surface  layers.  Tiny  shrimp- 
like crustaceans  called  copepods  fed  on 
them  as  well  and  in  turn  fed  fish  like 
silverside  minnows  and  bay  anchovies.  At 
the  head  of  tidal  influence,  freshwater  fish 
including  largemouth  bass  and  even  a few 
smallmouths  fed  on  this  rich  forage.  Far- 
ther down,  fish  like  bluefish,  seatrout  and 
flounder  came  in  from  the  ocean.  The  fact 
that  the  Bay  was  open  to  the  ocean  allowed 
it  a much  broader  diversity  of  plants 
and  animals  than  most  reservoirs  have. 

The  Bay  acted  differently  from  its  main 
river,  and  it  was  much  wider,  so  the  In- 
dians that  came  to  live  around  it  gave  it 
a name,  Chesapeake,  that  was  different 
from  the  name  they  gave  to  the  river  that 
fed  it,  Susquehanna.  To  the  Indians, 
Chesapeake  meant  “Great  Shellfish  Bay,” 
while  Susquehanna  stood  for  “Mother  of 
Waters,”  both  very  appropriate  descrip- 
tions. But  names  or  no  names,  the  system 
is  still  one.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the 
Susquehanna’s  tidal  mouth,  and  all  the 
Bay’s  rivers  are  the  Susquehanna’s 
tributaries,  just  as  much  as  the  West 
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Branch  and  the  Juniata. 

It  is  unfortunate  today  that  most  of  us 
think  of  the  Susquehanna  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as 
two  different  systems.  Geologically  and 
ecologically  they  are  one.  The  most  ob- 
vious historical  link  is  the  runs  of  shad 
and  herring  that  used  to  range  upstream 
on  the  North  Branch  as  far  as  Bingham- 
ton, New  York.  As  has  been  well- 
documented  here  in  the  pages  of  Penn- 
sylvania Angler , those  runs  stopped  after 
the  river  was  dammed,  but  the  Fish  Com- 
mission is  making  great  strides  toward 
their  restoration. 

Today  the  most  obvious  reminder  that 
they  are  one  system  are  the  legions  of 
Pennsylvania  anglers  who  fish  their  own 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  at  home  but 
who  also  travel  down  river  to  the  Bay 
Country  to  trotline  for  crabs  in  the  Wye 
River  or  jig  trout  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Choptank  or  troll  for  bluefish  around  the 
Bay  Bridge.  So  too  are  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  order  oysters  from  seafood 
markets.  They  complete  an  ecological 
loop  when  they  eat  oysters  grown  on 
plankton  that  use  nutrients  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  develop  in  the  first  place. 

For  years,  these  relationships  have  been 
close  and  happy  ones.  But  Pennsylvania 
anglers  traveling  to  the  Chesapeake  have 
been  bringing  back  a different  story  in  re- 
cent years.  Water  quality  in  the  Bay  is 
declining,  and  with  it  are  the  submerged 
grasses  that  serve  as  habitat  and  food  for 
a number  of  the  Bay’s  important  residents. 

Fish  that  spawn  in  the  tributaries  have 
declined  in  numbers.  Shad,  rockfish 
(striped  bass),  and  even  white  perch  have 
been  experiencing  serious  difficulties. 
The  shad  population  has  dropped  to  near 
extinction,  though  there  was  an  encourag- 
ing increase  in  1986.  Striped  bass  have  not 
produced  a substantial  year  class  of 
juveniles  since  1970.  Fishing  for  both 
species  in  Maryland  is  closed,  and  striped 
bass  fishing  is  severely  restricted 
in  Virginia.  White  perch  fishing  con- 
tinues, but  restrictions  are  being  con- 
sidered there  as  well. 

In  dry  years  like  1986,  the  slack  is 
taken  up  by  the  species  that  come  in  from 
the  ocean:  bluefish,  seatrout,  flounder, 
drum,  spot,  and  croaker  (hardhead).  Low 
rainfall  means  low  river  flow,  which  in 
turn  means  high  salinity  in  the  Bay,  en- 
couraging these  fish  and  crabs  as  well  to 
range  up  as  far  as  the  Pooles  Island  area 
near  Baltimore.  Wet  years  are  difficult, 
for  the  upper  Bay  anglers  have  little  to  fish 


for  except  the  beleaguered  white  perch 
and  channel  catfish.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
upper  Bay’s  catfish  population  seems 
to  be  holding  up,  and  the  fish  certainly 
deserve  the  good  attention  that  they 
are  getting  now,  but  it  is  a sad  state  of 
affairs  to  have  so  rich  an  area  lose  its 
species  diversity. 

The  main  problem  in  the  Chesa- 
peake appears  to  be  a case  of  receiv- 
ing too  much  of  a good  thing.  The  Bay 
is  nutrient-rich  in  the  first  place  because 
it  is  a trap.  Phosphorus  and  nitrogen  at 
optimum  levels  produce  healthy  plankton 
populations  on  which  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity depends.  But  too  much  phos- 
phorus and  nitrogen  bring  too  heavy  a 
concentration  of  algae.  The  species  com- 
position shifts  to  cells  that  are  not  as  de- 
sirable for  copepods,  small  fish,  and  oys- 
ters. In  addition,  these  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  cells,  particularly  in  warmer 
weather,  prevent  sunlight  from  reaching 
the  submerged  grasses,  inhibiting  growth 
and  reproduction.  The  grasses  find  them- 
selves in  situations  not  unlike  toma- 
to plants  trying  to  grow  on  the  floor 
of  a forest. 

An  even  more  insidious  problem  is  loss 
of  oxygen.  Algal  cells,  growing  in  con- 
centrations up  to  a million  per  liter  of 
water,  live  fast  and  die  fast.  Tons  upon 
tons  of  them  die  and  sink  to  the  Bay’s  bot- 
tom to  decay.  There  they  are  broken  down 
by  bacteria  which  use  up  the  oxygen  in 
the  deep  water. 

Warm  water  holds  less  oxygen  in  solu- 
tion than  cold  water  does  in  the  first 
place,  so  the  most  critical  time  for  oxygen 
concentration  is  summer.  Apparently, 
estuaries  like  the  Bay  always  tend  natural- 
ly to  have  low  oxygen  areas  in  their 
deeper  waters  during  the  summer.  But 
algal  cell  concentrations  are  highest  then, 
too,  so  algal  decay  is  greatest,  creating  a 
double  problem. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  these 
summertime  low  oxygen  areas  have 
grown  substantially  in  the  last  35  years, 
and  there  are  large  areas  now  that  have 
no  oxygen  at  all  in  that  season.  Obvious- 
ly, fish  and  shellfish  cannot  live  in  these 
areas.  When  a pocket  of  water  turns 
anoxic— having  an  insufficient  amount  of 
oxygen— fish  simply  leave.  Oysters  are 
not  so  lucky,  and  they  die.  Crabs  can 
leave  too,  unless  they  crawl  into  a 
waterman’s  pots  in  the  process.  If  they 
do  and  the  anoxic  water  moves  past  them, 
they  drown  in  the  pots.  Such  mortality 
can  be  serious  in  some  local  areas  in 


the  summer. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  last 
three  years  that  the  Bay's  problems  are 
largely  caused  by  runoff  from  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  always  a tendency  for 
people  to  try  to  point  fingers  somewhere 
else  besides  their  own  backyards. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  contribute 
substantially  to  the  Bay’s  problems.  But 
Pennsylvania’s  contribution  of  nutrients 
is  considerable,  and  it  absolutely  must  be 
dealt  with  if  the  health  of  the  system 
is  to  be  restored.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
have  begun  aggressive  programs  to  deal 
with  their  contributions  to  Bay  prob- 
lems. They  include  increased  and  im- 
proved sewage  treatment,  improved 
agricultural  practices,  and  close  attention 
to  industrial  discharges. 

All  those  who  use  the  Bay  are  encour- 
aged by  the  interest  Pennsylvania 
farmers  are  showing  in  keeping  their 
soils,  their  fertilizers,  and  their  manure 
on  their  own  lands.  Bay  country  residents 
would  much  rather  buy  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  fertile  Pennsylvania  farmland 
than  pay  to  remove  wasted  fertility  that 
has  been  allowed  to  run  into  the  rivers. 

No  one  is  going  to  suggest  that  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  change  its  name  to  Sus- 
quehanna or  that  the  Susquehanna  change 
its  name  to  Chesapeake.  But  the  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  people  of 
the  Bay  and  people  of  the  river  will  bring 
renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  each  group 
in  the  resources  of  the  other. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  probably  know 
more  about  crabs  and  bluefish  and 
seatrout  than  Marylanders  and  Virginians 
know  about  muskies  and  brown  trout. 
That  state  of  affairs  may  end  now.  And 
the  return  of  the  shad,  which  we  trust  is 
coming,  will  serve  as  a unifying  symbol, 
a common  fishery  for  all.  The  whole  Sus- 
quehanna system  is  an  extraordinary 
natural  resource.  We  do  well  to  husband 
it  for  ourselves  and  for  future  generations. 


John  Page  Williams  and  William  J. 
Goldsborough  are  staff  members  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  a private 
conservation  organization  whose  motto  is, 
‘ ‘ Save  the  Bay. ' ' The  Foundation  operates 
programs  in  environmental  education,  en- 
vironmental defense,  and  land  conserva- 
tion throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
region,  including  Pennsylvania.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Foundation  at 
412  N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1 7101.  The  phone  number  is  717-234-5550. 
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by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 

One  of  the  few  bass  lakes  in  Pennsylvania 
that  is  open  year-round  for  fishing  might 
also  be  one  of  the  best,  even  though  it’s 
a different  and  sometimes  difficult  water- 
way to  fish.  Conowingo  Lake,  straddling 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  when  the 
Conowingo  Dam  was  built  in  1928,  runs 
15  miles  from  the  dam  to  the  outlet  at 
Holtwood  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a lake  with 
a mixed  character  and  characteristics.  In 
the  five-mile-long  Maryland  portion,  it  has 
relatively  straight  sides,  few  points  other 
than  those  off  of  Broad  Creek  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  and  structure  only  along 
the  sides  where  a railroad  parallels  the  east 
side.  Steep,  tree-lined  banks  border  the 
west  side. 

In  Pennsylvania,  rocky  islands  and  cliff- 
like rock  slabs  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
lake  above  the  Mason-Dixon  line  offer  far 
more  scenery,  more  smallmouths  than  the 
lower  portion  of  the  lake,  and  more  ex- 
citing, often  more  productive  fishing.  The 
rocks  and  rocky  sheer-sided  islands  look 
more  like  an  Atlantic  salmon  river,  in 
other  areas  like  the  slab-sided  shores  of 
a Kentucky  lake,  and  in  still  other  places, 
particularly  just  below  Holtwood,  like  a 
raging  river. 

In  spring,  whirlpools  can  be  found  tor- 
turing the  rocks  around  the  channels  be- 
tween the  islands  while  in  summer  and  fall 
low  water  creates  more  difficult  fishing 
and  hull-scraping  access  to  many  spots. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  this  upper 
portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  area  of  the  lake 
offers  the  most  exciting  fishing. 

The  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Maryland  allows  anglers  from  either  state 
to  fish  any  part  of  the  lake,  but  not 
tributaries  of  the  non-resident  state  or  from 
the  shore.  The  size  and  creel  limits  here 
differ  from  those  of  inland  waterways,  and 
this  area  is  not  under  the  special  regula- 
tions for  bass  as  is  the  remainder  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  drainage.  See  pages  5 
and  32  of  the  1987  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws. 

Bass  fishing  is  most  popular  in  Cono- 
wingo. As  a result  of  this  mixture  of  fast 
current  and  still  water,  plummeting  depths 
and  rocky,  white-water  shallows,  the 
fishing  is  almost  a mixture  of  lake  and 
river  bass  fishing. 

I Bass  tackle 

3 

Tackle  for  the  upper  Pennsylvania  sec- 
I tion  is  like  that  chosen  for  any  largemouth 
“ lake  such  as  Lake  Arthur,  Wallenpaupack 


or  Raystown,  except  slightly  on  the  lighter 
side.  This  doesn’t  mean  ultralight,  because 
the  larger  fish,  faster,  deeper  water  and 
heavier  lures  can’t  be  fished  with  the 
ultralight  rods  and  reels  that  you  might  cast 
on  the  Juniata  or  upper  Susquehanna. 

Typical  spinning  rods  would  be  those  in 
the  range  of  5'/2  to  6V2  feet  throwing 
'4-ounce  to  '/2-ounce  lures,  teamed  with 
a small,  light  freshwater  reel  spooled  with 
6-pound-test  line.  Casting  tackle  should 
also  be  light,  using  a very  light  narrow- 
spool  reel  on  a light  rod  with  similar  lure 
range  as  those  picked  for  spinning  and  in 
the  5-foot  to  6-foot  range.  Line  for  casting 
rods  might  typically  be  8-pound  to 
10-pound  test. 

Lures  are  important,  and  the  rocky 
waters  and  prevalence  of  smallmouth  bass 
dictate  smaller  lures  in  the  '4 -ounce  to 
%-ounce  range  and  include  an  assortment 
of  crankbaits,  top-water  lures,  small  buzz- 
baits  and  small  spinnerbaits.  Spinners  and 
small  jigs  are  also  good,  but  spoons  are 
seldom  used,  although  jigging  spoons  have 
fine  possibilities  for  working  some  of  the 
holes  and  breaks  in  the  deeper  lake  water. 
Worms  are  seldom  needed,  but  minnows 
might  complement  your  lure  selection. 

An  excellent  lure  that  is  ideal  to  use 
where  loss  might  be  a problem  around  the 
rocks  and  deep-water  crevices  is  a jig 
head/minnow  body  lure  such  as  the  wig- 
gle tail  minnows  that  imitate  lake  baitfish. 
However,  because  river  baitfish  are  often 
thinner  than  those  used  in  the  lakes,  take 
any  of  these  standard  minnow  bodies  and 
carefully  cut  the  belly  off  to  make  them 
a slimmer,  river  minnow  shape  that  more 
closely  imitates  baitfish  and  entices  strikes. 

Crankbaits  in  medium-running  2-inch  to 
3-inch  crayfish  patterns  and  colors  are  ex- 
cellent, because  crayfish  are  a staple  of 
these  smallmouth  and  they  are  common 
everywhere.  Crankbaits  are  also  a fine 
“explorer”  lure  to  use  around  all  the  rocks 
and  structure.  They  can  be  fished  last,  they 
provoke  savage  strikes,  and  they  are  easy 
to  cast  and  fish.  Top- water  lures  in  stan- 
dard colors  of  red/white,  yellow,  black  and 
perch  are  especially  good  in  spring 
through  fall,  primarily  in  early  morning 
and  late  evening  and  especially  when 
worked  rapidly  close  to  the  rocks  that 
serve  as  a buffer  for  the  smallmouth  hug- 


ging the  granite  below  the  surface. 

Buzzbaits  and  spinnerbaits  in  small  sizes 
and  in  red,  white,  chartreuse,  yellow  and 
black  finishes  are  also  good.  Work  them 
rapidly  around  the  rocks  and  in  the  fast 
water  near  large  boulders  such  as  those 
found  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  above 
the  Muddy  Creek  Access. 

If  necessary,  jigs  worked  slowly  and 
bounced  stair-step-style  down  the  rocks  in 
this  same  fast  water  can  prove  excellent, 
particularly  when  using  a graphite  rod  to 
detect  soft  strikes. 

Fishing  strategies 

The  lures  are  more  the  size,  style  and 
color  of  lake  lures,  but  the  techniques  are 
more  like  those  used  on  rivers.  The  best 
fishing  in  the  fast  current  up-river  (or  up- 
lake)  areas  is  a slight  upstream  or  cross- 
stream cast,  working  the  lure  in  a course 
that  takes  it  close  to  rocks,  along  a boulder 
or  ledge. 

Out  in  the  main  part  of  the  lake  or  closer 
to  the  Maryland  border,  you'll  find  better 
fishing  along  the  shore  by  using  a depth 
finder  to  locate  and  fish  break  lines,  under- 
water islands  or  similar  structure  in  the 
middle.  You  can  often  find  a ledge  that  lets 
you  deep  troll  or  cast  deep-diving 
crankbaits  along  the  deep  side,  bouncing 
the  lure  off  the  rocks  to  provoke  strikes. 

Even  though  the  fishing  is  legal  year- 
round  for  bass  on  this  lake,  winter  is  pretty 
much  out.  Mid-spring  brings  fast  water, 
ice-out  conditions,  and  whirlpools  around 
some  of  the  rocks  and  boulders.  This 
fishing  requires  a stable  boat  and  careful 
fishing  and  boat  handling  to  fish  safely  and 
effectively.  Late  spring  fishing  brings 
lower  water  and  more  strikes  as  the  waters 
warm,  and  summer  fishing  often  requires 
deeper  fishing  with  crankbaits,  especially 
during  midday.  In  fall  the  fish  actively  feed 
again  with  some  of  the  best  fishing  under 
overcast  skies  around  the  rocks  and 
boulders  using  shallow-running  lures  and 
even  top-water  baits. 

All  this  good  fishing  doesn’t  come 
without  a price.  That  price  is  constant 
vigilance  about  the  high-water  conditions 
that  exist  year-round  as  water  is  released 
through  Holtwood.  and  the  alternate  low 
water  when  the  water  is  cut  off  or  slowed, 
which  can  expose  many  rocks  and  create 
the  potential  for  nicks  in  props  or  seriously 
damaged  outboard  motor  lower  units.  For 
that  reason,  up-river  anglers  usually  mount 
their  engines  with  a permanent  or  clamp- 
on  fork  to  lift  the  engine  over  rocks  that 
are  just  under  the  surface  but  are  often 
invisible  due  to  the  cloudy  or  murky  water. 
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Access 

Access  to  the  lake  is  not  difficult 
because  there  are  several  ramps  on  both 
shores  of  both  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. One  of  the  most  popular  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  Muddy  Creek  Access,  off 
Rt.  372  just  below  the  Norman  Wood 
Bridge  below  Holtwood  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  There  is  also  an  access 
at  the  Peach  Bottom  power  plant,  or  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  the  Peters 
Creek  Access  or  the  Fishing  Creek  Ac- 
cess. There  are  also  three  ramps  located 
in  Maryland,  two  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake  and  one  at  Conowingo  Creek  on 
the  east  side. 


Particularly  in  the  excellent  upper  rocky 
Pennsylvania  part  of  Conowingo,  boats 
should  be  stable,  wide  and  sturdy  to  cope 
with  the  fast  current  and  eddies  that  re- 
quire caution  and  care  to  negotiate.  Boats 
should  be  14  feet  or  longer,  and  wide. 
Larger  boats  are  also  excellent  provided 
that  boaters  are  cautious  of  the  shallow 
areas  and  rocky  conditions. 

Furthermore,  a southerly  wind  here 
usually  creates  a large  chop  in  open  water. 
Operators  of  small  boats  should  beware  of 
this  possibility. 

Some  canoeists  venture  on  the  lake  and 
even  into  the  upper  rocky  areas,  but  ex- 


perience in  the  area  and  in  canoes  is  best 
before  fishing  this  way. 

For  those  only  familiar  with  the  larger, 
more  open  structure-absent  areas  of  the 
lower  part  of  Conowingo  Lake,  this  up- 
per portion  offers  a welcome,  scenic  and 
productive  change.  The  fast  water  means 
harder-fighting  fish,  and  more 
smallmouth,  and  the  rocks,  boulders  and 
riffles  offer  interesting  fishing  with  a dif- 
ferent feel.  It’s  almost  like  having  two  lakes 
in  one.  [pa] 
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Spinnerbaits,  one  of  the  standard 
bass  lures,  are  mostly  overlooked 
in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  com- 
petitive bass  fishing  circles.  The  average 
bass  angler  knows  what  a spinnerbait 
looks  like,  maybe  even  owns  a couple,  but 
rarely  uses  one.  No  wonder!  They  are  so 
radically  different  from  any  other  lure,  so 
unlike  any  natural  bass  food. 

No  other  lure  can  match  the  versatility 
of  spinnerbaits  for  early  season  bass 
fishing.  They  can  be  fished  deep,  at  the 
surface,  or  anywhere  between.  They  can 
be  fished  in  thick  cover.  They  can  be 
retrieved  slowly  or  fast.  There  are  few 
situations  spinnerbaits  cannot  handle. 
Here  are  some  examples  that  can  proba- 
bly be  applied  to  the  bass  waters  you  fish. 

Weed  cover 

Spinnerbaits  are  ideal  for  late  spring  or 
early  summer  weed  cover.  Weed  beds  are 


usually  not  as  thick  early  in  the  season 
as  they  will  be  later.  There  may  be  a foot 
or  more  of  water  above  the  weeds. 
Crankbaits  might  not  get  through  these 
weeds,  but  spinnerbaits  can.  Look  for  this 
situation  at  the  small  natural  lakes  in  the 
northeast  and  northwest  corners  of  the 
state,  at  old  impoundments  that  do  not 
have  large  fluctuations  of  water  level,  or 
in  any  waterway  with  extensive  weed  flats. 
One  of  my  favorite  places  is  the  head  and 
southern  side  of  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Here 
the  method  may  catch  more  pike  than 
largemouth  bass,  but  this  is  not  so  bad! 

Either  single-blade  or  double-blade 
spinnerbaits  can  be  used  in  weed  beds. 
Single-blade  lures  should  have  large 
blades,  though.  Relative  blade  surface 
determines  how  high  in  the  water  the  lure 
will  run.  All  things  equal  (retrieve  speed, 
line  diameter,  distance  from  the  rod, 
depth  at  the  start  of  the  retrieve),  a spin- 


nerbait with  a large  blade  surface  area 
runs  shallower  than  one  with  a small 
blade  surface  area.  The  spinnerbait  with 
a large  surface  area  drops  through  the 
water  slower,  and  it  is  easier  to  bring  up 
in  the  water  by  lifting  the  rod  or  by 
reeling  faster.  This  adds  up  to  slow- 
speed  maneuverability  — exactly  what  is 
called  for  in  a weed  bed  of  varying  height 
and  density. 

The  spinnerbait  should  be  retrieved 
above  the  thick  growth  of  weeds  and 
through  the  sparse  higher  growth.  The 
lure  should  pass  through  any  weed  tops 
it  encounters.  This  snag-resistant  nature 
is  the  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  spinner- 
baits in  this  situation.  Time  spent  retriev- 
ing weed-fouled  lures  and  cleaning  the 
weeds  off  those  lures  is  wasted  time. 

A snap  of  the  rod  as  the  lure  contacts 
a weed  will  usually  keep  pieces  of  weed 
off  the  lure.  Another  snap  or  two  should 


Spinnerbaits  are  available  in  a variety 
of  configurations.  The  main  variations 
are  color  and  the  number  of  blades. 
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clear  any  bits  of  weed  the  lure  does  pick 
up.  You  should  be  able  to  detect  weeds 
on  the  lure  by  the  extra  resistance,  or 
easier  still  if  the  weed  has  stopped  the 
blade  from  spinning. 

Short  casts  are  the  rule  when  working 
in  weed  beds.  Your  control  lessens  as  the 
distance  between  you  and  the  lure  in- 
creases. Moving  away,  you  lose  sensitivity 
and  hook-setting  power,  a loss  magnified 
by  the  interference  of  weeds.  You  will  be 
able  to  see  the  higher  weeds  in  your 
vicinity,  with  the  aid  of  good  fishing 
glasses.  Thus,  you  will  be  able  to 
maneuver  your  spinnerbait  around  these 
weeds.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
the  lure  as  far  away  as  a long  cast  will 
carry  it. 

The  spinnerbait  should  be  dropped  into 
open  pockets  in  the  weed  bed.  Stop  the 
lure  when  it  gets  to  the  opening  so  that 
it  drops  straight  down.  Lift  the  rod  tip  as 
the  lure  approaches  the  near  side  of  the 
opening  so  the  lure  rises  in  the  water. 
Most  hits  in  these  open  pockets  will  come 
while  the  lure  is  falling.  Keep  a sharp  eye 
on  the  line! 

The  blade  or  blades  of  the  spinnerbait 
must  spin  or  flutter  as  the  lure  falls,  if  the 
falling  tactic  is  to  be  successful.  Test  your 
lure  to  see  that  they  do.  Some  spinner- 
baits  must  be  tuned  to  get  the  proper  fall- 
ing action.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  bend 
the  arms  of  the  lure  apart. 

Fred  “Hunk”  Lorenzo,  a Kane  angler 
who  finished  second  in  the  1986  “Angler 
of  the  Year”  race  of  the  Pennsylvania 
B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation,  used  a fall- 
ing spinnerbait  technique  to  enjoy  a good 
day  of  bass  action  at  Raystown  Lake  last 
spring.  He  found  bass  in  fallen  timber 
near  the  mouths  of  small  bays.  Other 
anglers  were  working  the  same  cover 
before  him  with  plastic  worms  and  jigs, 
but  with  no  success. 

Hunk  cast  his  spinnerbaits  right 
amongst  the  limbs  of  the  fallen  trees, 
“pulling  them  slowly  down  the  wood,  let- 
ting them  tumble  and  fall.”  He  used  spin- 
nerbaits with  white  skirts  and  single 
nickel  Colorado  blades. 

“When  the  blade  didn’t  make  a thump, 
I hit  it,”  Hunk  explained,  emphasizing  the 
sensitivity  part  of  the  game.  The  “thump” 
is  the  feel  of  the  blade  spinning  as  the  lure 
falls.  It  ceases  when  a bass  grabs  the  lure. 

Stump  flats,  breaklines 

Bass  are  often  found  on  stump  flats  ear- 
ly in  the  season.  They  spawn  in  these  flats 
at  Raystown  Lake,  Shenango  Lake  and  at 
other  impoundments  new  enough  to  have 


stump  flats.  Crankbaits  catch  plenty  of 
bass  in  this  situation,  but  these  bass  can 
get  expensive.  Stumps  eat  crankbaits! 

Here,  as  in  many  other  situations,  spin- 
nerbaits can  be  used  instead  of  crankbaits 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  crankbaits  — 
with  a simple  cast  and  straight  retrieve. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  tactic  for 
smallmouth  bass,  because  they  will  hold 
and  spawn  in  the  same  type  of  place 
if  the  surrounding  bottom  is  rocky. 
The  Allegheny  Reservoir  is  an  example 
of  this  situation. 

Keep  the  hooks  sharp! 
Change  swivels 
whenever  blade  action  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

The  same  straight  retrieve  is  very  ef- 
fective along  depth  breaklines  (dropoffs). 
One  classic  example  is  a sunken  railroad 
bed  in  Blanchard  Reservoir.  I like  to  posi- 
tion the  boat  right  over  the  breakline  and 
cast  ahead  of  the  boat  while  using  the 
electric  motor  to  move  slowly.  This 
method  keeps  the  lure  running  along  the 
breakline  from  the  time  it  hits  the  water 
until  the  end  of  the  retrieve. 

Sensitivity 

The  most  common  mistake  made  by 
anglers  who  have  had  poor  results  with 
spinnerbaits  is  underestimating  the  im- 
portance of  sensitivity.  This  is  most 
important  while  the  lure  is  falling 
through  the  water.  Yet  sensitivity  is  sur- 
prisingly important  during  a straight 
retrieve.  For  some  unknown  reason,  bass 
seldom  smash  spinnerbaits  the  way  they 
hit  crankbaits. 

The  key  to  spinnerbait  sensitivity 
is  feeling  the  blade  revolve.  Set  the 
hook  every  time  the  blade  stops  revolv- 
ing. Also,  keep  an  eye  on  the  line. 
The  lure  should  not  move  sideways  dur- 
ing the  retrieve;  if  it  does,  set  the 
hook.  Set  the  hook  any  time  something 
appears  different. 

A sensitive  rod  is  a must  for  successful 
spinnerbait  fishing!  The  rod  should  be 
powerful  because  large  spinnerbaits  have 
a lot  of  drag  and  because  hook-setting  in 
cover  is  difficult.  I like  a rod  6 feet  to  7 
feet  in  length.  Maneuvers  around 
obstacles  are  difficult  with  shorter  rods. 

Do  not  tug  on  Superman’s  cape  and  do 
not  try  to  cast  spinnerbaits  into  the  wind 
with  revolving  spool  reels.  These  lures, 
because  of  their  shape,  are  rather 


awkward  to  cast. 

The  most  popular  spinnerbait  skirt  col- 
ors are  white,  chartreuse,  yellow  and 
black.  Purple  and  red  are  also  good. 
Skirts  are  typically  made  of  vinyl  or  rub- 
ber, with  “living  rubber”  taking  the  lead 
in  popularity  among  serious  bass 
fishermen.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  carry 
extra  skirts  in  the  tackle  box.  This  is 
much  less  expensive  than  having  a vast 
assortment  of  spinnerbaits,  and  every 
bit  as  versatile. 

Blade  colors  are  just  as  important  as 
skirt  colors  — maybe  more  so.  The  most 
popular  blade  colors  are  nickel  (silver) 
and  brass  (gold).  White,  chartreuse  and 
copper  are  also  standards.  Blades  can  be 
changed  just  as  easily  as  skirts.  They  are 
usually  attached  to  the  lure  with  a split 
ring  or  a snap.  Carry  a blade  assortment 
of  colors,  sizes  and  shapes. 

There  are  three  basic  blade  shapes. 
Colorado  blades  are  nearly  round.  They 
are  used  for  slow  retrieves  and  slow 
drops.  Willow  leaf  blades  are  long  and 
slender.  They  are  used  for  fast  and/or 
deep  retrieves.  Indiana  blades  are  in- 
termediate between  those  two  in  shape 
and  function. 

Serious  bassers  often  dress  up  their 
spinnerbaits  with  plastic  or  pork  trailers, 
which  are  attached  to  the  hook.  My 
favorite  is  Ripple  Rind,  colored  either 
black  or  white.  The  addition  of  a white 
Ripple  Rind  to  my  spinnerbait  absolute- 
ly turned  around  a day  of  bass  fishing  in 
the  lagoons  of  Presque  Isle  State  Park. 
The  change  when  I added  the  trailer  was 
so  startling  that  1 was  very  upset  for  not 
having  done  it  sooner. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  spinner- 
baits is  that  they  are  so  easy  to  construct. 
Molds  are  available  for  casting  the  heads. 
Heads,  including  the  wire  frames,  and 
other  components  are  easy  to  find.  Spin- 
nerbaits can  be  built  for  roughly  half  their 
retail  cost. 

As  with  most  fishing  methods,  anglers 
who  pay  attention  to  the  detail  will  be 
rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Keep  the  hooks 
sharp!  Change  swivels  whenever  blade 
action  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Tie  your 
line  directly  to  the  eye  of  the  lure.  Snaps 
make  lure  changing  easier,  but  snaps  pick 
up  bits  of  weed  and  cause  the  line  to  wrap 
around  the  upper  arm  of  the  lure  more 
often  during  casts. 

Start  this  bass  season  with  spinnerbaits. 
Do  it  right  and  you  will  understand  why 
some  bassers  carry  tackle  boxes  full  of 
these  versatile  lures.  [pa] 
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UMMER 

NYMPHING 


by  Allen  (J.  Eastby 

W^hen  the  sun  sits  high  in  the 
afternoon  sky  and  the  ther- 
mometer edges  into  the  90s,  sen- 
sible anglers  turn  their  minds  to  perch  and 
night  fishing  for  bass.  But  there  are 
anglers  who  are  anything  but  sensible. 
There  are  anglers  who  actually  look  for- 
ward to  trout  fishing  during  the  summer, 
and  it  seems  as  if  their  numbers  are  in- 
creasing every  year.  Indeed,  these  days  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  anglers, 
especially  fly  rod  fishermen,  haunting 
their  favorite  streams  during  midsummer 
droughts  and  heat  waves. 

To  most  summer  trout  chasers,  how- 
ever, angling  just  means  dry  flies,  ter- 
restrials in  particular,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  effectiveness  of  bogus  beetles 
and  imitation  ants,  of  grasshopper  pat- 
terns and  counterfeit  crickets.  There  is 
also  no  arguing  with  those  who  use  delta- 
wing caddises,  skittering  caddises,  and 
no-hackle  sidewinders:  they,  too,  catch 
trout.  Yet  seldom  do  you  find  summer  fly 
rod  enthusiasts  using  those  kings  of  the 
springtime  streams,  nymphs,  even  though 
a good  “nympher,”  one  with  a grasp  of 
tactics  and  the  right  patterns,  will  usual- 
ly outfish  everyone  else  on  the  stream. 

Perhaps  the  reason  so  few  anglers  try 
nymphs  during  the  summer  is  that  sum- 
mer nymphing  looks  hard.  In  one  sense, 
it  is,  but  so  is  summer  trouting  in  gen- 
eral. The  streams  of  summer  are  de- 
manding arenas,  calling  for  an  angler’s 
best  efforts,  and  summertime  trout  are 
harder  to  catch  than  springtime  trout. 
But  to  meet  challenges  and  overcome 
them  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  go  fish- 
ing, and  catching  summer  trout  in 
summer  streams  is  a challenge. 

The  low,  clear  streams  of  summer 
magnify  every  mistake,  especially  those 
in  approach  and  presentation.  By  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  trout  left  foolish 
enough  to  fall  prey  to  an  angler  who 
sloshes  boldly  through  the  shallows  or 
splashes  blindly  down  the  center  of  the 
creek.  Summer  trout  — stream-bred  fish 
or  carryovers  from  spring  stockings  — are 
wary  predators  whose  instincts  have  been 
honed  to  an  incredible  fineness.  They  are 
also  survivors  who  have  avoided  capture 
by  scores,  perhaps  hundreds  or  even 
thousands,  of  anglers.  They’re  cunning 
enough  to  realize  that  the  dark  shape 
looming  into  their  field  of  vision  is  a 
threat;  they  know  that  unexpected  and 
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noisy  intrusions  into  their  environment 
are  danger  signals.  The  summer  angler, 
then,  whether  using  a nymph  or  a ter- 
restrial, has  to  stalk  trout. 

Moving  in 

The  approach  to  a summer  stream  is 
critical.  Anglers  should  keep  low  and 
move  slowly.  On  smaller  streams,  it  is 
sometimes  worthwhile,  and  once  in  a 
while  necessary,  to  creep  and  crawl  into 
a good  casting  position.  Furthermore, 
wade  only  when  there  is  no  choice.  In 
short,  do  as  little  as  possible  to  disturb 
the  water. 

Apply  the  same  rule  to  casting.  Make 
as  few  casts  as  possible  because  even  the 
shadow  of  a false  cast  fly  line  time  and 
again  can  spook  wary  trout. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  wear  out  the  knees  of  hipboots  and 
chest  waders  or  to  worry  about  frighten- 
ing the  trout  out  of  their  spots  by  too  many 
false  casts.  Some  of  our  popular  streams 
(like  the  Yellow  Breeches  and  the  Little 
Lehigh)  are  so  heavily  fished  that  the 
trout  become  used  to  having  anglers  stand- 
ing next  to  them  all  day.  But  no  matter 
where  you  fish,  care  and  forethought  are 
the  watchwords  for  the  summer,  at  least 
if  you  want  to  catch  trout  consistently. 

Drag-free  drifts 

Care  and  forethought  are  also  the 
watchwords  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
what  tactics  to  use.  For  summer  nymph- 
ing,  the  most  effective  technique  is  a 
“dead  drift  and  drag-free”  presentation. 
To  accomplish  this,  cast  the  fly  upstream 
or  up  and  across-stream  and  let  it  drift 
downstream.  Generally,  the  low  flows  of 
the  summer  stream  make  it  easy  to 
achieve  a “natural”  drift  without  recourse 
to  curve  casts,  slack  line  casts,  or  mend- 
ing line.  Even  if  the  fly  does  not  move 
a bit,  that  is,  if  there  is  some  “drag,”  it 
seems  to  bother  the  fish  very  little  if  at  all. 

There  are  also  times  and  places  when 
a dead  drift  is  dead  wrong,  even  during 
the  summer.  On  relatively  slow-moving 
streams  or  stream  sections,  especially 
those  with  soft  silt  or  mud  bottoms  and 
banks,  damselfly  and  dragonfly  nymphs 
(as  well  as  other  “oddities”  like  cranefly 
nymphs)  can  be  retrieved  fairly  rapidly. 
Stone  fly  nymphs  fished  at  night  are  dead- 
ly when  worked  with  erratic  rod-tip 
twitches. 

During  those  all  too  rare  summer  may- 
fly hatches,  a nymph  is  often  effective 
when  fished  with  a rapid  “hand  twist” 
retrieve  so  that  it  darts  and  dances.  Also, 


on  larger  streams  with  good  summer 
flows  and  rocky  bottoms  (like  Clinton 
County’s  Big  Fishing  Creek),  stone  fly 
nymphs  can  be  fished  downstream.  Fre- 
quently, on  such  waters  trout  feed  on 
stone  flies,  both  nymphs  and  adults,  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  (from  before 
dawn  to  eight  or  nine  o’clock).  A stone 
fly  pattern  cast  downstream  and  across- 
stream  and  retrieved  very  slowly  is  often 
effective,  particularly  when  the  pattern  is 
a close  representation  of  the  natural. 


Selecting  tackle 

Whatever  tactics  you  finally  choose,  it 
helps  to  have  the  right  tackle.  Summer 
nymphing  doesn't  require  special  tackle, 
but  it  helps  if  you  use  the  lightest  possi- 
ble line  and  a long  leader.  An  8-weight 
or  9-weight  line  striking  the  surface  of  a 
shrunken  summer  pool  creates  a 
noticeable  commotion  and  at  times  even 
a 6-weight  or  7-weight  line  is  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  a light  fly  line 
makes  very  little  disturbance  when  it  hits 
the  water  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to 
startle  or  scare  the  trout.  You  can 
sometimes  get  away  with  a heavy  line,  but 
summer  fly  fishing  does  call  for  the 
lightest  line  you  can  manage. 

The  choice  of  a leader,  however,  may 
be  more  important  than  the  line.  Although 
much  is  heard  of  leaders  15  and  even  20 
feet  long  tapering  to  an  8X  tippet,  there 
is  no  need  to  go  to  such  extremes.  A 
leader  from  9 to  12  feet  long  is  more  than 
ample.  You  should  always  use  a leader 
you  can  control.  There  is  no  point  using 
a 20-foot  leader  if  you  can’t  cast  with  it. 

As  for  the  tippet,  it  should  be  matched 
to  the  size  of  the  fly,  but  except  when 
night  fishing,  it  should  be  as  fine  as  possi- 
ble. Always  keep  in  mind  that  summer 
trout  didn't  survive  until  July  by  being 
gullible.  Coarse  leaders  are  almost 
guaranteed  to  warn  trout  that  the  fly  isn't 
real.  In  most  cases,  a 4X  or  5X  tippet  is 
adequate,  but  be  sure  to  have  a spool  of 
6X  tippet  material  handy  and  don't  be 
afraid  to  use  it,  especially  with  the 
smaller  flies. 

Flies 

In  addition  to  a careful  approach,  sound 
tactics,  and  proper  tackle,  the  summer 
nympher  also  needs  good  flies.  Many  of 
the  nymphs  that  worked  in  April  and  May 


will  do  the  job  in  summer,  but  there  are 
patterns  that  have  been  proven  to  be  par- 
ticularly effective. 

Even  though  there  are  at  least  752  ex- 
ceptions to  every  fly  fishing  “rule,”  sum- 
mer anglers  should  keep  two  guidelines 
in  mind  when  selecting  nymph  patterns. 
First,  the  flies  must  be  imitative.  The 
generalized,  impressionistic  flies  that 
fooled  freshly  stocked  fish  in  April  are 
not  likely  to  do  well  when  given  a close, 
critical  appraisal  by  summer  veterans. 

Summer  trout  want  imitations,  not  ap- 
proximations. It  is  not  necessary  to  depict 
every  facet  of  a living  nymph  in  fur, 
feathers,  or  polyester,  but  the  closer  you 
come  to  capturing  the  size,  shape,  and 
color  of  the  naturals,  the  greater  will  be 
your  success. 

Second,  the  flies  should  represent  food 
items  that  the  trout  see  every  day  and  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  On  a limestone 
spring  run,  forget  about  stone  flies:  They 
simply  are  not  going  to  be  found  (at  least 
in  any  numbers).  If  you're  fishing  up  Slate 
Run,  the  Spring  Hole  Cranefly  is  not  like- 
ly tQ  be  much  help  because  they  are  com- 
monly found  in  waters  with  moderate  cur- 
rents and  silt  or  mud  bottoms. 

For  slower  waters,  few  flies  fool  trout 
as  consistently  as  dragonfly  and  damselfly 
imitations.  But  they're  not  much  use  on 
a tumbling  mountain  creek.  Few 
dragonflies  or  damselflies  make  their 
homes  in  such  habitats.  It  is  always  best, 
then,  to  select  flies  to  suit  the  water  and 
the  fish. 

It  can  take  some  doing  to  find  such 
flies.  For  the  angler  who  is  also  a fly  tyer. 
it  is  relatively  easy.  But  if  you  have  to 
shop  for  flies,  shop  carefully  and  you 
should  be  able  to  find  good  patterns. 

Tackle,  approach,  presentation,  flies— 
it  does  sound  difficult.  Not  every  angler 
is  up  to  facing  the  challenges  posed  by 
nymphing  for  summer  trout  in  summer 
streams.  But  mastering  summer  nymph 
fishing  is  well  worth  the  effort.  There  is 
a certain  satisfaction  that  comes  when  you 
realize  you  can  take  trout  on  days  when 
other  anglers  are  content  to  sit  in  ham- 
mocks or  chase  yellow  perch  while 
dreaming  of  the  days  of  May.  An  angler 
who  takes  up  the  challenge  of  summer 
trouting  feels  a special  sense  of  pride.  At 
the  same  time,  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  becoming  too  arrogant.  Summer 
trout  are  masters  at  teaching  humility  to 
fishermen.  But  that  just  makes  beguiling 
them  with  a bit  of  polyester  and  feather 
all  the  sweeter.  [pa] 
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See  if  you  can  put  the  three  parts 
listed  in  each  group  below  to- 
gether into  something  found  in 
fishing. 

1.  eye  shank  barb 

are  parts  of  a okho 

2.  propeller  throttle  shaft 

are  parts  of  a toorm 

3.  fin  tail  gill 

are  parts  of  a shif 

4.  eye  ferrule  buff 

are  parts  of  a ishfing  ord 

5.  hook  blade  shaft 

are  parts  of  a renpsin 

6.  pool  riffles  banks 

are  parts  of  a meatrs 

7.  bow  stern  gunnel 

are  parts  of  a abto 

8.  body  hackle  wings 

are  parts  of  a ylf 

The  Bass  Bug. . . 

A Good  Summer  Lure 

The  bass  bug  is  a lure  made  to 
be  used  with  a fly  rod.  It  is 
made  to  imitate  frogs,  mice,  moths, 
dragonflies  and  other  types  of 
bass  food.  It  floats  on  the  water 
like  a dry  fly,  but  its  body  is  bigger 
and  more  bulky. 


Bass  bugs  can  be  made  from 
cork,  plastic  or  natural  deer  hair. 
Feathers  are  added  to  the  body  to 
look  like  wings  and  tails.  Large 
hooks  are  used  for  bass  bugs,  but 
smaller  ones  can  be  used  in  mak 
ing  bugs  for  panfish. 

Bass  bug  fishing  works  best  in 
shallow  water,  especially  near  the 
shoreline.  Try  making  short  casts 
to  where  you  think  the  fish  are 
lurking.  Make  each  cast  longer  un 
til  you  get  where  fish  will  strike. 
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SUMMER  FISHING  SCRAMBLE 

Unscramble  the  letters  listed  below. 

They  make  a list  of  things 
you  might  need  on  a summer  fishing  trip. 


TIBA 

NISHGIF  ODR 
3.  OKSOH 
CELKAT  OXB 
OEBSBRB 
TBAO 
CNULH 

8.  SFRIT  DAI  TKI 

9.  SWERAD 
10.  KSNRSIE 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


RLSEU 

SSSSLGUNAE 

FNGHISI  TSVE 

LECRE 

SLIEF 

RRTSNIGE 

THA 

TXEAR  INLE 

NKFIE 

ERLE 


<r 

o 


Can  you 
find  them? 

GRASSHOPPER 
PERCH 
BLUEGILL 
BULLHEAD 
CRAPPIE 
PIKE 
BASS 
WORM 
MINNOW 
CRICKET 
SPINNER 
PLUG 
WET  FLY 
NYMPH 
POPPER 
GRUB 


WORD  SEARCH 


CRAPP  S ELMROW 
BRENN  I PSSEDO 
LU  I T I LESYPAN 
UORCURAWZPEN 
EARGKBOONEH  I 
GYLFTEWS  YRLM 
I ESV  I NTHMCLY 
LVKREPPOPHUR 
LSP I CKOJHKBL 
I RIPPOHSSARG 
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New  State  Record 
Striped  Bass 

H.  Paul  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Huntingdon, 
caught  a new  state  record  striped  bass  in 
Raystown  Lake  on  April  10,  1987.  The 
giant  striper  weighed  38  pounds,  13 
ounces,  and  measured  41  Vi  inches  in 
length.  The  striper’s  girth  was  28  Vi  inches. 
Cook  was  casting  a crankbait  when  the 
record  fish  struck. 


Cook’s  catch  beats  the  old  state  record 
striper  of  35  pounds,  7 ounces,  caught  on- 
ly last  year  in  Raystown  Lake  by  Robert 
Albright,  Jr.,  of  Claysburg. 

For  more  specifics  on  stripers  in 
Raystown  Lake,  check  out  the  article  in 
this  issue  that  begins  on  page  10. 

For  the  complete  details  on  the  Angler 
Recognition  Program,  send  a business- 
sized self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
with  your  request  to:  Publications  Sec- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  our 
aquatic  resources,  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  state’s  diversified 
fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe  boating 
and  optimum  boating  opportunities. 
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Notebook 
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0 

0 

V 

Red  and  white  bob-  / Crickets  fished  after  dark  for  bass  or 

bers  are  the  most  com-  £ trout  can  produce  fast  action.  Allow  the 

mon,  but  orange  and  JL  wiggling  cricket  to  drift  on  a short  line 

yellow  ones  are  easier  m 1|  into  the  head  of  the  pool  and  hang  onto 

to  see.  T j your  rod! 

1 When  a fish  is  fighting  hard  at  a good 

0 j distance,  keep  your  rod  tip  high  and  the 

I 0 line  tight.  The  action  of  the  bent  rod 

Try  very  small  bobbers  1 quickly  takes  up  slack  line  and  prevents 

when  fishing  for  panfish.  J the  hook  from  dropping  out  while  helping 

The  small  bobbers  react  to  / jl  to  tire  the  fish, 

the  lightest  nibbles  allow-  ■•// 

ing  for  a greater  percent-  iQ  In  late  May  or  early  June  when  you  see 

age  of  hooked  fish.  W frogs  along  the  shallow  stream  banks, 

(jM  1 think  night  fishing  and  big  trout  and  bass. 

'/  The  lunker  fish  come  into  the  shallows  to 

feed  on  the  frogs.  After  dark  try  popping 
bugs,  surface  lures,  green  streamers,  and 
To  prevent  lacerations  of  the  fingers  any  frog  imitation, 

when  unhooking  a pickerel,  northern  pike, 

walleye,  or  musky,  don’t  put  your  fingers  Toward  evening  fish  the  lower  half  of  the 

near  the  tooth-filled  mouth,  and  use  a pools  where  cruising  trout  have  their  pick 

hook  extractor  or  needle-nosed  pliers  to  of  the  great  numbers  of  flies  on  the 

remove  the  hook.  smooth  surface. 

Remnant  pieces  of  indoor/outdoor  If  the  lure  you  are  using  lacks  convinc- 

carpeting  can  be  cut  to  fit  the  sections  of  ing  action,  replace  the  treble  with  a single 
the  bottom  of  your  aluminum  fishing  boat.  hook.  Many  lures  work  better  with  the 
The  carpeting  quiets  the  sounds,  makes  the  single  and  produce  more  strikes, 
craft  warmer  for  your  feet,  and  can  easily 

be  removed  for  washing.  When  you  are  not  getting  the  distance 

you  expect  from  your  spinning  or  spin- 

Minnows  should  be  hooked  just  below  cast  outfit,  try  a lighter  monofilament 

the  skin  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  This  line.  Four-pound  line  is  strong  enough  for 

will  prevent  the  backbone  from  being  in-  most  trout  and  panfish  and  allows  for 
jured  and  ensures  lively  action.  longer  casts. 

illustration  — Rose  Boegh 
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Caught  & 


Eric  Fisher  was  fishing  in  Walnut  Creek 
last  December  when  the  6V2 -pound 
steelhead  pictured  here  took  the  bait. 


Scott  Cooney  of  Conshohocken  shows  a 
brace  of  Schuylkill  River  smallmouth  bass 
he  fooled  by  drifting  live  bait.  The  action 
took  place  in  Montgomery  County  only  15 
minutes  from  Center  City  Philadelphia. 


All  smiles  with  this  hefty  largemouth  bass 
is  Alexander  Wardenski  of  Allentown.  He 
caught  this  huge  bass  on  a white  spinner- 
bait  in  Lake  Wynonah  in  the  evening  last 
August. 


Steve  Solla,  age  2C,  of  Lafayette  Hill 
shows  off  his  very  first  native  brook 
trout.  He  caught  it  last  May  in  Blue  Jay 
Creek  in  Forest  County  using  mealworms 
for  bait. 


Tim  Feaser  of  Manchester , MD,  caught 
this  15-inch  palomino  trout  during  a sleet 
storm  last  January.  He  was  fishing  the 
Yellow  Breeches  near  Boiling  Springs. 


RELEASED 

Welcome  to  the  premier  of  “Caught  & 
Released”!  The  pictures  on  these  pages 
came  in  as  a result  of  our  requesting  them 
from  paid  subscribers  in  the  last  few 
Angler  issues.  Would  you  like  to  see 
yourself  in  Pennsylvania  Angled  We 
welcome  contributions  to  “Caught  & 
Released,”  but  please  use  the  form  on  the 
next  page. 


Troy  Clapper  of  Queen,  PA,  hooked  this 
gigantic  carp  in  the  Juniata  River  near  the 
Muskrat  Springs  access  last  August.  He 
thought  he  had  a musky  on! 


Dominick  Pasqualichio  of  Clarks  Summit 
is  justly  proud  of  his  very  first  fish.  The 
largemouth  bass  he  lured  measured  15 
inches  and  weighed  IV2  pounds.  He 
fooled  the  fish  with  a nightcrawler  in 
Fords  Pond. 

30  Pennsylvania  Angler 


Doug  Chopak,  age  14,  of  Camp  Hill  was 
fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  with 
crankbaits  when  he  fooled  this  enormous 
carp.  The  battle  took  place  near 
Harrisburg. 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Keith  L.  Martik  caught  this  11-pound, 
4-ounce  channel  catfish  last  August  in 
Lake  Arthur.  The  catfish  took  a lure  in  10 
feet  of  water  over  a grass  bed  and  it  took 
Martik  15  minutes  to  land  it.  The  cattie 
measured  26  inches. 


Susquehanna  County 's  Crystal  Lake  was 
the  scene  of  the  action  for  ice  angler 
Phillip  J.  Kalabro  of  Carbondale  last 
December  29.  This  22-pound  lake  trout  he 
caught  measured  39  inches. 


Four-year-old  Joshua  Bennett  of  Rural 
Valley  caught  this  sunfish  on  live  bait  in 
Keystone  Lake  last  July. 


Just  fill  out  this  form  and  send  it  with  a photo 
of  you  and  your  catch. 


Name 


Address 


City  State  ZIP 


Account  # (top  line  of  magazine  mailing  label) 


Date  of  catch  and  release 


Location 


Fishing  method 


Remarks 


Please  send  only  photos  of  fish  that  were 
released  unharmed.  A color  slide  or  a black- 
and-white  or  color  print  no  smaller  than  3V2 
x 5 is  best.  The  Fish  Commission  offers  no 
payment  for  these  pictures.  If  you  wish  your 
photograph  to  be  returned,  please  include 
a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  when 
you  send  us  your  picture.  Send  to:  "Caught 
and  Released,"  Pennsylvania  Angler , PO. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don’t  wish 
to  cut  your  magazine,  or  with  your  photo- 
graph include  the  information  on  a separate 
sheet. 
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Paul  W Frazier  of  Harmony  was  fishing 
a local  farm  pond  last  June  when  the 
bluegill  hit  a size  1 spinner. 


/ 


LENGTH 

ESTIMATOR 


You  may  want  to  put  this  weight:length  estimator  chart  in 
your  tackle  box  so  that  you  can  get  a reasonable  idea  of 
how  much  your  catch  weighs.  For  instance,  if  you  caught  a 
walleye  that  measured  18  inches,  the  fish  would  weigh 
about  2 pounds. 

Special  thanks  goes  to  the  Commission  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  for  providing  the  information  in  the  chart. 


Weight  in  Pounds 

1/4 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

Species 

Muskellunge 

12.1 

13.8 

15.8 

17.4 

21.9 

24.0 

25.4 

27.4 

33.4 

38.2 

42.0 

45.3 

Northern  pike 

10.9 

13.3 

15.2 

16.7 

21.1 

24.1 

25.7 

27.7 

34.2 

39.1 

43.1 

Chain  pickerel 

10.6 

13.4 

15.0 

16.1 

20.3 

22.3 

24.5 

26.4 

33.2 

Walleye 

9.3 

11.7 

13.4 

14.5 

18.0 

20.4 

22.3 

24.0 

30.3 

34.6 

Channel  catfish 

9.3 

11.2 

12.4 

13.6 

17.1 

19.6 

21.6 

23.3 

29.1 

31.9 

35.2 

37.9 

Smallmouth  bass 

8.4 

10.2 

11.7 

12.9 

15.4 

17.7 

19.4 

20.9 

26.4 

Largemouth  bass 

8.3 

10.2 

11.7 

12.8 

15.3 

16.8 

18.5 

20.0 

25.1 

28.8 

Yellow  perch 

8.6 

10.6 

12.1 

13.3 

16.8 

19.2 

Pumpkinseed 

6.8 

8.6 

9.9 

Bluegill 

7.0 

8.8 

10.1 

11.1 

14.0 

Length  (inches)  at  weight 

Redbreast  sunfish 

7.0 

8.9 

10.1 

Rock  bass 

7.1 

8.8 

10.1 

11.1 

14.0 

White  crappie  ^ 

8.4 

■ -A  H'' 

10.5 

12.0 

13.2 

16.6 

19.0 

Black  crappie 
Brown  bullhead 

7.9 

9.8 

11 .3 

12.4 

15.6 

17.9 

19.7 

8.1 

10.0' 

'11.4 

12.6 

15.8 

18.1 

':d  c: 

! ....  ■.  •».;  i . 
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Straight 

Talk 


A Special  Group 


Edward  R.  Miller,  RE. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Recently  I enjoyed  dinner  at  the  home  of  my  longtime  friend  Joe  Hum- 
phreys and  his  wife,  Gloria,  and  my  mind  kept  drifting  to  the  question, 
“What  makes  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  so  special?”  Joe  is  quite 
a fisherman,  and  along  with  his  predecessor  George  Harvey  has  taught 
thousands  of  Penn  State  students  the  fundamentals  of  good  fishing  and 
sound  conservation.  His  years  of  experience  and  proven  fishing  prowess 
make  his  thoughts  very  valuable.  During  our  discussion,  Joe  mentioned  it 
was  important  that  the  Commission  continue  to  provide  a variety  of  an- 
gling and  boating  opportunities  and  show  that  we  care  about  all  of  the 
people  who  use  and  enjoy  our  great  resources. 

At  that  moment,  my  mind  clicked  and  I thought,  “That’s  it!  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  is  special  because  it  cares  about  people  and 
wants  to  do  its  very  best  for  all  Pennsylvanians  and  our  welcomed 
visitors.” 

The  greatest  teacher  who  ever  lived  taught  his  followers  to  treat  others 
as  they  would  like  to  be  treated.  It  is  this  basic  principle,  in  my  opinion, 
that  makes  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  its  staff  and  its  many 
volunteer  workers  and  supporters  different.  The  fact  that  all  these  people 
are  working  toward  the  same  goal— the  goal  of  providing  everyone  with  the 
very  best  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  our  facilities  and  resources 
permit. 

This  true  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  by  the  10  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  been  the  most  important  factor  guiding 
the  agency  along  this  path.  Each  of  these  dedicated  members  has  a sincere 
interest  in  the  resources  and  people  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  and 
desires  to  represent  his  district  fairly  and  without  bias. 

This  attitude— to  represent  all  the  people  fairly  and  to  provide  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities  for  all  interests— will  receive  even  greater  em- 
phasis and  will  continue  to  guide  future  agency  efforts.  Lines  of  com- 
munication between  staff  members,  commissioners,  elected  officials,  other 
agencies,  conservationists,  anglers,  boaters,  sportswriters  and  the  general 
public  will  be  kept  open  to  assure  that  everyone  is  well-informed  and 
abreast  of  Commission  problems,  programs,  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments. Yes,  disappointments!  No  one  is  infallible  or  always  right,  and  the 
person  or  group  of  people  who  never  makes  mistakes  rarely,  if  ever,  takes 
the  risks  to  reach  the  highest  possible  level  of  performance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  its  staff,  with  the  sustained  help 
of  its  many  supporters,  will  continue  to  explore  all  possibilities  and  seek 
equitable  answers  to  the  current  problems  faced  by  the  aquatic  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth.  After  careful  consideration  of  input  from  all 
involved  interests,  we  will  take  the  steps,  and  sometimes  risks,  necessary 
to  resolve  these  problems  and  reach  the  lofty  goals  envisioned  for  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources  and  fishing  and  boating  programs. 
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Anatomy  of  a Boating  Accident  by  Art  Michaels 
Surviving  an  accident  is  one  thing.  What  happens  after  a mishap  can 
be  even  more  distressing 4 

Erie’s  Deepwater  Trout  and  Salmon  Seminar  by  Dari  Black 
The  author  put  down  on  paper  the  advice  of  Lake  Erie’s  best  charter 


boat  captains  on  how  to  catch  salmon  and  trout 7 

Growing  Up  on  Lake  Erie  by  Chuck  Beckman 
You  learn  practical  conservation  lessons  when  you  grow  up  in  a family 
steeped  in  the  sport  of  Lake  Erie  perch  fishing 12 

Dramas  in  the  Summer  Pond  by  Joe  McDonald 
Turtles,  snakes  and  newts  are  the  central  players,  seeking  prey  and 
becoming  prey  themselves 15 

Kids  Page  by  Steve  Ulsh 

Names  have  been  changed  to  detect  the  innocent 20 

Bronzeback  Battlers  of  the  West  Branch  by  Dave  Wonderlich 
The  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  between  Williamsport  and 
Montgomery  offers  superb  fishing 21 

Coping  with  Low-Water  Trout  by  Joe  Reynolds 
This  kind  of  fishing  separates  the  men  from  the  boys,  so  if  you  want 
to  succeed,  put  these  ideas  to  work 24 


Pennsylvania’s  Biggest  Largemouth  Bass:  How,  When  and 
Where  Anglers  Catch  Them  by  Sam  Everett 
If  you  want  to  tempt  Pennsylvania’s  biggest  largemouths,  check  out 
this  information,  all  gleaned  from  the  Commission  Angler  Recognition 
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The  cover 

Joe  McDonald  caught  the  pose  of  a curious  Eastern  painted  turtle  on  this  month’s 
cover.  In  the  article  “Dramas  in  the  Summer  Pond,”  which  begins  on  page 
15,  author  McDonald  draws  a picture  of  this  animal’s  waiting  on  its  next  victim 
and  on  the  turtle’s  becoming  the  prey  of  another  animal.  And  speaking  of  drama, 
in  the  story  that  begins  on  page  4,  a boating  accident  sufferer  discovers  that 
he’s  in  a lot  more  hot  water  than  he  ever  imagined.  Let  fast  action  whet  your 
fishing  appetite  by  checking  out  the  articles  that  begin  on  pages  7,  21  and  24. 
If  Pennsylvania’s  biggest  largemouth  bass  are  on  your  mind  this  summer,  don’t 
miss  the  article  on  page  26. 


Anatomy 

of  a Boating  Accident 

by  Art  Michaels 


Yrou  awaken  slowly.  Your  eyes 
follow  the  path  of  a thin  tube  that 
begins  above  your  head  on  your 
left.  The  tube  descends  from  the  bottom 
of  a clear  plastic  bag  of  intravenous  solu- 
tion, winds  past  your  pillow  and  left 
shoulder,  down  your  arm,  and  disappears 
behind  the  raised  metal  rails  of  your 
hospital  bed.  You  lift  your  head  a little 
and  see  that  the  tube  reappears  near  your 
wrist.  It  vanishes  again  under  a ban- 
dage that  covers  your  left  hand  above 
the  knuckles. 

A doctor  enters  your  room,  greeting 
you  by  name  and  introducing  himself.  He 
glances  back  and  forth  between  you  and 
a clipboard  of  papers. 

“You  had  a boating  accident  and  you 
broke  both  legs.  You’re  going  to  be  all 
right,  and  no  one  else  was  injured,”  he 
says.  “If  it  weren’t  for  your  wearing  a life 
jacket  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  you’d 
likely  have  drowned,”  the  doctor  says, 
frowning  with  raised  eyebrows.  “I’ll  be 
back  later  to  check  your  leg  casts.” 

You  blink  a few  times,  more  awake 
now,  and  move  your  bed  so  that  you’re 
sitting  up.  Your  arm,  back  and  shoulder 
muscles  feel  sore.  Your  legs  are  plastered 
and  rigid.  They  resemble  two  large  pipes, 
and  they  ache.  You  reach  for  the  reading 
material  at  your  bedside.  There’s  a 
hospital  brochure,  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Angler,  some  papers  from  work,  and  a 
brown  mimeographed  booklet  called 
Boating  Statistics  1985,  which  you  begin 
to  thumb  through. 

It’s  coming  back  to  you  now.  You  and 
your  fishing  partner  were  heading  in  from 
a terrific  smallmouth  bass  trip  at  around 
six  in  the  evening  last  Sunday.  You  bring 
the  booklet  closer  to  your  eyes  and  crease 
the  page  intently.  The  booklet  contains  the 
latest  information  on  boating  accidents 
reported  to  the  Coast  Guard.  You  scan  the 
miscellaneous  data. 

About  52  percent  of  all  boating  ac- 
cidents reported  to  the  Coast  Guard 
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“If  it  weren’t  for  your  wearing  a PFD  at  the 
time  of  the  collisony  you’d  likely  have  drowned 
the  doctor  says , frowning  with  raised  eyebrows. 
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occurred  between  12:30  pm  and  6:30 
pm.  “That’s  me,”  you  think.  You  never 
dreamed  you’d  become  a statistic,  but 
there  you  are. 

About  30  percent  of  all  accidents  hap- 
pened on  Sunday,  with  Saturday  a close 
second  at  28  percent.  You  again. 

You  recollect  a little  more.  Reliving  the 
experience  is  painful,  but  the  irony  of 
learning  the  boating  accident  statistics  is 
alluring.  You  continue  to  read,  noting 
only  the  largest  percentage  groups  in  each 
category.  You  look  at  the  facing  page  of 
weather  and  water  conditions. 

About  23  percent  of  all  accidents  oc- 
curred in  the  ocean,  gulfs,  bays,  inlets, 
harbors,  sounds,  and  intracoastal  water- 
ways. But  about  44  percent  of  all  the 
reported  accidents  happened  on  rivers, 
streams,  creeks,  and  impoundments. 

Your  eyes  widen  when  you  learn  that 
51  percent  of  the  accidents  took  place  in 
calm  conditions,  like  your  mishap,  and 
that  60  percent  happened  when  the 
wind  was  either  light  or  calm.  Only  2 
percent  of  the  reported  accidents  occurred 
in  storms! 

You  read  more  of  that  page.  About  82 
percent  of  the  accidents  happened  when 
visibility  was  reported  as  good! 

You  frown  and  slap  the  booklet  to  the 
bed  on  your  right  side.  Your  right  arm  and 
shoulder  muscles  twinge  again.  “Why 
me?  How  did  this  happen?”  you  wonder, 
pursing  your  lips  and  shaking  your  head. 
You  want  answers  more  quickly  than  they 
can  be  found. 

You  turn  the  page  to  “operator 
information.” 

Some  48  percent  of  the  boat  operators 
involved  in  reported  accidents  were  aged 
26  to  50— that’s  you— and  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  operators  in  accidents  had 
more  than  500  hours  of  boating  ex- 
perience. That’s  you,  too.  You’ve  been 
operating  boats  for  20  years. 

You  note  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
perators  involved  in  accidents  had  at 
least  100  hours  of  operation  in  their 
boating  experience.  Very  few  operators 
were  novice  boaters. 

You  turn  the  page  to  “vessel  informa- 
tion.” About  54  percent  of  the  boats 


in  accidents  were  open  motorboats,  like 
your  boat.  Some  68  percent  were  made 
of  fiberglass,  and  about  40  percent 
were  powered  by  outboard  engines. 
You  again. 

You  see  that  about  33  percent  of  the 
boats  in  reported  accidents  were  either  in- 
boards or  I/Os. 

Over  47  percent  of  the  outboard 
engines  in  accidents  were  motors  of  75  hp 
or  more,  and  over  50  percent  of  the  boats 
were  16  feet  to  less  than  26  feet  long. 

You  read  on  the  next  page  that  more 
than  47  percent  of  all  boat  operators  in- 
volved in  reported  accidents  were  cruis- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  mishaps,  and  few 
accidents  occurred  while  boaters  were  ac- 
tually fishing. 

You’re  becoming  angry— a good  smoke 
screen  for  the  truth  that  the  boating  acci- 
dent figures  are  beginning  to  reveal.  So 
far,  everything  about  you,  your  boat,  your 
kind  of  fishing,  even  the  time  of  day  and 
weather  conditions— everything— fits  you 
to  a tee.  The  statistics  put  you  in  the 
largest  reported  percentage  groups  of  the 
categories,  and  yet,  in  many  groupings 
the  percentages  and  data  are  not  at  all 
what  you  expected  them  to  be. 

More  vigorously  you  search  for  the 
reason  why  you  became  a statistic,  but  the 
numbers  and  percentages  are  foreboding. 
The  more  you  read,  the  more  you  shake 
ydur  head  denying  the  facts. 

The  5-year  accident  summary  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  reported  ac- 
cidents, fatal  accidents,  and  fatalities  in 
boating  mishaps  is  rising  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  as  it  is  in  some  other  states. 

Yet  in  Pennsylvania,  that  number  has 
decreased— some  79  reported  accidents  in 
1984  and  70  in  1985.  You  consider  why. 
Could  it  partly  be  the  effect  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  nationally  recognized 
boating  safety  education  programs?  Could 
it  partly  be  the  articles  and  other  items 
in  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  in  the  Com- 
mission’s other  magazine.  Boat  Penn- 
sylvania? Perhaps  the  boardings  by  the 
Commission  waterways  conservation  of- 
ficers and  their  deputies  contributed  to 
saving  lives  and  preventing  accidents. 
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Could  it  be  true  that  you  were  plain  tired , and 
that  you  just  simply  weren ’t  paying  close  enough 
attention  to  what  you  were  doing? 


Maybe  it  was  the  instruction  offered 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  or  per- 
haps the  courses  offered  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadrons. 

You  look  up  from  the  booklet  and  stare 
into  the  sea  of  billowy  white  sheets  that 
covers  your  hospital  bed. 

You  begin  to  think  that  all  these  educa- 
tional efforts  combine  to  save  lives  and 
prevent  boating  mishaps,  and  you  ponder 
the  mechanics  of  how  they  work.  Some- 
one who-knows-where  offered  a bit  of 
boating  safety  information  and  it  con- 
tributed to  a boat  operator’s  safety.  It  may 
have  been  an  article,  some  advice  given 
by  a conservation  officer,  or  an  item 
revealed  in  a classroom.  Whatever  the 
vehicle,  it  prevented  someone’s  misfor- 
tune afloat,  and  it  kept  other  boaters  safe. 
It  may  even  have  saved  someone’s  life. 

Suddenly,  the  publications,  educational 
efforts,  the  boardings  by  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  the  courtesy  marine  ex- 
aminations take  on  new  meaning.  Now 
they  are  more  vital  and  valuable  than  you 
can  describe. 

You’d  like  to  change  your  sitting  posi- 
tion so  that  you’re  more  comfortable,  but 
just  as  you  begin  to  move,  you  stay  as  you 
are,  anticipating  the  pain  all  over  from 
trying  to  sit  differently. 

Still,  you  reason,  the  number  of  boats 
registered  in  Pennsylvania  has  increased 
steadily  by  about  3 to  5 percent  over  the 
past  decade  or  so.  You  wonder  if  the 
chances  are  growing  for  Pennsylvania 
boaters  to  have  accidents  because  of  the 
continuous  rise  in  the  number  of 
registered  boats. 

You  also  consider  the  amount  of 
damage  in  dollars  incurred  in  boating  ac- 
cidents in  Pennsylvania  and  in  surround- 
ing states.  Of  all  50  states,  Maryland  had 
the  fourth  highest  amount  in  reported  ac- 
cident damage,  more  than  $1.1  million  in 
1985.  Right  behind  Maryland  in  fifth 
position  was  New  Jersey,  with  an 
estimated  damage  amount  of  just  over  $1 
million,  and  New  York  ranked  sixth  with 
some  $925,100  in  reported  damages. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  much  lower  with 
a reported  $188,800  in  damages. 


You  see  that  Texas  was  third  with  more 
than  $1.2  million  in  reported  damages, 
and  Florida  was  second  with  over  $2.7 
million  in  reported  damages.  Cali- 
fornia had  the  highest  amount  in  re- 
ported accident  damages  — more  than 
$4.2  million. 

You  frown  and  sigh  as  you  vague- 
ly recall  your  16-foot  boat’s  man- 
gled hull. 

You  think  about  alcohol  involvement  in 
boating  accidents,  even  though  those 
figures  aren’t  part  of  the  Coast  Guard 
statistics.  In  Pennsylvania,  some  50  per- 
cent of  all  boating  accidents  probably  in- 
clude alcohol  involvement.  Luckily,  that 
wasn’t  the  case  aboard  your  boat,  but  you 
wonder  about  the  operator  of  the  other 
craft  in  this  light. 

You  turn  the  page  to  the  information 
on  the  types  of  accidents.  You  see  that 
some  50  percent  of  all  reported  accidents 
were  collisions  with  another  vessel— just 
like  your  accident.  Another  9 percent 
were  collisions  with  a fixed  object, 
making  some  kind  of  collision  account  for 
59  percent  of  all  reported  accidents. 

You’re  still  trying  to  find  answers  as  you 
scan  the  smaller  numbers  of  groundings, 
capsizings,  sinkings,  falls  overboard,  and 
fires.  You  flip  the  pages  quickly  and 
energetically,  forcefully  enough  to  tear 
two  consecutive  pages. 

Why  you?  Your  frustration  is  growing 
at  your  inability  to  sort  out  your  predica- 
ment and  the  riddle-like  boating  accident 
data  that  has  you  so  well-pegged. 

You  turn  the  page  to  the  heading 
“causes  of  accidents,”  and  you  scan  the 
page,  concentrating  more  and  more.  You 
see  the  numbers  for  “loading  of 
passengers  or  gear,  free  water  in  boat, 
equipment,  environment,  other  vessel  at 
fault,  and  ignition  of  spilled  fuel  or 
vapor,”  but  your  eyes  stop  at  the  heading 
“operation  of  vessel.” 

Some  34  percent  of  all  reported  ac- 
cidents were  caused  by  improper  lookout, 
or  operator  inattention  or  carelessness. 

“Darn,”  you  say  aloud. 

Now  you  remember  it  all  clearly.  You 
were  heading  in  through  the  busy,  narrow 
channel.  You  and  your  partner  were  tired. 


having  fought  fish  nearly  all  day,  and  the 
full  sunlight  didn't  help,  either. 

You  ran  safely  through  the  inlet  into  the 
bustling  harbor,  and  you  just  glanced 
down  at  the  tach  to  check  it  out . You  looked 
up,  startled  by  the  other  boat’s  horn. 
Your  boat  bow  crackled  and  squeaked  as 
it  slammed  the  white  fiberglass  of  the 
other  craft  amidships  broadside.  You’ll 
never  forget  the  sound.  Your  boat  bow 
rode  on  top  of  the  other  boat’s  gunwale, 
and  that’s  when  you  lost  your  footing, 
broke  both  legs  on  the  gunwale,  and  fell 
momentarily  overboard. 

Wearing  that  type  III  PFD  saved  your 
life,  as  the  doctor  said.  You  realize  now 
that  it  kept  you  up  in  the  water  long 
enough  for  you  to  hold  on  in  excruciating 
pain  without  the  use  of  your  legs.  It  let 
you  get  your  bearings  after  such  im- 
mediately overwhelming  disorientation 
caused  by  your  sudden,  unexpected  im- 
mersion, and  it  let  you  be  lugged  back 
aboard  by  your  fishing  partner. 

Could  it  be  true  that  you  were  plain 
tired,  and  that  you  just  simply  weren’t 
paying  close  enough  attention  to  what  you 
were  doing?  Are  you  that  lucky  still  to 
be  alive?  Did  you  really  come  that  close 
to  dying?  Did  you  cause  the  accident? 

Your  mind  is  spinning  in  a whirlwind 
of  conflicting  feelings.  You  cannot  accept 
the  truth,  and  your  frustration  and  anger 
come  to  a head.  You  throw  the  booklet 
toward  your  hospital  room  door. 

“Uh,  excuse  me.”  A woman  appears  at 
the  door  and  picks  up  the  booklet.  In  her 
other  hand  is  a brown  leather  attache 
case.  She  is  dressed  in  a gray  suit,  her 
short,  light  brown  hair  is  neatly  trimmed, 
and  she  is  wearing  glasses. 

She  asks  for  you  by  name,  and  you  nod. 
She  places  the  Coast  Guard  booklet  at  the 
foot  of  your  bed  and  identifies  herself  as 
a county  deputy  sheriff,  momentarily 
showing  you  a small  gold  badge  and 
fogged  photograph. 

“I  have  some  court  papers  to  serve  on 
you,”  she  says  crisply. 

Confused  and  surprised,  you  begin, 
“What  the-” 

“Please  sign  here,”  she  says  routinely, 
over  your  words.  She  offers  you  a pen  and 
thrusts  the  papers  toward  you.  You  sign 
and  she  leaves  quickly. 

The  pain  in  your  legs  temporarily 
lessens  your  feeling  guilty,  and  the  legal 
action  against  you  prevents  your  reeling 
from  the  remorse  that’s  hiding  inside.  But 
you  begin  to  wonder  what  will  be  the  real 
cost  of  your  boating  accident.  You  fear 
that  the  ordeal  is  just  beginning.  [I±] 
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”R0d  Up!"  heard  over 
the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Erie  during  the 
summer.  The  cry,  uttered  by  the  first  per- 
son who  sees  the  rod  tip  spring  skyward, 
alerts  the  fishermen  onboard  that  a line 
has  been  released  from  the  downrigger 
cable,  hopefully  because  a salmon  or 
trout  has  hit  the  trolled  lure.  An  angler 
grabs  the  long  rod  from  the  holder  and 
the  fight  is  on. 

Summer  deepwater  angling  is  quite 
different  from  fall  stream  fishing.  Salmon 
angling  is  rather  simple  when  compared 
to  the  equipment  and  knowledge  required 
to  locate  and  catch  fish  in  offshore 
areas. 

If  it’s  so  difficult,  why  chase  these  fish 
in  deep  water?  It’s  exciting,  challenging, 
and  rewarding.  Powerful  steelhead  and 
salmon  have  the  whole  lake  in  which 
to  run  and  jump  when  hooked,  and 
the  fish  take  advantage  of  those  wide- 
open  spaces. 

Erie’s  deepwater  fishing  attracts 
anglers  from  across  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states.  Most  visitors  hire  a 
charter  boat  for  a day  or  two  of  fishing 


Erie's  Deepwater  Trout  and  Salmon  Seminar 

by  Dari  Black 
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Rough  water  on  inland  lakes  simply  cannot 
be  compared  to  Lake  Erie,  which  can  turn 
into  a life-threatening  tempest  with  little 
warning.  Experienced  Erie  boaters  strongly 
advise  against  running  out  to  deep  water  in 
anything  less  than  18  feet  with  at  least  a 
50  hp  outboard. 
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during  the  season.  But  each  year,  more 
and  more  anglers  decide  to  invest  money 
in  their  own  boats  and  equipment  to  pur- 
sue the  deepwater  demons. 

Perhaps  you  are  new  to  deepwater 
fishing,  or  are  considering  tackling  the 
summer  trout  and  salmon  on  your  own. 
What  do  you  need  to  know? 

To  provide  an  overview  of  where  the 
fish  are,  the  equipment  needed  and  how 
to  present  lures,  I talked  with  several  of 
Lake  Erie’s  top  deepwater  captains. 

What  do  you  consider  ‘ ‘deep  water  ’ ’ and 
what  species  are  out  there  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania waters  of  Lake  Erie? 

One  captain  defined  deep  water  as  any 
water  you  cannot  reach  with  a deep- 
diving crankbait  on  a flat  line.  That 
translates  roughly  into  water  with  a bot- 
tom depth  greater  than  30  feet.  However, 
most  deepwater  summer  angling  takes 
place  in  water  with  depths  from  80  to 
140  feet. 

Deepwater  anglers  are  seeking  lake 
trout,  steelhead  trout,  coho  salmon  and 
chinook  salmon.  Pink  salmon,  or  hump- 
backs, are  caught  in  good  numbers 
although  they  were  never  stocked  in  Lake 
Erie  by  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  New 
York.  An  occasional  brown  trout  will  be 
taken,  and  walleye  sometimes  turn  up  on 
the  downriggers  as  well  as  white  bass. 

Average  weights  for  salmon  and  trout 
are:  pink,  2 to  3 pounds;  lake  trout,  2 to 
5 pounds;  coho,  4 to  12  pounds; 
steelhead,  6 to  15  pounds;  and  Chinooks, 
up  to  20  pounds. 

What  are  the  movements  of  trout  and 
Pacific  salmon  in  Lake  Erie?  When  is 
Erie’s  deepwater  fishing  season? 

Coho  and  Chinooks  are  stocked  as 
smolts  in  Lake  Erie  tributary  streams. 
They  move  to  the  main  lake  where  they 
grow  and  mature;  coho  spend  two  to  three 
years  in  the  lake,  while  chinook  spend 
four  or  more  years.  When  they  reach  sex- 
ual maturity,  the  fish  return  to  the  stream 
in  which  they  were  stocked  in  an  attempt 
to  spawn. 

During  a typical  year,  salmon  spend  the 
summer  feeding  on  smelt  and  other  bait- 
fish  in  the  area  northwest  to  northeast  of 
the  Port  of  Erie,  from  9 to  15  miles  out 
in  the  lake  where  the  bottom  depths  are 
greater  than  80  feet.  The  schools  of 
salmon  generally  enter  this  area  about  the 
first  of  July  after  leaving  the  Canadian 
near-shore  waters,  which  have  warmed 
beyond  their  liking. 

In  the  late  summer  Pennsylvania- 


stocked  salmon  concentrate  in  the  Trench 
area  west  of  Erie  and  the  Mountain  area 
east  of  Erie.  Then  the  mature  fish  make 
a spawning  run  to  the  sites  from  which 
they  were  stocked.  Chinook  usually  move 
first,  followed  by  coho.  During  this  tran- 
sition period  at  the  end  of  August,  the  fish 
are  difficult  to  track  until  they  show  up 
at  the  tributary  mouths. 

Once  the  spawning  urge  takes  control , 
the  salmon  stop  feeding.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  strike  at  lures  out  of  annoyance 
or  a simple  reflex  action. 

On  hitting  the  shoreline  sites  early  in 
September,  the  fish  become  accessible  to 
small-boat  anglers  and  shore  casters. 
Deepwater  angling  is  then  considered  to 
have  ended. 

When  the  tributaries  reach  the  correct 
temperature  and  flow,  waves  of  salmon 
move  upstream.  Salmon  in  the  streams  do 
not  survive,  but  die  after  spawning. 

Steelheads,  or  lake-run  rainbows,  are 
usually  found  in  the  same  general  areas 
as  the  salmon  in  deep  water.  Many 
steelheads  follow  the  salmon  into  the 
streams  in  the  fall,  supposedly  to  feed  on 
eggs  dropped  by  the  salmon.  Steelheads 
spawn  in  the  streams  during  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  then  return  to  the 
lake  to  continue  to  grow. 

Pink  salmon  spend  the  months  of  July 
and  August  in  the  same  general  areas  as 
the  other  salmon  and  trout.  However, 
these  fish  do  not  spawn  in  Pennsylvania 
tributaries. 

Lake  trout,  however,  are  not 
anadromous.  These  fish  spend  their  en- 
tire life  in  the  lake  and  prefer  colder  water 
than  the  other  deepwater  fish. 

What  is  the  minimum  equipment 
needed  to  locate  and  catch  fish  in 
deep  water? 

There  are  several  pieces  of  equipment 
(in  addition  to  rods  and  reels)  vital  to  find- 
ing fish  and  presenting  lures.  These  in- 
clude sonar,  temperature  probe,  downrig- 
gers, side  planer  boards,  and  trolling 
speed  indicators. 

The  very  first  piece  of  equipment  for 
a boat  is  a sonar  unit  to  search  for  bait- 
fish  and  gamefish  schools.  Charter  boats 
are  equipped  with  two  or  more  of  the 
following  sonars— flashers,  digitals, 
graphs,  LCD  units,  or  videos. 

If  you  want  to  choose  a single  unit, 
the  current  consensus  is  for  a graph, 
or  chart,  recorder,  which  makes  a de- 
tailed permanent  record  on  paper  of 
what  you  are  passing  over,  and  when 
mounted  correctly,  permits  you  to 
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The  Erie  Offshore  Boat 


Rough  water  on  inland  lakes  simply 
cannot  be  compared  to  Lake  Erie,  which 
can  turn  into  a life-threatening  tempest 
with  little  warning. 

Experienced  Erie  boaters  strongly  ad- 
vise against  running  out  to  deep  water  in 
anything  less  than  18  feet  with  at  least  a 
50  hp  outboard.  Even  an  18-footer  is 
suitable  only  for  calm  seas,  which  are  the 
exception  on  Erie.  Most  serious  deep- 
water anglers  own  something  in  the  20- 
to  30-foot  class. 

The  Erie  boat  must  be  a deep-V  with 
plenty  of  freeboard.  The  sudden  rise  of 
four-foot-plus  waves  could  easily  swamp 
a flat-bottom  or  tri-hull  fishing  rig.  Nor 
is  deep  water  the  place  for  a low-side  V- 
hull  bass  boat,  even  if  it  is  the  fastest  boat 
in  town;  speed  doesn’t  help  you  in 
Erie’s  swells. 

A Loran  C is  a super  navigational 
device,  but  it  is  a mechanical  device  and 
thus  it  can  break  down.  No  captain  of 
sound  mind  would  leave  port  without  a 
compass.  Rule  one  above  all  else  is  never 
to  leave  sight  of  land  unless  you  have  a 
quality  marine  compass  and  someone  on 
board  who  knows  how  to  use  it. 

A VHF  marine  radio  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  deepwater  angler.  Don’t 
fool  yourself  into  thinking  you  can  get  by 
with  a $20  weather  radio  receiver.  If  you 
break  down,  you  can’t  get  out  and  walk 
to  the  nearest  service  station. 

Be  sure  to  carry  enough  gas  for  the 
entire  trip  out  and  back  (perhaps  30 
miles),  several  hours  of  trolling,  and  a lit- 
tle extra  in  case  of  rough  seas. 

Don’t  forget  quality  PFDs  for  each  per- 
son on  board  plus  a throwable  device,  all 
required  by  law  on  appropriately  sized 
Lake  Erie  craft. 

Boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  also  re- 
quired to  carry  Coast  Guard  approved 
visual  distress  signals.  For  complete 
details  on  these  signal  devices,  contact  the 
nearest  Commission  regional  law  en- 
forcement office,  listed  on  page  54  of  the 
Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws  1987.— Dari  Black 


track  your  cannonballs. 

Digital  units  and  flashers  fall  short  in 
providing  identifying  details.  Color 
videos  do  an  excellent  job,  but  are  higher 
priced  than  graphs.  The  new  generation 
of  LCD  units  with  memory,  vastly  im- 
proved detail,  and  competitive  price  may 
soon  replace  the  paper  graph  recorder  as 
the  preferred  Great  Lakes  unit. 

The  second  item  necessary  for  finding 
salmon  and  trout  is  a temperature  meter. 
The  unit  should  feature  a probe  with  150 
feet  of  cable,  although  you  may  be  able 
to  get  by  with  a 100-foot  cable.  Many  in- 
expensive meters  lack  a cable  of  sufficient 
length  for  deepwater  fishing. 

Each  species  has  a preferred 
temperature  range,  which  is  in  or  near  the 
summer  thermocline.  Establishing  the 
depth  of  the  changing  thermocline  on 
each  trip  helps  greatly  in  setting  downrig- 
gers.  The  optimum  feeding  temperature 
for  lake  trout  is  48  to  50  degrees;  coho, 
50  to  54;  chinook,  51  to  56;  and 
steelhead,  59  to  62. 

For  presenting  lures  to  the  fish  effec- 
tively, a boat  must  have  downriggers  and 
side  planers.  Downriggers  are  controlled 
depth  devices  utilizing  a wire  cable  with 
a lead  ball  to  take  lures  to  precise  levels. 
The  ball  may  be  lowered  and  raised  by 
means  of  a manual  crank  or  electric 
motor.  Fishing  lines  are  attached  to  the 
ball  and  cable  by  means  of  releases.  A 
counter  on  the  unit  ticks  off  the  feet  of 
cable  payed  out.  Depending  on  the 
features  of  the  ’rigger,  cost  may  range 
from  $200  for  a hand-crank  model 
to  $600  for  a computerized  elec- 
tric model. 

Select  downrigger  weights,  commonly 
called  cannonballs,  of  at  least  10  pounds. 
Lighter  weights  swing  away  from  the 
desired  near-perpendicular  line  off  the 
stern  when  trolling,  rising  several  feet  in 
the  water.  When  this  happens  an  angler 
cannot  obtain  accurate  depth  control. 

With  the  aid  of  the  downrigger,  a lure 
may  be  fished  at  any  depth  from  10  feet 
to  200  feet,  and  the  lead  between  the  lure 
and  cannonball  may  be  set  at  any  distance 
from  a few  feet  to  100  feet. 

When  fish  are  riding  high,  feeding  near 
the  surface,  the  noise  of  the  boat’s  motor 
may  scatter  them  to  the  left  or  right  of  the 
boat’s  path.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
sent your  bait  far  to  port  or  starboard. 
This  is  accomplished  by  side  planer 
boards.  Double  planer  boards,  with  a 
better  “track”  record,  have  just  about 
blown  single  boards  out  of  the  picture. 

Planers  are  put  out  on  tow  lines. 


Fishing  lines  are  attached  to  the  tow  lines 
by  release  clips,  similar  to  downrigger 
releases.  The  lure  may  be  set  at  any 
distance  from  the  planer  board  you 
desire. 

One  item  often  overlooked  by  a begin- 
ner is  an  accurate  speed  indicator.  Once 
a productive  lure  speed  is  attained,  it  is 
desirable  to  return  the  lure  to  the  exact 
speed  after  each  fish  has  been  boated.  Ex- 
perienced salmon  anglers  have  determined 
that  a difference  of  'A  mph  may  mean 
the  difference  between  catching  fish  or 
not.  There  are  units  on  the  market 
that  attach  a probe  to  the  downrig- 
ger cable  to  provide  both  lure  speed  and 
water  temperature. 

Another  item,  although  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  has  become  standard  equip- 
ment for  anglers  who  spend  any  amount 
of  time  on  the  Great  Lakes.  A Loran-C 
unit  is  an  invaluable  navigational  aid  us- 
ing radio  signals  with  which  you  can 
move  to  an  exact  point  on  the  lake.  This 
means  you  can  return  to  the  site  where 
you  encountered  a school  of  fish  an  hour 
ago  or  a week  ago. 

What  are  recommendations  for  rods, 
reels,  lines,  and  lures? 

Reels  for  downrigging  are  high  gear 
ratio,  large-line  capacity,  free-spool  reels 
with  quality  star  drags.  Because  you  are 
dealing  with  powerful  fish  known  for  sus- 
tained runs,  the  drag  must  be  smooth  and 
easy  to  adjust  when  playing  the  fish.  The 
most  observed  reels  on  Erie  boats  are  the 
Daiwa  27H  and  47H;  Penn  109  amd  209; 
and  Shimano  100  and  200. 

Sensitivity  is  not  a concern  in  a ’rig- 
ger rod.  However,  the  rod  must  be  strong 
and  resilient  because  it  is  constantly  con- 
torted while  trolling.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  rod  is  cranked  into  an  inverted  “J” 
position  with  the  line  pulled  tightly  be- 
tween the  reel  and  the  release  on 
the  downrigger. 

Quality  composite  rods  of  fiberglass 
and  graphite,  or  some  other  high-tech 
material,  are  very  popular.  All  fiberglass 
rods  run  a close  second.  Rods  made  en- 
tirely of  graphite  are  not  necessary.  The 
same  rods  are  used  for  both  downriggers 
and  planer  boards.  Daiwa,  Fenwick, 
Shakespeare,  and  Shimano  are  among  the 
rods  used  most  often. 

Recommendations  on  line  test  range 
from  12-  to  20-pound-test  monofilament. 
Lighter  lines  are  run  for  lightweight 
spoons,  and  heavier  line  for  dodger/lure 
combinations.  Invisible  or  near-invisible 
lines  (including  clear,  green,  or  brown) 
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are  favored  over  fluorescent  lines.  Top- 
rated  brand  names  include  Ande,  Max- 
ima, and  Trilene  XT. 

Spoons,  flasher/spoon  combos, 
dodger/squid  and  dodger/streamer  fly  are 
among  the  most  productive  summer  baits 
in  our  lake.  Anglers  try  to  imitate  the 
basic  forage  for  Erie’s  trout  and 
salmon— the  smelt.  Therefore,  smaller 
baits  are  more  effective  on  Erie  than  the 
slightly  bigger  baits  used  on  other  Great 
Lakes  where  larger-size  forage  may  be 
more  prominent. 

Slow-troll  flutter  spoons  and  fast-troll 
medium-weight  spoons  in  the  2-  to  4-inch 
category  are  typical  lures  in  a downrig- 
ger’s  box.  Every  boat  operator  has 
preferences  based  on  the  catch  rate  of  a 
particular  spoon.  Popular  brands  on  the 
lake  include  the  Alpena  Diamond,  Andy 
Reeker,  Dardevle  Flutter  Chuck,  Evil 
Eye,  Manistee,  North  Port  Nailer, 
Producer,  PT  Defiance,  and  South- 
port  Slammer. 

The  vinyl  squids  and  hair/tinsel 
streamer  flies  are  more  generic  in  nature. 
One  seldom  hears  anglers  talk  about  a 
particular  manufacturer  of  these  baits. 
Streamer  flies  are  often  tied  by  local 
anglers.  Two-  to  4-inch  squids  and  flies 
are  always  preceeded  by  a flashy  attrac- 
tor, in  most  cases  a size  0 or  00  dodger. 
The  distance  between  the  attractor  and  the 
lure  will  be  12  to  18  inches,  or  VA  to  2 
times  the  length  of  the  dodger. 

Stick  baits  (Rapala-type  minnow  lures) 
are  most  effective  in  the  spring  when  fish 
are  near  shore,  while  body  baits 
(crankbait-type  plugs)  are  often  utilized 
in  the  fall.  Rarely  are  these  plugs  fished 
in  the  summer. 

How  should  you  set  the  lure  and  what 
kind  of  trolling  pattern  should  be  run? 

Two  rods  are  usually  run  off  each 
downrigger.  One  line  is  attached  to  the 
release  on  the  cannonball.  A second  line, 
called  a stacker,  is  attached  to  a special 
release  positioned  on  the  wire  cable 
several  feet  above  the  cannonball. 

One  captain  advises  beginners  to  use 
what  he  calls  the  “rule  of  five”  when  set- 
ting ’riggers.  The  bottom  line  runs  a 
dodger  and  fly,  with  the  dodger  set  5 feet 
behind  the  cannonball.  The  stacker  line 
release  is  set  5 feet  above  the  ball,  with 
a spoon  trailing  5 feet  behind  the  cable 
(thus  placing  the  spoon  approximately  5 
feet  directly  above  the  dodger). 

The  rule  of  five  is  a good  setup  to  start 
with  on  any  given  day.  Then  experiment 
by  moving  baits  farther  behind  the  can- 


nonball if  action  is  slow.  Sometimes  the 
fish  are  spooky,  so  leads  must  be  extend- 
ed. Distances  of  10  to  15  feet  are  typical, 
but  some  captains  have  run  as  much  as 
100  feet  between  the  bait  and  ball. 

The  depth  at  which  downriggers  are  set 
is  determined  by  the  information  supplied 
by  your  graph  and  temperature  meter.  Are 
you  finding  baitfish  schools  located  in  the 
temperature  range  for  a particular 
species?  Then  set  your  downriggers  at 
that  depth. 

In  early  July,  salmon  are  expected  to 
be  about  40  or  50  feet  down,  and  usually 
drop  to  70  to  90  feet  by  mid-August  as 
the  thermocline  pushes  deeper.  Always 
keep  some  lures  in  or  just  above  the  ther- 
mocline. Trolling  speeds  range  from  VA 
mph  to  almost  4 mph. 

Steelhead  in  particular  may  feed  within 
30  feet  of  the  surface,  in  which  case  a line 
off  a side  planer  board  can  be  very  dead- 
ly. More  than  one  rod  may  be  run  off  each 
planer  tow  line.  Fishing  lines  are  set  in 
the  release  so  the  lure  travels  20  to  60  feet 
behind  the  board. 

Salmon  and  trout  schools  usually  lie 
east  and  west  in  the  lake  currents.  When 
active  fish  are  discovered,  boats  usually 
work  a circular  pattern.  If  the  fish  appear 
concentrated  on  one  particular  school  of 
forage,  the  circles  are  very  tight.  But  if 
the  fish  seem  to  be  layered  at  different 
depths  feeding  on  different  schools  of 
bait,  the  circles  will  be  much  larger. 

Sometimes  gamefish-size  arches  will 
appear  on  the  graph  below  the  themocline 
in  40-degree  water.  Most  likely  these  are 
dormant  fish  digesting  food,  which  won’t 
take  a lure.  The  recommendation  is  to 
keep  your  lures  in  the  preferred 
temperature  zone  where  hungry  fish  will 
move  to  feed. 

Deepwater  fishing  is  not  something  to 
rush  into  haphazardly.  Purchasing  an 
adequate-size  boat  and  equipping  it  prop- 
erly is  an  expensive  undertaking.  Novice 
Lake  Erie  anglers  should  not  attempt  to 
run  out  deep  without  full  navigation  aids 
and  the  know-how  to  use  them. 

The  best  advice  for  getting  started  is  to 
fish  with  an  experienced  Erie  boater,  take 
a charter  captain’s  course,  or  join  the 
Lake  Erie  Downriggers  fishing  club. 
Make  your  first  trip  as  safe  as  possible 
so  it  will  not  be  your  last.  fTT] 


The  author  thanks  independent  captains 
and  members  of  the  Eastern  Lake  Erie 
Charter  Boat  Association  for  their 
assistance  in  preparing  this  seminar. 


Charter  Fishing  Services 

According  to  Doug  VanTassell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Lake  Erie  Charter 
Boat  Association,  approximately  25 
operators  offer  their  boats  for  sport 
charter  fishing  on  a regular  basis  on  the 
Pennsylvania  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

Charter  prices  vary  from  $300  to  $475 
per  boat  for  a full  day  of  fishing,  with  cost 
usually  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  boat. 
Most  charters  accommodate  four  to  six 
guest  anglers.  Boats  are  usually  booked 
by  families,  friends,  or  business 
associates.  In  addition  to  the  captain, 
there  will  be  a first  mate  to  assist 
in  managing  the  boat  and  fish- 
ing equipment. 

Some  charters  work  through  a booking 
agent;  others  handle  their  own  reserva- 
tions. A majority  of  the  charters  for  hire 
will  be  members  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Downriggers,  Inc.,  and/or  the  Eastern 
Lake  Erie  Charter  Boat  Association.  For 
more  information  on  charters,  contact  the 
following  associations  and  booking 
agents. 

Associations 

Eastern  Lake  Erie  Charter  Boat  Assn, 
c/o  Doug  VanTassell,  President 
3688  West  Lake  Road,  Apt.  2 
Erie,  PA  16505 

Lake  Erie  Downriggers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  426 
Erie,  PA  16512 

Booking  Agents 

Bayshore  Marine 
133  E.  Bay  Front 
Erie,  PA  16507 
814-459-9696 

Complete  Angler 
85  State  Street 
Erie,  PA  16507 
814-456-8090 

Outdoor  Horizons 
c/o  Tim’s  Bait  Shop 
522  Broad  Avenue 
Belle  Vernon,  PA  15012 
412-929-5364  or  412-498-4104 

Poor  Richards  Tackle 
6821  West  Lake  Road 
Fairview,  PA  16415 
814-474-5623 

This  information  is  provided  by 
the  author. 
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Twenty  years  ago.  Lake  Erie, 
if  not  quite  older  than  the  hills, 
(geologically  speaking,  at  least) 
was  appearing  as  if  its  life  would  end 
within  my  lifetime,  something  quite 
shocking  to  anyone  who  persists  in 
believing  in  the  enduring  life  of  natural 
things.  The  lake,  10,000  years  old,  was 
too  far  gone,  the  media  reported,  a vic- 
tim of  accelerated  eutrophication. 

At  seven  years  old,  I didn't  know  much 
about  the  life  of  a lake.  My  introduction 
to  the  lake  came  through  fishing  with  my 
family,  who  were  second-generation 
Lake  Erie  anglers  themselves,  and  had 


fished  the  lake  for  the  last  50  years.  In 
some  sense,  these  perch  fishermen  can 
rightly  be  called  the  guardian  conserva- 
tionists of  the  lake.  The  perch  enthusiasts 
are  the  fishermen  who  throughout  the 
years  monitored  the  native  fish  popula- 
tion, which,  in  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s,  was  in  a state  of  dramatic 
change. 

In  those  days,  it  was  the  perch  that  we 
fished  for.  Perch  were  (and  still  are)  the 
perfect  fish  for  kids:  A bucket  of  perch 
offered  immediate,  tangible  rewards.  Yet 
fishing  is  never  such  a sure  thing  to  be 
predictable— especially  with  perch. 


which  still  have  a reputation  for  being  the 
most  nomadic  fish  in  the  lake. 

Even  our  daily  lives  centered  subtly  on 
fishing.  My  family  ate  fish  at  least  once 
a week.  When  my  brothers  and  I were 
very  young,  my  father  pointed  at  the 
poplar  tree  out  the  picture  window  and 
told  us  that  when  the  tree  bent  this  way, 
the  wind  was  blowing  west:  this  way,  the 
wind  was  blowing  south,  and  if  it  bent 
too  far  in  any  direction  except  south,  the 
lake  would  be  too  rough  for  our  14-foot 
Whirlwind  boat.  Even  at  night,  between 
prayers  and  sleep,  my  father  would  stay 
up  with  my  three  brothers  and  me  and 
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tutor  us  from  the  “Fishes  of  Penn- 
sylvania” chart  tacked  to  the  wall. 
“What’s  this  one?” 

“A  walleye.” 

“How  about  this  one?” 

“Brook  trout.” 

And  so  the  schooling  went,  until  we 
could  identify  every  fish  including  fallfish 
and  chain  pickerel,  both  of  which  were 
rare  in  the  lake— and  not  only  what  kind 
of  fish  they  were,  but  what  distinguished 
similarly  marked  fish  from  another  (a 
steelhead  has  a squared,  speckled  tail, 
while  a coho  salmon  has  a forked  tail  with 
few  spots).  In  this  way,  we  thought  about 


fishing  even  when  we  weren’t  doing  it. 
Fishing  was  a permanent  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  our  house. 

The  big  day  arrived  every  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  providing  dad  had  the 
day  off  and  the  weather  cooperated.  Get- 
ting ready  to  go  involved  little  work 
because  the  boat  sat  loaded  with  equip- 
ment in  our  driveway,  and  we  really 
didn’t  even  need  to  get  up  early.  (Another 
reason  why  perch  fishing  is  a perfect  ac- 
tivity for  kids  is  that  the  perch  don’t  rely 
on  the  cover  of  dawn  or  dusk  to  bite). 
Once  it  was  determined  that  the  lake 


would  cooperate,  we’d  put  in  a call  to  my 
grandfather  (or,  more  likely,  he  would 
put  in  a call  to  us),  and  10  minutes  later 
he’d  be  at  the  door  with  his  heavy  cloth 
rod  case  that  protected  the  steel  rod  and 
Pflueger  Akron  baitcasting  reel.  That  was 
the  standard  perch  combination  in  those 
days.  That  the  Pfluegers  had  seen  exten- 
sive use  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
when  you  used  the  reel,  you  had  to  wrap 
the  line  around  the  side  handle  to  keep 
the  line  from  feeding  out,  and  to  keep  the 
sinker  a foot  off  the  bottom  where  you 
wanted  it. 

At  Walnut  Creek,  we  removed  the  tarp 
from  the  boat,  and  double-checked  the 
wind  (sometimes  the  lake  winds  blew 
surprisingly  stronger  than  the  land  wind). 
Motoring  out  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek 
gave  the  first  hint  that  something  was 
awry  in  the  lake  in  those  days.  Dad 
navigated  the  boat  amidst  head-sized 
clumps  of  seaweed  that  had  dislocated 
from  the  bottom  and  now  bobbed  on  the 
surface,  emitting  a bad  smell. 

“Awful,”  my  father  said,  but  the  look 
on  his  face  said  more  than  that.  I see  now 
what  he  saw  then:  All  this  while,  in  the 
eyes  of  Erie  anglers,  it  was  assumed  that 
all  the  unfavorable  publicity  the  lake 
received  in  those  days  centered  on  pollu- 
tion near  bigger  urban  areas  along  the 
Western  Basin,  where  the  water  was 
shallower  and  the  pollution  affected  the 
water  more  quickly.  But  now  the  lake 
was  showing  symptoms  right  where  the 
Erie  locals  launched  their  boats,  and  the 
sight  of  the  floating  weeds  must  have 
been  like  seeing  a friend  with  a terminal 
disease. 

Once  out  on  the  lake,  the  visible  signs 
of  the  lake’s  trouble  disappeared.  Sup- 
plied with  our  rods  and  reels,  Mae  West 
lifevests,  and  a sloshing  pail  of  emerald 
shiners,  we  could  concentrate  on  locating 
perch.  My  father  and  grandfather  made 
the  best  pair  of  guides  possible.  Dad 
handled  the  outboard  from  the  stern, 
while  my  grandfather  sat  at  the  bow,  an- 
chor ready,  making  sure  that  none  of  us 
kids  had  our  arms  or  legs  entangled  in 
the  hanks  of  rope. 

My  father  heeded  my  grandfather’s 
signal  to  slow  the  boat,  and  once  the 
motor  power  was  cut  and  the  boat  lifted 
on  the  cushion  of  its  own  wake,  my 
grandfather  would  give  a cowboy  toss  to 
the  anchor,  which  landed  with  a splash 
that  my  father  contended  scared  the  fish 
away.  My  grandfather,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  sure  that  the  splash  only  at- 
tracted fish. 
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e sat  three  miles  out  in  the  lake 
in  our  open  boat.  The  sun  wasn't 
yet  high  enough  to  inflict  sunburn,  but 
the  bugs  were  already  there.  Tiny  green 
insects  hovered  at  water  level,  as  if 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  prevailing 
wind  of  the  day  would  allow  them  to  fly. 
The  lake  water  looked  like  it  always  did 
to  me  then — green,  dark,  and  im- 
penetrable by  sight.  All  it  took  was  the 
imagination  of  a seven-year-old,  and  sud- 
denly bottom  snags  became  enormous 
fish  that  grabbed  the  bait  and  then  sulked 
right  on  the  bottom,  leaving  you  no 
choice  but  to  break  the  line. 

Almost  before  the  anchor  could  catch 
on  the  bottom  to  keep  the  boat  from  drift- 
ing, one  of  us  kids  had  a rig  baited  and 
on  its  way  to  the  bottom,  to  see  if  we’d 
happened  to  anchor  directly  over  a school 
of  perch,  or  at  least  to  see  what  material 
comprised  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  If  the 
sinker  hit  hard,  the  bottom  was  shale;  if 
it  hit  hard  but  seemed  to  hit  at  slightly 
different  depths,  the  bottom  probably 
contained  small  boulders;  if  a soft  hit,  it 
was  mud.  In  the  old  days,  my  dad  said, 
if  they  came  upon  mud,  they  would  move 
to  another  spot,  but  these  days  you  could 
occasionally  catch  fish  over  a mud  bot- 
tom. Years  later  I learned  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  food  for  perch  in  the  lake 
had  changed  from  mayfly  larvae  to  small 
worms  that  spent  their  time  in  the 
mud 

An  hour  passed.  The  sun  beat  down. 
The  boat  rocked  to  the  long  breezes  that 
had  cropped  up  on  the  lake.  We  had  on- 
ly managed  to  catch  three  perch.  By  10 
a.m.  we  were  breaking  out  the  cheese 
sandwiches  and  lemonade  that  my  mom 
had  packed  that  morning.  It's  a fact  that 
if  you  take  kids  fishing,  you’d  better  have 
other  activities  for  when  the  action  slows. 
The  small  bugs  that  had  been  hovering 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  were  now 
flying  higher  and  were  fearless  in  their 
flight. 

“In  the  old  days,  those  flies  were 
Canadian  sailors,’’  my  father  said. 
“Canadian  sailors”  was  the  local  term 
for  a huge  mayfly  that  hatched  off  the 
lake  all  summer.  “Haven’t  seen  any  of 
those  in  a long  time,”  he  said.  My  grand- 
father chimed  in.  “Twenty  years  ago, 
this  scene  was  different,”  he  said.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  blue  pike.  You’d  go 
out  into  the  lake  after  dark.  Everyone 
fished  off  the  point  of  Presque  Isle,  in 
water  60  feet  deep.  The  fish  were  so  thick 
that  instead  of  using  a fishing  rod  you  just 
used  a handline,  a heavy  sinker,  and  a 


minnow,  and  when  the  action  got  fast 
you’d  have  lines  all  over  the  boat.  And 
the  whole  thing  was  happening  at  night, 
when  the  bobbing  boats  and  lights  made 
it  look  like  a floating  city  out  there,  and 
there  was  so  many  mayflies  that  they  flew 
right  into  your  mouth.” 

It  was  a good  thing  there  were  no  huge 
mayflies  around,  what  with  our  gaping 
mouths. 

Still,  the  question  did  occur  to  me:  If 
the  lake  had  changed  that 
dramatically  in  only  20  years’  time,  what 
might  it  look  like  20  years  later?  Would 
it  indeed  be  “the  dead  lake”?  Would  you 
soon  be  able  to  walk  across  it  like  walk- 
ing across  a giant  bog,  as  the  newspapers 
reported?  Would  you  be  able  to  eat  any 
fish  that  came  from  the  lake,  or  would 
they  be  forever  tainted  by  the  heavy 
metals  and  toxins  that  stayed  on  the  bot- 
tom for  thousands  of  years? 

If,  at  age  seven,  I didn’t  know  much 
about  the  life  of  a lake— my  education 
was  coming  bit  by  bit. 

Little  by  little  the  scenery  was  chang- 
ing with  the  oncoming  southwest  breeze. 
It  seemed  that  the  life  that  had  deserted 
the  lake  that  morning  was  returning.  The 
chop  made  the  water  seem  more  blue. 
There  were  small  fish  dimpling  the  sur- 
face. Seagulls  had  come  to  the  area  and 
were  diving  every  so  often  and  resurfac- 
ing with  small  silvery  fish. 

“Hey,  look  at  that!”  my  brother  piped 
up,  and  pointed  into  the  water  directly 
below  the  boat.  Through  the  surface  rip- 
ples came  the  deeper-down  sight  of 
flashing  silver,  like  ore  in  the  beam  of 
a miner’s  helmet.  A school  of  emerald 
shiners— the  forage  fish  for  nearly  every 
Lake  Erie  gamefish— was  passing  silently 
under  the  boat,  in  a school  so  dense  that 
they  bumped  against  one  another  and  sent 
small  glimmers  from  six  feet  down. 

“There’s  a good  sign,”  my  dad  said, 
and  we  sat  waiting  for  the  school  to  pass 
underneath  the  boat.  Sure  enough,  it 
wasn’t  long  before  my  brother’s  pole 
telegraphed  the  by-now  familiar  tap-tap- 
tap  of  a perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  it, 
hefting  the  rod  tip  up  and  trying  not  to 
give  the  fish  slack  while  unlooping  the 
line  from  around  the  handle. 

As  predicted,  the  perch  had  been 
traveling  just  behind  the  shiners,  am- 
bushing them  all  the  while.  Soon  perch 
were  flopping  on  the  mahogany  slats  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  until  we  had  a 
spare  moment  to  throw  the  fish  into  the 
bucket.  Even  my  grandfather  (who  in 


truth  was  a better  guide  and  storyteller 
than  fisherman)  was  having  his  day  with 
the  perch. 

At  that  moment  I had  a hard  bite,  and 
yanked  up  to  set  the  hook.  The  weight 
felt  heavier  than  normal,  and  I started 
reeling  with  the  speed  that  the  fish  per- 
mitted. I looked  down  into  the  water  to 
get  an  early  look,  and  saw  that  I had  a 
doubleheader  of  heavy  lake  perch. 

But  that  wasn’t  all— surrounding  the 
two  hooked  perch  were  at  least  10  others, 
which  were  marauding  the  hooked  fish, 
the  bright  snaps  and  beads,  and  even  the 
sinker.  The  fish  kept  swarming  until  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  bright  sun,  when 
they  retreated  back  to  the  depths.  To  my 
seven-year-old  imagination,  the  sight  of 
the  fish  confirmed  what  I’d  thought  about 
the  lake— that  it  was  seething  with  fish 
(along  with  a good  number  of  mythical 
monsters  and  beasts)  just  below  the  range 
of  my  sight,  and  that  it  only  took  pa- 
tience, skill  and  luck  to  be  able  to  catch 
whatever  lurked  in  the  lake. 

Things  change  in  20  years.  Our 
Whirlwind  boat  dryrotted,  and  we 
bought  a larger  aluminum  boat  to  take  its 
place.  Walnut  Creek  is  now  a large 
marina  with  a capacity  to  launch  six  boats 
at  once.  My  brothers,  grown  now  too, 
are  high-tech  experts  when  it  comes  to 
the  Lake  Erie  gamefish,  which  pro- 
liferated at  an  incredible  rate  once  the 
lake  was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

As  for  me,  I no  longer  believe  in  sea 
monsters.  But  I still  at  least  believe  that 
three  things  I was  taught  on  those  Lake 
Erie  trips  years  ago— patience,  skill,  and 
a reverence  for  natural  resources— are 
worthwhile  to  learn,  no  matter  how  you 
learn  them. 

Now,  when  fishing  on  Lake  Erie,  I look 
into  the  water  and  see  twice  as  far  as  I 
could  two  decades  ago,  thanks  to  a suc- 
cessful clean  water  campaign.  While 
fishing— and  everything  else— has 
become  more  complicated,  my  family 
still  relies  on  the  50-year-old  steel  rods 
and  Pflueger  reels  when  fishing  for 
perch.  Even  the  simple  operation  of  the 
winch-like  Pflueger  suggests  a time  when 
life  was  more  straightforward  and  full  of 
important  discoveries,  and  we  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  stories  of  Lake  Erie  that 
now  are  as  enduring  and  valuable  as 
family  heirlooms.  When  fishing  in  the 
lake  these  days,  I still  look  down  into  the 
green,  impenetrable  depths,  but  lately  I 
spend  just  as  much  time 
looking  back,  too.  LPTJ 
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in  the  Summer  Pond 

by  Joe  McDonald 
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fl  rom  their  vantage  on  the  muskrat 
I lodge,  three  painted  turtles  surveyed 
the  quiet  pond  around  them,  their 
sharp  eyes  alert  for  the  first  sign  of 
danger.  Twice  that  morning  the  startled 
turtles  had  scurried  with  surprising 
speed  off  the  lodge  into  the  vegetation- 
choked  waters. 

At  mid-day  the  turtles’  sun-dried  shells 
resembled  smooth  gray  stones  perched 
atop  the  pile  of  cattail  stems  and  mud.  Up 
close  this  drabness  disappeared.  Rich 
reds  lined  their  shell  margins  and  bright 
streaks  of  yellow  broke  up  the  outlines  of 
their  heads  and  necks.  From  a distance 
the  striped  heads,  necks,  and  legs  disap- 
peared against  the  pond’s  backdrop  of 
limbs  and  reeds. 

This  camouflage  had  nearly  failed  one 
that  morning  when  a raccoon  and  her  four 
young  foraged  through  the  pond’s  shal- 
lows. The  mother  spotted  the  turtles  as 
they  slipped  off  the  mound,  barely  miss- 
ing one  as  it  scrambled  through  the  pond 
weed.  Earlier,  in  spring,  another  turtle 
wasn’t  as  lucky. 

The  turtle,  blind  in  one  eye  from  the 
raking  claw  of  a courting  male  years 
earlier,  had  shared  this  favorite  basking 
spot.  Slowed  by  the  cool  spring  air,  com- 
promised by  the  incomplete  vision,  the 
turtle  had  been  grabbed  just  as  it  slipped 
beneath  the  water  by  a dexterous  paw.  The 
raccoon  struck  quickly,  killing  the  turtle 
by  biting  its  unprotected  head  before  it 
could  be  withdrawn. 

For  weeks  the  turtle  shell  lay  wedged 
between  the  cattails  and  the  lodge.  The 
young  of  carrion  beetles  and  scavenging 
flies  had  cleaned  much  of  the  shell  before 
a muskrat  bumped  it  into  a slow  descent 
to  the  bottom.  Aquatic  insects,  worms, 
and  crustaceans  finished  the  action,  leav- 
ing an  empty  hull  occasionally  used 
by  crayfish. 

A mallard  passed  the  muskrat  lodge, 
her  seven  ducklings  in  tow.  One  left  the 
line  to  scramble  onto  the  lodge,  causing 
the  turtles  to  tuck  their  legs  in  with  an- 
noyance. A turtle  threatened  with 
toothless  jaws  but  the  young  duck,  its  pin 
feathers  just  bursting  through  the  down, 
passed  without  further  provocation. 

The  hen  mallard  led  her  troop  across 
the  shallows  into  open  water.  She  traveled 
low  and  silently,  not  wishing  to  draw 
the  attention  of  an  avian  predator.  Forty 
yards  away  the  pond  edged  a steep,  tree- 
shaped bank  where  she  would  spend  the 
afternoon.  The  brood  was  halfway  across 
when  the  fourth  duckling  in  line  collapsed 
beneath  the  surface,  creating  an  audible 
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Above  are  ping-pong  ball-sized  snap- 
ping turtle  eggs.  Predation  on  the  eggs 
of  all  species  of  turtles  is  high. 


plop  and  a moment  of  boiling  swirl  as  it 
fought  to  regain  the  surface.  The  hen 
turned  at  the  sound  but  saw  nothing.  Sens- 
ing the  danger,  she  quacked  quietly,  urg- 
ing her  young  to  greater  speed.  The  re- 
maining six  reached  the  bank  safely, 
joined  minutes  later  by  the  loudly 
quacking  hen.  Minutes  later,  all  seven 
were  asleep. 

The  snapping  turtle  had  risen  slowly  as 
the  parade  of  ducks  passed  overhead. 
With  one  lightning  lunge  it  had  grabbed 
the  duckling,  seizing  one  of  its  paddling 
webbed  feet.  Below  the  now  quiet  water, 
the  dominant  predator  of  this  two-acre 
ecosystem  worked.  Powerful  jaws  and 
forelegs  dismembered  the  prey,  and  the 
15-pound  turtle  dispatched  the  bird  in  four 


The  scent  molecules  that  had  urged  the 
turtle  from  its  lair  still  beckoned.  With 
radar-like  accuracy,  the  turtle’s  keen 
senses  directed  it  toward  the  source  50 
yards  away.  A raccoon  carcass  floated  a 
few  feet  from  the  bank,  its  bloated  body 


shaking  from  the  activity  of  other  feed- 
ing turtles. 

A snapper  half  the  size  of  the 
newcomer  tore  at  the  flesh  and  swam 
below  to  swallow  the  prize.  The  larger 
turtle  ignored  it  and  seized  the  coon, 
wrenching  a jawful  free.  The  role  of  the 
big  turtle  was  twofold:  It  was  an  awesome 
predator  of  ducks  in  season,  as  well  as 
slower-moving  snakes  and  fish,  but  it  also 
policed  the  area  thoroughly  for  carrion. 

This  habit  has  been  exploited.  Years 
back  an  Indian  had  achieved  notoriety  by 
his  uncanny  ability  to  find  drowned  vic- 
tims. His  method  was  to  place  a string  and 
buoy  on  a snapper  and  follow  it  to 
its  feeding  area.  He  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  his  body  hunting. 

Two  other  snappers  fed  on  the  carrion. 
One  was  a recent  arrival,  having  traveled 
overland  a few  weeks  earlier  from  a 
nesting  foray.  Like  all  reptiles,  the  snap- 
ping turtle  lays  its  eggs  on  land.  As  many 
as  75  are  laid,  though  one-third  that 
number  is  more  common. 

In  spring  the  female  had  left  her  steep- 
banked  stream  in  search  of  a suitable  nest 
site.  Though  this  may  be  as  close  as  a 
dozen  yards  from  water,  finding  the  com- 
bination of  friable  soil  and  a sun-bathed 
bank  may  require  weeks  of  wandering. 
The  female,  guided  by  some  instinctive 
drive,  had  traveled  upstream  courses  and 


over  land  until  she  discovered  the  stream 
that  fed  the  pond.  She  had  dug  her  nest 
along  its  banks. 

Like  all  turtles,  she  excavated  the  nest 
by  sweeping  movements  of  her  hind  feet. 
Scraping  the  soil  with  her  claws,  bunch- 
ing the  soil  by  a surprisingly  dexterous 
movement  of  her  feet  to  create  a spatula, 
she  dug  her  flask-shaped  nest.  When 
completed,  20  ping-pong  sized  eggs  were 
dropped,  two  every  minute,  into  the  hole. 
She  reversed  the  process  then,  scraping 
the  soil  over  the  eggs,  and  completed  the 
task  by  comic  tip-toe  movements  of  her 
hind  feet  as  she  tamped  the  soil  down. 

Two  female  snappers  were  sharing  the 
pond.  In  15  years  of  reproducing  they  had 
each  produced  an  average  of  25  eggs  a 
year.  Of  those  750  potential  offspring,  not 
a single  egg  or  hatchling  had  survived  to 
reach  a size  worthy  of  a soup  pot. 

Predation  on  the  eggs  of  all  species  of 
turtles  is  high.  After  nesting,  the  earth 
around  the  site  is  disturbed  and  smooth- 
looking. That,  and  the  lingering  scent  of 
turtle,  is  all  a sharp-nosed  raccoon  or 
skunk  needs  to  dig  up  and  destroy  a 
clutch.  The  eggs,  should  they  escape 
detection,  may  dessicate  during  dry  sum- 
mers, or  freeze  if  the  summer  is  wet 
and  cool  and  they  fail  to  hatch  before 
the  winter. 

Hatchlings  have  no  better  time  of  it. 
Their  shells  are  soft  and  any  number  of 
carnivores,  including  black  racer  snakes, 
various  hawks,  and  most  mammals,  either 
swallow  the  turtles  whole  or  easily  crunch 
open  their  shells. 

In  early  June  one  of  the  three  painted 
turtles  had  nested  in  an  open  patch  of  soil 
a dozen  feet  from  the  water’s  edge.  She 
had  started  before  sunset,  beginning  two 
separate  holes  before  her  hind  limbs  ex- 
cavated an  opening  free  of  blocking 
stones.  She  laid  five  inch-long  eggs, 
covered  them,  and  returned  to  the  safety 
of  the  pond  by  midnight.  The  next  morn- 
ing a fox  trotting  along  the  shoreline  un- 
covered and  consumed  the  clutch.  Bask- 
ing atop  the  muskrat  lodge,  she  watched. 
No  parental  care  or  protection  is  afforded 
the  eggs  or  nest,  and  if  the  turtle 
understood  that  her  clutch  had  been 
destroyed,  she  gave  no  indication. 


In  the  warm  water  along  the  lodge  an 
adult  red-spotted  newt  rested,  temporarily 
fatigued  from  a quiet  wrestle  with  a leech 
that  minutes  earlier  had  latched  onto  its 
side.  The  newt  had  sensed  the  danger  im- 
mediately, twisted,  and  grabbed  the 
leech’s  tail.  Tugging  violently,  its  body 
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bent  sideways  nearly  double,  the  newt 
struggled  to  free  itself.  Should  it  fail,  the 
leech  would  feed,  perhaps  so  weakening 
the  newt  that  another  parasite  or  predator 
would  kill  it. 

Rested,  the  newt  resumed  its  struggle, 
pulling  again  at  the  segmented  tail  it  held 
within  its  jaws.  Its  tiny  teeth  found  a surer 
purchase,  and  with  a final  jerk  the  newt 
pulled  the  leech  free.  With  a shake  and 
a swallow  the  victim  became  victor,  and 
the  newt  swam  on,  its  belly  full. 

Other  leeches  riding  on  the  sunning 
turtles  scrunched  tightly  beneath  their 
hosts’  shells,  seeking  moisture.  Basking 
spread-eagle,  their  necks,  tails,  and  limbs 
stretched  to  their  maximum,  the  turtles 
rid  themselves  of  parasites  as  they  dried 
their  skins,  producing  an  unpleasant  en- 
vironment for  the  leeches.  Some  might 
abandon  a turtle  for  the  water,  where  they 
would  take  up  their  eery,  waving  position 
as  they  awaited  another  host. 

Two  dozen  yards  downstream  a pred- 
ator stalked.  Leaving  the  shelter  of  a 
hollowed  tree  stump,  a northern  water 
snake  nearly  four  feet  long  glided  into  the 
shallows.  As  it  searched  for  fish,  its 
thick  body  passed  within  inches  of 
another  water  snake  already  hunting. 
Heads  tilted  and  tongues  flicked  in  the 
only  evidence  of  recognition  as  the  larger 
snake  slid  by. 

Like  most  reptiles,  after  mating  there 
is  little  contact  or  cooperation  between 
sexes  and  no  communication.  Two 
months  before  the  larger  snake  had 
discovered  the  other  basking.  Without 
preamble  it  had  crawled  close  by  and 
raised  its  chin  upon  the  other’s  back.  It 
began  its  courtship,  inching  its  body  up- 
ward in  short,  spastic  jerks,  until  the  male 
was  entwined  loosely  over  her  body.  Tails 
raised  and  cloacas  locked,  they  mated. 

The  female  was  pregnant.  Unlike  egg- 
laying  turtles,  and  in  common  with  almost 
half  of  Pennsylvania’s  snakes,  the  north- 
ern water  snake  bore  her  young  alive. 
In  contrast  to  placental  mammals,  which 
nourish  their  developing  offspring  inter- 
nally, the  snake  merely  provided  a mobile 
incubation  chamber  for  her  young.  Their 
nourishment  came  from  yolk  encased  in 
the  same  thin  membranous  sheath  enclos- 
ing the  snakeling.  At  birth,  the  fully 
formed  snakes  would  be  expelled,  most 
still  within  the  sac,  like  the  eggs  without 
shells  they  were.  The  babies,  struggling 
against  the  membrane,  burst  free.  When 
ready,  they  crawled  off,  alone. 


Minutes  passed  before  one  water  snake 


continued  along.  Unlike  its  mate  the 
snake  hunted  beneath  the  surface,  its  head 
rooting  about  under  stumps  and  logs  as 
it  sought  prey.  A small  sunfish  was  nosed, 
but  darted  off  before  the  snake  could  close 
in  a snapping  lunge.  The  snake  surfaced, 
raising  only  its  head  above  the  water. 

A few  feet  from  shore  a gray  squirrel 
foraged.  Its  ramblings  brought  it  too  close 
to  a leopard  frog  which  sprang  from 
beneath  its  nose.  The  squirrel  somer- 
saulted in  alarm.  In  two  prodigious  leaps 
the  frog  reached  the  shoreline,  in  a third, 
it  splashed  in.  Immediately  it  reversed 
itself,  swimming  toward  shore  and  away 
from  the  hungry  maws  of  bass. 

The  water  snake  saw  the  frog  as  it  reap- 
peared among  the  arrowroot.  Silently  it 
ducked  beneath  the  water,  drawing  in 
upon  itself  in  a loose  coil  as  it  began  its 
stalk.  The  snake  covered  the  few  feet 
quickly,  grabbing  the  frog  from  behind 
with  needle-sharp  rows  of  teeth  that  main- 
tained their  grip  even  as  the  frog  kicked 
powerfully  against  its  head.  Rising  high 
out  of  the  water,  its  prey  held  clear,  the 
snake  worked  its  jaws  alternately,  literal- 
ly walking  over  its  prey.  Within  seconds 
the  frog  was  repositioned,  head  facing 
gullet,  and  the  snake  “walked”  on, 
swallowing  its  prey. 

Satisfied,  the  snake  glided  onto  a 
tussock  of  grasses  lining  the  shoreline. 
Cold-blooded,  the  snake  maintained  a 
remarkably  constant  body  temperature  by 
regulating  its  basking  times.  When  its 
dark-brown  body  absorbed  enough  ra- 
diant energy  to  grow  uncomfortable,  the 
snake  sought  shade  or  the  coolness  of  the 
pond.  When  cool,  it  basked  again.  It  had 
been  doing  this,  each  April  through  Oc- 
tober, since  its  birth  four  years  earlier. 
One  of  30  young,  it  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  its  litter. 


Like  the  turtle  hatchlings,  the  young 
snakes  had  been  the  prey  of  a variety  of 
animals.  The  large  cousin  of  its  most  re- 
cent victim,  the  bullfrog,  had  been 
responsible  for  the  death  of  fully  a third 
of  that  litter.  Snapping  turtles,  red- 
shouldered and  broad-winged  hawks,  rac- 
coons, minks,  foxes,  largemouth  bass, 
and  a screech  owl  had  killed  most  of 
the  others. 

Three  adult  siblings  had  been  killed  the 
previous  summer  by  man.  A boy,  really, 
only  10,  he  had  visited  the  pond  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  year.  He  didn’t 
know  that  the  violently  striking  snakes  he 
had  pinned  by  a long  stick  were  harmless. 
To  him,  they  were  cottonmouths,  water 


moccasins,  dangerously  venomous 
snakes.  He  wasn’t  aware  that  those 
venomous  aquatic  vipers  were  not  found 
within  his  state,  occuring  no  closer  than 
extreme  southern  Virginia. 

Like  a black  periscope  raised  above  the 
grasses,  another  snake  slid  toward  the 
pond.  Intent  on  a meal  of  frog  or  rodent, 
it  passed  within  a few  feet  of  the  sunning 
water  snake.  Nearly  six  feet  long,  it  was 
the  largest  snake  to  visit  the  pond,  and 
the  second  largest  snake  in  Pennsylvania. 
Only  the  similar-looking  black  rat  snake 
was  larger.  Gliding  through  the  under- 
growth, its  fluid  movement  bespoke  its 
name,  the  black  racer. 

It  had  fed  twice  that  morning,  surpris- 
ing a family  of  half-grown  deer  mice 
beneath  a hollow  log  and  later  discover- 
ing a nearly  fledged  cowbird,  the  sole  oc- 
cupant of  a warbler’s  nest.  All  were  cap- 
tured with  impressive  speed. 

The  snake  was  still  hungry.  For  nearly 
two  weeks  it  had  fasted.  Although  its 
smooth,  gun-metal  blue  scales  glistened 
now,  four  days  ago  they  were  dull.  Its  eyes 
had  been  obscured  by  a film  of  gray,  as 
the  snake  prepared  for  shedding.  Yester- 
day, it  had  done  so.  Scraping  its  nose  and 
chin  against  a rock,  it  had  loosened  the 
confining  sheath  of  skin  across  its  face. 
It  rubbed  this  back,  pulling  the  old  coat 
of  scales  down  across  its  head  as  the 
10-year-old  boy  would  peel  off  a sock. 

For  a few  minutes  the  snake  wore  an 
odd  crown  of  scales,  with  the  shed 
reaching  just  behind  its  head.  Shortly 
after,  the  scales  caught  upon  a thin  pro- 
jection of  wood,  providing  the  snake  with 
an  anchor  on  which  to  tug.  Within  a few 
minutes  the  glistening,  shiny  smooth 
racer  had  peeled  off  the  old  coat  of  scales. 
Its  eyes  clear  once  more,  it  sought  its  prey. 

The  snake  reached  the  pond’s  edge.  Ef- 
fortlessly it  glided  along  the  interface  of 
muddy  shoreline  and  duckweed-covered 
shallows.  It  passed  two  motionless 
leopard  frogs  and  swam  beneath  a nest  of 
silent  redwing  chicks  before  capturing  a 
young  bullfrog  sitting  along  the  edge  of 
the  turtle’s  lodge. 

The  turtles  heard  the  frog’s  sharp 
squeals  of  alarm.  The  nearest  craned  to 
look  momentarily,  returning  to  bask  un- 
disturbed. The  snake  continued,  gliding 
back  toward  the  high  grasses  lining  the 
nearest  edge. 

A redtail  watched  its  progress  with  a 
keen  but  disinterested  eye.  Its  crop  was 
full  and  its  young  had  recently  fledged. 
Tomorrow,  the  snake  might  not  be 
as  lucky.  I p*  J 
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LETTER  CHANGE  GAME 

Change  one  letter  in  each  of  the  ten  words  listed  be- 
low to  spell  the  name  of  a fish  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

pine  

parch  

smolt 

base  

husky  

care  

shed  

gap 

hearing  

club  


WHAT  IS  IT??? 

Name  each  of  the  baits  or  lures 
pictured  below. 


WORD  LIST 

MUSKELLUNGE 

PICKEREL 

BLUEGILL 

CRAPPIE 

CATFISH 

SAUGER 

PERCH 

BASS 

EEL 

PUMPKINSEED 

STURGEON 

FLATHEAD 

WALLEYE 

REDEYE 

MINNOW 

TROUT 

CARP 

GAR 

STEELHEAD 

BULLHEAD 

SUNFISH 

HERRING 

SUCKER 

BOWFIN 

PIKE 

SHAD 


FISH  FINDER 


by  Phil  Anderson 


Y E L M R F 

U B H U M R 

W U S S D E 

M L I K A D 

V L F E E E 

S H T L H Y 

A E A L L E 

U A C U E B 

G D H N E O 

E P E G T W 

R T R E S F 

P O R A L I 

F Y I O C N 

R C N I U E 

G N G S B T 


Fish  finders  are  used  by  many  Pennsylvania  anglers 
to  find  fish,  especially  in  lakes.  There  are  26  kinds  of 
fish  listed  in  the  “Fish  Finder”  below.  See  if  you  can 
find  them.  Some  are  spelled  backwards,  some  up  and 
down,  and  some  diagonally. 


LATH 
S P Z D 
T I G E 
U K D E 
R E B S 
G L L N 
E E U I 
O R E K 
N E G P 
L K I M 
W C L U 
T I L P 
S P A P 
YELL 
M J Q K 


E A D N P 

S S C R F 

U U R A E 

C N A G N 

K F P V J 

El  P M J 
R S I I E 

A H E N R 

B F G N E 

S A C O M 

P H S W I 

D E A S F 

O L R D Z 

A W W C L 

X C H T H 


For  answers 
to  ‘‘Kids  Page" 
hold  in  front 
of  a mirror 

9^96(10  A9tt9_\ 
9m60 

— 2A9\N2nk 
9A\q 
rtcr\9q 
t\9m2 
22B<1 

t»Brt2 

Asq 

qr\m9rt 

durto 

9Y\  2\  1b(VW 
A9qqort22BAq  A 
Y\6cMr\6-\3  £ 
yft  tew  £ 
dmq  > 
te)teno  9 
y\Y  spb  .9 
-\9ddod  X 
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illustration — Ted  Walke 


Bronzeback  Battlers  of 
the  West  Branch 


The  slow,  lazy  launch  pool  reflected  the 
steel  sky  and  mist  of  a rainy  summer  mor- 
ning. By  the  time  we  launched  our  boat 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loyalsock  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  the 
darkening  clouds  had  become  more 
menancing.  We  rounded  several  islands 
and  fished  the  best  cover  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. If  an  electrical  storm  developed,  our 
trip  to  Muncy  would  be  over.  As  daylight 
disappeared  with  distant,  ominous 
booms,  the  river  narrowed  into  two  riffs. 
The  right  path  showed  white  water 
bouncing  above  the  current;  the  left  had 
broken  water  but  held  a consistent  flow 
with  good  cover  along  brushy  shores. 

As  we  entered  the  left  channel,  the  sky 
burst  with  water.  The  shoreline  disap- 
peared amid  the  mist  and  heavy  rain,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  electricity.  We 
floated  the  remainder  of  the  stretch  until 
the  current  turned  90  degrees  and  spilled 
over  a shallow  run  into  the  main  river 
beyond  an  island.  The  cover  and  water 
were  made  for  bass,  so  we  decided  to  take 
the  riff  again. 

The  first  float  had  showed  us  the  best 
structure,  where  the  biggest  bass  would 
most  likely  lie.  We  maneuvered  the  boat 
through  the  slower  shoreline  water  and 
along  the  top  of  the  island.  When  we 
pushed  off  again  into  the  middle  of  the 
left  current,  we  were  ready  with  our  rods. 
Areas  like  these  demand  quick  decision 
on  lure  placement:  If  you  think  two  long 
about  where  to  cast,  you  have  floated 
past  the  best  cover.  We  picked  up  speed 
as  we  dropped  over  the  lip  and  into 
the  current. 

I cast  to  the  left  while  Tom  took  the 
right.  Just  past  the  roughest  area  the  sur- 
face is  marked  by  small  boils  where  rocks 
provide  good  bottom  cover.  I was  work- 
ing my  Wooly  Bugger  deep  when  I saw 
Tom  cast;  he  slowly  retrieved  as  he 
worked  and  twitched  his  black  and  silver 
Rapala  with  the  current  around  a good 
stack  of  rocks.  “I  got  one,  Dave,”  Tom 
said  without  a lot  of  emotion.  Then, 
“Ohhh,  he’s  taking  line,  he’s  a big 
one!”  I heard  a great  splash  and  turned 
as  my  friend  shouted,  “Look  at  that 
fish,  Dave!” 

The  broad  smallmouth  cleared  the 
water,  thrashed  and  threw  spray  to  the 
rain.  Tom  had  a spinning  rod  with  good 


by  Dave  Wonderlich 

photos  by  the  author 

action,  but  from  my  vantage  point  I could 
see  the  pole  wasn’t  shaking  as  much  as 
the  angler.  The  rod  bent  almost  to  the 
water  as  the  line  whined  and  sang  through 
the  mist.  It  was  a long  fight,  a battle  of 
patience,  of  give  and  take. 


Several  times  the  fish  came  close, 
bored  deeply,  then  fought  hard  to  free 
itself  under  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Tom 
held  on  to  both  his  wits  and  the  fish.  He 
worked  the  bass  once  again  around  the 
bow  to  the  downstream  side,  where  a final 
heave  of  the  net  ended  the  battle.  Both  of 
us  held  the  net  aloft  as  we  gazed  at  the 
muscled  bronzebacked  battler.  The  rain 
stopped  and  the  day  brightened.  How 
many  more  smallmouths  the  size  of  this 
one  could  there  be  in  these  waters?  Could 
there  be  some  larger? 


We  caught  more  bass  that  day,  many 
more,  but  Tom  Conigliaro’s  5 '/2-pound 
specimen  was  the  largest.  Throughout  the 
day  we  saw  many  more  spots  that  have 
to  hold  fish  just  as  large. 

I’ve  lived  along  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  for  40  years,  and  it 
has  never  been  as  good  for  fishing  as  it 
is  right  now.  When  I fish  on  the  main 
river  above  Harrisburg  or  on  the  Juniata, 
I usually  catch  a lot  of  bass,  but  when  I 
want  a chance  for  that  rare  slab-sider 
from  a wild,  secluded  setting,  I stay  home 
on  the  West  Branch. 

It  hasn’t  always  been  this  way.  There 
were  years  when  fish  kills  from  chemicals 
and  mine  drainage  wiped  out  large  quan- 
tities of  fish.  I spent  one  boat-camping 
fishing  trip  doing  nothing  but  salvaging 
dying  gamefish.  A slug  of  acid  had  come 
down  the  river  and  there  were  thousands 
of  fish  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries  trying 
to  get  to  fresh  water.  It  was  easy  to  scoop 
the  fish  from  the  river  and  put  them  into 
the  unpolluted  pools. 

Other  summers  years  ago  there  were 
advisories  not  to  swim  or  water  ski 
because  the  bacteria  level  was  too  high. 
With  the  advent  of  strict  controls  on 
chemical  discharge,  mine  drainage,  and 
the  improvement  and  replacement  of  an- 
tiquated sewage  treatment  plants,  the  West 
Branch  began  healing  itself.  It  wasn't  long 
before  stories  started  to  circulate  like  the 
one  about  the  fisherman  who  couldn’t  go 
along  with  his  buddies  to  Canada  because 
of  a family  commitment.  The  buddies  got 
home  from  Canada  a week  later  only  to 
look  with  envy  into  their  friend's  freezer 
at  the  bass  and  record-sized  pike  caught 
from  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, not  more  than  IV2  miles  from  home. 

From  those  initial  “trophy”  stories  a 
decade  ago  to  the  present,  small- 
mouth fishing  has  only  gotten  better,  a 
lot  better. 

Hotspots 

On  a float  trip  there  are  specific  loca- 
tions you  want  to  find  for  the  best  bass 
action.  Any  time  there  is  a good  flow  of 
water  making  a run  or  small  rapid  along 
a small  island  or  gravel  bar,  and  there  is 
a slack  water  area  where  the  island  or  bar 
ends,  you  have  found  prime  smallmouth 
cover.  Beach  your  boat  at  the  top  of  the 
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bar  and  wade-fish  the  lower  section.  Cast 
into  the  fast  current,  and  allow  your  of- 
fering to  go  deep  as  you  work  it  along  the 
change  in  currents  created  by  the  slower 
slack  water.  This  is  where  the  bass  wait 
in  ambush  for  their  food.  Let  the  bait  or 
lure  swing  into  the  slack  and  work  it  back 
along  the  current  as  if  it  were  darting  for 
cover;  it  drives  bass  crazy. 

Where  several  runs  around  islands  con- 
verge into  deeper  pools  with  rocky  bot- 
toms, smallmouth  congregate  for  cover 
and  food.  Look  at  the  downstream  flow 
side  of  the  structure  for  a bass-producing 
location.  Let  the  offering  coast  deep  to 
the  structure  area  as  if  it  were  washed  into 
the  spot,  then  give  it  a few  twitches.  This 
is  what  the  bass  are  waiting  for. 

In  areas  like  these  there  may  also  be 
good  shoreside  structure  that  shouldn’t  be 
passed  up.  Undercut  banks,  tree  roots. 


deadfalls,  heavy  overhanging  brush,  and 
rock  outcroppings  are  all  good  locations 
for  smallmouths.  First  try  casting  at 
angles  to  cover  as  if  a minnow  were  try- 
ing to  escape  the  area. 

I’ve  taken  bass  from  these  locations  by 
casting  dry  flies  upstream  from  the  cover 
and  letting  the  imitation  float  to  the  area 
as  you  would  for  trout.  Evening  and 
nighttime  fishing  in  these  quiet  locations 
can  be  spectacular  with  popping  bugs  and 
surface  plugs.  Crickets  and  grasshoppers, 
wiggling  on  the  surface  and  coasted  into 
these  areas,  make  the  bass  an  offer  that 
is  hard  for  them  to  refuse. 

Deeper  runs  where  there  is  a lot  of  sur- 
face water  filtered  into  a smaller  area  pro- 
vide a good  food  source.  If  the  run  has 
a few  heavy  rock  outcroppings,  there  is 
a good  chance  a big  bass  resides  close  by. 
This  is  the  type  of  area  where  Tom  found 


his  wall-hanger.  Work  the  cover,  but  don’t 
pass  up  the  deeper  flowing  channels. 

Of  course,  the  wide,  flat,  faster  water 
at  the  top  end  of  the  large  pools  where 
grass  grows  along  the  slack  edges  pro- 
duces particularly  well  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  Bass  move  in  as  light 
diminishes  to  pick  up  minnows,  crayfish, 
and  flies.  This  is  a good  spot  for  weedless 
worms,  lures,  minnows,  flies,  and  pop- 
pers. Before  it  is  time  to  fish  the  weeds, 
try  the  faster  water  in  the  dropoff  near  the 
weedy  shallows.  Slicks  created  by  the 
crossing  of  various  currents  can  point  the 
way  to  deeper  feeding  locations. 

There  is  a spot  near  Muncy  like  this 
that  is  a constant  producer.  It  is  at  least 
50  yards  below  a riffle  where  two  currents 
meet.  From  a distance  it  looks  like  a 
smooth  triangle  of  water  between  two 
moving,  choppy  surfaces.  Bass  are  often 


Loyal  sock 


taken  from  the  spot.  You  may  pick  up  bass 
farther  into  the  slow  pools,  but  they  will 
usually  be  associated  with  bottom  rock 
cover  or  gravel  bar  grass.  These  areas  are 
best  for  bass  that  prowl  the  flats  after 
dark;  try  surface  bugs  and  plugs. 

Walleye,  muskies,  panfish 

If  you  like  to  go  for  a mixed  bag,  the 
West  Branch  between  Montoursville  and 
Montgomery  has  good  walleye  fishing. 
The  branch  is  also  producing  muskies 
regularly  in  the  50-inch-plus  category. 
When  you  round  the  islands  and  get  back 
to  the  main  channel,  there  is  a good 
chance  you  will  see  anglers  trolling 
and  casting  for  the  big  fish.  Panfish  also 
abound  in  the  deeper  slow-water  areas 
where  there  is  structure.  The  fish  are 
good-sized  and  fill  in  for  slower  times  be- 
tween bass. 


A good  float  is  from  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion boat  access  in  Montoursville  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loyalsock  Creek  to  the 
Muncy  bridge  where  there  is  another 
Commission  boat  access.  It  is  possible  to 
make  the  float  longer  by  going  to  the  new 
Commission  access  at  the  Montgomery 
bridge.  Or  you  can  float  the  stretch  be- 
tween Muncy  and  Montgomery.  I prefer 
to  take  one  of  the  trips  at  a time  to  hit 
most  of  the  best  bass  water.  I find  that  at 
the  end  of  a full  day’s  float,  I still  haven’t 
fished  in  one  area  or  another  as  long  as 
I would  have  liked. 

The  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
is  a new  river.  It  winds  along  green  moun- 
tainsides and  peaceful  valleys.  It  provides 
the  angler  with  a place  to  renew  the  mind, 
and  do  battle  with  the  wild  bronzeback 
battlers  of  the  West  Branch.  [pa] 
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Coping 

with 

Low-Water 

Trout 

by  Joe  Reynolds 

Summer  and  fall  trout  fishing 
separates  the  men  from  the  boys. 
Water  flow  in  most  streams  is 
substantially  reduced,  water  clarity  in- 
creases, there  are  fewer  trout,  and  at 
times  you  need  an  electron  microscope 
to  see  what  the  trout  are  eating. 

Once  I was  a springtime-only  trout 
fisherman.  I would  try  the  summer  and 
fall  fishing  but  it  usually  turned  out  to  be 
a frustrating  experience,  sending  me 
hustling  back  to  more  productive 
smallmouth  bass  rivers.  A fellow  named 
George  Rogers  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
secrets  of  low-water  trouting. 

George  was  a member  of  the  Maryland 
Fly  Anglers  when  we  met  some  20  years 
ago.  Several  enjoyable  spring  trout 
outings  led  to  a Susquehanna  River 
smallmouth  bass  trip  that  June.  Later, 
when  Rogers  suggested  an  August  trout 
fishing  trip  to  the  Yellow  Breeches,  I 
nearly  refused.  Luckily  I went  along,  and 
obtained  a free  education  in  summer  trout 
tactics. 

With  low,  clear  water  you  would  ex- 
pect the  trout  to  show  up  like  neon  signs. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  At  times  I wonder 
if  the  fish  have  figured  out  some  way  to 
make  themselves  invisible.  The  trout 
blend  in  perfectly  with  their 
environment— something  like  a black  cat 
on  a piece  of  black  felt.  Surface  glare  and 
reflections  compound  the  problem.  Even 
so,  “seeing”  trout  is  important  for  low- 
water  success. 

A good  pair  of  sunglasses  is  a must  for 
serious  trout  fishermen.  Polaroid  lenses 
cut  through  surface  glare  and  provide 
much  better  below-surface  visibility. 
They  work  best  on  sunny  days  and  at  cer- 
tain angles  to  the  sun,  but  even  on  over- 
cast days  they  provide  a marked  increase 


in  visibility.  For  trout  fishing  the  glasses 
should  be  tinted  amber  or  yellow.  Do  not 
use  dark  gray  or  green.  The  idea  is  to  im- 
prove visibility,  not  to  protect  eyes  from 
the  sun. 

Their  environment  has  shrunk  and 
hatches  may  be  sparse,  but  the  trout  must 
still  eat  to  survive.  Insects  living  on  the 
land,  ants  and  grasshoppers,  for  exam- 
ple, become  plentiful  during  summer. 
Many  fall  into  the  water  where  they  are 
eagerly  consumed  by  hungry  trout. 


A cautious  approach,  short  casts  with 
delicate  presentations , and  fishing 
upstream  are  three  ingredients  to 
success. 

Understanding  these  terrestrial  insects 
and  their  place  in  the  diet  of  a trout  is  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  summer 
and  fall  trout  fishing. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  have  a great  variety 
of  terrestrials.  You  can  get  by  with 
several  patterns  for  a majority  of  fishing 
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situations.  Ants  are  a must,  and  I would 
suggest  you  try  the  design  with  a balsa 
wood  body.  These  fakes  float  high  and 
are  easy  to  see,  especially  with  a dab  of 
yellow  or  white  paint  on  the  top. 

Several  grasshopper  imitations  in 
various  sizes  should  also  be  in  your  vest. 
These  are  especially  good  on  meadow 
streams  such  as  the  limestoners  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  My  favorite 
is  a little  black  deer  hair  creation  called 
the  Letort  Cricket.  I tie  this  in  sizes  18 
to  12  but  find  that  the  smaller  versions 
seem  to  draw  more  strikes. 

Approaches 

Trout  living  in  low,  clear  water 
become  neurotic.  Any  unusual  movement 
scares  the  daylights  out  of  them.  Fish 
feeding  in  an  open  area  dart  for  the 
nearest  cover  quicker  than  a squirrel  can 
climb  a tree.  Approach  a stream 
haphazardly  and  a pool  with  several 
feeding  trout  can  become,  in  the  blink  of 
an  eye,  as  barren  as  a bathtub.  Move  in- 
to casting  position  cautiously. 

Some  guys  go  so  far  as  to  crawl  into 
casting  range  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
At  the  very  least  you  should  move  up  in 
a crouched  position  and  fish  upstream. 
You  can  get  away  with  downstream 
casting  at  times  during  the  spring,  when 
waters  may  be  off-color  and  higher,  but 
low-water  trout  won’t  tolerate  that  kind 
of  approach. 

When  I spot  a trout  I won’t  cast  until 
I have  carefully  looked  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pool.  On  too  many  occa- 
sions I have  spotted  a trout  only  to  have 
my  first  cast  spook  a nearby  fish. 
Naturally  the  spooked  fish  always  is 
larger  than  the  one  I saw  in  the  first 
place— never  fails.  That  is  also  why  I 
don’t  do  much  blind  casting. 

I resort  to  blind  casting  only  if  I spend 
some  time  on  the  stream  and  spot  no 
trout.  Blind  casting  can  also  be  produc- 
tive in  the  riffles  after  you  have 
thoroughly  looked  over  and  fished  the 
slack  water  area  of  the  pool.  But  don’t  be 
afraid  to  experiment. 

A good  friend  totally  disagrees  with  my 
theory  and  does  nothing  but  blind  casting; 
he  claims  he  doesn’t  even  look  for  trout. 
But  he  takes  plenty  of  low-water  trout. 
Don’t  become  locked  in  to  any  one  tac- 
tic. Keep  an  open  mind  and  find  the 
system  that  works  best  for  you. 

Tackle 

Both  fly  and  spin  gear  can  be  used  to 
advantage  on  late-season  trout,  with  fly 


gear  having  a slight  edge  from  the 
presentation  standpoint.  As  a general 
rule,  hardware  is  out.  Sure,  spinners  and 
such  fool  some  of  these  fish,  but  under 
normal  circumstances  you  will  have  to 
float  a fly  over  them  to  draw  a strike. 

Spin  fishermen  use  many  of  the  same 
techniques  used  by  fly  fishermen,  using 
a clear  plastic  bubble-float  to  provide 


pool  with  long  casts,  never  knowing  that 
trout  are  taking  their  flies.  Even  with  dry 
flies  a trout  may  take  and  reject  the  fly 
without  the  angler  ever  being  aware  of 
it.  Impossible?  I have  seen  that  very  thing 
occur  on  several  occasions  when  obser- 
ving casts  made  by  another  fisherman. 
With  a short  cast  you  can  see  the  take  and 
react  quickly  to  set  the  hook. 


Casting  to  trout  you  can  see,  like  this 
one,  can  help  you 


casting  weight.  Use  the  smallest  you  can 
find. 

Now  this  may  seem  like  a contradic- 
tion to  my  thoughts  on  spooking  trout, 
but  casts  should  be  relatively  short. 
Smaller  trout  streams,  by  their  nature, 
force  short  casts.  Even  where  long  casts 
are  possible,  however,  you  should  work 
carefully  into  position  for  casts  of  only 
10  to  20  feet. 

Accuracy  is  greatly  improved,  and 
short  casts  are  less  likely  to  spook  unseen 
trout  between  you  and  the  fish  you  are 
stalking.  Working  close  to  your  quarry 
forces  you  to  make  careful  approaches 
and  think  about  each  cast. 

Some  fishermen  go  so  far  as  to  wear 
camo  shirts  and  fishing  vests.  This  real- 
ly isn’t  necessary.  A red  shirt  and  light- 
colored  vest  is  perfectly  all  right.  What 
you  wear  isn’t  important.  How  you  move 
is  important. 

Short  casts  also  allow  you  to  see  what 
is  happening  with  your  fly  at  all  times. 
On  many  occasions  fishermen  work  a 


Keep  fly  leaders  on  the  short  side. 
Eight  or  nine  feet  is  about  maximum.  The 
shorter  leaders  are  easier  to  control  and 
cast.  Fine  tippets,  however,  are  a big  help 
in  obtaining  a drag-free  float— important 
even  when  fishing  imitations  of  land- 
based  insects  that  might  ordinarily  move 
around  on  the  water.  If  you  can  float  an 
ant  or  other  small  terrestrial  fly  over  a 
trout,  chances  are  it  will  be  taken. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment,  and 
remember  the  important  factors  for  sum- 
mer success — use  a cautious  approach; 
use  short  casts  with  a delicate  presenta- 
tion; fish  upstream;  and  cast  to  trout  you 
can  see. 

Low-water  trouting  requires  develop- 
ment of  special  skills,  but  the  effort  is 
worthwhile.  After  the  spring  rush  you 
can  usually  have  miles  of  good  water  to 
yourself.  I remember  a mid-summer  trip 
to  Potter  County  when  we  fished  for  four 
days  on  some  of  the  prettiest  trout  water 
in  the  East  and  never  encountered  another 
fisherman.  Learn  to  cope  with  low-water 
trout  and  you'll  discover  a new,  wonder- 
ful, quiet  and  satisfying 
world  of  fishing. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Biggest 
Largemouth  Bass: 

How,  When  and  Where 
Anglers  Catch  Them 

by  Sam  Everett 


In  1986,  some  307  senior  and  junior 
anglers  awards  were  offered  by  the  Fish 
Commission  for  largemouth  bass  catches. 
Here’s  the  lowdown  on  how,  when,  and 
where  Pennsylvania  anglers  caught  those 
big  bucketmouths. 


When 

Anglers  caught  trophy-sized  large- 
mouths  in  Pennsylvania  during  every 
month  in  1986.  Here’s  the  breakdown  of 
how  many  citation-sized  bass  were  land- 
ed during  each  month:  January,  37. 
February,  44.  March,  36.  April,  18.  May, 
9.  June,  44.  July,  43.  August,  29. 
September,  21.  October,  16.  November,  8. 
December,  2. 

Where 

Anglers  caught  award-sized  bass  in  46 
of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties.  Check  out 
the  counties  and  most  of  the  waterways 
where  anglers  fooled  the  Keystone  State’s 
biggest  largemouths: 

Allegheny  County:  Monongahela 
River. 

Armstrong  County:  Keystone  Lake. 
Bedford  County:  Koon  Lake. 

Berks  County:  Scotts  Run  Lake,  Blue 


Marsh  Lake,  Ontelaunee  Reservoir, 
Hopewell  Lake. 

Blair  County:  Canoe  Creek,  Canoe 
Lake. 

Bradford  County:  Potters  Pond,  Lid- 
dicks  Pond. 

Bucks  County:  Delaware  River,  Lake 
Towhee,  Lake  Galena,  Lake 
Nockamixon. 

Butler  County:  Lake  Arthur. 

Cambria  County:  Yellow  Creek,  Glen- 
dale Lake. 

Carbon  County:  Mauch  Chunk  Lake, 
Beltzville  Lake,  Tippets  Swamp. 

Centre  County:  Black  Moshannon 
Lake. 

Chester  County:  Octoraro  Lake,  Marsh 
Creek,  Schuylkill  River,  Milltown 
Reservoir. 

Clarion  County:  Kahle  Lake, 

Clearfield  County:  Duck  Marsh  Creek. 

Columbia  County:  Ideal  Pond. 

Crawford  County:  Tamarack  Lake, 
Sugar  Lake,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Conneaut 
Lake. 

Dauphin  County:  Susquehanna  River. 

Delaware  County:  Springton  Reservoir. 

Erie  County:  Pleasant  Lake. 

Fayette  County:  Virgin  Run  Lake, 
Greenlick  Lake. 

Forest  County:  Buzzard  Swamps. 

Angler’s  Awards 
Pamphlet 

For  the  complete  details  on  the  Com- 
mission’s Angler’s  Awards  program,  the 
Commission  has  available  an  updated  and 
revised  pamphlet.  The  publication  in- 
cludes a list  of  current  state  records, 
minimum  weights  for  eligible  species, 
and  applications  for  awards.  Please  in- 
clude a business-sized  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  requests.  Contact: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 


Fulton  County:  Hixon  Farm  Pond. 

Greene  County:  Waynesburg  Water 
Supply  Reservoir. 

Huntingdon  County:  Raystown  Lake. 

Indiana  County:  Yellow  Creek  Lake. 

Lancaster  County:  Speedwell  Forge 
Lake,  Middle  Creek  Dam. 

Lebanon  County:  Rexmont  Dam, 
Memorial  Lake,  Lakeside  Quarry. 

Luzerne  County:  Harvey’s  Lake,  Lake 
Silkworth,  Nescopeck  Creek,  Monastery 
Lake,  Lake  Irene. 

Lycoming  County:  Rose  Valley  Lake. 

Mercer  County:  Lake  Wilhelm,  San- 
dy Lake. 

Monroe  County:  Hidden  Lake,  Sum- 
mit Point  Lake. 

Montgomery  County:  Green  Lane 
Reservoir. 

Montour  County:  Washingtonville 
Lake. 

Northampton  County:  East  Bangor 
Dam,  Lehigh  River,  Minsi  Lake. 

Northumberland  County:  Montour 
Preserve  Lake. 

Perry  County:  Susquehanna  River,  Lit- 
tle Buffalo  State  Park  Lake. 

Pike  County:  Shohola  Lake,  Promised 
Land  Lake,  Pecks  Pond,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack. 

Schuylkill  County:  Lakewood  Park 
Lake,  Locust  Lake. 

Snyder  County:  Walker  Lake. 

Sullivan  County:  Hunters  Lake. 

Tioga  County:  Hills  Creek  Lake. 

Warren  County:  Conewango  Creek. 

Wayne  County:  Roamingwood  Lake. 

Westmoreland  County:  Mammoth 
Dam,  Twin  Lakes,  Loyalhanna  Lake, 
Keystone  Lake. 

Wyoming  County:  Carey  Lake. 

York  County:  Gifford  Pinchot  State 
Park  Lake,  Lake  Marburg,  Susquehanna 
River. 

Live  baits 

Some  137  of  the  307  awards  were 
earned  by  anglers  using  live  baits.  Chubs 
took  three  bass,  and  crayfish  fooled  one. 
Minnows  got  18,  and  worms  were  the 
downfall  of  19.  Shiners  fooled  96  award- 
sized largemouths. 

Artificial  lures 

Anglers  caught  170  citation-sized 
largemouth  bass  on  some  kind  of  artificial 
lure.  Crankbaits  took  32,  and  jigs  caught 
22.  Spoons  accounted  for  two  bass,  and 
spinners  got  24.  Some  kind  of  unspecified 
lure  caught  33  hawgs.  Plastic  worms  ac- 
counted for  37  largemouth  bass. 
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New  Clarion  River  Map 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservan- 
cy has  published  a new  map  pinpointing 
18  boating  access  sites  along  the  Clarion 
River,  from  Ridgway  in  Elk  County  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Clarion  County.  The  map  also  shows  ma- 
jor tributaries  to  the  Clarion  River,  as 


well  as  river  miles  between  each  access. 

Copies  of  this  new  map  are  available 
for  $1  each  by  sending  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope  to:  River 
Map  C,  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservan- 
cy, 316  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15222.  The  map  can  also  be  picked  up  at 
the  Conservancy  offices  on  weekdays  be- 
tween 9 a.m.  and  5 p.m. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  our  aquatic 
resources , the  protection  and  management  of  the 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  opportunities. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.. 

Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise,  Chief  Counsel 


Anglers 

Notebook 


Large  rocks  in  trout  streams  provide  two 
holding  areas  for  fish.  One  is  immediately 
upstream  of  the  rock,  the  other  is  im- 
mediately downstream.  Trout  hold  in  these 
places,  waiting  for  food  to  drift  by  in  the 
current. 
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Check  your  prop  this  summer.  You  may 
not  notice  damage  that  could  be  hampering 
your  boat  motor’s  performance.  If  you 
think  the  prop  needs  to  be  repaired,  take  it 
to  your  marine  dealer,  who  can  advise 
you.  Unmarred  props  enhance  perfor- 
mance and  save  gas. 


o 


Long  casts  with  a fly  rod  may  be  pretty 
to  watch,  but  you  rarely  ever  need  to  cast 
more  than  about  30  or  40  feet.  Casting  ac- 
curacy is 
much  more 
important 
than  distance. 


Be  sure  you  equip  your  boat  motor  with 
the  correct  size  shear  pin.  A pin  that’s  too 
large  won’t  break  when  it  should  to  protect 
your  prop  and  lower  unit  from  damage.  Be 
sure  also  that  you  know  how  to  change  a 
shear  pin  correctly. 


Summer  is  a good  time  to  fish  ter- 
restrials for  trout.  Try  crickets,  black  and 
red  ants,  beetles,  and  hoppers. 


Hold  your  spinning  reel  close  to  your 
ear  and  crank  it  very  slowly.  Do  you  hear 
the  gears  scraping  on  grit  and  dirt?  If  you 
do,  clean  the  reel  now  to  protect  its  work- 
ing parts  from  further  damage.  Try  the 
same  test  with  baitcasting  reels  and  fly 
reels. 

When  you  get  into  casting  position  at  a 
good  spot,  try  short  casts  first.  Good  fish 
can  be  holding  surprisingly  close  to  you. 


Large  bluegills  can  be  located  in  deep 
water  in  summer.  A depth  sounder  is 
helpful  in  locating  them.  They  can  be 
caught  using  traditional  live  baits  sus- 
pended from  slip  bobbers  or  fished  on  a 
line  with  splitshot  to  sink  the  bait  to  the 
correct  depth.  Use  hooks  in  size  10  or  12 


Always  secure  the  end  of  your  anchor 
line  and  use  shorter  lengths  to  tie  the  line 
for  anchoring.  If  the  end  is  tied,  you  won’t 
lose  your  anchor  and  your  line  if  for  some 
reason  the  shorter  length  unties. 


Yellow  and  white  fly  rod  poppers  are 
easy  for  you  to  see,  but  the  color  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lure  is  more  important  to 
the  fish.  When  you  buy  poppers,  select 
them  for  their  bottom  colors  to  attract 
fish,  not  their  top  colors. 

If  you  motor  frequently  in  shallow  water 
or  water  with  underwater  obstructions,  use 
a prop  guard,  a metal  cage  or  fork  that 
protects  the  prop  from  striking  underwater 
objects.  The  cost  of  the  guard  is  much  less 
than  the  repair  bill  to  replace  a prop  or  fix 
a motor’s  lower  unit. 

illustration  — Rose  Boegh 
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Notes  from 


Wrong  on  both  counts 

On  a wintry  day  last  year,  I was  along 
a popular  trout  lake  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty. I had  decided  to  don  the  woolies  and 
grab  the  fishing  pole  instead  of  dressing 
for  the  occasion  in  the  familiar  green  and 
tan  uniform.  The  morning  passed  slowly 
with  the  wind  biting  more  fiercely  than 
the  fish.  I was  about  to  resign  myself  to 
a completely  uneventful,  peaceful  day  and 
go  in  search  of  some  hot  coffee  when  a 
car  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  directly 
behind  me. 

From  this  car  emerged  two  young  men, 
tackle  in  hand,  and  without  hesitation  they 
went  around  a chain  link  fence  and  onto 
a causeway  marked  “no  trespassing.” 
They  went  to  a spillway  located  in  the 
center  of  the  causeway  and  cast  their 
lines.  In  less  than  an  instant  they  each  had 
hooked  and  landed  a hefty  rainbow  trout. 
Evidently  the  fish  were  concentrated  in 
the  spillway  area,  for  in  a very  short  while 
they  had  caught  their  limit  of  three  each 
and  had  their  fourth  trout  hooked!  I had 
seen  enough  and  decided  to  walk  out  and 
have  a chat  with  them. 

I asked  them  if  they  knew  that  they 
were  trespassing  and  they  replied  yes.  I 
then  asked  them  what  the  daily  creel  limit 
was  and  they  replied  three.  Why  then,  I 
asked,  had  they  knowingly  trespassed  and 
caught  more  than  the  legal  limit  of  trout? 

“Don’t  worry,”  one  of  them  offered, 
“there  are  no  wardens  around  today.” 

“Hmm . . .what  if  I told  you  that  I was 
a warden?”  I asked. 

“You  can’t  be,”  he  said.  “This  is  Tues- 
day, and  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  are  their 
days  off— besides  a warden  wouldn't 
trespass  like  we  did!” 

Their  chins  dropped  as  I identified 
myself  and  they  were  embarrassed  to 
learn  that  they  were  wrong  on  both 
counts. — Barry  J.  Pollock,  assistant 
supervisor,  Southeast  Law  Enforcement 
Region 

Word  play 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Code 
defines  “fish",  when  used  as  a noun,  as 
all  gamefish,  fishbait,  baitfish,  amphi- 
bians, reptiles  and  aquatic  organisms.  In 
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its  broadest  sense  an  aquatic  organism 
could  be  the  smallest  invertebrate  living 
in  water,  or  the  largest  vertebrate. 

On  a nice  warm  Saturday  this  past 
February  I assisted  District  Game  Protec- 
tor Rod  Ansell  in  breaching  two  beaver 
dams,  a lodge,  and  finally,  a bank  den. 
After  locating  our  quarry  in  the  den,  we 
snared  them  by  the  tails  and  placed  them 
one  by  one  in  cages  for  transfer  to  a new 
home.  The  biggest  one  weighed  40  to  50 
pounds,  with  two  others  in  the  30-pound 
to  40-pound  range.  Not  bad  for  a Penn- 
sylvania “fish.” 

As  you  read  this,  the  “fish”  are  pro- 
bably gnawing  down  a tree  some- 
where.— WCO  Les  Haas,  Greene  County 

Pleasant  surprise 

After  noticing  a particularly  large  area 
of  litter  on  the  Allegheny  River,  I vowed 
that  I would  catch  the  culprits.  The  next 
evening  I noted  a bonfire  at  the  site  right 
after  dark.  I slowly  got  within  20  feet  of 
the  two  fishermen  and  sat  down  against 
a tree,  watching  to  see  if  they  would  leave 
the  cans  they  were  drinking  from.  Near- 
ly two  hours  went  by  on  the  beautiful 
spring  evening  when  they  decided  to 
leave. 

With  a torch  from  the  bonfire  they 
searched  all  around  me,  found  a plastic 
bag  that  had  floated  by,  and  filled  it  with 
their  litter  and  everybody  else’s.  I turned 
on  my  flashlight  to  aid  them.  If  only 
everybody  cared  what  fishing  places 
looked  like,  imagine  how  many  more 
fishing  areas  would  be  open  to  public 
use.— WCO  Robert  Lynn  Steiner,  Venango 
County 

Family-sized  super  glue 

During  a snowy  afternoon  last  winter, 
my  6-year-old  son  and  I were  repairing 
some  tackle. 

“What’s  that,  dad,”  he  asked. 

“It’s  super  glue,”  I said.  “It’s  very 
strong.  You  use  it  when  you  want  things 
to  stick  together  forever.” 

My  son  considered  the  explanation. 

“Dad,  let’s  put  some  on  our  family,” 
he  said.— Art  Michaels,  editor,  Penn- 
sylvania Angler 

Danger  on  the  ice 

I was  sure  my  binoculars  were  playing 
tricks  on  my  eyes  when  I observed  an  ice 
angler  on  Lake  Ontelaunee  one  day  this 
past  January.  I passed  them  to  WCO  Slut- 
ter  for  a confirmed  interpretation. 

It  was  true  — we  were  watching  some- 


one who  had  failed  all  of  life’s  common 
sense  courses.  This  solo  angler  had 
located  the  only  patch  of  ice  on  the  lake, 
which  was  2‘/2-3  inches  thick  and  in  poor 
condition,  covered  with  approximately 
'/2-  inch  of  water  and  which  showed  signs 
that  others  had  fallen  through. 

The  wind  chill  factor  was  low,  as 
temperatures  had  dropped  and  the  winds 
picked  up.  We  saw  no  safety  equipment 
in  his  possession.  He  fished  well  off  the 
shore.  But  this  angler  apparently  felt 
prepared,  should  he  take  a dive.  He  was 
wearing  white  sneakers. 

We’re  not  sure  if  this  individual  thought 
the  sneakers  would  help  his  swim  better 
should  be  break  through,  or  if  he  thought 
they  would  allow  him  to  run  off  the  ice 
faster  if  need  be.  Hypothermia  apparent- 
ly had  no  effect  on  this  person,  as  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  sloshing  around  in  the 
near-freezing  surface  water.  For  certain, 
it  appeared  as  though  safety  and  self- 
preservation  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
person’s  priorities.— WCO  Guy  Bowersox, 
eastern  Berks,  Montgomery  counties 

Philosophical  treatment 

Late  this  past  summer,  while  taking 
water  samples  relative  to  a pollution  and 
fish  kill  in  Ten  Mile  Creek,  a motorist 
stopped  and  yelled  to  me  that  the  Fish 
Commission  should  stock  more 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  stream.  He  com- 
plained that  the  fishing  in  the  stream  isn’t 
as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  He  wanted  my 
phone  number  so  he  could  learn  the  out- 
come of  the  investigation  (he  never 
called). 

I’m  told  quite  often  that  the  fishing  isn’t 
as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that  the  fish 
aren’t  as  big  or  as  numerous.  My 
response  — Is  anything  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be?  Can  you  do  what  you  used  to 
do  15,  20,  or  more  years  ago? 

The  good  old  days  are  over  for  most  of 
us  adults,  but  for  the  youth  of  today  the 
good  old  days  are  now.  The  fishing  ex- 
periences they  have  now  will  be 
remembered  forever.  We’ll  never  reverse 
“progress”  and  go  back  to  completely 
pristine  waters  with  fish  everywhere.  But 
we  have  a duty  to  those  who  follow  us  to 
keep  things  as  close  to  what  they  were  in 
the  past,  and  to  slow  the  loss  of  habitat 
and  the  degradation  that  seems  to  accom- 
pany “progress.”  If  we  fail,  future  genera- 
tions will  have  no  “good  old  days”  to 
experience. 

The  cause  of  the  pollution:  municipal 
and  industrial  use  of  upstream  water  com- 
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bined  with  untreated  sewage  flowing  in- 
to the  stream  from  a borough  with  no 
sewage  treatment  plant.— WCO  Les  Haas, 
Greene  County 

Foreign  fish? 

After  working  eight  years  as  a DWCO 
and  five  years  as  a park  ranger,  I thought 
I’d  heard  them  all.  After  making  a pre- 
season stocking  of  trout  in  Pohopoco 
Creek,  I found  that  it’s  often  a good  idea 
to  back  track  the  areas  that  have  just  been 
stocked.  This  time  it  paid  off!  The  dust 
and  exhaust  fumes  from  the  stocking 
truck  didn’t  even  have  a chance  to  settle 
down  when  I spotted  a man  with  hip  boots 
and  a net  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and 
three  other  men  on  the  shore  watching 
him.  As  I approached  the  men  on  shore, 
the  man  in  the  stream  threw  his  net  into 
the  weeds. 

I identified  myself  and  told  the  man  the 
consequences  of  his  act.  He  stated  that  he 
was  trying  to  net  the  strange  white  foreign 
fish  that  were  swimming  around  the 
creek.  I had  to  pursue  this  excuse  a little 
further,  because  frankly  I didn’t  know 
what  this  man  was  talking  about,  and  his 
buddies  were  all  backing  him  up. 

After  a few  minutes  of  looking,  I found 
that  the  strange  white  foreign  fish  were 
the  few  trophy  gold  palomino  trout  that 
the  Fish  Commission  stocked  in  this 
stream.  Nice  try,  fellows!  No  trophy  — 
just  a citation!— DWCO  Joe  Devlin,  Car- 
bon County 

Cancelled  agreement 

Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  the  owner  of  the  Bull 
Tavern,  had  an  arrangement  with  the  shad 
fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  Pickering 
Creek.  (Pickering  Creek,  located  in 
Montgomery  County,  is  a tributary  to  the 
Schuylkill  River)— to  supply  them  with 
one  quart  of  whiskey  every  day  in  ex- 
change for  an  8-pound  shad.  This  ar- 
rangement existed  for  many  years.  After 
a time  the  sizes  of  shad  began  to  drop  to 
the  point  where  8-pounders  were  no 
longer  available. 

One  morning  the  fishermen  saw  Mr. 
Lane  approaching  with  his  jug  of  whiskey 
in  hand,  but  having  no  8-pound  fish 
available,  they  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
largest  shad  they  could  find  and  filled  it 
with  stones.  Mr.  Lane  carried  the 
bartered  shad  home  with  him,  remarking 
that  it  was  “truly  a heavy  fellow,”  but  the 
next  day  Mr.  Lane  cancelled  the  agree- 
ment and  it  was  never  renewed. 

I found  this  in  a 1895  report  of  the  State 


Commissioners  of  Fisheries. — Steve  Ulsh, 
information  specialist,  Harrisburg 
headquarters. 

Important  question 

To  all  those  who  badmouth  the  open- 
ing day  of  trout  season,  I have  but  one 
question.  If  there  is  nothing  magical 
about  the  first  day  of  trout  season,  why 
is  it  that  every  wedding  I have  wanted  to 
attend  during  my  career  has  occurred  on 
the  opening  day?— WCO  Robert  Lynn 
Steiner,  Venango  County 

WCO  Mantzell  Selected 
Officer  of  the  Year 

WCO  William  Mantzell  (eastern 
Crawford  County)  has  been  named  1986 
Officer  of  the  Year  by  the  Northeast  Con- 
servation Law  Enforcement  Chiefs 
Association  of  the  Northeast  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference. 


Ed  Manhart,  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement,  says 
that  Mantzell  was  selected  for  this  year’s 
honor  because  of  his  Fish  and  Boat  Code 
enforcement  activities,  his  public  rela- 
tions efforts,  protection  of  the  waterways, 
attention  to  detail,  and  overall  attitude  and 
job  performance. 

Mantzell  is  a 19-year  veteran  of  Fish 
Commission  service  in  Washington  and 
Crawford  counties. 

Each  member  state  of  the  Northeast 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conference,  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  selects  its  officer  of 
the  year,  and  the  officers  are  recognized 
at  the  organization’s  annual  meeting.  This 
year’s  conference  was  held  last  May  in 
Boston. 


DWCO  Babb  commended 

I am  a state  trooper  assigned  to  the 
Patrol  Section  at  Troop  “M,”  Dublin, 
Bucks  County.  On  March  29  at  approx- 
imately 1:10  p.m.  I was  summoned  to  a 
traffic  accident  with  injuries  at  PA  563 
and  Harrisburg  School  Road,  Haycock 
Township,  Bucks  County. 

When  I arrived  at  the  scene  of  this  ac- 
cident, I observed  a uniformed  Fish  Com- 
mission officer  assisting  an  injured  par- 
ty in  one  of  the  vehicles.  This  officer  was 
later  identified  to  me  as  Deputy  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  (DWCO) 
Richard  Babb. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inform 
you  that  DWCO  Babb,  prior  to  my  arrival 
at  the  scene,  had  secured  the  accident 
scene,  assisted  with  traffic  control,  and 
performed  first  aid  on  an  injured 
passenger.  Officer  Babb  acted  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  with  a high  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism at  this  accident  and  left  me 
and  other  troopers  at  the  scene  with  a 
very  good  impression  of  your  department. 

I am  sure  that  your  officers  receive  lit- 
tle, if  any,  training  in  traffic  accident  pro- 
cedures. I believe  that  Officer  Babb 
should  be  commended  for  his  actions  on 
March  29,  1987.— Trooper  Daniel  P.  Sist, 
PA  State  Police,  Dublin,  PA 

Casting  catastrophe 

Dave  Wolf  s article  on  his  first  fishing 
rod  (“The  Christmas  Present,” 
December  1986  Angler ) made  me  think 
of  my  first  fishing  rod.  My  father  and  I 
picked  it  out  at  Mac’s  Hardware  after  I 
had  saved  my  money.  My  father  was  ex- 
cited as  I when  we  got  the  outfit  home 
and  we  immediately  put  line  on  it.  After 
tying  on  a washer  for  weight  we  went 
next  door  to  show  our  neighbor  Lester 
the  new  spinning  rod.  We  lived  on  a 
typical  city  street  so  the  casting 
demonstration  took  place  from  Lester’s 
front  porch  with  the  in- 
tended target  our  front 
yard.  Imagine  the  look 
on  my  father’s  face 
when  the  first  cast 
sailed  across  our  yard 
and  put  the  washer 
right  through  the  other 
neighbor’s  car  wind- 
shield.— Robert  L. 
Steiner,  WCO,  Venango 
County*. 
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Shohola  Dam  details 

Just  recently  I wrote  to  the  editor  re- 
questing information  on  fishing  at 
Shohola  Dam,  and  in  less  than  a week  I 
received  four  pages  not  only  on  Shohola 
Dam  but  on  the  other  important  lakes  in 
the  Poconos. 

One  cannot  get  any  better  service  than 
this.  This  is  why  Pennsylvania  Angler  re- 
mains the  best  publication  on  fishing. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.— Eugene  W. 
Koose,  Easton,  PA 

More  panfishing  articles 

I would  like  to  say  that  I enjoy  reading 
your  magazine  very  much.  The  superb  ar- 
ticles explain  the  various  techniques  in  ex- 
acting detail.  Not  only  do  you  have  ar- 
ticles on  fishing,  but  your  magazine  ex- 
presses concern  on  other  important  things 
like  boating  safety  and  special  events  in 
different  counties. 

The  only  thing  that  I would  like  to  see 
more  of  is  panfishing  articles.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  I could  see  to  change. 
One  other  thing  — I would  like  to  know 
how  to  get  on  the  cover  of  your 
magazine.— Arthur  Finif  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Isn’t  there  a song  about  getting  on 
the  cover  of  Rolling  Stone ? Getting  on 
the  cover  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  isn’t 
easy,  either,  but  it  can  be  done.  Most 
often  we  use  Kodachrome  (or  the  Fuji 
and  Agfa  equivalents)  slides  of  the 
highest  professional  quality.  We  usually 
obtain  these  from  our  staff 
photographer,  Russ  Gettig.  Other 
photographic  sources  for  our  covers  in- 
clude previously  published  professional 
outdoor  writer/photographers.— Ed. 

The  Russians  are  fishing 

As  you  may  know.  Trout  Unlimited  has 
entered  into  an  information  exchange 
agreement  with  a Soviet  fishing  organiza- 
tion (It  was  mentioned  in  past  issues  of 
Trout).  The  Soviet  group  Rosohotrybolov- 
soyuz  (translates  to:  All  Russian  Society 
for  Hunters  and  Fishermen)  has  a 
membership  near  one  million  and  a 
bimonthly  magazine  called  Fisherman. 

In  the  summer  of  1986  I was  contacted 
by  William  Davies,  an  Arizona  Trout 
Unlimited  chapter  president,  who  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  Soviet  exchange. 
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Bill  had  penned  a story  on  TU  that  was 
scheduled  for  publication  in  Fisherman , 
and  needed  some  photos  for  illustration. 
I sent  Bill  a sheet  of  20  slides  and  heard 
nothing  until  early  March  this  year.  The 
William  Davies  TU  piece  was  published 
in  the  November-December  issue  of 
Fishermen  and  the  piece  had  three  accom- 
panying photos. 

Here  comes  the  good  part.  One  of  the 
photos  was  a rainbow  trout  rising  to  the 
surface.  The  fish  was  photographed  in  the 
“Run”  tributary  to  the  Yellow  Breeches 
in  Boiling  Springs.  This  was  the  second 
time  the  photograph  had  been  published. 
The  first  time  was  on  page  30  of  the 
December  1984  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler— Scott  R.  Ripley,  assistant  editor, 
Trout,  Bend,  OR 

Details  for  a dad 

I recently  read  the  article  “A  Child’s 
First  Fishing  Trip”  in  the  March  1987 
Angler.  I found  the  article  very  informa- 
tive and  interesting  because  I have  two 
boys  who  want  to  begin  fishing.  My  sons 
are  7 and  3 and  are  typical  boys  when  it 
comes  to  having  patience. 

Where  could  I take  them  for  bluegills 
and  other  panfish?  Also,  what  are  the  best 
times  of  year  for  these  fish?  I would  be 
specifically  interested  in  areas  around 
Lock  Haven  and  Clinton  County  or  the 
lower  end  of  Lycoming  County.— Samuel 
Amone,  Fock  Haven,  PA 

I suggest  you  take  your  7-year-old 
and  3-year-old  to  one  of  two  spots. 
First,  try  Rose  Valley  Lake,  in  Lycom- 
ing County.  It’s  about  a 40-minute 
drive  from  Lock  Haven.  This  waterway 
provides  excellent  bluegill  fishing  from 
late  April  or  early  May  through  sum- 
mer. Access  is  easy,  shorelines  are  for 
the  most  part  smooth  and  level,  and 
most  importantly,  bluegills  are 
plentiful. 

Another  spot  you  might  want  to  try 
is  the  Fish  Commission’s  Nessmuk 
Lake,  in  Tioga  County  near  Wellsboro 
on  Route  287.  This  waterway  is  about 
an  hour’s  drive  from  Lock  Haven,  but 
it  offers  good  bluegill  fishing  from  mid- 
May  through  summer.  There’s  good  ac- 
cess, a parking  lot,  and  you  can  fish 
from  just  about  anywhere. 

Good  luck,  and  I hope  your  kids 
catch  a lot!  Do  send  us  photos  of  their 
first  catches  — you  might  want  to  use 
the  form  in  this  issue  (page  31)  for  the 
“Catch  & Release”  column.— Erf. 


Pat  on  the  back 

Just  a short  note  to  say  you  are  doing 
a fine  job  with  Pennsylvania  Angler 
magazine.  Keep  up  the  good  work!  I real- 
ly enjoy  all  those  articles  about  fishing 
and  have  even  tied  some  of  your  suggested 
fly  patterns.  I cannot  wait  to  try  them  out! 
Thanks  for  a great  magazine.— John  R. 
Stiker,  Gibbstown,  NJ 

Sucker  succor 

I just  want  to  write  and  thank  David  R. 
Thompson  for  his  fine  article  “Suckers 
are  for  Kids,  Too,”  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1987  Angler.  I share  the  same 
love  for  this  type  of  fishing  and  surely 
always  will.— A.  W.  Amberlavage, 
Shenandoah,  PA 

Help  in  trout  Ashing 

I have  been  reading  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  the  past  two  years  and  I’m  very 
impressed  with  the  features  the  magazine 
brings  each  month.  I fish  in  Pennsylvania 
quite  often  and  this  magazine  helps  me 
in  the  secrets  to  trout  fishing. 

I would  like  to  thank  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  its  great  concern  for  restoring  the 
lakes  and  streams  around  the  stat t— Brett 
Wasson,  West  Salem,  OH 

Tulpehocken’s  special  regs 

My  family  and  I recently  visited  your 
catch-and-release,  delayed-harvest  section 
of  Tulpehocken  Creek  above  the  city  of 
Reading. 

This  is  surely  a great  fishery,  and  we 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  Thank  you  for 
maintaining  such  a great  stream.  We  hope 
it  will  never  change.  Delayed  harvest 
seems  to  be  working  well  on  this 
stream.— 77i^  Williams  Family,  Tamaqua, 
PA 

PLAY 

I greatly  like  your  PLAY  organization 
very  much.  I enjoy  the  quarterly  newslet- 
ters you  send  out  and  the  envelope  of 
booklets,  a patch,  and  a lure.  I learn  a lot 
from  them  — safety  tips,  fishing  ideas, 
and  more. 

I love  to  fish.  My  dad  and  I can’t  get 
enough  fishing  in  to  satisfy  us,  so  when 
we  have  free  time,  we  spend  it  doing  the 
next  closest  thing;  watching  fishing  shows 
and  reading  about  fishing.  I’ve  been  a 
member  of  PLAY  for  almost  four  years 
and  I really  enjoy  it. 

I wonder  if  you  could  send  me  some 
of  your  recent  fishing  emblems  (patches), 
the  money  for  patches  and  membership 
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(renewed)  is  enclosed.  I would  greatly  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  I hope  your  PLAY 
organization  will  last  many  years  more.— 
Gary  McQuay,  Watsontown,  PA 


For  more  details  on  PLAY  (Penn- 
sylvania League  of  Angling  Youth), 
contact  Mr.  Steve  Ulsh,  PLAY,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.— Ed. 


Getting  a little  buddy  started 

I am  an  avid  Pennsylvania  angler  and 
am  interested  in  getting  my  little  buddy 
in  the  enclosed  picture  started  on  a 
brilliant  fishing  career.  He  is  Andy 
Solomon  and  he’s  5 years  old.  He  caught 
this  nice  crappie  by  himself  while  fishing 
over  a rockpile  at  Pymatuning  —Phillip 
Schirck,  Hubbard,  OH 


“Mitch’s  Bridge’’  comment 

Just  a note  of  thanks  and  praise.  First, 
thanks  for  the  most  enjoyable  article, 
“Mitch’s  Bridge,”  by  E.J.  McGill,  in  the 
January  1987  issue.  A powerfully  emo- 
tional and  quality  piece  of  writing!  It  isn’t 
often  that  a writer  can  capture  the  essence 
of  an  experience  as  Mr.  McGill  so 
superbly  did.  Boy,  what  emotion— what 
tears! 

I was  deeply  touched  by  “Mitch’s 
Bridge”  for  a number  of  reasons,  chief 
among  them:  I’m  a Sharon,  PA,  native. 

We  moved  to  Connecticut  exactly  20 
years  ago.  During  this  time  the  Angler  has 
been  my  “bridge,”  if  you  will,  to  home 
fishing  waters.  But  it’s  also  a high  quali- 
ty, informative  and  educational  publica- 
tion.— Ken  Parkany,  Manchester,  CT 


Lively  scrapbook 

I put  your  article  on  tying  the  Pheasant 
Tail  Nymph  in  my  Chauncy  Lively  scrap- 
book. This  book,  along  with  the  collec- 
tion of  flies  you  so  generously  sent  me 
many  years  ago,  is  among  my  most 
prized  possessions.  My  book  goes  back 
to  at  least  1971—1  was  an  Angler 
subscriber  even  before  then,  and  I have 
always  enjoyed  your  fly  tying  series  and 
have  shared  many  of  your  techniques  with 
friends.  I just  wanted  to  say  “thanks.”— 
Walter  E.  Burr,  Dennis,  MA 


Narrowsburg  access 

In  your  April  1987  issue  and  in  regard 
to  the  article  “Delaware  River  Boating 
Accesses  for  Shad  Anglers,”  by  Dennis 
Scholl,  the  paragraph  on  Narrowsburg 
has  a mistake  in  it  that  you  may  want  to 
correct  in  a future  issue. 

There  is  no  Route  106  there.  If  anyone 
would  want  to  locate  this  access  area  by 
the  directions,  he  would  be  unable  to  find 
it.  The  correct  road  is  Route  652.— 
Harrison  Balthaser,  Honesdale,  PA 

Oops!  Right  you  are.  Shad  fishing 
from  this  Commission  access  is  good 
from  shore.  In  a boat,  try  the  tail  of  the 
Narrowsburg  pool,  just  below  the  ac- 
cess, and  if  you  can  get  your  boat 
through  the  first  shallow  riffles  below 
the  access,  you’ll  find  another  pool 
where  shad  congregate.  Good  luck 
there  next  season!— Ed. 

Kudos  for  ice  Ashing  article 

Please  tell  Stan  Paulakovich  what  a 
great  job  he  did  on  the  ice  fishing  article 
(“Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,” 
December  1985  Angler)— best  I’ve  ever 
read,  photos,  artwork,  the  works!— 
Warren  Berry,  Ashville,  NY 

Well-worth  the  cost 

I just  had  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  I enjoy  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  My 
wife  and  I fish  mostly  in  Fishing  Creek, 
Clinton  County.  There  are  some  beautiful 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  there.  Once  in 
a while  we  get  a brookie  or  two.  I’ve  got- 
ten one  as  much  as  6 pounds  (a  rainbow 
trout)  from  Fishing  Creek. 

At  one  time  I used  to  receive  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  I would  enjoy  reading  it 
once  again.  I don’t  know  the  cost,  but 
whatever  the  cost,  I don’t  care  because 
the  magazine  is  well- worth  any  cost.— 
Peter  Shulenburg,  Mill  Hall,  PA 


Just  fill  out  this  form  and  send  it  with  a photo 
of  you  and  your  catch. 


Name 


Address 


City  State  ZIP 


Account  # (top  line  of  magazine  mailing  label) 


Date  of  catch  and  release 


Location 


Fishing  method 


Remarks 


Please  send  only  photos  of  fish  that  were 
released  unharmed.  A color  slide  or  a black- 
and-white  or  color  print  no  smaller  than  3V2 
x 5 is  best.  The  Fish  Commission  offers  no 
payment  for  these  pictures.  If  you  wish  your 
photograph  to  be  returned,  please  include 
a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  when 
you  send  us  your  picture.  Send  to:  “Caught 
and  Released,”  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don’t  wish 
to  cut  your  magazine,  or  with  your  photo- 
graph include  the  information  on  a separate 
sheet. 
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The  Walleye 

—Fish  of  Many  Names 


by  Steve  Ulsh 


Pike— perch— Susquehanna  salmon— Jack  salmon— Swager 
salmon— glass  eye— blue  pike— yellow  pike— green  pike- 
white  salmon. 

Are  these  fish  familiar  to  you?  These  and  more  are  just  some 
of  the  names  given  by  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  largest 
member  of  the  perch  family  in  Pennsylvania— the  walleye. 

Many  years  ago  the  American  shad  was  the  great  food  fish 
of  the  Susquehanna,  but  the  walleye  with  its  variety  of  names 
was  also  common  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  headwaters. 

Just  how  the  walleye  got  into  the  Susquehanna  River  is 
somewhat  of  a mystery.  Before  the  Fish  Commission  began  in- 
troducing the  walleye  to  other  streams  and  rivers,  only  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Lake  Erie  contained  them. 

One  story  about  how  it  got  to  the  Susquehanna  was  told  by 
Simon  Cameron,  a former  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
member  of  President  Lincoln’s  cabinet.  His  explanation  of  the 
walleye’s  presence  in  the  river  dated  back  to  just  after  the  War 
of  1812.  A Jesuit  priest  and  an  Englishman  living  along  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  had  seen  the  “pike-perch”  in  Seneca  Lake, 
New  York.  Together  they  had  an  idea  of  transplanting  some  of 
these  fish  to  the  Susquehanna.  After  taking  several  specimens 
from  the  lake,  they  put  them  in  the  Chemung  River,  a Susque- 
hanna tributary,  at  Elmira,  New  York,  which  at  the  time  was  known 
as  the  town  of  Newton.  From  these  fish,  carried  12  miles  from 
their  original  home,  it  is  said  that  the  current  walleye  or  “Sus- 
quehanna salmon”  are  supposed  to  have  sprung.  / 

This  story  can  be  argued,  however.  Archaeologists  digging 
into  ancient  Indian  village  sites  along  the  Susquehanna  have 
found  many  walleye  bones,  along  with  those  of  shad,  in  old  cook- 
ing pots. 

Fishermen  in  the  1800s  found  the  walleye  spread  throughout 
the  entire  Susquehanna  from  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  to  its 
smaller  tributary  streams.  Walleye  were  taken  in  seines,  by  hook 
and  line,  and  at  night  with  gigs  or  small  spears.  The  walleye 
was  so  popular  as  a food  fish  that  it  often  commanded  a higher 
price  than  the  shad  and  the  striper  or  “rockfish”  found  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  meat  was  more  solid  and  less  bony  than 
the  shad. 

The  average  size  of  the  early  walleye  in  the  Susquehanna  was 
5 pounds,  but  in  an  1892  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, a 22-pound  speciman  was  found  dead  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  below  Shamokin  Dam  in  Snyder  County. 

As  coal  mining  began  to  grow  in  Pennsylvania,  both  large  and 
small  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna  became  polluted  and  the 
walleye  lost  large  portions  of  its  early  home.  Today,  walleye  are 
still  taken  by  anglers  not  only  in  the  Susquehanna,  but  in  the 
Delaware,  Allegheny  River  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  current  state  walleye  record  is  a 17-pound,  9-ounce  fish. 
It  was  361/2  inches  long  and  was  caught  in  Kinzua  Reservoir, 
Warren  County,  in  1980.  [7T] 


This  Lake  Erie  walleye  was  fooled  by  a fire  tiger  crankbait 
trolled  on  a downrigger.  Lake  Erie  has  some  of  the  finest 
walleye  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 


Joe  Workosky 
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Straight 


A Loyal 
and 

Dedicated  Group 

These  past  weeks,  since  my  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  on  June  1 , have  been 
the  busiest  of  my  life.  Each  day  I am 
amazed  and  pleased  to  learn  more 
about  the  people  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  carrying  out  the  programs 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
It  has  become  a strong  source  of  en- 
couragement as  I observe  these  people 
in  action.  Although  the  Commission 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


presently  has  only  413  salaried  em- 
ployees, this  group  of  people,  working 
together,  has  successfully  accom- 
plished a great  deal  on  behalf  of  the 
fishing  and  boating  public,  and  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  our 
aquatic  resources.  This  small  group 
contains  92  different  job  classifica- 
tions, including  biologists,  engineers, 
architects,  boating  specialists,  conser- 
vation officers,  administrative  person- 
nel, skilled  craftsmen,  education  and 
information  specialists,  fish  culturists 
and  a myriad  of  other  occupations, 
blended  together  as  a “turned-on” 
team  committed  to  serving  the  fishing 
and  boating  public.  Through  the  lead- 
ership of  previous  executive  directors 
and  the  past  and  present  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
this  small  staff  has  gained  national  and 
international  recognition  for  its  fishing, 
boating,  public  facility  development, 
education  and  information,  law  en- 
forcement and  environmental  protec- 
tion efforts. 

Due  to  the  need  for  self-generated 
funding  to  finance  all  Commission  ac- 
tivities, this  group  is  unique  among 
public  agencies.  With  the  exception  of 
our  sister  agency,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  I know  of  very 
few  public  agencies  that  must  operate 
and  exist  solely  on  self-generated  reve- 
nues. This  factor  alone  mandates  that 
we  operate  all  programs  in  the  most 
cost-effective,  most  beneficial,  and 
most  efficient  manner.  The  staff  is 
constantly  seeking  new  methods,  new 
products,  new  techniques,  and  new 
procedures  that  will  further  stretch  the 
fishing  and  boating  dollars  and  permit 
greater  accomplishments  from  avail- 
able resources  and  personnel. 

These  factors — total  dedication  to 
serving  the  aquatic  resources  and  the 
fishing  and  boating  public,  and  the 
need  to  perform  all  functions  in  the 
most  cost-efficient  manner — add  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  and  have  earned  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  well-deserved 
recognition.  It  makes  me  feel  very 
good  and  very  proud  to  be  the  stan- 
dard bearer  for  this  group  of  people. 

Many  problems  currently  face  this 
agency,  but  with  the  efforts  of  these 
loyal  people  and  the  support  of  many 
dedicated  environmentalists,  fisher- 
men, boaters,  political  leaders,  busi- 
ness leaders  and  other  citizens  who  be- 
lieve deeply  in  what  this  agency  and 


what  this  agency’s  programs  represent, 
I'm  confident  we  can  successfully  re- 
solve these  issues.  Like  all  public  or- 
ganizations, we  do  have  deficiencies  in 
some  of  our  operating  areas,  but  we 
will  continuously  attempt  to  resolve 
these  matters. 

The  most  pressing  issue  facing  the 
Commission  and  its  programs  is  the 
need  to  increase  our  present  sources  of 
revenue.  There  has  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  our  boat  registration  fees  for 
23  years,  and  fishing  license  fees  have 
not  changed  for  five  years.  Consumer 
price  increases  and  other  inflationary 
demands  have  continued  to  erode  our 
operating  revenues  and  prevent  the 
Commission  from  implementing  neces- 
sary program  changes.  I am  a firm  be- 
liever that  a small,  well-trained  and 
dedicated  group  of  people  can  accom- 
plish much  when  they  work  efficiently 
together,  and  the  Commission  staff 
serves  as  an  excellent  example.  Many 
larger  public  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  this  level  of  dedica- 
tion and  therefore  have  lost  much  of 
their  effectiveness.  This  dedication  is 
not  an  issue  that  can  be  assigned  a 
monetary  value,  but  an  asset  that  is 
absolutely  essential  for  a small  organi- 
zation with  such  widespread  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  a group  of  peo- 
ple like  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  representing  them 
in  the  many  programs  and  activities 
for  which  they  hold  or  share  responsi- 
bility. Pennsylvania  is  very  proud  of 
these  people  and  we  remind  everyone, 
whether  you  are  deeply  involved  in 
our  programs  or  simply  the  recipient 
of  many  of  the  benefits  reaped  by  our 
statewide  aquatic  resource  education, 
protection  or  enhancement  efforts,  that 
you  also  need  to  be  supportive  of  these 
efforts. 

In  the  coming  months  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  and  its  staff 
to  seek  support  from  many  people  in 
its  efforts  to  gain  new  sources  of  fund- 
ing to  enhance  the  aquatic  resources 
and  fishing  and  boating  programs  of 
this  great  Commonwealth.  The  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  have  earned  your 
support,  and  I am  optimistic  that  our 
many  friends  and  supporters  will  come 
to  our  aid  when  we  call  on  them. 
Working  together  we  can  achieve  a 
great  deal  for  the  people  and  resources 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  photographed  the  bass  action  on  this  month’s  front  cover.  In 
this  issue  you  will  find  much  information  on  how  to  be  equally  successful.  For 
instance,  the  article  that  begins  on  page  7 could  help  you  up  your  score  on 
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within  an  hour’s  drive  of  Altoona.  If  walleye  are  a frequent  quarry,  be  sure 
to  check  out  the  information  on  page  26. 
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Danny  Toy 
conducts  the 
Neshannock 
Creek 
Downtown 
New  Castle 
Trout  Derby 
for  area 
youngsters. 


eshannock 

rare  Stream 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


Sections  of  Neshannock  Creek  have 
been  stocked  since  1952,  and  the 
Fish  Commission  has  surveyed  the 
waterway  over  the  years  and  recom- 
mended that  additional  sections  be 
stocked  as  access  and  water  quality  im- 
proved. But  the  trout  fishing  focus  along 
Neshannock  Creek  in  Lawrence  County 
sharpened  over  22  years  ago.  A shipment 
of  trout  for  nearby  Slippery  Rock  Creek 
had  to  be  detoured  quickly  because  it  en- 
dured a slug  of  acid  mine  pollution. 

The  detouring  of  the  trout  into  the 
Neshannock  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
tuitous events  for  anglers  of  Lawrence 
and  Mercer  counties. 

The  stream  was  quickly  adopted  and 
cared  for  by  the  Do  Fly  Club,  a trout  club 
that  for  some  12  years  has  conducted  a 
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yearly  fly  fishing  school  for  youngsters 
and  a trout  derby  along  its  downstream 
shores.  It  also  engaged  local  boy  scouts 
in  the  earlier  days  to  help  in  a cleanup 
project  along  the  waters.  Even  communi- 
ty trucks  were  provided  to  help  haul  out 
debris,  as  a community  enterprise. 

All  stretches  are  now  float  stocked. 
The  upper  sections  in  Mercer  County 
were  for  some  years  a fly-fishing-only 
area,  just  outside  the  town  of  Mercer 
where  the  stream  begins.  Four  gabions 
were  built  there  and  the  fly  fishing  spot 
functioned  until  the  shores  were  taken 
over  by  a large  campground.  The  fly 
fishing  spot  was  then  moved  to  a nearby 
tributary  and  some  browns  still  drift 
down  to  the  Neshannock’s  headwaters 
from  nearby  Cool  Spring  Creek,  where 


you’ll  find  the  delayed-harvest,  artificial- 
lures-only  stretch. 

Mid-stretch  areas  were  taken  over  for 
float  stocking  by  the  Laurel  High  School 
Conservation  Club  under  the  direction  of 
instructor  George  Miles  in  cooperation 
with  Lawrence  County  WCO  Joe  Houck, 
while  lower  stretches  are  also  handled  by 
the  Laurel  Hill  High  School  Conserva- 
tion Club  and  individual  sportsmen. 

Simple  pleasures 

Thousands  of  anglers  have  enjoyed 
trouting  yearly  in  the  more  than  25  miles 
of  winding,  rambling  and  almost  perfect 
wading  water.  Incredibly,  almost  all  of 
the  stream  is  approachable  for  a complete 
variety  of  trout  fishing. 

Streamside  paths  are  enjoyed  not  only 
by  anglers  but  by  the  hiker,  photographer 
and  even  casual  roamer.  The  Neshannock 
provides  momentous  relaxation  and  many 
first-time  unusual  experiences  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

An  added  value  of  the  stream  comes 
from  the  friendliness  of  most  of  the 
natives  who  own  its  shores.  There  is  a 
comforting  respect  between  visitor  and 
owner  along  its  stretches.  One  who 
comes  to  fling  a line  and  owner  alike 
share  its  simple  natural  pleasures,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Do  Fly  Club, 
meantime,  is  always  ready  to  be  helpful 
to  solve  problems  if  any  crop  up. 

In  the  spring,  overhanging  shore 
willows  and  osier  dogwood  bustle  with 
the  song  of  returning  red  wings.  Car- 
dinals carol  from  the  hardwoods  above  and 
even  from  occasional  hemlock  stretches. 
By  mid-  and  late  May,  its  slopes  and 
nearby  hillsides  are  packed  with  bursting 
flower  colors  of  white  trillium,  blue 
hepatica,  Virginia  bluebells,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  spring  beauty  and  bluets. 
Canopies  of  color  proliferate  both  pasture 
and  natural  woodlot  floors. 

Few  stretches  of  water  present  such 
royalty  of  appearance  as  those  near 
Neshannock  Falls  bridge  outside  of  New 
Wilmington,  to  the  ancient  covered 
bridge  crossing  farther  upstream,  with 
part  of  the  greatest  beauty  hidden  away 
from  the  road.  Even  many  locals  do  not 
know  of  an  old  dam  and  huge  boulders 
that  are  hidden  away  in  a gorge  stretching 
along  Fayette. 

An  abandoned  railroad  bed  is  equally 
fascinating  for  superb  meandering  with 
rod  in  hand  from  Gerson’s  near  East 
Brook,  downstream  to  Peluso’s  and 
beyond  to  New  Castle.  The  Commission 
has  provided  parking  spots  at  both  points 


and  the  water  in  between  is  a fly  fisher- 
man’s dream. 

The  Neshannock  is  visited  en- 
thusiastically by  both  fly  fishermen,  spin- 
ning enthusiasts  and  bait  flingers.  It  is 
almost  unbelievably  fishing-friendly. 
Macadam  and  gravel  roads  course 
alongside  miles  of  its  stretches. 

Angling  is  also  particularly  enjoyed 
along  its  many  bridges  and  nearby  alter- 
nate riffles  and  pools  where  one  can 
always  find  secluded  spots,  although  a 
parked  vehicle  may  always  be  handy. 
Gravel  bars  and  rock  bottoms  are  includ- 
ed in  many  of  its  stretches. 

The  freestone  stream  is  considered 
marginal  for  temperature,  but  one  angler 
who  kept  an  extensive  diary  one  year 
noted  that  he  caught  113  trout  after 
August  7 to  November  and  iceup  and  106 
before  then  from  the  trout  season  opener. 

Just  downstream  of  Blacktown  Bridge 
near  Leesburg  is  a gorgeous  stretch  of 
extended  pool  water  known  as  the  Rt. 
19  stretch.  Two  superb  inns  are  located 
on  either  side  of  the  stream  here, 
Rachel’s  Roadhouse  and  the  Iron  Bridge 
Inn.  Meals  are  such  delights  that  a stand- 
ing line  often  waits  for  a brunch  or  sup- 
per opener. 

Just  uproad  of  Rachel’s  is  the  historic 
Johnston  Tavern,  a restored  landmark 
where  George  Washington  visited.  It 
hides  a backyard  tributary  to  the  Neshan- 
nock that  occasionally  provides  a 
5-pound  or  6-pound  seclusive  lunker 
brown  for  those  who  love  to  fish  stealthi- 
ly along  its  willowed  and  aldered  stretches. 
The  creek’s  fishability  ends  at  a spec- 
tacular falls,  upstream  behind  the  tav- 
ern, which  is  seen  by  only  a few  who 
know  of  its  existence,  for  it  is  locked 
away  in  a tightly  wooded,  sheltered  spot 
not  visited  by  many. 

Downstream,  Leesburg  Station  also 
has  extensive  fishable  stretches  almost 
everywhere.  Landowner  Dave  Reiber  has 
extended  permission  for  fishermen  to  use 
the  shores  here. 

Fly  fishing 

Fly  fishing  is  superb  here  as  it  is  over 
almost  every  stretch  of  the  water  with 
nymphs  such  as  the  hare’s  ear,  muskrat, 
and  various  caddis  flies  always  produc- 
ing in  early  season.  Just  afterwards  the 
march  brown  is  effective.  The  picket  pin 
and  midge-type  presentations  are  good  on 
to  the  blue-winged  olive  and  Cahill 
seasons.  Both  wets  and  dries  produce 
almost  anytime. 

Downstream  of  Leesburg  another  hot 


fishing  area  is  right  in  the  rustic  town  of 
Volant,  where  an  old  mill  was  recently 
reconstructed  with  its  huge  paddle  wheel 
operating  again  right  along  the  street. 

The  Volant  Bridge  and  the  wide  mill 
dam  upstream  are  fishing  attractions  and 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Joe 
Houck  reports  that  every  time  elec- 
troshocking  occurred  as  late  as  August 
last  year  to  check  on  fish,  large  brownies 
were  located  under  the  waters  of  the  spill- 
ing dam. 

Hotspots  downstream  include  the 
Shenango  Beagle  Club  shores,  the 
125-foot  Banks  covered  bridge  area  built 
in  1889  with  its  newly  reconstructed  roof, 
the  cement  bridge  right  downstream 
around  the  bend  to  the  gorgeous  fly 
stretch  of  Neshannock  Falls,  ending  with 
the  iron  bridge  there.  The  stretch  near  the 
Neshannock  Falls  bridge  is  perpetually 
bubbly  white  water,  which  some  consider 
ideal  for  an  all-season  fly  fishery. 

Avid  fly  fisherman  and  WCO  Mike 
Wheale,  who  grew  up  in  the  area  and 
who  is  presently  assigned  to  Allegheny 
County,  likes  to  fish  this  stretch  and  the 
Rt.  19  spot  after  many  folks  turn  to  other 
endeavors.  He  reports  that  there  are  plen- 
ty of  drakes  on  the  water  in  late  June  and 
July  to  provide  satisfying  fly  angling. 

Downstream  of  Neshannock  Falls,  the 
macadam  road  winds  to  other  frequently 
fished  hotspots  such  as  the  Rainbow  Rif- 
fle, Griper’s  Club,  and  Shenango  China 
Club  to  Lakewood.  At  the  Griper’s  Club, 
cottagers  invite  youngsters  for  overnight 
stays  to  experience  a real  season  opener 
each  year.  I also  recall  good  angling  here 
as  one  spring  afternoon  I was  fortunate 
to  land  nearly  a dozen  fat  rainbows,  most 
returned,  while  tossing  a casual  dress 
nymph  in  the  Rainbow  Riffle  swirls. 

The  Lakewood  area  is  always  visited 
by  oldsters  and  youngsters  along  the 
nearby  road.  The  stretch  ends  at  the  Ger- 
son  Camp  where  the  Commission  has 
purchased  a wooded  parking  area.  It  is 
the  upper  point  of  nearly  two  miles  of 
shoreline  held  by  the  Fish  Commission 
downstream  to  Peluso’s  and  the  German 
Camp.  Glenn  Badger  who  studies  the 
insect  life  here  suggests  the  Adams 
dry  as  a real  killer  in  late  May  while 
flies  of  peacock  bodies  such  as  the  Zug 
Bug  or  the  Leadwing  Coachman  also 
connect  often. 


One  would  think  this  to  be  enough  for 
one  stream,  but  its  fishability  continues 
on  downstream  through  such  spots 
along  the  outskirts  of  New  Castle  as  the 
Paper  Mill  Bridge  and  El  Rio  Beach.  The 
abandoned  railroad  bed  from  Gerson’s 
to  Croton  Avenue  in  New  Castle  makes 
the  stream  approachable  for  miles  in 
seclusion  in  its  lower  stretches.  Attrac- 
tor flies  such  as  the  Royal  Coachman  and 
Red  Ibis  take  trout  here  also  and  one 
angler  friend  once  connected  with  a five- 
pound  beauty  with  the  former  fly  along 
these  stretches. 

Trout  derby 

The  biggest  and  most  important 
trouting  event  occurs  right  in  New 
Castle  in  mid-May  each  year.  Through 
the  almost  singlehanded  efforts  of  angler 
Danny  Toy,  a Trout  Derby  is  held  for 
youngsters  with  upwards  of  500 
participating  and  almost  everyone  receiv- 
ing some  angling  prize  gleaned  or 
cajoled  by  Toy  from  the  area’s  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

With  no  fanfare  of  any  kind,  Toy  has 
put  on  one  of  the  finest  shows  for  kids 
in  New  Castle  for  the  past  dozen  years 
or  more. 

Toy  engineers  the  annual  kids’  event 
along  the  Neshannock  between  the  North 
Street  Bridge  and  East  Washington  Street 
bridge  right  in  town.  Youngsters  to  age 
16  fish  in  the  morning  and  even  adults 
get  in  on  the  act  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

The  excited  atmosphere  prevails  with 
trout  stocked  for  the  occasion.  Funds  for 
the  trout  come  from  Troutman’s  Store 
overlooking  the  fishing  area,  from  the 
Greater  New  Castle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Do  Fly  Fish  Club,  which 
is  the  derby  sponsor  through  which  Toy 
initiates  all  activity.  Castlewood  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  and  the  Mahoning  Sportsmens 
Club  have  also  donated  funds  for  the 
youngsters’  derby.  At  one  time  Do  Fly 
Club  raised  upwards  of  8,000  additional 
trout  to  supplement  stocking  from  their 
Goyit  and  Brush  Run  nurseries  and 
supplemented  the  derby  but  the 
nurseries  were  abandoned  after  van- 
dalism occurred. 

Toy  also  gets  the  Zambelli  Fireworks 
Co.  to  begin  the  fishing  program  with  a 
big  bang  by  firing  rockets  into  the  sky. 
Just  before  that  time  the  Do  Fly  Club 
sponsors  a two-week  fly  tying  instruction 
course  at  the  Shenango  Elementary 
School  cafeteria  where  many  of  the 
youngsters  who  participate  in  the  derby 
are  taught  how  to  tie  nymphs,  wets, 
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streamers  and  dries  under  the  direction 
of  expert  tiers,  free  of  cost.  Do  Fly  Club 
president  Bill  Boak,  an  impeccable  tier, 
Badger,  Toy  and  club  treasurer  Stan 
Miksza  have  been  mainstay  instructors 
for  years. 

Balloons  filled  with  helium  for 
youngsters,  food  and  soft  drinks  are  pro- 
vided free  and  most  of  the  eats  come  from 
area  businesses  which  Toy  also  contacts. 

Do  Fly  Club  members  provide  grills 
and  charcoal  and  youngsters  are  fed  when 
they  get  hungry.  Donuts  and  cookies  are 
also  donated  by  other  bakeries  and  cof- 
fee is  available.  Club  members  and 
visiting  adults  help  with  the  cooking  and 
club  treasurer  Miksza  is  measuring  mar- 
shal for  all  fish  caught,  which  are 
registered  for  special  prizes  according 
to  size. 

Toy  has  over  200  prizes  yearly  with  the 
top  10  valued  over  $700  in  some  years. 
Such  items  as  10-speed  bicycles,  graphite 
fly  rods,  spinning  reels  and  gift  cer- 
tificates for  $50  are  among  the  top  prizes. 
A large  trophy  for  the  biggest  trout 
caught  is  handed  out  to  the  luckiest 
young  angler  and  the  trout  is  mounted 
free  of  charge  by  local  taxidermist 
Greg  Badurik. 

“I  like  to  see  the  kids  have  a beautiful 
day,”  Toy  explains  when  asked  why  he 
goes  to  all  the  trouble.  During  lean  years 
he  has  reached  into  his  own  pocket  a 
number  of  times  to  add  $100  for  fish 
when  funds  were  not  available. 

Toy  was  taught  to  fly  fish  somewhat 
late  in  life  by  Buddy  Johns,  and  that  is 
his  reason  for  trying  to  get  the  youngsters 
interested.  Johns  also  taught  him  how  to 
tie  flies.  Now  an  expert  tier,  Toy  is  an 
avid  dry  fly  enthusiast  along  Neshannock 
Creek  later  in  the  summer  season. 

“Very  few  seem  to  be  on  the  stream 
at  that  time  of  the  year  and  it  continues 
to  be  beautiful,”  Toy  explains. 

Late  in  the  season  the  Neshannock  is 
also  a solid  smallmouth  stream  for 
anglers  who  toss  artificials  at  night,  par- 
ticularly surface  lures. 

Few  streams  provide  so  much  enjoy- 
ment for  so  many  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. If  you  ever  try  any  of  its 
stretches,  you  will  doubtless  come  back 
again  because  fishing  along  its  shores  is 

so  appealing.  

I 

For  technical  assistance  with  this 
manuscript , special  thanks  goes  to  WCO 
Joe  Houck,  Lawrence  and  southern 
Mercer  counties,  and  to  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Blake  Weirich. 
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Topwater  Tactics 
Smallmouth  Bass 


by  Harry  W.  Murray 


Surface  fishing  may  be  the  most  en- 
joyable manner  of  catching  small- 
mouth bass.  When  you  evaluate 
the  stream  correctly  and  properly  use  the 
right  plugs  and  bugs,  it  may  also  be  the 
most  productive  approach. 

To  examine  the  various  water  types 
and  lures,  start  at  the  head  of  a typical 
Pennsylvania  smallmouth  river  pool  and 
fish  the  various  hotspots  all  the  way  down 
to  the  tail  of  the  pool. 

The  riffle  entering  the  head  of  the  pool 
often  produces  some  of  the  best  fishing. 
This  area  is  loaded  with  natural  food  and 
when  the  bass  are  here  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding.  Another  factor  that  helps 
you  do  so  well  in  the  incoming  riffles  is 
that  the  broken  water  keeps  the  fish  from 
being  so  spooky. 

Expect  to  get  good  surface  action  in 
these  riffles  from  the  very  tops  of  them 
all  the  way  down  into  the  pool  until  the 


water  gets  about  four  feet  deep.  The 
speed  of  the  current  influences  the  depth 
of  the  water  the  bass  will  come  through 
to  take  surface  offerings.  In  a fast  riffle 
they  may  not  want  to  come  up  more  than 
two  feet  for  lures;  in  slower  currents  you 
can  catch  a lot  of  smallmouth  in  a four- 
foot  deep  riffle  tail. 

Heddon’s  Tiny  Torpedo  fished  across- 
stream  is  productive  in  the  riffles.  A 
sputter-drift-sputter  retrieve  is  usually 
more  effective  here  than  a steady  crank- 
ing retrieve.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  make 
some  racket  with  this  plug  in  these  areas; 
you  want  to  let  the  bass  know  it’s  up 
there.  However,  it  is  wise  to  experiment 
with  a variety  of  retrieves  and  speeds  to 
find  just  what  works  best  under  the  con- 
ditions at  hand. 

Anglers  love  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
various  colors  of  lures  and  each  fisher- 
man has  his  favorites;  however,  where 
surface  lures  are  concerned  the  action  of 
the  plug  is  far  more  important  than  the 
color.  All  plugs  and  bugs  are  capable  of 


a basic  action,  built  into  them  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  good  fishermen  learn 
to  get  many  different  actions  out  of  each 
lure  by  altering  the  speed  and  rod  action 
during  the  retrieve  as  well  as  using 
various  stream  currents  to  enhance  a 
specific  plug  characteristic. 

Fly  fishermen  get  fast  action  in  these 
riffles  with  a size  6 Dahlberg  Silver  Div- 
ing Minnow.  This  fly  is  capable  of  many 
different  actions,  but  I usually  get  my  best 
results  by  casting  it  straight  across  the 
current  and  bringing  it  back  with  a slow, 
six-inch  darting  retrieve. 

Back  eddies 

After  thoroughly  covering  the  riffle, 
examine  the  back  eddy  immediately 
below  it.  These  are  areas  of  slow,  some- 
times reversed  currents  formed  against 
one  or  both  banks  just  where  the  riffle 
slows  down.  Some  pools  have  no  back 
eddies,  but  they  are  well  worth  looking 
for  because  they  may  hold  some  big 
smallmouth. 

These  back  eddies  range  four  feet  wide 
to  40  feet  wide  and  from  two  feet  deep 
to  10  feet  deep,  depending  on  the  stream 
bottom  composition  and  the  current. 
Don’t  think  that  only  a big  eddy  produces 
big  bass.  I have  caught  many  huge 
smallmouth  bass  in  eddies  hardly  any 
larger  than  they  were. 

A Crazy  Crawler  is  an  excellent  plug 
to  use  in  these  eddies.  If  they  are  six  or 
eight  feet  deep  this  plug  is  capable  of 
creating  a lot  of  commotion  to  bring  the 
bass  up.  If  the  water  is  only  several  feet 
deep  the  Crazy  Crawler  can  be  made  to 
produce  an  enticing  action  with  very 
little  movement. 

Deer  hair  bugs  on  a size  6 or  10  stinger 
hook  do  well  for  fly  fishermen  in  these 
eddies.  Due  to  the  style  of  wings  on  the 
bug,  it  looks  like  a big  mouthful  to  the 
smallmouth,  but  it  casts  well  with  con- 
ventional bass  fly  rods.  Its  soft  hackle 
comes  alive  on  the  surface  with  the 
slightest  movement  and  the  bass  can 
hardly  resist  it.  If  more  action  is  needed 
to  bring  the  smallmouth  up  from  deep 
water,  I simply  give  a few  sharp  strips 
with  my  line  hand. 

Gravel  bars 

Working  down  the  river  you  see  a 
gravel  bar  sloping  from  the  bank  out  in- 
to the  river.  Right  against  the  bank  the 
water  is  only  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
but  it  reaches  four  feet  deep  just  20  feet 
out  in  the  river.  This  is  the  dinner  table 
and  the  bass  know  it. 


Above  are  the  author’s  choices  for  fly  rod  and  spinning  tackle  topwater  offerings. 
Surface  fishing  is  exciting,  but  for  smallmouth  bass  in  many  situations  topwater  tac- 
tics may  be  the  most  productive. 
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The  shallow  gravel  bars  close  to  the 
bank  are  loaded  with  minnows,  and 
although  no  self-respecting  smallmouth 
would  stay  very  long  in  water  not  deep 
enough  to  cover  his  dorsal  fin,  he’ll  move 
out  there  after  the  minnows  when  he 
gets  hungry. 

You  are  alerted  to  his  presence  in  these 
shallows  by  the  commotion  the  minnows 
make  in  their  flight  to  get  away  from  him. 
I call  this  simply  “the  chase.”  The  instant 
you  see  or  hear  a chase  you  should 
quickly  get  a cast  out  in  front  of  the  rac- 
ing minnows  and  retrieve  your  lure 
perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  bass.  You 
seldom  see  the  bass,  but  his  course  is 
easy  to  follow  by  watching  the  escap- 
ing minnows. 

A Lucky  13  is  a good  plug  to  use  when 
fishing  a “chase.”  I like  to  bring  this 
back  in  one-foot  jerks  right  in  front  of  the 
minnows,  working  it  out  to  about  10  feet 
on  my  side  of  the  action.  If  this  does  not 
bring  a strike,  I quickly  crank  it  in  the 
rest  of  the  way  and  cast  it  into  the  same 
area  again. 

This  is  one  place  I really  prefer  a fly 
rod  over  a spinning  rod.  I can  work  a size 
4 bass  bug  in  front  of  bass  for  several  feet 
and  quickly  pick  it  up  once  it  is  out  of 
the  action  area  and  recast  it  back  into  his 
path  in  several  seconds. 

Grass  beds 

Much  about  gravel  bars  applies  to  grass 
beds,  but  their  value  goes  even  beyond 
that.  Grass  beds  are  loaded  with  aquatic 
insects,  which,  in  their  own  right,  attract 
smallmouth  bass.  But  these  insects  also 
attract  large  numbers  of  minnows.  This 
water  is  usually  deeper  than  the  feather- 
edged  gravel  bars,  so  the  bass  are  quite 
comfortable  when  feeding  here  for 
long  periods. 

I get  my  best  results  from  grass  beds 
by  staying  about  50  or  60  feet  out  in  the 
river  away  from  them.  I use  a floating 
silver  Rapala  or  Rebel  strictly  as  a sur- 
face lure  around  these  grass  beds.  From 
a slightly  upstream  position,  but  well  out 
in  the  river,  I make  casts  in  close  to  the 
grass  and  let  the  plug  lie  motionless  for 
about  30  seconds.  If  this  tactic  does  not 
bring  a strike,  I jiggle  it  gently  with  very 
little  forward  movement.  If  I still  haven’t 
gotten  a strike,  I dart  the  Rapala  forward 
about  a foot  and  then  let  it  lie  still  on  the 
surface.  One  of  these  three  plug  actions 
usually  does  the  job. 

There  is  excellent  justification  for  us- 
ing these  specific  plugs  in  this  manner 
around  grass  beds.  The  many  silver-sided 
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minnows  here  are  very  well-matched 
with  these  plugs  and  the  smallmouth  are 
either  in  the  grass  or  very  close  by.  Thus, 
strive  for  all  the  plug  appeal  you  can 
create  close  to  the  grass  rather  than  sim- 
ply making  the  cast  and  quickly  crank- 
ing the  plug  out  into  open  water. 

Fly  rodders  do  well  with  the  Dalhberg 
Diving  Minnows  around  these  grass  beds 
fished  in  much  the  same  way  the  Rapala 
is  fished.  Deer  hair  frogs  are  also  good 
here.  I like  a frog  that  has  plenty  of  wig- 
gling or  kicking  action  in  its  legs.  This 
lets  me  produce  an  action  like  a living 
creature  without  having  to  move  the  frog 
and  apply  a delicate  bouncing  action  to 
it  with  my  line  hand  by  moving  the  line 
just  inches. 

It  is  always  better  to  impart  the  action 
to  any  surface  bug  with  the  line  hand  than 
with  the  fly  rod.  This  gives  you  better 
control  of  the  bug  action  and  enables  you 
to  strike  the  fish  with  both  the  full  rod 
and  line  hand  when  needed. 

Out  in  mid-pool  the  water  is  about  five 
feet  deep  and  there  are  several  card  table 
size  boulders  on  the  bottom  that  could  be 
home  for  some  nice  smallmouths.  The 
problem  is  just  how  to  get  them  up  to 
your  lures. 

The  best  way  I’ve  found  to  accomplish 


this  is  to  use  something  that  creates  a lot 
of  commotion  and  attracts  their  atten- 
tion. Two  of  the  best  lures  I’ve  found  for 
this  are  the  Jitterbug  for  spinfishermen 
and  a cupped-face  popping  bug  for  the 
fly  rodder. 

When  using  both  these  lures  over  deep 
water,  I get  my  best  results  with  a firm 
ripping  retrieve  with  two-foot-long  jerks 
interrupted  by  5-second  to  20-second 
pauses.  I use  this  retrieve  with  slight 
variations  for  about  half  an  hour  over 
deep  water,  but  if  I can’t  get  them  up  and 
still  want  to  fish  on  top,  I move  to 
shallower  water. 

Against  the  far  bank  the  water  is  about 
three  feet  deep.  There  is  a huge  oak  tree 
lying  in  the  water  with  part  of  its  limbs 
still  intact.  Smallmouth  prefer  shade 
any  time  they  can  find  it,  especially 
if  there  is  adequate  desirable  food 
around.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  type 
of  small  land-borne  animal  or  insect  that 
smallmouth  will  not  eat,  and  this  is  a 
perfect  setup  for  mice,  frogs,  moths, 
grasshoppers  and  many  other  food  forms 
to  find  their  way  onto  the  bass’s 
dinner  table. 

You  want  lures  and  bugs  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  bass  without  much  ac- 
tion. The  more  you  retrieve  these  lures, 
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the  more  you  pull  them  away  from  this 
feeding  station. 

One  of  the  best  plugs  I’ve  found  for 
this  spot  is  a Hula  Popper.  I let  it  lie 
still  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  water 
and  then  pop  it  or  wiggle  it  to  move  its 
tail,  or  dart  it,  whichever  seems  to  be  the 
most  productive. 

Fly  rodders  do  well  here  with  deer  hair 
mice,  frogs,  moths,  crickets,  and  grass- 
hoppers all  in  sizes  4,  6,  and  8.  Remem- 
ber that  these  offerings  are  not  trout-size 
flies  and  you  must  adjust  your  leaders  ac- 
cordingly. Size  Ox  will  turn  over  the 
larger  sizes  best,  and  you  can  go  down 
to  2x  on  the  smaller  bugs  if  you  like. 

I would  never  recommend  going  finer 
than  3x  with  any  bass  bugs.  The  bass 
don’t  demand  it  so  why  complicate 
casting  and  hooking  problems  if  you  do 
not  have  to?  I do,  however,  often  use 
leaders  12  feet  long  to  prevent  the  fly  line 
from  frightening  the  smallmouth.  A well- 
designed  12-foot  smallmouth  leader  casts 
just  as  easily  as  a shorter  one  and  it  will 
take  a lot  more  fish. 

Ledges 

About  three-fourths  of  the  way  down 
the  pool  there  are  several  narrow  ledges 
running  across  the  river  perpendicular  to 


the  current  that  come  almost  to  the  sur- 
face. They  are  about  10  feet  apart  and  the 
water  in  between  them  is  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  There  are  many  well-protected 
homes  for  smallmouth  between  these 
ledges  and  although  this  may  not  be  their 
primary  feeding  area  they  are  quite  will- 
ing to  strike  if  you  present  your  offerings 
in  a convincing  manner. 

This  is  a perfect  setup  for  fly  fishing. 
I love  to  work  oversized  hackled, 
skatable  ties  across  these  pockets.  I start 
about  30  feet  above  the  deep  cut  and  cast 
the  fly  down  and  across  it;  the  instant  the 
fly  touches  the  water  I raise  the  rod  tip 
high  in  front  of  me  and  with  a stiff  arm 
start  skating  the  fly  across  the  surface. 

This  produces  some  violent  strikes  and 
for  some  reason  it  often  attracts 
smallmouth  bass  that  ignore  conventional 
presentations. 

When  working  with  a spinning  or 
casting  outfit  I do  this  same  thing  with 
a Crazy  Crawler  or  a Tiny  Torpedo. 

These  deep  cuts  between  the  ledges 
produce  some  fast  action  very  late  in  the 
evening  and  at  night.  If  you  get  an  ex- 
plosive rise  here  but  fail  to  hook  the  fish, 
just  rest  him  a few  minutes  and  then  go 
back  to  him  with  a slightly  slower  action. 
In  many  cases  you  will  take  him. 


Before  you  leave  this  pool  to  go 
downstream,  there  is  one  more  area  to 
cover.  Often,  especially  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  it  will 
provide  the  best  fishing  of  the  whole 
pool.  This  is  because  the  long  shallow 
tails  of  the  pools  are  loaded  with  food  and 
the  bass  move  down  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  often  spooky  in 
the  shallows,  so  I like  systematically  to 
cover  these  areas  with  long  casts  using 
lures  with  gentle  actions.  Rapalas  and 
Rebels  work  well  here,  but  I use  them  as 
surface  lures  making  them  act  like  injured 
minnows  wiggling  and  flopping  on  the 
surface.  To  achieve  this  I cast  them  up 
or  up  and  across-stream  and  retrieve 
them  very,  very  slowly  with  many 
pauses.  You  have  to  reel  in  the  line  fast 
enough  to  keep  a tight  line  on  the  plug 
so  that  you  can  hook  the  bass  on  the 
strike,  but  don’t  move  the  plug  much. 

When  I’m  using  my  fly  rod  I go  for 
poppers  or  a deer  hair  moth  in  these  pool 
tails  and  fish  them  the  same  ways  I fish 
a floating  Rapala. 

With  either  a plug  or  a bug,  surface 
fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  is  enjoyable, 
exciting  and  productive;  that’s  awfully 
hard  to  beat!  [77] 
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An  Hour  from 

Altoona 


by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


The  author  with  a typical  Tipton  Run  native  brook  trout  just  before  releasing  it. 
There's  plenty  of  Class  A wild  trout  water  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  Altoona. 


photos  by  the  author 


Kevin  Hanlon  of  Altoona  tries  his  luck  fishing  bait  downstream  in  a pocket  of 
scenic  Little  Bald  Eagle  Creek  near  Tyrone. 


Ageless  entertainer  George  Burns 
put  Altoona  on  the  map  with  a 
line  he  often  used  after  one  of  his 
jokes  bombed.  “Well,  they  still  love  me 
in  Altoona,”  he  would  say,  playing  on  the 
unsophisticated,  small-town  image  this 
city  of  52,000  enjoys. 

Relatively  isolated  in  the  folds  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  almost  midway 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg,  Al- 
toonans  do  love  Burns.  So  much  so  that 
he  agreed  to  make  a cameo  appearance 
in  a video  the  city  fathers  recently  pro- 
duced to  attract  new  business  and 
industry. 

Prominently  mentioned  in  that  movie 
about  the  good  things  the  Altoona  area 
has  to  offer  is  excellent  trout  fishing.  And 
rightfully  so.  Within  an  hour’s  drive  of 
the  city  a wonderful  variety  of  angling  op- 
portunities exists,  from  baitfishing  for 
native  brookies  in  sparkling  mountain 
streams  to  trolling  spinners  for  big  rain- 
bows in  a lake  to  casting  classic  dry  flies 
over  wary  browns  in  a limestone  run. 

The  Fish  Commission  stocks  trout  in 
more  than  75  waters  in  Blair,  Bedford, 
Cambria,  Centre  and  Huntingdon  coun- 
ties, so  a complete  listing  of  all  the  fishing 
available  would  be  clumsy.  Some  waters, 
like  the  Little  Juniata  River,  Spruce  Creek 
and  Spring  Creek,  are  so  excellent  that 
they  deserve  more  attention  than  can  be 
given  here.  But  10  waters  within  an  hour’s 
drive  of  Altoona  stand  out. 

Canoe  Creek,  Canoe  Lake 

Canoe  Creek  crosses  Route  22  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Hollidaysburg.  Less 
than  a mile  north  of  the  highway  is 
155-acre  Canoe  Lake.  Last  spring,  the 
Fish  Commission  planted  trout  there 
preseason  and  inseason.  A boat  launching 
ramp  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
manmade  impoundment  and  boats  can  be 
rented  near  the  swimming  area.  You’ll 
find  another  ramp  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake. 

Although  Canoe  Lake  receives  heavy 
fishing  pressure,  especially  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  a nice  place  to  spend  a quiet 
afternoon  with  your  family.  Most  anglers 
seem  to  be  able  to  land  a few  Canoe  Lake 
rainbows  using  baits  like  worms,  salmon 
eggs,  corn  and  small,  colored 
marshmallows. 

For  the  more  adventurous  souls,  Canoe 
Creek  is  also  heavily  stocked  with  browns 
and  rainbows  both  above  and  below  the 
lake.  Originating  in  the  midst  of  rugged 
State  Gamelands  166,  the  stream  flows 
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south,  meandering  through  a series  of 
swampy  beaver  dams.  The  active  beavers 
have  created  ideal  habitat  for  wood  ducks 
and  colorful  songbirds.  Whitetail  deer 
abound. 

Native  brook  trout  still  thrive  in  the 
headwaters.  To  reach  them  you  have  to 
hike  several  miles  up  a closed  gamelands 
road,  but  it’s  worth  the  walk.  To  reach  the 
gameland,  turn  off  Route  22  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  and  take  Township 
Road  07021  until  you  see  a gate. 

Several  stream  improvement  devices 
constructed  by  the  Blair  County  Chapter 
of  Trout  Unlimited  just  above  the  lake  and 
a quarter-mile  below  the  breast  of  the  dam 
provide  good  fishing  with  easy  access. 

(Little)  Bald  Eagle  Creek 

With  its  headwaters  in  Centre  County, 
this  small  freestone  stream  flows  south  in- 
to Blair  County  where  it  is  stocked  with 
browns  and  rainbows  from  the  county  line 
to  the  dam  at  Tyrone’s  Westvaco  Paper- 
mill,  a distance  of  nearly  seven  miles. 
There  is  some  brown  trout  reproduction 
in  the  upper  reaches. 

This  stream  is  often  called  the  “Little 
Bald  Eagle”  by  locals  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  Centre  County  stream  of 
the  same  name.  It  features  excellent  water 
quality  and  empties  into  the  Little  Juniata. 
Fly  fishermen  favor  it  for  its  exceptional 
diversity  of  aquatic  insect  life  and  nice 
scenery. 

To  reach  a beautiful  stretch  in  an  area 
known  as  the  “Papermill  Woods,”  take 
old  Route  220  north  from  Tyrone  three 
miles  until  you  see  an  arched,  concrete 
bridge  over  the  stream.  Turn  left  just 
before  crossing  the  bridge,  go  about  100 
feet  and  turn  right  onto  a gravel  road  that 
parallels  the  railroad  tracks.  Watch  for  a 
dirt  road  on  the  right  a half-mile  or  so 
ahead  that  will  take  you  to  the  stream. 

Yellow  Creek 

Originating  near  Woodbury  in  northern 
Bedford  County,  Yellow  Creek  flows 
south  through  flat,  fertile  farmland  to 
Loysburg,  where  it  widens  and  its  descent 
steepens.  A limestone-influenced  stream 
with  high  productivity  and  heavy  hatches 
of  aquatic  insects,  Yellow  Creek  has  the 
riffle  and  bottom  cobbles  of  a freestoner. 

The  Fish  Commission  stocks  10  miles 
with  browns  and  rainbows  from  Loysburg 
to  the  mouth  of  Hopewell  where  it  joins 
the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
A one-mile-long  stretch  has  been  set  aside 
for  delayed  harvest,  fly  fishing  only.  It  can 
be  reached  by  turning  off  Route  36  at  the 


Ron  Schmittle  of  Altoona  poses  with  a 
foot-long  brook  trout  that  took  a dry 
fly  on  Chest  Creek,  not  far  from  Pat- 
ton in  Cambria  County. 


New  Frontier  Restaurant  just  east  of 
Loysburg  on  Township  Route  05108. 

Drive  2.2  miles  over  this  narrow,  wind- 
ing road  until  you  reach  a bridge  over 
Yellow  Creek.  Park  along  the  road  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge  and  walk 
upstream  125  yards  or  so  until  you  cross 
tiny  Maple  Creek  (better  known  as  Jacks 
Run).  Special  regulations  prevail  from 
there  upstream  to  Red  Bank  Hill.  The 
fishing  is  excellent  year-round.  White 
marabou  streamers  and  wooly  buggers  are 
usually  a good  bet  when  no  trout  are 
rising. 

Route  36  parallels  Yellow  Creek  for 
more  than  a mile  east  of  Loysburg,  pro- 
viding easy  access  to  some  deep  holes  and 
boulder-strewn  riffles.  Although  this  sec- 
tion is  heavily  fished,  it  annually  gives  up 
some  big  fish.  Route  26  also  borders  the 
stream  near  Hopewell,  another  good 
place  to  try. 

Much  of  the  land  upstream,  around  the 
village  of  Waterside,  has  been  posted  and 
stocking  discontinued  in  recent  years.  But 
the  fish  remain  and  some  farmers  will 
allow  a courteous,  solitary  angler  on  their 
property  if  asked. 


(Big)  Bald  Eagle  Creek 

Some  27  miles  of  this  gently  falling 
Centre  County  stream  are  heavily  stocked 
with  browns  and  rainbows  from  the 
mouth  at  Spring  Creek  near  Milesburg  to 
the  village  of  Hanna  above  Port  Matilda. 
More  than  15,000  trout  were  planted  in 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  preseason  in  1987,  with 
another  14,600  stocked  inseason. 

Although  the  stream,  which  flows 
through  a wide,  largely  rural  valley, 
receives  considerable  fishing  pressure, 
there  is  room  for  anglers  to  spread  out. 
Conrail’s  Bald  Eagle  Branch  Line  close- 
ly parallels  the  stream  for  its  length.  Easy 
access  is  also  provided  by  Route  220, 
which  often  runs  in  sight  of  the  creek. 

Virtually  all  the  stocked  water  is  pro- 
ductive, and  a fisherman  can  often  find 
himself  alone  on  the  Bald  Eagle  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer— there’s  that 
much  water  to  cover.  But  the  stream  is 
rather  narrow  above  Port  Matilda.  One  of 
the  best  stretches  is  between  Martha  Fur- 
nace and  Julian,  where  Williams,  Mud 
Lick  and  Laurel  runs  empty  in. 

Fishermen  on  the  Bald  Eagle  in  the  late 
summer  may  be  pleasantly  surprised  to 
catch  a stringer  full  of  legal-sized 
smallmouth  bass.  They  seem  to  start  hit- 
ting about  the  time  trout  action  tapers  off. 
The  bronzebacks  don’t  run  big,  but  they 
seem  plentiful. 

Chest  Creek 

Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties,  with 
their  unfortunate  legacy  of  careless  coal 
mining,  are  never  mentioned  as  meccas 
for  trout  fishing,  although  a few  streams 
have  survived  with  little  or  no  degrada- 
tion. One  of  the  most  notable  is  Chest 
Creek,  which  flows  into  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Mahaffey. 

There  are  native  brook  trout  in  the 
headwaters.  The  Fish  Commission  last 
spring  stocked  over  30  miles  of  Chest 
Creek  wih  14,500  browns,  rainbows  and 
brookies  preseason,  with  a similar 
number  planted  inseason.  It’s  strictly  a 
put-and-take  fishery,  but  easy  access  and 
sheer  numbers  of  trout  available  make 
Chest  Creek  an  enjoyable  stream  to  fish. 

The  most  trout  are  stocked  between 
Westover  and  North  Camp  Run.  But  the 
best  stretch  is  between  Patton  and  the 
county  line,  where  the  gradient  is  steeper, 
where  there  are  more  riffles  and  where 
the  scenery  is  prettier.  The  water  from 
Garway  to  Westover  is  also  very  good, 
with  some  big  boulders  in  the  stream 
creating  trout  cover. 
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fishing  is  pretty  decent  between  Bradley 
Junction  and  Eckenrode  Mill. 


Frankstown  Branch, 

Juniata  River 

This  stream  is  perhaps  the  most  under- 
rated trout  water  in  Blair  County.  This 
medium-sized  freestone  stream,  which 
seems  to  hold  over  some  big  brown  trout 
year  after  year,  is  stocked  with  browns 
and  rainbows  over  seven  miles  between 
Leamersville  and  Sproul.  Route  220  runs 
near  the  Frankstown  Branch  for  the  en- 
tire distance,  offering  convenient  access. 

Two  places  to  try  are  just  downstream 
from  where  South  Poplar  Run,  another 
stocked  stream,  empties  in,  and  around 
the  old  brick  factory  near  Claysburg.  The 
water  between  Lick  Hollow  and  Paw  Paw 
runs  can  be  especially  productive.  The 
Frankstown  Branch  seems  to  be  very 
popular  with  baitfishermen,  particularly 
those  who  prefer  to  use  salmon  eggs 
for  rainbows. 


Piney  Creek 

A gem  of  a little  brown  trout  stream 
nestled  in  the  farmlands  of  southeastern 
Blair  County,  Piney  Creek  flows  through 
limestone  geology  which  makes  the  water 
extremely  productive— so  much  so  that 
Piney  Creek  was  nearly  declared  Class  A 
wild  trout  water  back  in  the  early  1980s 
when  the  Fish  Commission  initiated 
Operation  FUTURE. 

Only  brown  trout  are  stocked  over  six 
miles  from  Poverty  Hollow  Run  to  the 
mouth  in  deference  to  the  naturally 
reproducing  wild  brown  trout  population 
the  stream  shelters. 

Piney  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River 
near  Gannister,  is  difficult  to  fish  because 
of  brush-lined  banks,  but  it  holds  some 
trout  that  make  the  effort  worthwhile. 

To  reach  the  stream,  take  Route  866 


south  from  Williamsburg,  or  turn  off 
Route  866  north  of  Williamsburg  onto 
Township  Route  07061,  which  parallels 
Piney  Creek  for  more  than  a mile. 

Tipton  Run,  Clover  Creek 

If  it’s  wild  trout  you  seek  in  streams  that 
are  seldom  fished,  there  are  two  water- 
ways not  far  from  Altoona  that  offer 
outstanding  angling.  Both  have  been 
designated  Class  A wild  trout  waters  by 
the  Fish  Commission  and  are  no  longer 
stocked.  Both  have  reproducing  popula- 
tions of  brown  trout,  but  that’s  where  the 
similarity  ends. 

Tipton  Run,  which  empties  into  the 
Little  Juniata  River,  can  be  reached  by 
taking  Route  220  to  Tipton,  and  turning 
onto  Route  859.  A pure  freestone  brook 
with  a steep  gradient,  Tipton  Run  tumbles 
close  to  the  road  in  several  areas.  Watch 
for  it  as  you  climb  the  mountain.  Park- 
ing spaces  can  be  found  along  Route  859 
in  many  places. 

A 45-acre  drinking  water  reservoir  is 
situated  about  four  miles  above  Tipton. 
You’ll  find  wild  brown  trout  below  the 
dam,  and  native  brook  trout  above  and 
below  the  dam.  This  is  wild,  beautiful 
country,  with  thick  growths  of  rhododen- 
dron. Watch  for  snakes  in  late  summer. 

By  contrast,  the  lower  six  miles  of 
Clover  Creek  is  a limestone-influenced 
meadow  stream,  flowing  lazily  through 
mostly  flat,  rich  farmland.  It  holds  some 
big  fish.  The  best  way  to  get  there  is  to 
take  Township  Route  07051  from 
Williamsburg  to  Larke,  about  five  miles. 

The  lower  6 miles  of  Clover  Creek  pro- 
vide fine  fishing.  The  upper  12  miles  are 
stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
receive  much  heavier  fishing  pressure. 
Most  of  the  land  is  privately  owned,  but 
the  farmers  are  generous  enough  to  per- 
mit fishermen  access.  It’s  always  a good 
idea  to  ask  their  permission  before  start- 
ing to  fish. 

Remember:  Whether  it’s  Tipton  Run  or 
lower  Clover  Creek,  the  trout  you  catch 
are  wild.  Consider  releasing  most  of 
them  unharmed  to  preserve  the 
valuable  resource.  rm 
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by  Steve  Ulsh 


Panfish  MIX-UP 

Unscramble  the  mixed-up  letters  to  make 
name  of  a panfish  found  in  Pennsylvania. 


1.  WTHIE  SBAS 


2.  YWEOLL  PECHR 


5.  DKPSEIMUPNE 


3.  CBAKL  PCPRIAE 

Summer  Panfish— 


Lots  of  Fun! 


In  summer  many  people  flock  to  Pennsylvania 
lakes  and  streams  in  search  of  trout,  but  there  is 
another  group  of  fishes  that  provides  great 
angling  fun  as  well  as  a tasty  meal.  These  are 
the  panfishes. 

Bluegills,  pumpkinseeds,  crappies,  rock  bass, 
bullheads  and  yellow  perch  are  the  most  com- 
mon types  of  panfish  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  some  others,  such  as  the  redbreast, 
warmouth,  and  green  sunfish,  but  they  usually 
are  not  found  in  large  numbers. 

The  term  “panfish”  is  given  to  these  fish 
because  they  do  not  get  as  large  as  some  of  the 
gamefishes  and  they  can  be  cooked  easily  in  a 
small  pan.  Most  of  them  average  under  10  inches 
in  length,  but  if  they  are  not  crowded  and  have  a 
good  food  supply,  they  can  reach  larger  sizes. 

Panfish  are  not  as  picky  about  their  food  as 
trout  usually  are.  They  will  bite  on  many  different 
kinds  of  lures  and  bait.  Probably  the  most  com- 
mon live  bait  for  panfish  is  the  earthworm.  Other 
good  live  baits  are  grubs,  crickets,  grasshoppers 
and  small  minnows.  Some  good  artificial  lures 
are  small  wet  flies  and  nymphs,  popping  bugs, 
spinners,  sponge  bugs,  jibs  and  plugs. 

Panfish  are  usually  found  in  groups  or  schools 
and  when  you  catch  one,  there  are  usually  more 
nearby.  Most  of  the  panfishes  are  very  easy  to 
i catch  when  they  are  spawning  because  they  will 
bite  at  anything  that  gets  near  their  nesting 
f places. 


4.  LLBGEIU 

Answers  to  Panfish  Mix-up  9\qq bio  to6\(J  £ 
seed  9l\rt\N  .V  \\\§9u\d  > 

rto-\9q  'wo\\9\  .S  b99en\rtqmuq  £ 

Perch  usually  like  murky  water.  They  like 
deeper  water  during  the  day  but  can  be  found  in 
the  shallows  in  early  morning  and  evening.  They, 
like  other  panfishes,  like  cover.  This  is  because 
big  gamefish  such  a bass,  pickerel,  pike  and 
walleye  like  them  for  a snack.  Sunfish  are  like 
bass.  They  can  be  found  in  water  from  a foot 
deep  to  sometimes  15  feet  or  more.  This 
depends  on  water  temperatures.  The  warmer  the 
temperature,  the  shallower  the  water.  Crappies 
usually  like  to  live  in  holes,  weed  beds,  or 
around  the  limbs  of  sunken  trees.  When  they 
spawn  they  can  be  found  in  very  shallow  water. 

Fishing  slowly  and  carefully  are  the  best  ways 
to  catch  panfish.  For  one  thing,  they  are  easily 
frightened  by  a quick  movement  or  sudden 
sounds,  so  do  not  make  a lot  of  noise.  Also,  they 
are  not  fast  swimmers.  If  you  pull  your  line  or 
bait  faster  than  they  want  to  swim,  you  will  not 
catch  many  fish.  Perch  are  sometimes  different. 
Panfish  do  not  have  plug-size  mouths.  You  can 
just  barely  get  the  tip  of  your  little  finger  into 
their  mouths.  Crappies  have  the  largest  mouths 
of  all  panfishes. 

Panfish  are  very  tasty  and  good  for  you.  Fish 
are  a good  source  of  protein  and  they  contain 
very  little  fat.  They  can  be  prepared  and  cooked 
in  many  different  ways,  but  probably  the  most 
common  is  filleting  and  frying  them  in  a batter 
made  from  pancake  mix  or  bread  crumbs. 

Visit  a lake  near  your  home  and  try  for  some 
panfish  this  summer.  Use  the  baits  and  methods 
we  suggested.  Chances  are  you  will  have  a nice 
batch  to  bring  home. 
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A Life  Preserver 

in  Your  Trunk 

by  Sue  Gerard 


You’re  getting  tackle  out  of  the  trunk 
of  your  car  when  a woman  screams, 
“Help!  Somebody  do  something!  That 
man’s  drowning!’’ 

It  seems  ages  before  you  can  get  the 
spare  wheel  out.  You  throw  things  out  of 
the  trunk,  get  the  wrench,  take  off  the  nut, 
and  lift  out  the  heavy  wheel.  You  roll  it 
and  run,  guiding  it  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
on  into  the  water.  You  swim  and  push  the 
spare  wheel  out  toward  the  troubled 
swimmer. 

“Hang  in  there,  fellow,”  you  call  as 
you  come  closer.  Finally,  you  push  the 
wheel  toward  him.  He  grabs  it  and  almost 
collapses  as  he  gasps  for  breath.  You  grab 
his  arm  and  hold  him  so  he  won’t  let  go 
of  the  tire.  No  need  to  hurry.  Let  him  rest. 
Tell  him  he’s  O.K.  In  a few  minutes  he’s 
getting  stronger. 

A human  being  who  surely  would  have 
died  is  alive  because  you  knew  how  to  use 
the  “life  preserver”  that’s  in  the  trunk  of 
your  car.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  You  were 
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protected  by  keeping  the  tire  between  you 
and  the  victim,  and  with  the  tire’s  great 
buoyancy  you  were  supported;  you  simply 
pushed  a spare  tire  and  wheel  through  the 
water.  And  you  saved  a life! 

Within  the  next  year  hundreds  of  per- 
sons will  drown  in  situations  such  as  the 
one  above.  More  than  7,000  people  will 
die  from  suffocation  under  water  this 
year.  Maybe  you’ll  be  able  to  save 
someone— maybe  someone  precious  to 
you?  Why  is  the  spare  wheel  such  a great 
life  preserver? 

•Almost  every  car  has  an  aired-up  spare 
tire  (It’s  the  air  that  makes  the  thing  float), 
and  there’s  often  a car  near  the  scene  of 
a near-drowning. 

•Even  poor  swimmers  can  push  the  wheel 
out  to  someone  in  trouble. 

•The  rescuer  is  in  no  danger;  the  victim 
grabs  the  wheel  if  he  is  conscious. 

•An  unconscious  victim  can  be  pulled  to 
the  wheel,  rolled  to  his  back  and  be  given 
mouth-to-mouth  breathing  by  the  rescuer 


(who  hooks  his  elbow  over  the  wheel  for 
support). 

•Several  persons  can  be  rescued  at  one 
time  (as  in  boating  accidents)  because  the 
wheel  floats  well  enough  to  support  all 
who  hold  on  to  it. 

Wherever  you  fish,  swim  or  boat- 
river,  pond,  or  lake— the  life  preserver  in 
the  trunk  of  your  car  is  ready,  unless  it’s 
flat. 

If  you’ve  never  seen  a heavy  spare 
wheel  float  you’ll  be  surprised.  Try  it. 
You’ll  have  great  fun  playing  with  it  in 
the  water.  An  average  person  can’t  push 
it  to  the  bottom  in  a chest-deep  stream. 
But  beware — if  you’re  able  to  push  it 
down  under  the  water,  don’t  release  it 
suddenly  because  it  might  bound  up  fast 
and  bang  you  on  the  head. 

Practice  imaginary  rescues.  In  pretend- 
ing, do  not  use  the  word  ‘ ‘help.  ” It’s 
reserved  for  real  emergencies. 


illustration — Ted  Walke 


shut  with  the  fingers  of  the  arm  that’s 
hanging  on  to  the  wheel.  Tilt  his  head  far 
back;  put  the  thumb  of  your  free  hand  in 
his  mouth  in  order  to  pull  the  lower  jaw 
forward  (to  open  his  breathing  passage). 
Now  cover  his  entire  mouth  (and  your 
thumb)  with  your  mouth  and  blow  (as  if 
inflating  a balloon).  As  you  blow,  watch 
for  his  chest  to  rise;  take  your  mouth  away 
so  the  air  can  come  out;  blow  again  as 
before.  Continue  blowing  12  times  a 
minute  until  he’s  breathing  on  his  own. 
(Contact  your  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  artificial  respiration.) 

If  you’re  a non-swimmer:  Practice 
wading  out  with  the  wheel  and 
carefully  shoving  it  to  the  tired  or 
exhausted  victim.  That  gives  you 
time  to  get  additional  help,  if 
necessary.  A few  encouraging 
words  and  a little  rest  may  then  allow  the 
victim  to  rescue  himself. 

Pass  the  word  to  fellow  anglers— and  to 


who’ll  listen— that  the  spare  wheel 
floats.  And  having  experienced  how  the 
thing  acts  in  the  water,  you’ll  not  panic 
if  you  hear  someone  scream,  “Help!  That 
man’s  drowning.  [pa] 


Practice  these  rescues 

For  a tired  swimmer:  Swim  out  with 
the  wheel,  extend  it  to  the  swimmer,  stay- 
ing behind  the  wheel  so  that  he  can’t  grab 
you.  Try  various  ways  to  swim  while  pull- 
ing the  wheel  and  its  passenger. 

For  an  exhausted  swimmer:  For  the 
victim  who  is  breathing  but  too  weak  to 
hold  on,  cross  his  arms  and  hold  his  wrists 
on  the  wheel  as  you  both  rest.  Reassure 
him  and  signal  for  a boat  to  pick  you  up. 
If  you  must  swim  in,  keep  holding  him 
as  you  swim  to  safety  using  only  one  arm 
and  your  legs.  Rest  when  you’re  tired  and 
then  proceed. 

For  an  unconscious  person:  If  he’s 
breathing,  hold  his  wrists  and  swim  as 
above. 

If  the  person  is  not  breathing:  Sup- 
port yourself  by  holding  one  elbow  over 
the  wheel,  roll  the  person  to  his  back  with 
his  head  stretched  back  over  the  tire  as  his 
body  hangs  vertically  in  the  water. 

Tilt,  pull  and  blow.  Hold  his  nostrils 


’JsdWalkc 
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Using  these  ideas  could  make  your  system  work 
better  and  safer : 

Fast,  Safe 

Boat  Launching 

and 

Retrieving 


by  Art  Michaels 

At  a Susquehanna  River  ramp  I once 
watched  a guy  and  his  wife  try  to  retrieve 
a 16- foot  runabout  on  which  the  moor- 
ing line  gracefully  unraveled  off  the  bow 
deck  cleat  with  only  the  slightest  pull. 
The  guy,  who  wasn’t  wearing  a PFD, 
promptly  ran  off  the  dock  down  the  ramp 
right  into  the  water  to  save  his  boat, 
which  had  begun  to  drift  away  in  the  cur- 
rent. In  neck-deep  water  he  grasped  the 
gunwale  with  his  arms  held  high  and 
bobbed  his  way  to  the  dock. 

He  retrieved  the  boat,  but  for  him,  like 
some  others,  launching  and  retrieving  is 
an  ordeal  and  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
water  quickly  and  safely  is  a hit-or-miss 
proposition. 

Launching  and  retrieving  shouldn’t  be 
that  way.  Our  well-being  and  the  safety 
of  our  passengers  is  too  vital,  and  we 
have  too  much  money  invested  in  our  rigs 
to  let  luck  rule  our  launching  and  retriev- 
ing. In  addition,  while  we’re  using  the 
ramp,  others  are  waiting  to  launch  and 
retrieve.  For  these  reasons  launching  and 
retrieving  ought  to  be  quick  and  safe. 

In  everybody’s  launching  and  retriev- 
ing there’s  always  room  for  increased 
care  and  efficiency.  Here  are  ideas  on 
launching  and  retrieving  for  novice  trailer 
boatmen  as  well  as  seasoned  boaters.  All 
these  procedures  apply  to  my  16-foot 
aluminum  center  console  boat  with  a 65 
hp  outboard  engine,  but  you  can  adapt  the 
most  useful  ideas  to  your  system. 


Rigging,  derigging  areas 

First,  even  before  you  drive  your  rig 
to  a ramp,  consider  whether  or  not  the 
area  has  ample  rigging  and  derigging 
areas.  The  rigging  area  is  where  you 
prepare  your  boat  for  launching.  The 
derigging  area  is  the  place  where  you  get 
ready  for  the  road  again  and  tie  the  boat 
down  securely.  You’ll  find  these  areas  at 
most  ramps  so  that  boaters  don’t  have  to 
get  their  boats  ready  right  at  the  ramp. 
The  biggest  problem  that  using  these 
areas  solves  is  tying  up  the  ramp. 

Of  course,  if  the  launch  area  you  use 
has  no  such  places,  you  have  to  make  due 
with  the  parking  area. 

At  the  rigging  area,  remove  the  tie- 
downs and  load  your  gear  into  the  boat. 
I keep  the  winch  handle  in  my  car  except 
when  I’m  launching  and  retrieving, 
so  the  rigging  area  is  also  the  place 
where  I put  the  winch  crank  handle  back 
on  the  winch. 

Removing  the  winch  handle  except 
during  launching  and  retrieving  has  two 
advantages.  First,  the  winch  handle  could 
accidentally  loosen  the  winch  rope  or 
cable  while  in  transit,  and  second,  if  you 
find  it  missing  when  you’re  ready  to 
retrieve  your  boat,  you’ll  be  in  big  trou- 
ble. Furthermore,  at  home  I still  leave  it 
off.  With  kids  playing  in  the  yard,  I don’t 
want  idle  curious  hands  cranking  my 
trailer  winch  and  youngsters  sticking  their 
fingers  in  the  gear  teeth. 

After  launching  and  retrieving  the  boat, 
I lock  the  winch  handle  in  the  car  trunk. 
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On  the  left  is  an  eye-spliced  mooring 
line,  and  in  the  middle  is  another 
mooring  line  with  a loop  formed  by  a 
bowline.  Both  work  well.  On  the  right 
is  an  eye-spliced  mooring  line  proper- 
ly attached  to  a deck  cleat. 

Plug,  lights,  engine  tilt 

The  next  launch  procedure  I use  at  the 
rigging  area  is  to  be  sure  that  the  boat 
plug  is  in.  Always  check,  because  if  your 
boat’s  bilge  is  hidden  by  a deck,  you 
could  take  on  much  water  before  you 
realize  that  the  plug  isn’t  in. 

My  trailer  has  submersible  lights,  but 
I still  always  disconnect  the  lights  next 
as  part  of  my  rigging  procedure— a habit 
I acquired  with  my  former  rig,  which  did 
not  have  submersible  lights. 

If  your  trailer  has  submersible  lights, 
you  don’t  have  to  disconnect  them,  but 


it’s  still  a reasonable  precaution.  My 
lights  have  never  failed  while  trailering. 

After  I disconnect  the  lights,  I tilt  the 
engine  all  the  way  up  in  the  so-called 
trailering  position.  I drive  on  the  road 
with  the  engine  in  its  run  position,  but 
I place  the  tilt  pin  in  the  farthest  run  posi- 
tion from  the  transom  so  that  the  engine 
has  a little  more  than  a foot  of  clearance 
above  the  road. 

No  matter  how  steep  a ramp  might  be 
and  no  matter  how  deep  the  water  might 
be  right  at  a ramp,  I always  keep  the 
engine  way  up  until  the  boat  is  floating 
completely  off  the  trailer  at  the  dock. 
Depending  on  the  load,  I usually  place 
the  tilt  pin  in  its  closest  position  to  the 
transom  before  I back  the  trailer  into  the 
water.  I lower  the  engine  to  this  run  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  I board,  but  only  after  I’m 
sure  that  the  boat  stern  is  in  sufficiently 
deep  water. 


This  engine  procedure  ensures  that  my 
motor’s  prop  and  lower  unit  are  safe  from 
underwater  obstructions  and  shallow 
water  during  launching  and  retrieving. 

After  I check  the  plug  and  tilt  up  the 
engine  for  launch,  I tie  on  bow  and  stern 
mooring  lines.  The  lines  get  tied  to  the 
deck  cleats  on  the  side  of  the  boat  that 
faces  the  dock.  I place  fenders  (I  use 
three)  over  the  gunwale  just  before  I back 
the  trailer  into  the  water. 

Protecting  wheel  hubs,  bearings 

After  all  this  preparation,  I back  the 
trailer  down  the  ramp  into  the  water. 
However,  I always  stop  the  trailer  on  the 
ramp  when  the  water  level  rises  to  within 
about  two  inches  of  the  trailer  wheel 
hubs.  I never  submerge  the  wheel  hubs. 

In  most  cases,  you  have  plenty  of  water 
depth  to  launch  a boat  safely  with  the 
wheel  hubs  dry.  In  addition,  my  wheel 
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hubs  require  service  only  once  a year 
because  they  hardly  ever  get  wet.  I usual- 
ly replace  and  repack  the  wheel  bearings 
and  add  new  grease  to  the  bearing  pro- 
tectors as  part  of  my  boat’s  winterizing 
procedure. 

During  the  season,  spring-loaded  bear- 
ing protectors  prevent  much  water 
damage  by  gently  pressing  grease  onto 
the  bearings.  The  pressure  most  often 
locks  out  water  from  contacting  the  bear- 
ings, but  bearing  protectors  can’t  keep 
water  completely  out. 

Frequently  wetting  the  wheel  hubs  lets 
water  mix  with  the  grease.  Too  much 
water  on  the  bearings  causes  them  to 
overheat  because  of  friction,  and  trailer 
hubs  in  this  condition  can  create  so 
much  heat  that  the  hub  can  become 
welded  to  itself. 

Thus,  preventing  water  from  contact- 
ing the  bearings  is  an  important  con- 
sideration during  launch  and  retrieval,  so 
if  water  gets  into  the  hubs  during  the 
season,  I add  grease  on  the  spot  while  I’m 
at  the  derigging  area.  This  ploy  further 
protects  the  bearings. 

My  trailer  has  rollers,  so  after  I drive 
the  trailer  down  the  ramp,  all  that’s  re- 
quired to  get  the  boat  in  the  water  is  to 
remove  the  bow  clip  and  safety  chain  and 
nudge  the  boat  in  the  water  with  a gentle 
push  at  the  bow.  My  angling  partners 
hold  the  mooring  lines  from  the  dock  as 
I launch  the  craft. 

Retrieving 

Retrieving  the  boat  begins  while  you’re 
heading  in.  Put  away  all  equipment,  or 
at  least  make  certain  everything  is 
secured.  Disconnect  electronics  and  other 
gear  that  you’ll  remove  from  the  boat. 
When  you  know  which  side  of  the  dock 
you’ll  use,  put  out  the  fenders  and  tie  on 
the  mooring  lines  again. 

Be  sure  you  tie  on  mooring  lines  cor- 
rectly. One  way  to  accomplish  this  task 
is  to  form  a loop  in  the  line,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  about  the  distance  between 
the  tip  of  your  thumb  and  index  finger 
when  your  fingers  are  spread  open.  You 
may  want  to  use  a bowline  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  knot  is  simple  to  learn,  it 
won’t  slip,  and  it’s  a cinch  to  untie. 

Another  good  way  to  make  a loop  in 
a line,  especially  in  braided  line  like  I 
use,  is  to  make  an  eye  splice.  That’s 
neater  than  using  a bowline,  and  it’s  easy 
to  tie  with  5/ 16-inch-diameter  braided 
poly  rope.  All  you  do  is  measure  the  line 
for  the  loop  diameter  and  the  length  you 
want  to  run  back  through  the  line.  Then 


you  open  a spot  in  the  rope  with  a fid  and 
work  the  line  back  through  itself.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side,  I sent  about  15  inches 
of  line  back  through  itself. 

Now  you  have  a loop  in  the  cleat  end 
of  your  mooring  line,  made  either  with 
a splice  or  a bowline.  From  outside  the 
boat,  run  the  loop  between  the  cleat’s 
feet.  Then  wrap  the  loop  from  the  inside 
around  the  cleat  horns  and  pull  the  work- 
ing end  of  the  line  tight  in  a direction 
away  from  the  boat.  Presto!  Your  moor- 
ing line  is  securely  in  place. 

After  you  secure  your  equipment,  put 
the  fenders  in  place  and  tie  on  the 
mooring  lines,  you’re  ready  to  bring  your 
boat  in. 

Cleats  and  fenders 

Do  you  secure  mooring  lines  and 
fenders  together  in  your  boat  cleats?  You 
shouldn’t,  because  on  many  boats  deck 
cleats,  especially  at  the  bow,  aren’t  in  the 
best  spots  for  making  the  most  use 
of  fenders. 

Secure  only  the  mooring  lines  in  the 
cleats.  Attach  the  fenders  by  way  of 
fender  hooks  inside  or  atop  the  gunwale. 
Place  fenders  somewhat  more  amidships 
than  cleats,  depending  on  your  boat,  to 
serve  their  purpose.  Fender  hooks  are 
available  in  a variety  of  styles  and  sizes 
to  match  your  boat.  Check  marine  sup- 
ply stores  and  catalogs  for  fender  hooks. 

An  alternative  to  fender  hooks  is  to 
hang  the  fenders  from  deck  rails. 

As  soon  as  I’ve  maneuvered  the  boat 
next  to  the  dock,  one  of  my  fishing  part- 
ners jumps  out  onto  the  dock  and  holds 
the  boat,  tying  on  the  mooring  lines  to 
cleats  on  the  dock  with  appropriate 
lengths  of  line.  This  part  is  best  ac- 
complished with  two  figure-eight  cleat 
hitches  on  each  cleat. 

After  the  boat  is  docked,  I tilt  the  motor 
high  up  again  into  the  trailering  position, 
make  sure  that  all  battery-operated  items 
are  turned  off,  take  the  boat  ignition  keys, 
and  get  the  car.  Someone  always  stays 
with  the  boat  while  I’m  getting  the  car. 

When  I get  back  to  my  car  I put  on 
knee-high  rubber  boots  and  then  drive  the 
trailer  down  the  ramp  and  into  the  water. 

I drive  the  trailer  into  the  water  so  that 
the  trailer  hubs  remain  above  water,  as 
I do  for  launching. 

Then  I reattach  the  winch  handle  and 
walk  the  winch  rope  and  scissor  hook  to 
the  boat  bow  hook  and  secure  this  con- 
nection. I never  walk  on  the  trailer  frame 
out  to  the  boat  bow.  Too  many  people 
have  been  hurt  that  way.  I’ve  waltzed 


down  some  slippery  ramps  to  my  boat 
bow,  but  holding  onto  the  trailer  frame 
and  inching  down  a slick  ramp  is  still 
safer  than  doing  a balancing  act  on  the 
trailer  frame. 

As  a safety  precaution,  inspect  your 
winch  rope  or  cable  each  time  you 
retrieve.  If  it  shows  signs  of  fraying, 
replace  it  without  delay. 

Loading  the  boat 

When  I line  up  the  boat  bow  between 
the  first  few  sets  of  rollers,  I begin  crank- 
ing the  winch.  I make  sure  the  winch  line 
coils  evenly  on  the  drum,  and  I position 
the  line  so  that  when  I crank  the  bow  line 
snugly  against  the  bow  stop,  the  winch 
line  comes  off  the  center  of  the  drum. 
After  the  boat  is  on  the  trailer  all  the  way, 
I toss  the  mooring  lines  into  the  boat. 

If  I’m  retrieving  in  a river  where  a 
strong  current  or  a breeze  takes  the  boat 
stem  upstream  or  downstream,  I attach 
a long  stem  mooring  line  so  that  one  of 
my  partners  can  hold  the  boat  in  line  with 
the  trailer  from  the  dock  or  from  shore. 

When  the  boat  is  on  the  trailer,  I make 
sure  it’s  evenly  on  the  rollers.  Very  rare- 
ly has  it  been  necessary  to  refloat  the  boat 
to  bring  it  more  evenly  on  the  trailer 
rollers,  but  it  does  happen  occasionally. 
This  check  is  vital,  though,  so  it’s  a 
regular  part  of  my  retrieval  system. 

After  the  boat  is  on  the  trailer,  I crank 
the  winch  rope  tight,  attach  the  safety 
chain,  and  drive  immediately  to  the 
derigging  area. 

Never  rely  solely  on  your  bow  winch 
line  for  trailering.  In  addition  to  the 
winch  line  or  cable,  use  a safety  chain. 
If  the  winch  rope  fails,  the  safety  chain 
could  prevent  a serious  accident. 

At  the  derigging  area  I reconnect  the 
trailer  lights  and  test  them.  Then  I board 
the  boat  and  secure  all  gear  that  remains 
in  the  boat  and  put  everything  else  out 
that  goes  in  the  car.  To  ready  the  out- 
board engine  for  the  road  trip,  1 move  the 
engine  tilt  pin  to  the  farthest  position 
from  the  transom  and  lower  the  motor  to 
this  run  position. 

Then  I put  the  tie-downs  in  place  and 
the  whole  rig  gets  a final  check.  I look 
to  make  sure  that  no  gear  was  left  on  the 
ground  around  the  boat  or  car,  or  on  the 
boat  deck.  Then  I hit  the  road. 

Every  boater  wants  to  launch  and 
retrieve  his  boat  quickly,  safely,  and  ef- 
ficiently. However,  smart  trailer  boatmen 
continually  search  for  ways  to  accomplish 
this  task  better  and  better.  
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FAMILY 

FISHING 

IN 

THE 

YEAR 


by  Bill  Porter 


Eichinn  ^as  c^anse^ a bit  in 

riOlllliy  the  last  50  years.  No 
longer  are  there  set  seasons  by  the  calen- 
dar and  first  casts  by  the  clock.  Tradi- 
tional baits  and  lures  of  the  1980s  have 
pretty  much  been  replaced  with  in- 
novative refinements,  and  there  have  been 
some  other  changes  — both  subtle  and 
startling.  But  one  thing  hasn’t  changed 
—the  old  ways  are  still  retained— Dads  are 
still  encouraged  to  take  their  kids  fishing. 

Let’s  go  along.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  transport  and  the  equipment  takes 
virtually  no  space  at  all.  In  fact,  it  con- 
sists ot  some  oddly  shaped  recreational 
tokens  to  be  used  at  the  lake.  A dad  and 
his  son  are  ready  and  waiting  for  us. 

Now,  in  retrospect,  the  trip: 

Travel  to  the  lake  was  accomplished  by 
a 30-second  noiseless  ride  in  the  trackless 
metro  tube.  Arriving  at  the  octagon-shaped 
structure  four  stories  below  ground — 
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radiation  levels  at  the  surface  were  still  con- 
sidered unsafe— fishing  began. 

The  lake  inside  the  building  was  a 
masterful  three-dimensional  illusion,  and 
two  of  the  recreational  disks  were  needed 
for  the  indoctrination  session  for  father 
and  son  to  get  into  the  proper  frame  of 
mind.  Soft  breezes  and  pine-scented  air 
were  wafted  through  invisible  minute 
holes  in  the  electronically  manipulated 
sky.  Fish  Commission  personnel  from  the 
E & I Bureau  (Electrosynapshistro- 
hinosis  and  Immunization)  adjusted  the 
gear  and  administered  a mild  injection  in 
the  form  of  an  artificial  mosquito  bite  to 
lend  realism  to  the  lakeside  and  guarantee 
that  the  fishing  trip  would  go  off  as  pro- 
grammed without  a hitch.  Ready  at  last, 
dad  and  son  were  led  to  their  boat  moored 
at  the  pier. 

A slight  rocking  motion  was  intro- 
duced to  the  special  boat  seats  as  father  and 
son  put  out  from  shore.  This  was  to  be 
a deluxe  trip  and  dad  had  to  hand  over 
additional  recreational  disks  to  make  it 
possible.  They  were  going  to  enjoy 
themselves  to  the  fullest  without  moving 
an  inch  from  the  special  seating  units  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  by  members 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Bureau.  There 
were  no  longer  any  game  or  fish  laws  to 
violate  because  there  were  no  more  game 
and  fish.  However,  the  executive  direc- 
tor felt  their  presence  in  their  quaint  but 
authentic  uniforms  would  add  some 


historic  nostalgia  for  the  anglers.  Be- 
tween this  service,  the  officers  worked  on 
display  units  for  the  angling  museum, 
open  10  days  every  February. 

But  back  to  the  fishing.  A signal  flashed 
on  a readout  screen,  asking  the  type  of 
fish  to  be  caught  and  how.  The  next  com- 
puter jargon  listed  token  charges  for 
trophy  fish  and  species  with  lesser 
charges  for  big  panfish.  Dad  made  the 
selections  and  plucked  a few  more  recrea- 
tional tokens  from  his  fishing  vest, 
recreated  for  him  by  his  wife  from  some 
old  pictures  found  in  the  archives. 

Hands  on  the  three-dimensional  video 
controls  simulated  the  rod  and  reel.  Lures 
were  chosen  over  electronic  visual  live 
bait.  A traditional  day  of  father  and  son 
fishing  was  programmed  into  the  com- 
puter controls. 

XfiflQii  they  would  catch  bass  — 
lUUHy  big  bass  — and  lots  of 
them.  Then  the  boy  was  into  a good  one. 
The  boat  tipped  a bit  as  the  battle  raged 
and  a script  patterned  on  his  father’s  voice 
said,  “Sit  down,  son,  we  don’t  want  to 
upset  the  boat.’’  The  bass  broke  off,  as 
programmed,  and  more  of  dad’s  dubbed 
voice  said  all  the  appropriate  things  into 
son’s  headset.  The  traditional  reactions  of 
the  young  lad,  also  voice-printed, 
flowed  into  dad’s  earpieces. 

“What  say  we  have  a shore  lunch  with 
a few  of  these  bass  fillets?”  dad  pro- 


grammed  to  his  son.  Agreement  was  a 
fast  nod.  Anchor  in  and  rods  tucked  out 
of  the  way,  dad  steered  the  boat  to  a 
sandy  beach  and  soon  the  two  were  busy 
with  the  cooking  fire  and  eventually  the 
consuming  of  golden-brown  fillets,  fried 
potatoes  and  onions,  and  coffee  brewed 
over  the  coals,  using  fresh  water  from  the 
lake  for  the  purpose. 

The  shore  lunch  was  a recent  extra  built 
into  the  fishing  trip  packages.  Technicians 
had  many  problems  imitating  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  food  since  the  “Troubles” 
had  forced  the  populace  underground. 
Although  the  Fisheries  Management 
Bureau  had  done  much  pioneer  work 
many  generations  ago  in  developing  dry 
pellets  to  feed  trout  and  other  hatchery 
fish,  the  concept  of  feeding  people  the 
same  type  of  diet  had  not  become  a reality 
until  about  10  years  ago  when  lack  of 
storage,  refrigeration  and  growing  space 
forced  changes. 

As  a result,  most  people  had  lost  their 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  and  stomachs 
had  shrunk  accordingly.  However,  the 
technology  was  developed  and  under  the 
immunization  and  pre-fishing  program- 
ming, the  shore  lunch  became  a reality. 
Of  course,  it  cost  dad  almost  all  of  his 
remaining  recreational  tokens. 

Then  a few  hands  full  of  sand  dumped 
on  the  coals,  a quick  scrub  of  the  frying 
pans  and  it  was  back  in  the  boat  for  more 
fishing. 


1 aIau  each  landed  several  nice 
LQIvl  fish,  and  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  schedule,  the  boy  took  the  biggest 
fish  of  the  day  — an  8-pound  smallmouth 
bass  that  had  cost  dad  two  extra  recrea- 
tional chips  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip. 

Then  it  was  time  to  move  the  boat, 
again  according  to  the  pre-taped  program. 
The  three-dimensional  interior  moved 
while  dad  and  son  remained  in  their 
special  chairs,  aware  of  the  sound  of  the 
outboard  motor  and  the  slap  of  the  water 
on  the  boat’s  hull  as  the  craft  picked  up 
speed.  They  fished  some  more  and  then 
the  day  was  over  and  dad’s  voice  print 
suggested  that  it  was  time  to  go  home  and 
son’s  voice  print  agreed. 

Back  at  the  shore,  the  electronic  illu- 
sionary scenery  had  changed  according- 
ly. A voice  came  over  the  ear  sets  of  both 
anglers:  “This  is  your  friendly  Fish  Com- 
mission attendant  from  the  Bureau  of 
Boating.  We  hope  you  enjoyed  your  day 
with  us.  Please  leave  your  PFDs  in  the 
boat.  Come  back  again  real  soon.” 

This  was  followed  by  a hollow  mech- 
anically produced  voice  that  intoned, 
“Please  leave  your  coveralls  and  special 
electronic  gear  in  the  de-toxifying 
chamber.  From  there  go  to  and  remain  in 
the  de-indoctrination  room  for  87  sec- 
onds. You  will  feel  no  ill  effects  and  you 
will  remember  your  trip  forever  but  will 
not  remember  that  it  happened  today.” 


A||ftA|MAthe  octagon-shaped 
UUIOlUC  fourth-level  lake 
room,  dad  looked  at  his  watch,  a unit  that 
not  only  gave  the  time,  day  and  year  but 
also,  at  the  press  of  a finger  on  the  dial 
face,  gave  dad  his  vital  signs.  During  the 
fishing,  pulse  rate  was  up,  as  pro- 
grammed, and  nerve  ganglia  were 
especially  sensitive,  also  programmed. 
Now  numbers  were  back  to  normal  and 
so  were  son’s,  although  dad  knew  that  son 
had  not  checked  his  watch  for  these  reac- 
tions. He  was  too  interested  in  fishing. 

Anyway,  in  real  time  they  had  been 
fishing  for  10  minutes.  The  illusory  time 
had  been  seven  hours  with  the 
watches  automatically  adjusting  to  both 
time  frames. 

There  were  no  fish  to  clean.  But  there 
was  a vague  memory  lingering  in  spite  of 
the  de-programming  session  of  tasty  bass 
fillets  and  warm  coffee  from  the  shore 
lunch.  Then  they  were  out  of  the  lake 
floor  and  its  attached  units  and 
into  the  corridor  leading  from  the 
fishing  complex. 

Displayed  along  the  walls  were  some 
old  shots  of  trout  hatcheries,  groups  of 
sportsmen  shoulder-to-shoulder  in  a small 
stream,  and  other  groups  of  people  wear- 
ing no  uniforms  as  were  now  required  of 
the  populace.  There  were  also  small  units 
called  nurseries,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, where  club  members  raised  trout  to 
release  in  public  waters  as  a token  of  good 
will.  There  was  another  shot  of  a man  in 
a blue  "bus  driver’s”  suit  with  keystone 
patches  on  both  arms,  showing  youngsters 
how  to  fish. 

“Who  was  that  man  in  the  blue  suit?” 
son  asked.  “Who  were  the  other 
people?”  The  questions  poured  out  of 
son’s  mouth,  one  after  the  other,  in  his 
fully  restored  natural  voice. 

“I  think,”  mused  Dad,  his  voice 
restored  also,  “the  first  pictures  were  old 
Fish  Commission  hatcheries  and  em- 
ployees. The  last  few  (here  he  hesitated 
for  the  word  had  been  officially  removed 
from  the  language),  I believe  were 
something  called  volunteers.' ' The  last 
word  was  whispered — their  conversation 
might  have  been  monitored. 

Then  it  was  into  the  tube  and  home  on 
the  second-level  underground  to  tell  mom 
of  their  adventure,  forgetting  when  it  hap- 
pened while  doing  so.  [77] 
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Keystone  Caro- 


'tra  oo  -<c^  " 


ooked  to  a 
Freight  Train 


by  Gary  Diamond 


Pennsylvania  anglers  talk  about  the 
fantastic  trout  fishing  the  state  has 
to  offer,  but  many  anglers  also 
know  that  carp  are  also  tough  adver- 
saries. Their  broad  shoulders  and  tail  pro- 
vide the  muscle  needed  to  place  them 
among  the  most  powerful  freshwater  fish 
in  the  world.  Think  about  it— the  last  time 
you  hooked  a carp,  you  had  lots  of  fun 
trying  to  land  it  and  for  several  minutes, 
your  adrenalin  was  likely  pumping  like 
a steam  engine. 

History 

Carp  have  an  interesting  history.  They 
were  originally  imported  to  the  U.S.  as  a 
food  fish  to  be  sold  in  restaurants.  The  plan 
was  to  raise  them  in  the  federal  hatchery 
in  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  century,  carp 
fillets  were  sold  in  New  York  restaurants 
for  up  to  $2  per  pound  and  sales  boomed 
for  nearly  a decade.  The  project  was  suc- 
cessful, to  say  the  least. 

But  a year  or  two  later,  when  a hur- 
ricane moved  up  the  East  Coast,  heavy 
rains  associated  with  the  storm  caused  the 
dike  to  break  and  thousands  of  fish 
escaped  the  impoundment. 

The  rest  is  history.  Carp  now  inhabit 
nearly  every  freshwater  lake,  stream  and 
river  in  the  United  States  and  parts  of 
Canada.  They’re  a prolific  fish  that  can 
readily  adapt  to  adverse  conditions.  Even 
the  most  polluted  stream  or  lake,  one  that 
couldn’t  support  bullhead  catfish,  can  be 
a tranquil  environment  for  carp.  They 
grow  rapidly  to  enormous  sizes  and  tales 
of  40-pounders  are  not  uncommon. 

Tackle 

Unfortunately,  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
a carp  rod  or  a carp  reel.  Most  good- 
quality  bass  fishing  gear  is  suitable  for 
carp.  A medium-  to  stiff-action  rod  with 
a fast  taper  is  usually  sufficient.  The  reel 
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should  be  capable  of  holding  at  least  100 
yards  of  8-pound-  to  10-pound-test 
monofilament  and  have  a smooth  drag 
system.  When  a big  carp  decides  to  head 
for  the  other  side  of  a waterway,  your 
chances  of  turning  it  are  slim  unless  your 
tackle  is  right. 

It’s  equally  important  to  learn  some 
good  fishing  knots.  The  “Granny”  knot 
you’ve  been  tying  your  hooks  on  with 
won’t  do  when  the  fish  tips  the  scales  at 
25  or  30  pounds.  With  a little  practice, 
you’ll  master  knots  like  the  Palomar  or 
Bimini  twist,  which  are  used  by  carp  ex- 
perts everywhere. 

Baits 

During  the  early  spring,  carp  take  most 
baits.  Live  minnows,  worms  and  even  a 
few  spinnerbaits  have  been  inhaled  by 
huge  carp  looking  for  an  easy  meal. 
However,  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  a lot  of 
trouble  or  expense  to  find  good  carp  bait. 
The  best  baits  are  often  found  in  the  local 
supermarket. 

Because  carp  are  primarily  vegetarians, 
whole  kernel  corn,  doughballs,  bread 
dough  and  even  shredded  wheat  biscuits 
are  excellent.  And  when  the  mulberries 
are  falling  from  the  trees,  they  too  make 
excellent  carp  bait. 

Several  years  ago,  I met  up  with  an  old- 
timer  sitting  on  a log  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. He  had  two  spinning  rods  rest- 
ing on  forked  sticks  and  the  bails  were  open. 
Now  every  fisherman  worth  his  salt  knows 
if  someone  is  fishing  a particular  spot,  there 
must  be  something  there  worth  catching. 

“Having  any  luck?”  I asked,  thinking 
the  place  was  crawling  with  catfish. 
“Naw,”  he  said  as  he  tore  a chunk  from 
his  chaw  of  chewing  tobacco.  “Jest  a few 
cats,  but  the  carp  should  start  bitin’  soon. 
When  the  river  comes  up  a few  feet,  they 
go  nuts  and  hit  anything  in  the  water.” 

Naturally,  one  immediately  asks,  why 


in  the  world  would  this  guy  fish  for  carp 
when  there’s  lots  of  good-sized  catties 
here?  The  answer  wasn’t  long  in  coming 
as  line  slowly  started  peeling  from  one  of 
the  reels.  This  grizzled  veteran  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna slowly  picked  up  the  rod  as  if 
it  were  made  of  fine  china. 

“If  they  feel  it  movin’  they’ll  drop  the 
bait,  so  you  have  to  pick  up  your  rod  real 
gentle  like.” 

The  line  continued  to  peel  off  the  open 
bail  as  if  it  were  hooked  to  a school  bus. 
Then  the  old-timer  closed  the  bail  and  set 
the  hook  as  if  he  were  trying  to  put  the 
fish  in  orbit. 

The  rod  took  a severe  bend  and  the  drag 
screamed  for  mercy. 

“Got  that  rascal,”  he  yelled,  and  line 
began  to  run  from  the  second  rod. 

“Grab  that  rod,  boy— it’s  my  favorite.” 
I picked  up  the  valuable  antique  from  the 
forked  stick,  closed  the  bail  and  set  the 
hook. 

“Hang  on  to  him  boy— don’t  let  him  get 
the  best  of  you.” 

For  the  first  five  minutes,  I thought  I 
was  hooked  to  the  south  end  of  a north- 
bound freight  train.  Line  screamed  from 
the  drag  and  a huge  swirl  exploded  25 
yards  from  the  shore.  I began  pumping 
the  rod  and  applying  all  the  pressure  to 
the  fish  I thought  the  rod  could  handle. 
Unfortunately,  I didn’t  become  im- 
mediately aware  that  I was  sliding  down 
the  muddy  bank  toward  the  swirling 
waters  of  the  river.  Within  seconds,  my 
legs  grew  numb  as  the  icy  water  crept 
toward  my  waist. 

“Stay  with  him  boy— he’s  a good  one,” 
yelled  the  owner  of  the  rod,  “and  don’t 
let  go  of  that  rod  or  I’ll  have  your  hide.” 

Fearing  physical  abuse  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  drowning  were  immediate- 
ly weighed  in  my  mind.  Fortunately,  the 
carp  decided  at  that  time  he  must  have 
been  hooked  and  headed  across  the  river 
like  a rocket  sled.  The  line  popped  like 
a rifle  shot  and  I scrambled  up  the  bank 
to  safety.  The  gray-haired  gentleman 
looked  at  me  in  disgust  as  he  grabbed  his 
carp  and  lifted  it  from  the  water. 

Well,  boy,  you  lost  one,  but  there’s  lots 
more  out  there,”  he  croaked. 

“Go  get  your  rod  and  I’ll  show  you  how 
to  catch  the  big  ones.” 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  I wrestled 
12-pound  to  20-pound  carp  to  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  Susquehanna.  The  bait  we 
used  consisted  of  a mixture  of  whole 
kernel  corn,  crushed  mulberries  and 
dough. 

I must  admit  that  catching  trout  and 


graphics — Rose  Boegli 


PA  Angler  contributor  Mike  Bleech 
hefts  a huge  carp  he  fooled  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania. 


Carp  Fishing 
Hotspots 


smallmouth  bass  is  still  a sport  I hold  in 
high  esteem.  But  when  it  comes  to  doing 
battle  with  a tough  customer,  carp  take 
precedence  over  the  exotic  species.  In  add- 
ition, I’ve  now  overcome  the  problem  of 
being  dragged  down  the  river  bank  by 
these  huge  fish.  It  was  merely  a matter 
of  compensating  for  their  power  by  gain- 
ing six  inches  and  40  pounds  around  my 
waist.  At  my  present  fighting  weight,  the 


fish  would  have  an  easier  time  trying  to 
drag  a coal  barge  upriver  during  the 
spring  run-off. 

Now  that  you’re  knowledgeable  about 
carp,  you  have  two  choices.  Tell  your 
fishing  buddies  that  the  one  that  just 
broke  your  line  was  a 20-pound  trout,  or 
seriously  fish  for  one  of  the  toughest  fish 
that  swims  in  Pennsylvania 
waters— carp.  1 


Here  are  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  best 
places  to  fool  the  largest  carp. 

Southwest  Region 

• Glendale  Lake 

• Lake  Somerset 

• Anywhere  on  the  Monongahela  River 

• Allegheny  River  at  the  Point  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  below  any  lock 

Northwest  Region 

• Conneaut  Marsh  (also  known  as 
Geneva  Marsh) 

• Below  Kinzua  Dam 

• Pymatuning  Reservoir  (not  in  the  sanc- 
tuary area) 

Southcentral  Region 

• Juniata  River  in  any  slow-moving  pool 

• Lower  end  of  Conodoguinet  Creek 

• Upper  end  of  Raystown  Lake 

Northcentral  Region 

• Sayers  Dam 

• Bald  Eagle  Creek  from  the  outflow  of 
Sayers  Dam  downstream  through  Lock 
Haven 

• West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from 
Williamsport  downstream 

Southeast  Region 

• Speedwell  Forge  Lake 

• Middle  Creek  Lake 

• Marsh  Creek  Lake 

• Struble  Lake 

• Kaercher’s  Lake 

• Susquehanna  River  (Lake  Aldred) 

• Schuylkill  River 

Northeast  Region 

• Delaware  River  in  the  Stroudsburg  area 

• Susquehanna  River  in  the  Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre  area  and  the  Danville/ 
Bloomsburg  area 
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The  Bullfrog 
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by  Clark  N.  Shiffer 
artwork  by  Tom  Duran 

Named  in  honor  of  the  early 
American  naturalist  Mark  Catesby, 
the  bullfrog  (Rana  catesbeiana)  is 
known  by  sound,  if  not  by  sight,  to  most 
persons.  The  resonant  “jug-o’-rum”  call 
of  breeding  males  may  be  heard  around 
lakes,  ponds,  bogs,  or  slow-water  areas 
from  May  to  July  in  the  North  and 
February  to  November  in  the  South. 
Although  the  species  has  been  introduced 
to  the  West  Coast  and  southern  British 
Columbia,  scattered  portions  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  states,  Mex- 
ico and  Cuba,  it  occurs  primarily  from 
Nova  Scotia  southwestward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  south  to  central  Florida. 

At  adult  sizes  of  3 Vi  inches  to  6 inches 
(record  8 inches)  bullfrogs  are  easily  our 
largest  frogs.  Females  reach  larger  sizes 
than  males.  Each  tympanum  (eardrum)  is 
only  about  the  size  of  an  eye  in  females 
and  noticeably  larger  than  an  eye  in 
males.  Both  sexes  may  emit  one  or  more 
brief  shrieks  when  frightened,  but  only 
mature  males  produce  the  “jug-o’-rum” 
call,  using  a single  internal  vocal  sac 
under  the  chin  that  becomes  a flattened 
pouch  when  inflated,  not  the  more 
familiar  bubble-like  protuberance.  Both 
sexes  lack  the  prominent  ridges  or  folds 
that  are  found  along  each  side  of  the  back 
of  our  other  large  frogs. 

Males  choose  separate  calling  stations 
on  stationary  objects  in  shallow  water  and 
will  defend  these  sites  against  incursion 
by  other  males.  Occasionally,  a smaller 
rival  will  become  a meal  for  the  larger 
male  during  these  territorial  struggles. 
The  booming  call  is  intended  to  announce 
each  male’s  presence,  and  perhaps  his 
size  and  vitality,  to  females  whose 
developing  eggs  require  fertilization. 

Although  the  total  egg  complement  of 
females  may  be  10,000  to  20,000,  each  egg 
mass  deposited  contains  several  thousand 
eggs  constituting  a single  surface  layer  or 
film  two  to  three  feet  across.  Hatching 
normally  occurs  within  a week,  and  the 
tiny  tadpoles  begin  their  relatively  long 
period  of  feeding  and  growth. 

Bullfrog  tadpoles  breathe  with  gills  and 
feed  primarily  on  live  and  decomposing 
plant  material,  but  will  also  feed  on 
decomposing  animal  matter.  This 
material  is  cut  or  scraped  with  a large  pair 


of  hard,  beak-like  teeth  and  comb-like 
smaller  ridges.  Growth  continues  rapid- 
ly until  a size  of  4 inches  to  about  6 Vi 
inches  is  attained  following  the  first 
winter  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  range, 
or  not  until  several  winters  have  passed 
in  the  colder  parts  of  the  range.  At 
this  time  transformation  to  the  adult 
frog  begins. 

Transformation  involves  loss  of  the 
gills,  the  large  teeth  and  ridges,  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  tail,  and 
development  of  lungs  and  fore  and  hind 
legs.  In  contrast  to  the  large  tadpole,  the 
transformed  froglet  is  VA  inches  to  2 3/g 
inches  long. 

Young  bullfrogs  prey  on  other  smaller 
animals,  including  insects  and  other  in- 
vertebrates, other  amphibians,  or  others 
of  their  kind.  As  they  grow,  larger  prey 
items  are  consumed,  including  other 
small  mammals  and  birds.  In  fact,  any 
animal,  including  others  of  their  kind, 
which  can  be  caught  and  subdued,  and 
which  are  not  too  large  to  swallow,  may 
become  a meal  for  the  voracious  bullfrog. 
The  tendency  toward  cannibalism  may  ac- 


count, in  part,  for  the  solitary  nature  of 
bullfrogs. 

Bullfrogs,  however,  are  preyed  on  by  a 
variety  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates 
during  some  stage  of  their  life  cycle. 
Humans  consider  frog  legs  a delicacy,  and 
have,  therefore,  introduced  bullfrogs  in- 
to South  America,  several  Asian  countries 
and  Pacific  Islands,  and  Europe.  Efforts 
to  culture  bullfrogs  have  thus  far  proven 
impractical,  particularly  on  a commercial 
scale,  so  most  world  demand  for  bullfrogs 
as  human  food  will  continue  to  be  met  by 
harvesting  these  animals  from  natural  or 
semi-natural  environments.  In  Penn- 
sylvania bullfrogs  may  legally  be  natural- 
ly harvested  from  July  1 to  October 
31  only. 

Bullfrogs,  complete  with  gourmet  legs 
and  “jug-o’-rum”  call,  and  the  habitats  on 
which  they  depend,  have  been  around  for 
a long  time.  Insofar  as  people  value  them, 
they  will  be  around  for  a long  time 
to  come.  | ] 

Clark  N.  Shiffer  is  the  Commission 
herpetology  and  endangered  species 
coordinator. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Biggest  Walleye: 

When,  Where,  and  How  Anglers 

Catch  Them  by  Sam  Everett 


In  1986,  the  Commission  offered  96 
senior  and  junior  anglers  awards  for 
walleye.  Here  are  the  details  of  those 
catches. 

When 

Award-sized  walleye  were  taken  in 
every  month  of  1986  except  October. 
The  breakdown  for  each  month’s  catch 
is  as  follows:  January,  2.  February,  1. 
March,  1.  April,  2.  May,  8.  June,  12. 
July,  32.  August,  19.  September,  10. 
October,  0.  November,  5.  December,  4. 

Where 

Anglers  caught  citation-sized  ’eye  in  16 
of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties.  Here’s 
where. 

Allegheny  County:  Allegheny  River. 
Armstrong  County:  Allegheny  River, 
Keystone  Dam. 

Bucks  County:  Delaware  River. 

Butler  County:  Lake  Arthur. 

Carbon  County:  Beltzville  Lake. 
Crawford  County:  Tamarack  Lake, 
French  Creek,  Pymatuning  Lake, 
Canadohta  Lake. 

Erie  County:  Lake  Erie. 

McKean  County:  Allegheny  Reservoir. 
Mercer  County:  Shenango  River,  Lake 
Wilhelm. 

Montour  County:  Susquehanna  River. 
Somerset  County:  Youghiogheny  River. 
Susquehanna  County:  Susquehanna 
River. 

Venango  County:  Allegheny  River. 
Warren  County:  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
Allegheny  River. 

Wayne  County:  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
York  County:  Codorus  Creek,  Gifford 
Pinchot  State  Park  Lake. 

Some  58  walleye  were  taken  in  Lake 
Erie,  or  60  percent  of  the  total.  For  the 
complete  details  on  how  to  fish  for 
walleye  in  Lake  Erie,  check  out  the  arti- 
cle “Erie’s  Deepwater  Walleye,”  by  Dari 
Black,  in  the  May  1987  Angler. 

Bait,  lures 

Live  bait  accounted  for  26  walleye,  or 
27  percent  of  the  total.  A chub,  a mag- 
got, and  a sucker  each  got  one  walleye, 
and  minnows  fooled  six.  Worms  took  17 
citation-sized  'eye. 
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Lake  Erie  'eye.  Some  60  percent  of  all  the 
awards  offered  for  walleye  catches  were  for 
fish  caught  in  Lake  Erie. 


Some  kind  of  artificial  lure  accounted 
for  70  marble-eyes,  or  about  73  percent 
of  the  total.  Jigs  took  six,  spinners  got 
four,  and  Rapalas  nailed  six.  An 
unspecified  lure  or  plug  fooled  54 
walleye. 

The  current  state  record  walleye  is  a 
17- pound,  9-ounce  monster  caught  by 
Mike  Holly,  of  Bradford,  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  in  1980.  I PA  1 


Anglers  Awards 
Pamphlet 

For  the  complete  details  on  the  Anglers 
Awards  program,  the  Commission  has 
available  an  updated  and  revised  pam- 
phlet. The  publication  includes  a list  of 
current  state  record  fish,  minimum 
weights  for  eligible  species,  and  applica- 
tions for  awards.  Please  include  a 
business-sized  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  requests.  Contact:  Publica- 
tions Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


Joe  Workosky 
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Camping  brochure 

A Guide  to  Family  Camping,  by  John 
Rosekelley,  is  a 16-page  guide  by  a 
renowned  mountain  climber  and  father  of 
two.  The  publication  includes  information 
on  how  to  select  a campsite,  how  to  pur- 
chase equipment  and  avoid  problems  that 
a family  might  encounter  in  the  outdoors, 
and  when  to  rent  or  buy  essential  camp- 
ing equipment. 

The  camping  guide  is  available  free  by 
writing  to:  Du  Pont  Family  Camping 
Brochure,  P.O.  Box  5034,  Ronks,  PA 
17573. 


Water  Rescue  Medical  Boat 

Harrisburg  River  Rescue  Water  Safety 
Division  personnel  have  recently  put  in- 
to service  a water  rescue  medical  boat. 
The  craft  is  designed  specifically  to  han- 
dle water-related  traumas  and  other 
rescue  emergencies. 

The  boat,  which  took  five  months  to 
design  and  convert,  was  an  18-foot  john 
boat  with  a tiller-operated  motor.  Con- 
version consisted  of  replacing  the  ex- 
isting motor  with  an  electric-start  and 
steering  control  motor;  dual  battery 
charging  and  electrical  system,  and  a 
specially  designed  crane  with  a unique 
water  rescue  basket  to  aid  in  extracting 
a victim  from  the  water.  The  interior 
layout  of  the  boat  was  designed  to 
facilitate  two  water  safety  personnel,  the 
victim  and  an  advance  life  support  per- 
son and  equipment. 

Harrisburg  River  Rescue  Chief  Steve 
Ketterer,  chief  mechanic  Bob  Miller, 
and  Harrisburg  River  Rescue  Water 
Rescue  Division  personnel  modified  the 
new  boat’s  interior  design. 

The  new  rescue  boat  will  be  added  to 
the  existing  flotilla,  which  presently 
consists  of  a 13-foot  inflatable,  and 
13-foot  and  17-foot  modified  V-bottom 
aluminum  boats. 

Harrisburg  River  Rescue  presently 
has  35  water  safety  and  emergency 
medical  personnel  trained  and  certified 
in  Phase  I and  Phase  II  Water  Rescue, 
which  is  a state-certified  course  offered 
by  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  Water  Safety  Division  team 
responds  to  approximately  40  water- 
related  incidents  a year.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  new  water  rescue  medical 


boat,  the  Harrisburg  River  Rescue 
Water  Safety  Division  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease its  readiness  to  handle  any  water 
rescue  or  water-related  medical 
emergency. 

“With  the  continuing  support  of  the 
public,”  Ketterer  said,  “Harrisburg 
River  Rescue  will  continue  its  mission 
to  promote  the  most  advanced  state-of- 
the-art  service  to  the  water  enthusiasts 
in  the  greater  Harrisburg  area.”— N. 
Joseph  Ketterer 


Correspondence  Tip 

If  you  ordered  subscriptions,  publica- 
tions, and  other  items  from  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  if  you  need  to  correspond 
with  the  Fish  Commission  about  your 
order,  be  sure  to  include  in  your  letter  the 
7-digit  number  on  the  back  of  your 
cancelled  check.  This  number  appears 
directly  below  the  stamp,  “Pay  to  the 
order  of  the  state  treasurer.” 
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Award-Winning  Writing 
and  Photography 

Dateline-Outdoors  is  a 28-page  tabloid 
of  award-winning  writing  and 
photography  about  Pennsylvania  fishing 

and  hunting,  published  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association 
(POWA).  Contributors  were  winners  in 
POWA’s  annual  awards  program  in  1986, 
for  exemplary  work  published  in  1985. 
Fishing  articles  include  features  on  Con- 
owingo  bass,  brush  pile  fishing,  ice 
fishing  with  youngsters,  trout  fishing, 
backpack  brook  trout  fishing,  and 
boating. 

Copies  are  available  postpaid  for  $1.50 
each,  and  all  proceeds  go  to  the  POWA 
educational  fund,  which  is  used  to  help 
youngsters  learn  about  fishing,  hunting, 
and  conservation. 

Contact  Dennis  Scharadin,  Executive 
Director,  POWA,  Box  56,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  PA  17972.  Please  make  checks 
payable  to  POWA,  and  include  full  pay- 
ment with  your  order. 

Anglers  ml 

Notebook  Sgm 


Fish  the  areas  around  stumps  and  rocks 
thoroughly  for  bass  and  panfish.  These 
spots  provide  hiding  places  for  fish  and 
shade  from  direct  sunlight. 


Sometimes  the  best  way  to  retrieve  jigs 
with  plastic  action  tails  is  a straight 
retrieve.  The  action  of  the  plastic  tail  is  all 
the  enticement  a big  fish  needs. 


If  you  often  fish  with  snap  swivels  to  at- 
tach lures,  try  tying  the  line  directly  to  the 
lure.  It  may  improve  lure  action  and  fool 
more  fish. 


There  are  some  800  species  of  caddis 
flies,  so  designing  a fly  to  match  every 
hatch  would  be  impossible.  Still,  an 
Adams  is  a good  dry  fly  imitation  of  a 
variety  of  caddises. 


A slow  retrieve  is  often  best  when 
fishing  spoons.  A rapid  retrieve  can  in- 
terfere with  a spoon’s  wobbly  action,  but  a 
slow  retrieve  best  achieves  this  action. 


Streamers  are  good  largemouth  bass  and 
smallmouth  bass  lures.  Let  streamers  sink 
to  the  depths  before  beginning  the  retrieve. 
Bring  the  streamer  back  in  short  jerks  so 
that  it  imitates  a baitfish. 


Size  10  and  12  hooks  are  good  for 
fishing  bait  for  bluegills  and  other  panfish. 
Small  hooks  let  baits  live  longer. 

You’d  be  surprised  at  how  many  fish  are 
lost  simply  because  hooks  weren’t  sharp 
enough.  You  can  use  files  available  in  any 
drugstore  for  less  than  $1  to  sharpen 
hooks.  You’ll  notice  a big  difference  in 
your  catches  when  your  hooks  are  sharp. 

Be  sure  to  carry  a spare  trailer  tire  with 
you,  and  make  sure  the  spare  is  inflated  fully. 

You  can  often  see  patches  of  foam  at  the 
heads  of  pools.  Try  fishing  a wet  fly  into 
the  foam.  Trout  and  other  fish  feed 
beneath  these  places  because  food  is  often 
suspended  there  in  the  water. 

When  you  see  a fish  feeding  on  the  sur- 
face, do  not  cast  directly  to  that  spot.  In- 
stead, cast  your  fly,  lure,  or  bait  above  the 
fish’s  feeding  spot  and  let  the  current  take 
the  offering  to  the  fish.  This  tactic  is  less 
likely  to  scare  the  fish. 

Check  about  five  or  six  feet  of  the  end 
of  your  line.  If  it’s  frayed  or  bruised,  cut 
it  off.  In  this  way,  you  tie  lures  to  fresh 
line,  which  could  prevent  a big  fish  from 
breaking  off. 

A color  photograph  of  your  trophy  just 
after  catching,  preferably  in  shadowed  light 
to  avoid  sun  glare,  will  help  your  taxider- 
mist match  his  paints  to  the  dried  skin 
after  mounting. 


illustration  — Rose  Boegli 
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and  management  of  the  state's  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating 
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Commissioner  Green 
Elected  NWF 
Chairman  of  Board 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
(NWF)  has  elected  Fish  Commissioner 
Leonard  A.  Green,  of  Carlisle,  chairman 
of  its  board  of  directors.  Green  was 
elected  by  delegates  from  NWF’s  51  af- 
filiate organizations  at  the  Federation’s 
annual  meeting  last  March  20  in  Quebec 
City,  Canada. 

Green  has  served  as  NWF’s  eastern 
vice  president  since  1983.  As  one  of  three 
regional  vice  presidents,  he  assisted 
eastern  regional  directors  of  the  Federa- 
tion with  implementing  programs  and 
maintaining  communications  between 
the  Federation  and  its  state  affiliate 
organizations. 

He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  from  1970  to  1972  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  from  1975 
to  1981,  and  has  organized  county  youth 
conservation  camps  throughout  the  state. 
He  recently  retired  as  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  public  relations  and  governmen- 
tal affairs  for  the  United  Telephone 
System’s  Eastern  group. 


New  River  Conservation 
Handbook 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  has  published  a 
new  handbook  entitled,  A Streambank 
Stabilization  and  Management  Guide  for 
Pennsylvania  Landowners.  The  handbook 
includes  techniques  that  could  contribute 
significantly  to  the  reduction  of  sedi- 
mentation in  Pennsylvania’s  waterways, 
the  largest  single  pollutant  entering 
our  streams. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Scenic  Rivers  Pro- 
gram, P.O.  Box  1467,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17120.  The  telephone  number  is 
717-787-6816.  Copies  are  available  at  the 


Pennsylvania  State  Book  Store,  P.O.  Box 
1365,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105.  The 
telephone  number  is  717-787-5109.  The 
cost  of  each  book  is  $2.86,  which  includes 
tax  and  postage. 


New  NWF  Hotline 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
(NWF)  has  inaugurated  a new  telephone 
hotline  to  provide  the  latest  conservation 
news  from  Washington.  A taped  message, 
updated  twice  weekly,  summarizes  the 
latest  votes  in  Congress,  presidential  ac- 
tions, and  federal  agency  decisions  affect- 
ing the  environment. 

The  hotline  number  is  202-737-2024. 
This  call  is  not  toll-free. 


Even  though  subscriptions  for  the  Angler  and  for  Boat  Pennsylvania  are  part  of 
the  Commission’s  computer  system,  each  magazine  subscription,  address  change, 
and  PLAY  application  is  handled  by  one  of  three  people  with  obvious  super  powers. 
These  circulation  dynamos  are,  left  to  right,  Beverly  Lukens,  Eleanor  Mutch,  and 
Patricia  Copp.  And,  boy,  are  we  glad  they’re  on  our  side! 


Philadelphia  Maritime 
Museum  Nets 
Big-Fish  Story 

Fishing  is  the  subject  of  a 300-item  ex- 
hibition at  the  Philadelphia  Maritime 


Museum  from  May  12,  1987,  through  Oc- 
tober 5,  1987.  “Gone  Fishing!  A History 
of  Fishing  in  River,  Bay  and  Sea” 
chronicles  how  and  where  we  fished,  por- 
traying the  idyllic  moments  as  well  as  the 
travails.  The  story  of  fishing  is  richly 
woven  into  the  historic  fabric  of  our 
region  and  intertwined  with  our  economic 


and  social  patterns. 

For  the  complete  details,  contact  the 
Philadelphia  Maritime  museum  at 
215-925-5439.  The  Museum  is  located  in 
the  city’s  historic  district  at  321  Chestnut 
Street  and  is  open  Monday  through  Satur- 
day, 10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  Sunday  from 
1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
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Upgrading  the  bass  fishery 

After  reading  the  article  by  R.  L. 
Hoopes  in  the  May  1987  Angler,  I would 
like  to  ask  what  exactly  IS  being  done  to 
upgrade  the  bass  fishery  in  Pennsylvania? 

From  the  comments  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hoopes,  I fear  the  wrong  approach  to  im- 
proving the  bass  fishery  will  be  taken.  For 
instance,  the  very  idea  of  closing  down 
bass  fishing  even  further  in  an  attempt  to 
upgrade  it  is  ludicrous.  Has  anyone  from 
the  Commission  even  bothered  to  contact 
other  states  to  see  how  it’s  done?  If  clos- 
ing the  season  works  on  bass,  then  why 
not  close  it  on  trout  and  let  them  prop- 
agate themselves  as  well. 

I firmly  believe  that  the  key  to  good 
bass  fishing  lies  in  better  regulation  of 
keeper-size  fish,  i.e.,  a very  high  length 
limit,  or  a slot  limit  which  has  worked 
so  well  in  other  states.  This  should  be 
coupled  with  proper  enforcement  of  these 
regulations. 

Practically  every  other  state  has 
recognized  the  importance  and  popular- 
ity of  the  bass,  while  Pennsylvania  re- 
mains in  the  realm  of  “bucket  trout  men- 
tality.” If  all  other  species  in  the  state  re- 
quire stocking  by  the  millions  to  main- 
tain the  fishery,  certainly  the  bass  is  at 
least  worthy.  I pay  my  license  fee  each 
year  only  to  see  the  majority  of  it  go  to 
throwing  “put-and-take-trouf  ’ so  those 
who  fish  probably  one  week  a year  get 
their  money’s  worth.  I do  concede  that  the 
walleye  program  is  a worthwhile  effort, 
but  certainly  more  should  be  devoted 
toward  the  bass.— Jim  Weller,  Erie,  PA 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughts  on  my 
recent  Pennsylvania  Angler  article, 
“Largemouth  Bass  in  the  Balance” 
(May,  1987).  I sensed  that  you  have 
much  concern  about  the  priority  that 
trout  receive  in  the  Fish  Commission 
budget  when  compared  with  bass. 

Many  people  have  trouble  reconcil- 
ing the  fact  that  management  options 
which  may  be  viable  for  trout  are  not 
necessarily  so  for  bass.  Stocking 
harvestable-size  trout  is  a practical 
technique  for  trout  management,  but 
not  for  bass.  Bass  would  require  expen- 
sive live  food  for  the  four  years  that 
would  be  required  to  grow  them  to  12 
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inches.  Trout  can  be  economically  fed 
relatively  inexpensive  manufactured 
pellets  for  the  18  months  necessary  to 
grow  them  to  nine  inches. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  been  ac- 
tive in  bass  management  for  many 
years.  Most  important  are  our  fishery 
inventory  and  monitoring  programs, 
which  allow  us  to  document  the  condi- 
tion of  bass  populations,  i.e.,  the 
balance  I discussed  in  my  article.  In 
situations  where  bass  are  not  reproduc- 
ing satisfactorily,  we  do  stock  3-  to 
4-inch  fingerling  bass  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  population  until  natural 
reproduction  resumes.  Statewide 
minimum  size  limits  for  bass  were  nine 
inches  before  1981  but  then  were  raised 
to  12  inches  — a major  move  to  con- 
serve our  bass  fisheries. 

Beginning  in  1987,  conservation 
regulations  (see  the  September  1986 
Angler  article)  that  feature  15-inch 
minimum  size  limits  and  creel  limits  of 
two  for  bass  were  implemented  on 
several  heavily  fished  lakes. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  closed  season 
has  the  same  effect  as  the  ‘‘very  high 
size  limit”  you  suggest  because  you  can 
fish  for  and  catch  bass  during  the 
closed  season,  but  they  must  be  re- 
leased immediately  unharmed  to  the 
water. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s bass  fisheries;  I assure  you 
that  we  have  not  been  neglecting 
them.—/?.  L.  Hoopes,  Warmwater  Unit 
leader,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Water  Rescue  Instructor  Course 

I recently  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  Phase  I Water  Rescue  Instructor 
Course,  taught  by  Virgil  Chambers  and 
Tom  Eckert.  I had  been  asked  to  observe 
and  evaluate  this  program  by  NASAR 
(National  Association  for  Search  and 
Rescue)  for  possible  inclusion  in  our 
educational  curriculum. 

With  my  extensive  ocean  rescue 
background  I questioned  what  a “bunch 
of  Fish  cops  from  Pennsylvania”  know 
about  water  rescue.  I arrogantly  felt  that 
if  it  could  not  be  done  with  scuba,  it  was 
not  worth  doing. 

Halfway  through  the  course  I got  so  ex- 
cited that  I asked  Mr.  Chambers  if  he 
would  sign  me  up  as  an  instructor  can- 
didate. I just  cannot  tell  you  how  im- 
pressed I am  with  the  professionalism  and 


teaching  ability  of  Chambers  and  Eckert. 
In  fact,  I am  so  exicted  about  the  entire 
program  that  I have  requested  to  attend 
both  the  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  programs. 
I am  just  incredibly  impressed  with  the 
committment  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  made  to  the  education 
of  both  the  public  and  professional  first 
responders  in  the  areas  of  water  safety/ 
awareness  and  water  rescue.  The  pro- 
gram really  gets  back  to  the  basics  in  an 
era  where  so  many  professional  rescue 
training  programs  are  trying  to  build  the 
better  rescue  mousetrap  (and  more  com- 
plicated) with  their  name  associated  with  it. 

This  program  has  been  so  well- 
designed  that  I intend  to  recommend  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  NASAR  that  they 
consider  nationalizing  the  Phase  I pro- 
gram.— James  A.  Corry,  Training  Stand- 
ards Coordinator,  National  Diving  Com- 
mittee, National  Association  for  Search 
and  Rescue 

Where  to  get  grouse  feathers 

Would  you  please  tell  me  where  you 
purchased  the  grouse  breast  feathers 
used  in  the  article  on  tying  the  Deerfly 
(December  1986  Angler )?  I find  none  in 
any  of  my  catalogs.— Bill  Scheidt, 
Secaucus,  NJ 

If  you  can’t  locate  grouse  feathers  for 
the  Deerfly  pattern,  you  might  try  to 
find  partridge  hackle  as  a substitute. 
This  material  is  often  called  “European 
partridge”  and  is  stocked  by  many 
dealers.  Actually,  any  soft,  mottled 
feathers  will  do  for  Deerfly  wings  pro- 
vided that  the  fibers  are  sufficiently 
webby  and  the  stems  are  thin. 

The  following  dealers  list  both  grouse 
and  partridge  feathers  in  their  latest 
catalogs:  The  Hook  & Hackle  Com- 
pany, P.O.  Box  1003,  Plattsburg,  NY 
12901;  and  The  Fly  Shop,  4140  Churn 
Creek  Road,  Redding,  CA  96002.— 
Chauncy  K.  Lively 


New  world  record? 

I believe  I recently  caught  a new  world 
record.  However,  the  problem  lies  in  what 
category  to  place  him  in.  I have  never 
seen  the  species  I caught  listed  on  any 
record  charts,  so  maybe  you  could  be  of 
some  help. 

On  May  10  of  this  year  the  Boys  Club 
from  the  Trinity  Church  in  Broomall,  PA, 
scheduled  a fishing  trip,  and  I volunteered 
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to  make  the  proper  arrangements  for  the 
day.  I picked  a very  nice  spot  near  Down- 
ingtown  that  was  guaranteed  to  produce 
fish  while  keeping  the  youngsters  oc- 
cupied, happy,  and  under  adult  supervi- 
sion, no  small  matter  considering  the  ages 
ranged  from  4 through  14.  The  dads  were 
happy  to  be  able  to  socialize  while  the 
boys  caught  all  varieties  of  fish  from  cat- 
fish to  bluegills,  along  with  a couple  of 
frogs  and  turtles,  released  unharmed. 

Near  the  end  of  the  day  while  getting 
ready  to  pack  it  in,  my  son  started  yell- 
ing excitedly  about  my  line.  I really  had 
a whopper  this  time.  He  was  thrashing  all 
over  the  pond  surface  really  giving  me  a 
fight.  Being  very  careful  to  play  the  line 
just  right,  because  I was  trying  out  a new 
ultralight  with  4-pound  test,  I finally  end- 
ed up  having  to  wade  out  to  net  him.  What 
a prize— he  was  7 pounds,  8 ounces  and 
just  over  14  inches. 

I figure  he  has  to  be  a world  record  on 
4-pound  test.  What  was  he,  you  ask?  How 
about  a soaking  wet  and  still  full  of  fight 
groundhog!  We  released  him  after 
carefully  weighing  and  measuring  him. 

We  really  enjoy  your  magazine.  Please 
keep  them  coming.—  J.  Boughter, 
Malvern,  PA 

Learning  tool 

Students  in  my  reading  classes  are  learn- 
ing how  to  write  a summary  of  a story 
or  magazine  article.  We  are  using  your 
magazine  to  accomplish  this  project.  This 
skill  is  important  for  students  to  learn  and 
use.  In  the  accompanying  picture,  my 


students  are  working  on  their  assign- 
ments, using  issues  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler.— Marty  Bosin,  reading  instructor, 
Burrell  School  District,  Lower  Burrell,  PA 


Stocking  helpers 

Each  year,  WCO  Tom  Kamerzel  enlists 
the  aid  of  high  school  students  to  help  in 
the  stocking  program.  Students  who  were 
or  are  biology  students  are  selected.  This 
program  not  only  helps  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion but  also  gives  our  youth  a better 

Lively  enthusiast 

Just  a note  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  fine  magazine.  I have  been  reading  it 
for  many  years  and  I especially  enjoy  the 
articles  on  fly  tying  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively. 

I think  the  Angler  is  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  present  articles  by  someone  with  his  ex- 
perience. This  has  been  a hobby  of  mine  for 
some  years  and  I enjoy  it  as  much  as,  well , 
almost  as  much  as,  being  on  a trout  stream . 
Keep  up  the  good  work.— Carl  Leitner, 
Troy,  PA 

Icing  on  the  cake 

My  4-year-old  son  Jesse  and  I have  had 
our  most  enjoyable  trout  season.  We 
fished  the  Big  Pine  from  Waterville  to 
Blackwell,  Little  Pine  Lake,  and  Little 
Pine  Creek.  We  visited  these  beautiful 
waterways  every  weekend  but  three  since 
opening  day.  We  averaged  6-12  hours  of 
fishing  and  always  caught  trout. 

The  “icing  on  the  cake”  was  the  past 
two  weekends.  Our  concentration  was  on 
bass,  but  surprisingly  we  caught  18  with 

II  trout  on  those  two  weekends.  I was  tru- 
ly amazed  on  June  21,  when  I caught  a 
brown,  brook,  and  rainbow  trout  from  the 
same  hole  in  half  an  hour. 

Our  compliments  on  a job  well-done  by 
you  and  the  people  who  work  under  you. 


understanding  of  the  Commission  trout 
program  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  also 
been  involved  in  stream  clean-up  and  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  preserving  trout 
fishing  in  Lebanon  County— Harold  F. 
Donley,  biology  instructor,  Eastern 
Lebanon  County  High  School, 
Myerstown,  PA 

My  gratitude  for  the  hours  of  enjoyment 
my  son  and  I experienced  together— John 
W.  Daub,  Reading,  PA 

Day  on  the  River 

My  wife,  two  children  and  I attended 
the  Day  on  the  River  celebration  at  Fort 
Hunter  on  June  6.  I wanted  to  tell  you  how 
enjoyable  it  was.  I’m  sure  a lot  of  people 
worked  very  hard  to  plan  and  organize  the 
events.  Please  extend  my  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations to  all  concerned.  It  was 
great!— Roy  Jones,  executive  director, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  ’ 
Association,  Harrisburg,  PA 


Backtalk 

The  Fish  Commission  invites  readers 
to  write  letters  to  the  editor  for  publica- 
tion consideration  in  this  space.  If  you 
have  an  opinion  on  Angler  content,  a 
question  on  conservation,  fishing, 
boating,  or  on  the  Fish  Commission,  or 
a helpful  idea,  send  correspondence  to: 
The  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
Letters  are  edited  for  clarity  and  space 
considerations. 
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Fishing,  Boating 
and  the 

General  Assembly 


The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly, 
recognizing  a need  for  technical,  biological 
and  engineering  expertise  to  meet  the  com- 
plex needs  of  the  Commonwealth’s  fisher- 
ies, created  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission on  March  30,  1866,  Act  336.  In 
the  ensuing  years,  the  General  Assembly 
continued  to  enact  legislation  that  provided 
independent  funding  for  the  agency  (Act  of 
July  8,  1890),  and  at  various  times  be- 
tween 1919  and  1982  approved  legislation 
adjusting  the  cost  of  Pennsylvania  fishing 
license  fees. 

In  1931,  the  General  Assembly  assigned 
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to  the  Fish  Commission  the  management  of 
powerboating  activities  within  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  has 
since  broadened  this  responsibility  to  en- 
compass all  Commonwealth  waters.  Strong 
legislative  support  through  the  years  has 
enabled  the  Fish  Commission  to  become 
what  it  is  today — a financially  self-support- 
ing and  highly  respected  natural  resource 
agency. 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  consists  of  50 
members,  each  of  whom  represents  ap- 
proximately 250,000  citizens  within  a sen- 
atorial district.  The  blouse  of  Representa- 
tives consists  of  203  members,  each  of 
whom  represents  approximately  59.000 
Commonwealth  citizens  within  a legislative 
district.  The  Commission's  aquatic  re- 
sources protection  and  enhancement  efforts 
and  its  fishing  and  boating  recreational  pro- 
grams touch  every  Senatorial  district  and 
House  legislative  district  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. Nearly  15  percent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's 12  million  people  participate 
directly  in  fishing  and  boating  activities 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Through  the 
purchase  of  adult  fishing  licenses  and  mo- 
torboat registrations,  they  provide  funding 
for  the  Fish  Commission’s  activities. 

Many  of  the  programs  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  benefit  the  entire  12  mil- 
lion population  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Com- 
mission’s highly  trained  team  of  conserva- 
tion officers,  fisheries  managers,  fish 
culturists,  and  other  employees  provides 
water  quality  and  aquatic  habitat  protection 
and  improvement  services  that  benefit  the 
entire  human  and  wildlife  population  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Many  of  the  large  cities  in 
Pennsylvania  are  located  adjacent  to  major 
rivers,  thereby  giving  urban  residents,  as 
well  as  rural  residents,  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  our  fishing  and  boating  recreational 
programs  close  to  home. 

Travel  and  tourism  within  Pennsylvania 
has  become  an  $8  billion  industry,  employ- 
ing more  than  180,000  people.  Much  of 
this  tourism  centers  on  Pennsylvania’s 
great  natural  aquatic  resources  and  the  fish- 
ing and  boating  activities  they  provide.  In- 
terest in  fish,  game  and  their  natural  habi- 
tats runs  very  high  among  the  population 
of  this  state,  and  among  our  many  visitors. 

The  General  Assembly  shares  this  inter- 
est, and  standing  committees  for  game  and 
fisheries  have  been  established  in  both  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  Senate  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee 
has  10  members  and  is  chaired  by  Senator 
James  J Rhoades.  Senator  Roger  A.  Madi- 
gan  of  Williamsport  serves  as  vice  chair- 
man, and  Senator  J.  Barry  Stout  of  Bent- 


leyville  serves  as  minority  chairman.  The 
House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
24  members  and  is  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive Russell  P.  Letterman  of  Milesburg. 
Representative  Michael  C.  Gruitza  of 
Sharon  serves  as  vice  chairman,  and  Rep- 
resentative Joseph  A.  Markosek  of  Mon- 
roeville is  secretary.  Minority  chairman  is 
Representative  John  S.  Davies  of  West 
Wyomissing,  and  Representative  Merle  H. 
Phillips  of  Sunbury  serves  as  minority 
vice  chairman. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  always 
worked  very  closely  with  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  particularly  with  the  senate 
and  house  members  of  the  Game  and  Fish- 
eries committees.  Membership  on  the 
standing  Game  and  Fisheries  committees  is 
reported  to  be  a very  desirable  assignment, 
as  the  importance  of  programs  of  both  the 
Fish  and  Game  commissions  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania residents  is  well-recognized.  The 
intense  interest  of  the  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committee  members  and  their  distin- 
guished colleagues  has  been  reflected 
through  the  years  by  their  willingness  to 
enact  necessary  legislation  to  provide  the 
Commission  adequate  funding  to  provide 
protection  and  enhancement  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s aquatic  resources,  and  to  conduct  the 
recreational  fishing  and  boating  programs 
that  these  resources  offer. 

Because  it  is  a self-funding  agency,  the 
Fish  Commission  plans  and  monitors  its 
expenditures  very,  very  carefully  to  ensure 
effective  use  of  its  limited  funds.  Inflation- 
ary costs  have  continued  to  gnaw  away  at 
fishing  and  boating  revenues,  but  the  Com- 
mission has  been  holding  the  line  on  many 
necessary  services  to  keep  the  budget  in 
balance.  As  a result,  program  deficiencies 
are  becoming  apparent  and  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  call  on  our  good  friends  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  work  with  us  and 
adopt  new  legislation,  providing  the  neces- 
sary fee  structures  to  permit  proper  man- 
agement of  our  aquatic  resources  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  and  improve  our 
statewide  recreational  fishing  and  boating 
programs. 

Throughout  the  121-year  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  the  General 
Assembly  has  always  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  fishing  and  boating  public 
and  to  the  recreational  programs  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  Commission,  its  em- 
ployees and  the  many  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  enjoy  our  aquatic  re- 
sources are  confident  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  continue  to  support  the 
Commission  and  its  important  fishing  and 
boating  programs. 
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Thieves  Are  Eyeing  Your  Boat,  Motor,  and  Trailer 

by  Art  Michaels 

What  if  a thief  were  casing  out  your  gear  right  now?  Better  read  this 
advice 4 

Queens  of  the  Raceway  by  Ken  Cor l 

The  Commission  is  experimenting  to  raise  bigger  rainbow  trout  faster 


and  with  less  food 7 

Crayfish  Are  the  Gourmet  Smallmouth  Bass  Bait 

by  Joe  Reynolds 

Smallmouth  bass  love  crayfish,  so  when  you  fish,  don’t  disappoint 
them 8 

Lo-Tech  Fisherman  by  Jon  Rounds 
A successful  fishing  trip  with  no  electronics  and  no  state-of-the-art 
tackle?  The  author  discovered  that  it  could  be  done 11 

Alcohol  Effects  on  Skills  Performance  by  Dr.  Marcelline  Bums 
Some  of  the  influences  of  alcohol  on  skills  performance,  like 
operating  a boat,  can  be  observed  and  measured 14 

The  Allegheny  Reservoir’s  Bounty  by  Dave  Wonderlich 
This  big  waterway  offers  big-fish  possibilities 15 

Kids  Page  by  Steve  Ulsh 

So,  you  think  you  know  the  differences  between  largemouth  bass 
and  smallmouth  bass,  huh? 19 
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The  North  Branch  Susquehanna,  Berwick  to  Laceyville 

by  Steve  Hepker 

This  stretch  of  the  river  is  great  in  the  fall  for  smallmouth  bass 
and  walleye 20 

Come  Fall,  Think  Small  by  Ed  Howey 
Tiny  insects,  shorter  days,  and  light  tackle  all  shape  the  down-sized 
trout  fishing  picture  in  autumn 23 

An  Awareness  Program  in  Boating  and  Water  Safety 

by  Virgil  Chambers 

This  Fish  Commission  course  can  be  taught  in  schools  as  part  of 
established  aquatic  education  programs 26 

The  cover 

Russ  Gettig  photographed  the  angler  on  this  issue’s  cover  fishing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fall  splendor  that  surrounds  Lycoming  County’s  Pine 
Creek.  And  speaking  of  autumn,  two  articles  in  this  issue  can  show  you 
some  great  places  to  enjoy  fantastic  fall  fishing — see  page  15  for  the 
details  on  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  and  turn  to  page  20  for  a look  at  the 
North  Branch  Susquehanna  River  from  Berwick  to  Laceyville.  Staff 
photographer  Russ  Gettig  also  took  the  picture  on  this  issue's  back 
cover.  Those  anglers  are  trying  their  luck  in  Erie  County's  Walnut  Creek. 


Boats,  motors,  and  trailers  are  easy  to 
steal.  They're  often  unprotected, 
unguarded,  and  out  in  the  open  at 
homes,  launch  sites,  and  storage  areas. 

Small  boats,  motors,  and  trailers  are  the 
most  frequently  stolen  items  because  they 
can  be  carried  off  more  quickly  than 
larger,  heavier  gear. 

Whether  your  rig  is  at  home  in  the  yard 
or  driveway,  parked  at  the  launch  ramp, 
or  stored,  thieves  could  be  casing  out  your 
equipment,  waiting  for  the  moment  to 
strike.  Here  are  ideas  on  how  to  foil  them, 
and  how  to  keep  your  hard-earned  boat, 
motor,  trailer,  and  other  gear  safe. 

On  the  road 

While  your’re  traveling  to  and  from  the 
launch  ramp,  keep  all  gear  out  of  the  boat, 
or  if  your  boat  has  lockable  storage  com- 
partments, use  them.  When  you  stop  for 
gas  or  food,  any  passerby  could  lift  a 
loose,  visible  item  from  your  boat  quickly 
and  quietly,  and  you  may  not  discover  its 
loss  until  you’re  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  theft,  hours  later. 

Be  sure  that  none  of  your  equipment  is 
visible  in  transit.  To  ensure  the  safety  of 
your  gear  even  further  while  you’re  on  the 
road,  never  leave  your  rig  unattended, 
even  for  the  shortest  coffee  break. 

While  traveling,  1 use  a gear  bag  for  all 
the  items  I put  in  the  boat  at  the  launch 
site.  This  equipment  includes  a liquid 
crystal  display  depth  recorder,  a VHF 
radio  and  binoculars,  all  of  which  are 
small  but  expensive  items.  The  bag  stays 
locked  in  the  car  trunk  until  I'm  ready  to 
load  the  gear  in  the  boat  at  the  ramp. 

Some  boat  manufacturers  now  include 
removable  boxes  in  their  latest  console 
and  cabin  boats.  You  mount  your  elec- 
tronics in  the  boxes,  and  when  you  leave 
the  boat  you  remove  the  box.  This  fea- 
ture is  convenient  for  security-minded 
new-boat  owners.  You  might  also  con- 
sider building  similar  compartments 
into  your  boat. 


Another  way  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
your  equipment,  and  to  aid  in  its  recovery 
if  it’s  ever  stolen,  is  to  take  it  to  a local 
law  enforcement  agency,  many  of  which 


Take  steps  to  safeguard  your  tow 
vehicle  in  addition  to  protecting  your 
boat , motor  and  trailer  from  theft. 
Lock  it  up.  and  be  sure  no  valuables 
are  visible. 


Thieves  are  Eyeing  Your 

Boat,  Motor,  and  Trailer  2“;’“ 
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Small  engines  are  stolen  more  than  other  items  because  engines 
of  about  20hp  or  less  are  actually  very  easy  to  steal. 


will  inscribe  your  name  and  other  iden- 
tifying marks  on  your  equipment  for  free. 


At  the  ramp,  parking  lots 

When  you  arrive  at  the  ramp  and 
launch  your  boat,  your  trailer  is  probably 
the  easiest  item  to  steal.  Launch  ramp 
parking  lots  are  frequently  deserted 
because  everyone  is  on  the  water, 
especially  early  in  the  morning  and  after 
dark,  so  a thief  parks  next  to  your  trailer, 
unhooks  it  from  your  vehicle  and  attaches 
it  to  his,  and  drives  off.  He  knows  it’s 
likely  hours  until  you'll  discover  the 
crime,  and  even  then,  unless  a phone  is 
nearby,  it  may  take  hours  longer  to  report 
the  theft. 

Don't  become  a victim  of  this  crime. 
Lock  the  trailer  tongue  to  your  vehicle’s 
hitch  ball.  Sure,  any  lock  can  eventually 
be  broken,  but  if  a thief  needs  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  to  steal  something, 
he’ll  likely  choose  another  target. 

You  will  find  several  models  of  trailer 
locks  for  this  purpose  for  less  than  $8 
each  in  many  marine  supply  stores  and 
mail-order  catalogs.  The  idea  is  to  use  the 
coupler  lock  hole  to  lock  the  coupler 
closed  on  the  hitch  ball.  The  lock  prevents 
anyone  from  lifting  the  trailer  tongue. 

Instead  of  a trailer  lock,  a good  padlock 


This  12-foot  aluminum  semivee  is  locked  to  its  trailer.  This  tactic  discourages  thieves 
from  stealing  the  boat  or  the  trailer. 
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Whether  your  rig  is  at 
home  in  the  yard  or 
driveway,  parked  at  the 
launch  ramp,  or  stored, 
thieves  could  be  casing 
out  your  equipment, 
waiting  for  the  moment 
to  strike. 


accomplishes  the  same  thing.  However, 
the  locks  made  for  the  trailer  coupler  can’t 
be  manipulated  easily  for  cutting. 

If  the  tongue  isn’t  hooked  up  and  it’s 
locked  closed,  the  tongue  can't  be  placed 
securely  on  a hitch  ball.  But  locking  the 
coupler  closed  while  the  tongue  isn't  at- 
tached to  the  hitch  ball  is  not  as  secure 
as  locking  the  coupler  onto  the  hitch  ball. 
Lock  and  all,  a thief  could  still  rig 
the  trailer  tongue  for  a clean  getaway 
with  your  trailer. 

When  your  trailer  is  not  hooked  to  the 
tow  vehicle,  you  may  want  to  use  another 
lock  that  covers  the  coupler  cavity  com- 
pletely. Made  by  Master  Lock  Company, 
this  lock  sells  for  less  than  $16. 

Another  way  to  dissuade  a thief  from 
stealing  your  trailer  is  to  remove  one 
trailer  wheel  and  lock  it  in  your  car  trunk. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  support  that  side 
of  the  axle  until  you  put  the  wheel  back 
on,  but  this  tactic  will  force  thieves  to 
look  elsewhere.  Still,  removing  a wheel 
could  invite  vandalism,  and  taking  the 
thing  off  each  time  you  park  at  a launch 
ramp  is  time-consuming. 

You  could  also  run  heavy-gauge  wire 
between  the  wheels  on  each  side  of  the 
axle  and  lock  the  wire  in  place  with  a 
padlock.  This  strategy  prevents  the 
wheels  from  turning,  but  a thief  may  not 
see  it  and  may  not  realize  he  can’t 
take  the  trailer  easily  until  he  damages 
your  trailer. 

Considering  the  alternatives,  the  best 
choice  for  keeping  your  trailer  safe  while 
you're  on  the  water  is  to  lock  the  coupler 
to  the  tow  vehicle’s  hitch  ball. 

The  same  strategies  for  protecting  your 
trailer  at  the  launch  site  work  for 
safeguarding  your  trailer  at  home.  Lock 


the  coupler  closed,  covering  the  coupler 
cavity,  or  remove  one  wheel.  You  could 
do  both,  but  then  it  takes  longer  to  get  the 
rig  ready  for  the  road. 

While  you  take  steps  to  safeguard  your 
trailer,  be  sure  your  tow  vehicle  is  pro- 
perly locked.  If  your  trailer  is  secure,  a 
thief  could  still  steal  your  car  or  pickup, 
and  that’s  even  more  enticement  for  a thief 
if  your  trailer  is  attached. 

Motors 

Small  engines  are  stolen  more  than 
other  items  because  engines  of  about 
20hp  or  less  are  actually  very  easy  to 
steal.  In  most  cases,  a thief  simply 
unscrews  the  engine  from  the  transom, 
detaches  the  gas  line,  lifts  it  off  the  boat, 
and  puts  it  in  his  car  trunk. 

The  problem  with  protecting  a small 
engine  from  theft  is  that  the  devices  sold 
to  lock  an  engine  to  a boat’s  transom  don't 
always  work.  A thief  can’t  unscrew  the 
motor  from  the  transom  when  you  use  a 
device  like  this,  but  all  the  thief  does  then 
is  remove  the  long  bolt  that  holds  the 
engine  to  its  transom  mounting  bracket. 
The  engine  is  then  removed  easily  with 
the  lock  untouched,  holding  the  mount 
securely  in  place. 

You're  vulnerable  in  the  same  way 
when  you  use  a padlock  to  chain  the 
engine  from  the  mounting  bracket  to  the 
boat.  A thief  can  still  easily  remove 
the  long  bolt  that  connects  the  engine 
to  the  mounting  bracket  and  make  off 
with  your  motor. 

Inspect  your  engine  carefully  to  see  if 
you  can  lock  it  to  your  boat  without 
using  the  transom  mount.  If  you  can, 
a highly  visible  lock  and  chain  might 
work  for  you. 

In  any  case,  the  best  insurance  against 
engine  theft  is  never  to  leave  the  rig  unat- 
tended while  you’re  on  the  road,  making 
stops  along  the  way,  and  at  the  launch  site. 

At  home  during  the  season  and 
throughout  the  winter  it’s  also  wise  to 
remove  a small  engine  from  the  boat  and 
store  it  in  a locked  garage  or  basement. 
If  your  engine  is  too  big  for  you  to  carry 
some  distance,  build  or  buy  a stand  with 
wheels  for  the  engine  so  that  moving  it 
around  isn’t  too  difficult. 

Props 

Similarly,  if  you  spent  a bundle  on  a 
stainless  steel  prop  or  other  custom  prop, 
lock  it  to  the  engine.  Prop  theft  is  not 
uncommon,  and  well-practiced  thieves 
can  take  your  unprotected  prop  with 
surprising  speed. 


The  preventive  method  for  protecting 
your  prop  is  simple.  Buy  a small  keyed 
lock,  called  “Prop-lok,”  that  fits  your 
engine’s  propeller  shaft.  This  lock  works 
like  an  automobile  lug  lock  for  hub  caps. 
You  can’t  get  the  prop  off  without  remov- 
ing the  nut  with  a key,  but  you  can  still 
run  the  engine  with  the  lock  in  place. 

You  put  this  lock  on  the  prop  nut,  save 
the  key,  and  forget  it.  It’s  a must  if  you 
use  a custom-made  prop.  These  locks  cost 
about  $20.  Similar  locks  are  available  for 
the  outdrive  units  of  I/Os. 

Small  boats 

Small  boats  such  as  12-foot  to  14-foot 
semivees  and  john  boats,  kayaks,  and 
canoes  are  vulnerable  because  they  are 
light.  A thief  can  carry  off  a small  boat 
easily,  cartop  it,  or  place  it  quickly  and 
quietly  on  another  trailer. 

One  way  to  prevent  the  theft  of  your 
small  boat  is  to  chain  it  with  a padlock 
to  your  trailer.  If  the  trailer  is  secure,  then 
a thief  will  have  difficulty  stealing  either 
your  boat  or  your  trailer. 

Thieves  prefer  to  steal  unregistered 
boats  because  they  are  harder  to  trace.  If 
you  use  an  engine  you  have  to  register 
your  boat,  but  many  non-powered  small 
boats  and  canoes  are  not  registered.  So 
another  deterrent  to  boat  theft  is  to 
register  your  non-powered  boat. 

In  addition,  no  matter  what  thieves 
steal,  they  prefer  to  work  in  the  dark.  If 
you  have  to  store  your  trailer  and  boat  out- 
side, park  it  under  a light,  and  store  your 
rig  where  it  is  not  visible  from  the  street. 

Finally,  if  you  had  to  produce  the  serial 
numbers  of  your  boat,  motor,  and  trailer 
within  a half-hour,  could  you  do  so 
without  looking  at  the  equipment?  I 
couldn’t  until  I wrote  the  numbers  on 
paper  — one  list  at  home,  the  other  list 
in  my  wallet.  Be  sure  you  have  these  im- 
portant numbers  written  down  in  an  ac- 
cessible place.  If  you  ever  need  them  to 
report  a theft,  you  won’t  impede  the 
recovery  of  your  own  gear. 

I remember  when  I used  to  store  my 
12-footer  upside  down  at  the  side  of  the 
driveway  in  plain  sight  from  the  street. 
No  locks,  no  safeguards,  and  never  once 
did  it  occur  to  me  that  the  boat  could  be 
stolen.  No  one  ever  tried  to  steal  it,  either. 

Those  days  are  gone  no  matter  where 
you  live,  so  unless  you  have  money  to 
burn,  take  steps  to  protect  your  boat, 
motor,  trailer,  and  other  equipment. 
What  if  someone  were  casing  out  your 
rig  right  now? 
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illustration— Rose  Boeali 


This  genetic  experiment  could  produce  larger  rainbow  trout  with  less  feed. 


Queens  of 

by  Ken  Corl 

In  the  normal  operation  of  a trout  culture 
station,  it  has  been  observed  that  rainbow 
trout  females  traditionally  are  larger  and 
heavier  than  their  male  counterparts  at  the 
same  age.  The  reverse  is  true  with  brook 
and  brown  trout.  Research  done  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Benner  Spring  Fish  Research 
Station  in  1968  reveals  that  at  30  months 
of  age  females  were  14  percent  longer  and 
40  percent  heavier  than  males  among 
rainbow  trout  of  several  strains  reared  in 
the  experimental  pond.  A system  has  been 
developed  that  is  simpler  to  sex  reverse 
a male  into  a female  than  a female  into 
a male,  so  efforts  have  been  steered  into 
creating  all  female  rainbow  trout. 

Mature  male  rainbow  trout  grow  and 
convert  food  into  flesh  (conversion)  poor- 
ly and  are  susceptible  to  disease.  Some 
commercial  trout  farms  in  England  pro- 
duce all  female  rainbows  with  eggs  of 
monosex  population  now  available  com- 
mercially. More  recently  the  same  can  be 
said  of  commercial  operations  in  the 
United  States. 

Just  how  are  these  queens  of  the 
raceway  developed?  Currently  a lot  of 
rainbow  fingerling  trout  are  being  observed 
at  the  Big  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station  that 
are  destined  to  produce  these  queens.  Dr. 
Wright  and  Joe  O’Grodnick,  brood  stock 
coordinator  of  the  Commission  Research 
Division  staff,  have  provided  a sequence 
of  events  for  Big  Spring  staff  to  follow  to 
make  the  sex  reversal  possible.  A control 
lot  is  being  maintained  for  comparison. 

Initially,  swim-up  fry  are  fed  for  a 
period  of  60-90  days  with  a male  sex  hor- 
mone, testosterone,  at  3-5mg  per 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  fish  food  at  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  process  reverses 
females  to  males  in  appearance  and 
function. 

The  sex  determining  mechanism  of 
trout  is  similar  to  that  of  humans  with  the 
female  producing  eggs  of  all  type  x and 
the  male  producing  sperm  of  types  x and 
y.  Should  the  egg  be  fertilized  with  the 
x sperm,  the  progeny  will  be  a female  and 
with  the  y sperm  it  will  be  a male.  In  sex 
reversal,  a special  type  of  male  is  pro- 
duced that  develops  only  x type  sperm. 
Consequently,  when  eggs  are  fertilized 


the  Raceway 


with  these  fish,  all  females  are  produced. 

To  back  up  a bit,  when  the  normal 
cross  is  made,  approximately  50  percent 
males  and  50  percent  females  are  pro- 
duced (see  Figure  1).  Fed  testosterone,  the 
females  become  special  males.  The  nor- 
mal males  have  a sperm  duct  and  can  be 
identified  as  such  when  mature.  The 
special  male  does  not  have  a sperm  duct, 
but  does  have  other  characteristics  of  the 
normal  mature  male  such  as  coloration 
and  kype. 


Normally,  rainbow  males  are  sexually 
mature  at  two  years  of  age  and  can  be  used 
in  the  spawning  process.  Specially  pro- 
duced rainbow  trout  males  are  no  dif- 
ferent except  that  to  use  sperm  from  these 
fish,  they  must  be  sacrificed.  The 
resulting  effort  of  fertilization  produces 
a group  of  all  female  rainbow  trout  (see 


Ken  Corl  is  chief  of  the  Commission  Divi- 
sion of  Trout  Production. 


Figure  1.  Sex 
determination  of  normal 
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If  an  x sperm  enters  the  micropyle  of  the  egg,  a female 
trout  results  (xx) , but  if  a y sperm  fertilizes  the  egg,  a 
male  trout  is  produced  (xv). 


Figure  2.  All  female 
rainbow  cross 
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Because  the  special  male  carries  only  x sperm  and  the 
normal  female  carries  x eggs,  the  resulting  progeny  are 

all  female. 
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Crayfish 

Are  the  Gourmet 
Smallmouth  Bass  Bait 


by  Joe  Reynolds 

photos  by  the  author 

If  there  were  such  a thing  as  a gourmet 
restaurant  for  smallmouth  bass,  you  can 
bet  that  fresh  crayfish  would  be  the  most 
popular  item  on  the  menu.  Smallmouth 
gobble  up  crayfish  the  way  folks  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  country  go  through  a pile 
of  steamed  crabs.  As  a smallmouth  bass 
bait  the  crayfish  has  no  equal. 

My  introduction  to  the  effectiveness  of 
crayfish  came  some  years  ago  under  the 
expert  guidance  of  the  late  Don  Wilson, 
one  of  the  best  bass  fishermen  ever  to  wet 
a line. 

Wilson  was  an  expert  with  the  plastic 
worm  and  other  artificials,  but  he  did 
what  was  necessary  to  take  bass;  over  the 
years  he  had  discovered  that  there  are 
times,  especially  in  the  fall,  when  crayfish 
fool  smallmouths  that  absolutely  refuse  to 
touch  artificials. 

I remember  being  skeptical  of  his 
theories  when  we  discussed  a trip  to 
Raystown  Lake.  Wilson  met  me  at  the 
launching  ramp  with  a small  cooler  full 
of  freshly  caught  crayfish.  “I  see  you 
brought  the  shore  lunch,”  I joked. 

“It’s  lunch  all  right,  but  not  for  us,” 
Wilson  shot  right  back.  It  wouldn’t  be 
long  before  the  only  thing  I’d  be  eating 
was  my  words. 

Within  two  hours  Wilson  had  taken  a 
dozen  smallmouth  bass  from  two  to  four 
pounds;  I was  still  looking  for  my  first 
strike  on  artificials.  It  was  time  to  sur- 
render. "OK.  I give  up,"  I said  sheepishly. 
“Pass  me  the  cooler  and  a hook.”  Within 
minutes  I connected  with  an  acrobatic 
smallmouth. 

Wilson  just  grinned  and  remarked, 
“Like  I told  you,  when  they  want  a ’dad 
you  might  as  well  leave  the  tackle  box  in 
the  car.”  I was  permanently  hooked  on 
crayfish. 

Gathering  ’dads 

Since  that  day  on  Raystown  I’ve  tried 
crayfish  on  many  lakes  and  rivers  in 
Pennsylvania  with  similar  success.  I still 


prefer  to  fish  with  artificials,  but  when 
the  smallmouth  seem  to  develop  a case 
of  lockjaw,  I look  for  the  nearest  source 
of  crayfish.  Sometimes  you  can  buy  them 
in  local  tackle  stores,  but  generally  you'll 
have  to  catch  them  yourself— not  always 
a simple  matter— and  be  sure  you  com- 


ply with  the  laws  governing  taking  bait 
from  Commonwealth  waters. 

You’ll  need  at  least  a couple  of  dozen 
for  a full  day  of  fishing,  especially  if  the 
smallmouth  are  in  an  eating  mood.  Some 
guys  build  elaborate  traps  or  come  up 
with  all  sorts  of  contraptions  for  catching 
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crayfish.  In  many  ways  catching  crayfish 
is  a sport  in  itself. 

My  friend  Charlie  Brown  has  been  us- 
ing crayfish  baits  for  over  20  years.  He 
recommends  using  an  ultralight  spinning 
outfit  spooled  with  4-pound-  or  6-pound- 
test  monofilament.  The  light  line  makes 


for  easier  casting  of  the  bait  and  Brown 
thinks  that  the  small-diameter  monofila- 
ment spooks  fewer  bass  in  clear  water. 

“It’s  best  to  fish  the  ’dad  without  any 
weight,  but  usually  you’ll  need  a little 
splitshot  to  keep  the  bait  on  the  bottom 
when  you’re  drift  fishing,”  Brown  ad- 
vises. “A  light  breeze  is  best.  If  it’s 
blowin’  too  hard  I anchor  over  a spot. 
Problem  then  is  that  the  crayfish  crawl 
under  rocks  on  the  bottom  and  the  bass 
can’t  get  to  ’em.” 

Setting  the  hooks 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  too  hard  for 
effective  drift  fishing  I have  found  that  it 
is  best  to  cast  and  retrieve  the  crayfish  just 
like  a plastic  worm.  Whether  drift 
fishing,  bottom  fishing  from  an  anchored 
boat  or  casting,  set  the  hook  at  the 
slightest  indication  of  a strike.  Most 
fishermen  let  a bass  run  with  a natural 
bait,  but  too  often  this  results  in  a deeply 
hooked  fish  that  won’t  survive  if  released. 

A quick  strike  nearly  always  results  in 
a lip-hooked  bass.  Years  ago  when  plastic 
worms  first  came  on  the  market,  the 
popular  technique  was  to  free  spool  the 


As  a smallmouth  bait  the  crayfish 
has  no  equal. 


reel  after  a pick-up  and  allow  the  bass  to 
run  some  distance  before  setting  the  hook. 
Fishermen  figured  that  the  worm  should 
be  fished  like  a natural  bait. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  experts 
discovered  that  the  best  bet  was  to  set  the 
hook  immediately.  A bass  is  a vicious 
critter;  it  doesn’t  come  up  to  a potential 
meal  and  nibble  on  it.  Artificials  and 
natural  baits  alike  are  sucked  into  that 
cavernous  mouth  within  the  blinking  of 
an  eye.  When  you  feel  a tap,  the  bait  is 
either  in  the  fish’s  mouth  or  on  the  way 
out.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  set  the 
hook  too  quickly.  The  only  possible  ex- 
ception might  be  when  using  very  large 
natural  baits. 

Most  bass  fishermen  know  that  crayfish 
are  deadly  on  smallmouth,  but  I'm  always 
surprised  how  few  of  them  have  ever  tried 
’dads,  even  among  those  who  regularly 
fish  natural  baits.  I spend  a number  of 
days  each  year  fishing  an  impoundment 
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my  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  my  head. 
There  were  at  least  20  smallmouth  bass 
schooled  there  in  plain  sight,  apparently 
taking  advantage  of  the  sun-warmed 
shallows. 

For  20  minutes  I threw  every  lure  I was 
carrying  at  those  bass.  Other  than  a cou- 
ple of  half-hearted  follows  behind  a Jit- 
terbug, they  showed  about  as  much  in- 
terest as  I would  have  in  eating  raw  snails. 

Desperate,  I left  the  shallow  shelf  and 
located  a trickle  of  a stream  flowing  into 
the  far  side  of  the  quarry.  Sure  enough, 
it  held  a few  crayfish  and  I managed  to 
capture  two  good-sized  specimens.  The 
smallmouth  bass  were  still  there  when  1 
returned.  A couple  of  them  looked  like 
they  would  weigh  close  to  six  pounds.  My 
hands  were  shaking  as  I tied  on  a size  2 
hook  and  slipped  it  through  the  shell  of 
the  bigger  crayfish. 

I cast  the  bait  to  the  edge  of  the  school. 
When  it  hit  the  water  every  bass  came 
running.  The  rush  reminded  me  of  the 
films  of  shoppers  when  the  department 
store  doors  open  on  a Washington’s 
birthday  sale.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
smaller  bass,  a two-pounder,  grabbed  the 
crayfish  first.  When  I set  the  hook  the 
smallmouth  swirled,  came  out  of  the 
water  in  a head-shaking  leap  and  its 
friends  dashed  off  the  shelf  for  the  safety 
of  deep  water.  I waited  for  two  hours  after 
releasing  the  two-pounder  but  the  school 
never  returned. 

Keeping  crayfish 

Crayfish  are  most  effective  when 
fished  live.  An  aerated  live  well  is  perfect 
for  keeping  them,  but  there  might  be  a 
conflict  of  interest  if  you  add  a couple 
of  nice  bass.  Most  guys  use  a small  cool- 
er or  bucket  to  hold  the  crayfish.  They 
should  not  be  kept  in  still  water  for  a 
long  period  or  they  will  die  from  a lack 
of  oxygen. 

Instead,  keep  them  in  damp  grass  or 
leaves.  During  warm  weather  add  ice  but 
make  sure  there  is  enough  solid  material 
in  the  container  so  that  the  crayfish  are 
not  immersed  in  water  as  the  ice  melts. 

This  freshwater  crustacean  known  as 
crayfish,  crawfish,  crab,  crawdad  or  ’dad 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  solution  to  tak- 
ing smallmouth  bass;  it  is,  however,  my 
security  blanket  until  something  better 
comes  along.  Throwing  artificials  or  flies 
is  certainly  the  more  sporting  method  of 
bass  fishing,  but  I’ll  not  be  such  a purist 
to  overlook  nature’s  gourmet  smallmouth 
bass  bait.  . 


where  most  of  the  locals  fish  with  shiners. 
Artificials  take  bass  here  but  the  live  min- 
nows normally  outfish  them  by  about  10 
to  one.  The  lake  has  a nice  population  of 
smallmouth  bass  and  a shoreline  that 
drops  off  vertically  to  fairly  deep  water. 

The  smallmouth  bass  hang  tight  to  the 
rocky  shoreline  in  two  to  10  feet  of  water. 
Live  minnows  cast  up  to  the  bank  can  pro- 
duce fast  fishing  during  the  spring;  fall 
is  another  story. 

Minnows  vs.  ’dads 

I remember  the  first  fall  trip  when  I 
tried  crayfish.  An  intermittent  morning 
rain  fell  from  the  high,  gray  cloud  cover, 
and  large  areas  of  patchy  fog  drifted 
across  the  open  water  and  back  into  the 
coves  off  the  main  lake.  My  friend  Bob 
Blatchley  was  along  on  the  trip;  our  plan 
was  for  Bob  to  fish  shiners  while  I worked 
the  crayfish. 

By  lunchtime  Blatchley  was  refusing  to 
do  any  more  experimenting.  He  was  tak- 
ing plenty  of  smallmouths,  but  my  fish 


were  averaging  nearly  twice  as  big  as  his. 
We  switched  baits  in  the  afternoon.  After 
an  hour  of  taking  small  bass  on  the  min- 
nows, I had  had  enough  of  the  minnows, 
too.  We  took  more  big  smallmouth  on 
crayfish  that  day  than  we  had  during  all 
of  our  other  trips  combined.  I don’t  head 
out  on  that  lake  now  without  a bucket  of 
crayfish  in  the  boat. 

Quarry  caper 

If  I had  needed  anything  to  convince  me 
about  the  effectiveness  of  crayfish  on 
smallmouth,  an  incident  that  occurred 
late  last  fall  in  Pennsylvania  would  have 
been  the  clincher.  I was  fishing  an  aban- 
doned quarry,  one  of  those  bodies  of 
water  that  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a bottom. 
The  only  shallow  water  was  a small  ledge, 
perhaps  the  size  of  a big  living  room,  that 
was  covered  with  two  feet  of  water. 

For  a couple  of  hours  I cast  plastic 
worms  around  the  edges  of  the  quarry 
with  nothing  but  a couple  of  runts  for  my 
effort.  When  I reached  the  shallow  ledge, 
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»is  parked  alongside  the  station 
when  we  pull  into  the  Lewistown 
Exxon  for  gas,  a Ranger  bass  boat  with 
a black  and  silver  metalflake  paint  job  and 
a 150hp  Mercury  outboard.  Even  sitting 
on  its  trailer  it  looks  obscenely  fast,  a 
docked  rocket.  From  its  needle-nose  to 
its  tall,  black  engine  it  is  longer  than  our 
old  Pontiac  station  wagon.  “Big  A1  Chas- 
tain” is  painted  on  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  Big  A1  himself  is  asking  the  attendant 
for  directions  to  Raystown  Lake.  He  is  on 
his  way  to  a bass  tournament.  We  follow 
him  down  22  West  as  far  as  Newton 
Hamilton  where  we  turn  off  at  the  Fish 
Commission  access  area  to  put  in. 

I’m  going  fishing,  too.  I’m  going  to 
float  the  Juniata  to  our  acre  of  land  across 
the  river  from  Ryde,  a distance  I guess 
to  be  six  miles,  in  the  first  boat  I have  ever 
owned,  a 12-foot  john  boat  we  got  for  $75, 
used.  It  fits  nicely  in  the  back  of  the  Pon- 
tiac and  has  been  fully  equipped  with 
PFDs,  oars,  oar  locks,  and  anchor.  My 


by  Jon  Rounds 

wife  will  pick  me  up  at  dusk.  I know 
nothing  about  the  Juniata  between 
Newton  Hamilton  and  Ryde,  but  I have 
reassured  Louise  with  a quote  from  a 
canoe  rental  brochure:  “The  Juniata  is  a 
calm,  twisting  river  with  no  major  rapids.” 

I shove  off.  It’s  a clear,  beautiful  morn- 
ing, unusually  warm  for  late  April  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  leaves  are  just  open  on 
the  willows  and  sycamores  and  osage 
orange  that  line  the  banks.  The  river  here 
is  calm,  which  gives  me  a chance  to  ad- 
just the  oar  locks  with  a wrench  and  get 
the  feel  of  the  boat. 

What’s  that  sound?  Freight  train?  The 
tracks  along  the  river  are  clear  as  far  as 
I can  see.  But  the  sound  gets  louder  as 
I float  downstrean  and  the  boat  is  pick- 
ing up  speed.  I turn  around  from  my  row- 
ing and  there  it  is:  a large  volume  of  water 
pouring  over  a rock  ledge.  Major  or 
minor,  these  are  rapids.  J 


If  you  were  designing  a craft  to  shoot 
rapids,  the  first  design  you’d  reject  would 
be  the  12-foot  john  boat,  which  is  a 
square-prowed  aluminum  tub  that  plows 
through  the  water  backwards.  I row  fran- 
tically toward  the  near  shore  but  realize 
that  I’m  moving  downstream  too  fast.  The 
falls  are  less  than  20  feet  away  when  I 
reach  a decision.  I jump  ship,  figuring 
I’ve  got  a better  chance  wading  than  I do 
boating.  The  water  is  colder  than  the  air 
and  it’s  waist-deep.  I wade  cautiously  to 
the  edge  of  the  falls  and  see  that  the  river 
drops  only  a foot  or  two.  Not  much  of  a 
fall.  But  then,  not  much  of  a boater.  I 
suck  in  my  breath  and  stumble  over,  keep- 
ing a tight  rein  on  the  boat,  which  is  swept 
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in  front  of  me  into  the  white  water  below. 
I wade  through  the  worst  of  it  like  a drunk 
on  an  icy  sidewalk  and  then  jump  back 
in  the  boat,  thankful  there  have  been  no 
witnesses.  It  is  then  that  I see  the  two  old 
men  fishing  from  the  bank.  Are  they  grin- 
ning? I tip  my  hat  to  the  boys  and  continue 
down  the  river. 

1^,  ^ river  smooths  out  and  I 
1 I ivy  approach  a good-looking 
stretch  of  water  on  the  right  bank.  The 
channel  cuts  tightly  against  a shale  cliff 
overhung  by  willows.  I wrap  the  anchor 
line  around  the  middle  seat,  drop  anchor, 
and  tie  a Rapala  to  my  light  spinning  out- 
fit. So  that’s  why  they  tell  you  to  anchor 
from  the  bow— the  boat  has  turned 
perpendicular  to  the  current  and  the 
upstream  gunwale  is  almost  pulled  under. 
I re-tie  the  anchor  line  properly  to  the  bow. 

I begin  flipping  the  Rapala  toward  the 
cliff  and  retrieving  it  just  below  the  sur- 


face. On  the  third  cast,  a foot-long 
smallmouth  socks  it  and  jumps  three 
times  before  being  boated  and  released. 

I fish  this  spot  for  another  15  minutes, 
catch  two  more  bass  and  pull  anchor. 

Ahead  is  a big  island.  Most  of  the  river 
goes  to  the  left.  I swing  the  boat  to  the 
right  and  find  myself  in  a narrow,  shaded 
channel  about  three  feet  deep.  The  bot- 
tom is  smooth  sand  dotted  with  mussel 
shells  that  glitter  when  the  sunlight  hits 
them  through  the  trees.  I float  down  this 
little  channel  to  the  tail  of  the  island  and 
get  a hard  strike  but  miss  the  bass.  I step 
out  of  the  boat,  tie  the  bowline  around  my 
waist,  and  wade  upstream  to  the  head  of 
the  island,  the  boat  following  me  like  a 
dog  on  a leash.  It  is  easy  wading  on  the 
smooth  bottom  and  the  water  feels  good 
on  my  legs. 

I switch  to  a black  jig  and  catch  a 13- 
inch  smallmouth— a real  welterweight— 


that  thrashes,  jumps,  and  yanks  out  line 
against  the  drag.  Sweet  music.  I wade 
back  down  the  length  of  the  island,  go- 
ing slowly,  the  boat  tugging  at  my  waist. 

I stop  to  collect  a few  mussel  shells,  who 
knows  why,  and  reluctantly  get  back  into 
the  boat  and  join  the  main  stream.  I’ll 
remember  this  place. 

rT''  L-v  river  now  is  wide  and 

111  vy  deep.  I wonder  how  deep. 

I think  about  Big  Al’s  boat.  Although  I 
didn’t  look  inside  I can  tell  you  what  was 
in  it.  There’d  be  a depthfinder,  a graph 
recorder/fishfinder  device,  two  or  three 
padded  swivel  chairs,  a foot-controlled 
electric  motor,  some  rod  holders,  a live 
well,  a huge  tackle  box  and  several  state- 
of-the-art  baitcasting  rigs. 

I have  no  electronic  equipment,  but  I 
do  have  a depthfinder:  a length  of  nylon 
rope  knotted  every  three  feet  with  a large 
sinker  tied  to  one  end.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment over  my  two  previous  methods  of 
depthfinding,  the  Oar  Method  and  the 
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Human  Depth  Gauge.  The  Oar  Method 
consists  of  removing  an  oar  from  its 
socket  and  sticking  it  in  the  water.  There 
are  two  disadvantages:  You  can  only 
measure  depths  to  six  feet  or  so,  and  in 
swift  water  you  can  lose  your  depth 
gauge.  The  Human  Depth  Gauge  method, 
which  I have  used  extensively  while 
wading  trout  streams,  suffers  the  same 
two  disadvantages. 

The  river  here  is  a little  over  five  feet. 
Ahead  is  open  water.  The  sun  is  hot  and 
my  arms  are  tired,  so  I ship  the  oars,  take 
off  my  wool  shirt  under  my  PFD,  and  get 
a sandwich  and  an  apple  from  the  cooler. 
As  I glide  through  this  valley  in  my  little 
boat,  elbows  on  my  knees,  chewing  the 
apple,  I’m  aware  of  being  in  The  Zone. 
It’s  a hard  feeling  to  describe.  I get  it 
sometimes  jogging  or  chopping  wood  or 
playing  my  guitar  on  a good  night. 
Although  it  usually  comes  when  I’m 
alone,  it  is  not  a lonely  feeling.  It  is  a 
sense  of  harmony,  of  rhythm,  of  being  in 


sync,  a gear  in  the  world  clock.lt  is  the 
feeling  of  being  with  it. 

I am  in  and  of  the  river  here,  powered 
by  the  current,  going  exactly  as  fast  as  it 
allows,  and  I yield  completely  to  the 
sound  of  the  water  lapping  at  the 
gunwales. 

The  mood  is  shattered  by  the  sound  of 
a motorboat  coming  upriver.  I wave  at  the 
fishermen  as  they  pass  me  and  they  wave 
back.  Bobbing  in  their  wake,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  it  is  late  afternoon  and  I have  no 
idea  where  I am.  The  only  landmark  I 
will  recognize  is  the  Conrail  bridge  above 
our  land.  Ryde  by  dusk?  Get  moving. 

I haul  on  the  oars  for  the  next  half-hour. 

The  sun  is  touching  the  ridge  on  my 
left  when  I come  to  the  crumbling  stone 
piers  of  a long-gone  bridge.  The  main 
channel  narrows  and  funnels  through  a 
chute  between  two  of  the  old  supports, 
and  as  I’m  swept  through  I see  a deep  pool 
behind  the  pier  to  my  right. 

Pulling  hard  on  the  left  oar,  I take  the 
boat  out  of  the  current  and  into  an  eddy. 
This  is  one  of  those  holes,  dark  with  the 
promise  of  deep  water  and  monsters,  that 
no  fisherman  can  pass  by.  I tie  on  a div- 
ing plug.  Ten  casts  cover  the  hole  but  pro- 
duce no  strikes.  I change  to  the  black  jig. 
Five  casts.  Nothing. 

I add  a rubber  worm,  cast  to  the  pier, 
and  let  the  worm  bump  downstream  along 
the  edge  of  the  current.  Then  there  is  a 
strike  so  hard  it  almost  knocks  my  fingers 
off  the  reel  handle.  I jerk  back  on  the  rod 
and  feel  one  throb  of  a big  fish 
and  . . . it’s  gone.  I cast  a few  more 
times,  knowing  it’s  useless.  This  hole 
belongs  to  that  fish  and  I’ve  had  my  chance. 


Back  to  the  river,  haul  on  the  oars, 
Ryde  by  dusk,  haul  on  the  oars.  The  sun 
has  dipped  below  the  ridge  and  the  river 
is  totally  in  shadow.  I do  not  want  to  be 
on  the  water  in  the  dark  and  1 do  not  want 
Louise  to  arrive  at  our  land  before  me. 
She  will  wait  10  minutes  and  call  the  fire 
department. 

1 I | | 1 on  the  oars.  Big  A1 

1 1 Cl  IA 1 knows  exactly  where  he 
is  now.  He’s  got  hydrographic  charts,  and 
the  rocket  can  fetch  him  back  to  the 
marina  from  anywhere  on  the  lake  in 
minutes.  Haul  on  the  oars.  Each  bend  in 
the  river  reveals  a new  stretch  of  scenery 
but  no  Conrail  bridge.  Where  am  I?  In- 
tent on  rowing,  on  making  time,  I smack 
a boulder  and  the  jolt  knocks  an  oar  lock 
out  of  its  socket.  I replace  the  oar  and 
maneuver  the  boat  through  a mine  field 
of  rock  to  where  the  river  bends  sharply 
to  the  left.  And  there,  a few  hundred  yards 
downstream,  is  the  bridge.  The  valley 
here  has  flattened  out  and  the  sun  is  a 
good  half-hour  above  the  horizon. 

I pour  a cup  of  coffee  and  lie  back  in 
the  boat.  The  knots  in  my  shoulder  loosen 
a bit  and  I think  about  that  fish.  A 
muskellunge?  They  grow  to  four  feet  in 
this  river.  I wonder  what  kind  of  day  Big 
A1  had.  I’ve  seen  those  professional  bass 
tournaments  on  ESPN,  those  scores  of 
boats  blasting  off  at  the  gun,  fanning  out 
across  the  lake  spewing  roostertails  of 
foam,  and  then  lining  up  at  the  dock  at 
the  end  of  the  day  to  weigh  their  buckets 
of  bass.  And  they  do  catch  bass.  How 
many  have  I caught  today?  Four?  And  the 
biggest  only  13  inches? 

I finish  the  coffee,  man  the  oars  one  last 
time,  and  guide  the  boat  under  the  far  left 
arch  of  the  bridge  and  onto  the  gravel 
beach  along  our  property.  I walk  up  to  the 
road,  see  that  Louise  hasn't  arrived,  and 
go  back  down  to  the  river  to  haul  up  the 
gear.  I’m  moving  slowly  and  I'm  smiling. 
Rummaging  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I 
find  the  mussel  shells.  I swish  them 
around  in  the  river  to  wash  off  the  sand 
and  hold  them  up  against  the  last  light  of 
the  day. 

They  shine  like  jewels.  


Jon  Rounds  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer.  In  a slightly  different  form, 
this  article  won  first  prize  for  prose  in  Tarn- 
helm,  a Penn  State  Capital  College  literary 
magazine. 
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Alcohol  Effects 
on  Skills  Performance 


by  Dr  Marcelline  Bums 

\ lr*nVinlis  a lega1,  popular 

x\l^vlii’LH“supermarket”  drug 
in  western  societies.  It  is  widely  and  easi- 
ly available.  Adults  can,  in  most  cir- 
cumstances, legally  purchase  and  drink 
as  much  as  their  personal  finances  and 
desires  dictate.  Socially,  in  most  circles, 
it  is  okay  to  drink,  and  an  estimated  75 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  consumes 
alcohol  to  some  degree. 

Beverage  alcohol  is  a central  nervous 
system  depressant.  A depressant  drug  acts 
on  all  excitable  tissues,  including  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  A principal  effect 
of  alcohol  on  human  performance  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  depresses  (slows)  the 
brain  and  the  ability  to  process  informa- 
tion, beginning  with  any  rise  from  a zero 
blood  alcohol  concentration. 


An  alcohol  consumer  who  operates  a 
boat  or  drives  a car  is  at  greater  risk  than 
the  individual  who  has  not  consumed 
alcohol  because  his  ability  to  process  sen- 
sory information  and  to  respond  in  a time- 
ly and  appropriate  manner  has  been  im- 
paired by  the  drug.  The  slowing  of  the 
brain  means  that  less  information  from 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  senses  can  be 
handled  in  any  given  amount  of  time.  The 
extent  of  the  deficit  is  a function  of  blood 
alcohol  concentration,  but  it  begins  to  be 
a potential  safety  problem  at  relatively 
low  blood  alcohol  levels. 

An  experienced  drinker  can  “maintain” 
function  without  obvious  impairment  as 
his  blood  alcohol  level  climbs  to  fairly 
high  levels,  if  the  environment  and  the  ac- 
tivity impose  only  low  information- 
processing demands.  In  high-demand  or 
information-overload  situations,  the  slow- 
ing of  central  nervous  system  processes 


results  in  inappropriate  responses  or  a 
failure  to  respond.  Driving  a car,  han- 
dling a boat,  and  performing  other  com- 
plex man-machine  interactions  are  poten- 
tially high-information  activities. 

Alcohol  has  other  effects  that  also  in- 
crease the  probability  of  an  accident.  It 
impairs  judgment.  As  it  begins  to  act  on 
the  brain,  the  individual’s  usual  inhibi- 
tions and  controls  are  depressed.  Poor 
decisions,  bad  judgment,  and  increased 
risk-taking  are  the  result.  Risky  behavior 
can  be  seen  both  in  driving  simulator 
studies  and  in  analyses  of  traffic  accidents 
with  alcohol  involvement.  The  drinking 
driver  drives  faster,  passes  unsafely,  and 
takes  risks  that  he  would  not  otherwise 
take. 

What  can  be  concluded  about  alcohol 
effects  on  boating  skills?  Performance  is 
impaired  because  alcohol  affects  central 
nervous  system  processes  (perception,  at- 
tention, and  the  rate  of  information  pro- 
cessing). Judgment  is  impaired  and  risk- 
taking is  increased.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  right  decision,  good  judgment, 
and  an  accurate  perception  of  risk  are 
crucial  to  safety  in  a boating 
environment.  [pa] 

Marcelline  Burns , Ph.D.,  is  a research 
psychologist  at  the  Southern  California 
Research  Institute  in  Los  Angeles.  The  in- 
formation above  is  excerpted  from  a 
presentation  made  by  Dr.  Burns  to  the 
National  Safe  Boating  Council. 

Drinking,  Boating 
and  the  Law 

Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law  is  a 
Fish  Commission  pamphlet  that  provides 
answers  to  the  most  commonly  asked 
questions  concerning  boating  and 
alcohol.  The  publication  offers  answers 
to  questions  such  as:  May  I drink  while 
on  my  boat?  What  is  meant  by  “under  the 
influence”?  How  many  drinks  will  put  me 
past  the  legal  limit?  Is  beer  less  intox- 
icating than  whiskey?  How  will  the  law 
enforcement  officer  test  me  to  determine 
if  I am  under  the  influence?  Does  the  law 
enforcement  officer  require  my  permis- 
sion to  test  my  blood  alcohol  content? 
What  happens  if  I am  caught? 

For  a free  copy,  send  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 
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The  Allegheny  Reservoir’s  Bounty 


by  Dave  Wonderlich 


If  you  enjoy  catching  good-sized  panfish 
when  the  action  is  slow,  or  if  you  would 
just  as  soon  catch  smaller  fish  as  you 
would  lunkers  (just  as  long  as  you  are 
catching  fish),  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
may  not  be  for  you.  If  you  like  fishing 
weed  beds  for  bass  and  hate  getting  hung 
up  on  submerged  trees  when  you  go  deep, 
stay  away  from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir. 
But  if  you  want  to  fish  in  a beautiful,  wild 
setting  with  the  knowledge  that  your  next 
strike  will  probably  be  from  a larger-than- 
average-sized  fish,  and  could  be  a state 
record  specimen,  read  on. 

How  about  the  17-pound,  9-ounce 
walleye  caught  by  Mike  Holly  of  Brad- 
ford, or  the  3 3 -pound,  8-ounce  northern 
pike  caught  by  Gerald  Enderle?  They  are 
the  present  state  records  and  both  were 
caught  at  Kinzua  (Allegheny  Reservoir). 
Enough  to  whet  your  appetite?  I’ve  been 
told  by  an  excellent  source  on  the  scene 
that  there  is  a very  good  possibility  that 
the  next  state  record  musky  will  be  taken 
from  the  reservoir. 

There  aren’t  many  trout  in  the  reservoir. 
The  rainbows  and  browns  that  inhabit  the 
waters  get  there  from  the  stocked  trib- 
utaries and  natural  reproduction,  although 
those  caught  are  usually  four  to  five 
pounds  and  may  top  the  10-pound  mark! 

There  is  also  an  excellent  smallmouth 
bass  fishery  with  many  fish  taken  between 
four  and  five  pounds  and  with  a few  even 
larger.  The  crappie  and  yellow  perch 
populations  are  again  rising  in  the  lake, 
although  large  specimens  are  rare;  it  is 
little  wonder  with  the  large  fish  looking 
for  a good-sized  meal. 

That’s  the  good  part.  It  couldn’t  be 
much  better,  you  might  say,  but  now  for 
the  bad  part:  Going  to  Kinzua  for  the  first 
time  is  a lot  like  throwing  your  gear  into 
your  12-foot  aluminum  boat  and  saying 
you  are  heading  to  Raystown  for  stripers. 
It  is  not  a typical  Pennsylvania  lake.  The 
bottom  is  a forest  of  trees  and  stumps, 
good  for  fish  but  tough  for  fishermen. 
The  shore  does  not  have  a lot  of  struc- 
ture to  draw  fish  in  close  and  keep  them 
there.  You  won’t  find  shallow  flats  of  lilies 
and  weed  beds  at  Kinzua,  and  20  feet 
from  shore  can  be  80  feet  deep.  The  ma- 
jor attraction  for  the  large  Kinzua 


gamefish  is  the  great  minnow  population. 
If  you  find  the  major  minnow  locations, 
you  can  catch  exceptional  fish. 


Calendar  for  good  catches 

In  the  spring  through  the  end  of  June, 
the  minnows  are  in  close,  so  the  best 
fishing  is  in  the  bays  and  off  the  points 
of  land.  Fish  will  be  in  close  where  you 
can  find  rocky  banks  protruding  into  the 
water,  logs  and  trees  submerged  near 
shore,  and  where  the  contour  of  the  land 
creates  natural  ridges  into  the  water. 

July  into  September  means  warm  water 
in  the  reservoir,  so  serious  anglers  usually 
go  deep  with  their  offerings  by  jigging, 
drift-casting,  and  trolling  with  downrig- 
gers.  The  fall  is  a repeat  of  springtime 
with  fish  closer  in.  There  is  a lot  more 
casting  done  on  Indian  summer  days  with 
many  anglers  again  trolling  close  to  the 
points  and  bays. 

The  Allegheny  Reservoir  is  a hotspot 
for  ice  fishermen.  Watch  for  concentra- 
tions of  hard-water  anglers  and  try  your 
luck  nearby.  The  ice  should  be  safe  there 
and  the  fish  are  probably  hitting  in  that 
location.  The  reservoir  does  have  oil  well 
fields  that  create  uneven  ice  conditions. 
In  these  areas,  skim  ice  may  form  and 
cover  over  with  snow  to  camouflage  the 


thin-ice  hazard.  Ask  for  advice  before  go- 
ing onto  the  ice,  and  go  where  there  are 
other  knowledgeable  anglers. 

Now  that  we  have  the  good  news  and 
bad  news  out  of  the  way,  take  a thorough 
look  at  the  primary  gamefish  and  where 
and  when  to  catch  them. 

Walleye 

The  walleye  is  probably  the  most  abun- 
dant gamefish  in  the  reservoir.  The  fish 
is  the  only  specimen  that  is  routinely 
stocked  to  maintain  its  populations.  Since 
1980,  the  state  record  has  been  broken 
twice  at  Kinzua,  and  it  will  likely  be 
broken  again;  but  the  fish  will  have  to  be 
over  the  17-pound,  9-ounce  mark! 

Walleye  have  a sensitivity  to  light,  so 
they  are  found  in  deeper  water  during  the 
day  and  move  into  the  shallows  as  dusk 
approaches.  During  the  day,  they  prefer 
deeper  water  where  logs,  stumps,  and 
boulders  give  them  protection.  Hotspots 
include  the  main  lake  along  the  west  shore 
north  of  the  Roper  Hollow  boat  launch. 
Two  other  good  locations  are  the  Mor- 
rison and  Elijah  bays  upstream  to  the  ma- 
jor Kinzua  arm.  The  Kinzua  Dam  tail- 
water  is  a real  hotspot  during  May  and 
June  (no  wading  is  allowed). 

Whether  you  fish  shallower  in  the 
spring  or  deeper  during  July  through 
September,  walleye  fishing  should  be  ex- 
cellent year-round.  To  catch  walleye  try 
Hopkins  spoons  either  jigged  or  re- 
trieved; Mister  Twister  jigs  baited  with 
a nightcrawler;  nightcrawlers;  night- 
crawler  rigs;  and  minnows.  Ice  fishermen 
usually  use  minnows  and  jigs. 

Muskellunge 

The  largest  musky  taken  from  the 
reservoir  was  a 54  %-inch,  53-pound, 
14-ounce  lunker  that  was  only  4 ounces 
shy  of  the  state  record!  From  sightings  of 
large  fish  that  have  been  hooked  and  lost 
and  the  predominance  of  war  stories  with 
the  sharp-toothed  battler,  it  won’t  be  long 
before  Kinzua  adds  the  musky  to  its  list 
of  state  records. 

The  muskellunge  likes  shallower, 
stumpy  bays  in  the  reservoir  to  ambush 
its  meals.  Still,  the  baitfish  move 
throughout  the  lake,  and  the  fish  can  be 
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found  almost  anywhere  suspended  over 
deeper  water  that  has  structure  beneath. 
In  springtime  you’ll  find  muskies  closer 
to  the  surface  near  the  points  and  mouths 
of  bays.  Many  summer  fishermen  use 
downriggers  for  the  big  fish.  Good- 
producing  lures  are  the  Swim  Whiz,  large 
spinners,  Rapala,  and  my  favorite  is  the 
Storm  Big  Mac.  Minnows  should  be  in 
the  4-inch  to  10-inch  class. 

The  best  months  appear  to  be  May  to 
July,  and  September  through  the  end  of 
December.  Good  locations  include  Chap- 
pel  Fork  Bay,  Sugar  Run  Bay,  Hooks 
Brook  Bay,  and  in  the  Kinzua  arm. 

Northern  pike 

Between  1977  and  1980,  the  state  record 
northern  was  broken  three  times,  all  from 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir.  The  present 
record,  a 33-pound,  8-ounce,  45%-inch 
trophy,  still  stands.  Kinzua  is  the  place  to 
go  for  big  northerns.  Like  muskies,  the 
northerns  are  found  under  or  near  cover 
such  as  downed  logs  or  stumps  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  suspended  in  deeper 
water  during  the  summer,  although  most 
northerns  are  taken  in  the  top  20  feet  of 
water.  The  best  lures  are  the  Storm  Big 
Macs,  jointed  Rapalas,  large  spinners  and 
spoons.  Minnows  work  well  in  the  4-  to 
8-inch  class. 

Pike  taken  through  the  ice  are  usually 
caught  on  minnows.  The  best  months  are 
May,  June,  December,  and  January.  For 
good  northern  action,  try  the  upper  end 
of  the  Kinzua  arm,  the  mouths  of  any  of 
the  streams,  from  Roper  Hollow  north  to 
the  border  on  the  western  side,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  main  arm  between  the 
Quaker  and  Wolf  Run  areas. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Smallmouths  are  the  second  most 
abundant  gamefish  in  the  lake,  and  their 
naturally  reproducing  populations  provide 
a great  sport  fishery.  Fish  of  16  inches  are 
common,  and  six-pounders  to  near  state- 
record  size  are  there  to  be  caught.  In  the 
spring  until  July,  the  bass  will  be  in  the 
shallows  to  spawn.  After  this,  they  can  be 
found  near  rocky  points  where  there 
is  cover. 

One  day  in  Sugar  Bay  there  was  an  acre 
of  baitfish  with  at  least  two  dozen 
smallmouth  darting  in  and  out  gorging 
themselves.  The  best  lures  include 
Wooly  Bugger  streamers,  crankbaits, 
plastic  worms,  jigs,  and  spinners.  Good 
baits  include  nightcrawlers,  minnows,  and 
crayfish. 

They  are  very  rarely  caught  through  the 


ice,  but  most  bass  taken  that  way  hit  min- 
nows and  jigs. 

The  top  producing  months  are  April 
through  the  end  of  October.  Try  the  Main 
Kinzua  arm  around  rocky  points  where 
there  are  boulders  and  structure. 


photos  by 
Mike  Bleech 


Above,  a fall 
view  of  the  Al- 
legheny Reser- 
voir. Walleye 
(right)  are  the 
most  abundant 
gamefish  in  the 
reservoir. 
Smallmouth 
bass  (left)  are 
the  second  most 
abundant 
gamefish 
species. 


Trout 

The  brown  and  rainbow  trout  that  in- 
habit the  deep  water  of  Kinzua  are  either 


wanderers  from  the  stocked  tributaries  or 
the  product  of  natural  reproduction.  The 
makeup  is  approximately  90  percent 
brown  and  10  percent  rainbow.  There  are 
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not  a lot  of  trout  in  the  reservoir,  but  those 
that  choose  the  big  water  as  home  grow 
to  large  sizes.  The  average  trout  will  range 
from  18  to  25  inches  and  push  five 
pounds.  Trout  over  10  pounds  are  there 
to  be  caught. 

In  spring  and  fall,  when  the  water  is 
cool,  they  can  be  caught  closer  to  the  sur- 
face; in  the  summer,  the  trout  move  into 
deep  water.  Good  lures  include  minnow- 


type  plugs,  spinners,  spoons,  and 
streamers.  The  preferred  baits  are  min- 
nows and  nightcrawlers.  To  find  the  fish 
look  for  areas  that  provide  cover  at  a depth . 

Ice  fishermen  take  brownies  with  good- 
sized  minnows.  The  Kinzua  Dam 
tailwater  provides  excellent  open-water 
angling  for  browns  year-round  because 
the  lake  has  a bottom  drawdown;  the 
water  below  the  dam  always  has  an  op- 


timal constant  temperature.  Try  the  same 
bait  and  lures  as  you  would  in  the  lake. 

Remember  that  there  is  no  wading  in 
the  tailwater.  When  there  have  been 
discharge  fluctuations  from  the  dam, 
fishing  in  the  tailwater  is  usually  poor  un- 
til the  water  level  is  consistent  for  at  least 
three  days.  Along  with  trying  the  lake’s 
deep  water,  fish  the  upper  end  of  the  Kin- 
zua arm  near  the  mouths  of  Kinzua  Creek 
and  the  South  Branch.  If  action  is  slow, 
you  can  always  give  one  of  the  tributaries 
a try  for  smaller  trout.  The  best  times  are 
April,  May,  and  September  through  the 
end  of  February.  Summer  can  also  be 
good  if  you  have  the  equipment  to  go  deep. 

Perch,  panfish 

The  reservoir  experienced  a decline  in 
yellow  perch  and  panfish  numbers  in  the 
early  1980s  because  of  the  numbers  of 
large  walleye  on  the  grow.  Their  numbers 
are  increasing,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
a trip  to  Kinzua  for  panfish  only  would 
be  warranted.  Perch  are  now  taken  up  to 
13  inches.  April  to  June  are  the  best 
months  using  jigs,  small  minnows,  and 
nightcrawlers. 

Other  fish 

White  bass,  channel  catfish,  brown 
bullheads,  and  carp  are  also  present  in  the 
lake  and  offer  good  alternative  angling 
opportunities.  The  future  will  be  in- 
teresting at  Kinzua.  Some  16,000 
landlocked  Atlantic  salmon  have  been 
stocked  and  could  provide  real  excitement 
in  the  coming  years. 

You  may  have  to  change  your  normal 
fishing  tactics  to  be  successful  at  Kinzua, 
but  to  have  a chance  for  a real  trophy  with 
each  cast  makes  the  trade-off  an  exciting 
prospect.  Talk  to  the  people  at  the  boat 
launch  ramps,  tackle  shops,  and  camp- 
sites for  extra  tips.  Prospect  for  your  fish 
off  the  points  and  bays  as  if  you  were 
systematically  working  the  weeds  on  a 
largemouth  lake.  When  you  hook  into 
your  first  slab-sided  trophy  in  one  of  the 
wild,  pristine  bays,  I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  glad 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  isn’t  for 
everyone. 

Hotline 

For  up-to-the-minute  fishing  informa- 
tion 24  hours  a day  about  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  call  814-726-0164.  The  recorded 
message  provides  tips,  hotspots,  baits, 
lures,  techniques,  success  reports,  depths, 
daily  lake  conditions,  and  other  special 
information.  The  hotline  is  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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Allegheny  Reservoir 
Access 

Elijah  Run.  Paved,  4 lanes.  From  Kin- 
zua  Dam  proceed  east  on  route  59  to  the 
intersection  of  route  262  (Longhouse 
Scenic  Drive).  Turn  right  and  go  approx- 
imately four  miles  to  Elijah  Run.  The 
distance  to  the  dam  is  about  7 miles. 

Kiasutha.  Paved,  2 lanes.  From  Kin- 
zua  Dam  drive  east  on  route  59  to  the  in- 
tersection of  route  321.  Turn  right  onto 
route  321  to  route  262  (Longhouse  Scenic 
Drive),  and  turn  right  and  proceed  ap- 
proximately 1.5  miles  to  Kiasutha.  About 
21  miles  to  the  dam. 

Roper  Hollow.  Paved,  4 lanes.  Proceed 
north  through  Scandia,  and  turn  right  on 
Roper  Hollow  Road. 

Webb’s  Ferry.  Paved,  2 lanes.  From 
Warren  take  Scandia  north  through  the 
town  of  Scandia.  Webb’s  Ferry  Launch 
Area  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  about 
one  mile  from  the  New  York  state  line. 
The  distance  from  Whmen  is  about  17  miles. 

Willow  Bay.  Paved,  4 lanes.  From  Kin- 
zua  Dam  take  route  59  east  to  the  in- 
tersecting road  route  321,  and  turn  left  and 
drive  to  route  346.  Then  turn  left  and  go 
about  3 miles.  The  total  distance  from  the 
dam  is  about  33  miles. 

Wolf  Run  Marina.  From  the  dam  pro- 
ceed east  on  route  59.  The  marina  is  on 
the  left  after  crossing  the  bridge.  There’s 
a launch  fee  here.  Phone:  814-726-1650. 

Big  Bend  Access  Area.  This  spot  gives 
access  to  the  tailwaters  below  the  dam. 
It’s  a gravel  access  for  canoes  and  smaller 
boats.  It’s  located  just  downstream  of  Kin- 
zua  Dam  on  the  Allegheny  River  and 
route  59. 


LAUNCHING  RAMP 


VISITOR  CENTER  / INFORMATION 


FISH  HATCHERY 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Campsites, 
more  information 

Administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, 222  Liberty  St.,  P.O.  Box  847,  War- 
ren PA  16365.  Phone:  814-723-5150  (same 
address  for  ordering  maps  of  the  region). 
For  sites  available  at  campgrounds 
throughout  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  call:  814-726-1291. 

Limited  access  sites:  access  by  boaters 
and  backpackers  only.  No  fee.  Vault 
toilets,  hand  pumps.  Handsome  Lake, 
Hooks  Brook,  Hopewell,  Morrison  Run, 
Old  State  Road,  Pine  Grove. 

Full  access  sites:  Dewdrop,  route  262, 
72  sites,  disposal  facilities,  showers. 
Kiasutha,  route  262,  92  sites,  disposal 
facilities,  showers.  Red  Bridge,  route  321, 
55  sites,  disposal  facilities,  showers.  Tracy 
Ridge,  route  321,  120  sites,  disposal 
facilities,  showers.  Willow  Bay,  route  346, 
89  sites,  disposal  facilities. 

Fishing  and  tourist  information: 
Alleghenies  Council  for  Tourist  and 
Travel,  14  Greeves  St.,  Kane,  PA  16735. 
Kinzua  Dam  Vacation  Bureau,  P.O.  Box 
576,  Warren,  PA  16365.  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice (maps),  P.O.  Box  847,  Warren,  PA 
16365.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Kinzua  Dam,  P.O.  Box  983,  Warren,  PA 
16365. 

This  information  is  provided  by  the  author. 
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One  of  the  most  common  fishing  accidents 
happens  when  a fish  hook  punctures  the  skin.  If 
only  the  point  of  the  hook  enters  it  is  easily 
removed.  If  the  hook  goes  deeper  past  the  barb, 
the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  have  a doctor  remove  it. 
If  a doctor  is  not  available,  remove  the  hook  by 
pushing  it  through  until  the  barb  is  showing 
(figure  2).  Use  a cutting  tool  either  at  the  barb  or 
shank  and  remove  it.  Clean  the  wound  and  cover 
it  with  an  adhesive  bandage  to  keep  it  clean.  As 
soon  as  possible  see  a doctor  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  tetanus. 


FISHING  TIP 


In  fall,  big  bluegills  move  out  of  their  summer 
deep  water  hiding  places  to  feed  in  the  shoreline 
shallows.  At  this  time  of  year  they  are  most  ac- 
tive in  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  from  about  9 
AM  til  3 PM.  Try  fishing  these  areas  with  small 
flies  and  popping  bugs. 


BASS  IDENTIFICATION 


(Look  for  the  answers  on  next  month's  " Kids  Page.”) 


Shown  below  are  drawings  of  the  head  and 
mouth  of  a largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass. 
Can  you  pick  the  correct  drawing? 
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The  North  Branch 
Susquehanna,  Berwick 
to  Laceyville 

by  Steven  Hepker 


The  Susquehanna  River  at  Laceyville  cuts 
beneath  sheer  cliffs  punctuated  by 
odd  rock  formations  and  stubborn 
hemlocks  and  poplars.  At  one  point  a 
deep  channel  hugs  the  polished  boulders 
that  have  tumbled  from  the  mountain  over 
eons,  forming  underwater  fish  habitat. 

Farther  downriver,  at  Tunkhannock, 
the  Susquehanna  opens  up  a little.  It 
washes  over  a wide,  gravelly  bed,  past  fer- 
tile farm  fields  in  the  shadow  of  gently 
rounded  peaks  of  the  Endless  Mountains. 

Joined  by  such  streams  as  the  Tunkhan- 
nock and  Meshoppen,  the  river  fortifies 
itself  with  alkalinity  before  it  meets  the 
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coal  region  and  millions  of  gallons  of 
highly  acidic  mine  drainage.  You  can  see 
and  smell  the  putrid  orange  tributaries, 
a constant  reminder  of  a mining  industry 
that  was  consumed  by  greed  with  no  en- 
vironmental constraints. 

The  river  takes  on  a new  meaning  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  where  in  1972  the 
Hurricane  Agnes  flood  raged  through  the 
streets  of  Wilkes-Barre.  It  is  hidden  by 
dikes  and  scaled  by  numerous  bridges. 
The  water  seems  dirtier  here,  and  it  no 
doubt  is,  thanks  to  outdated  sewage  treat- 
ment, urban  litter  and  runoff. 

From  here  down  to  Berwick,  the  Suskie 


and  Route  11  are  constant  companions. 
Even  though  motorists  can  scarcely  see 
the  river  from  the  road,  they  know  it’s 
there,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
that  includes  the  culm  banks  at  Mocana- 
qua  and  the  legendary  Council  Cup  above 
Berwick. 

The  river  fans  out  and  meanders  past 
numerous  islands,  sandbars  and 
backwaters.  For  the  first  time,  the  Sus- 
quehanna is  far  below  Route  11.  In  a 
canoe,  the  quaint,  historic  borough  of 
Berwick  and  the  scattered  hilltop  farms 
seem  miles  away. 

From  Laceyville  to  Berwick,  the 
character  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  seems  to  change  around 
every  bend.  But  one  thing  remains  con- 
stant: The  river  is  an  astounding  walleye 
and  smallmouth  bass  fishery.  This 
realization  comes  after  several  hundred 
hours  on  the  river  with  some  of  the 
region’s  top  anglers. 

You  can  always  get  skunked,  of  course, 
but  anywhere  on  the  river  there  is  always 
a chance  that  the  time  and  season  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  whatever  else  that 
controls  fish  will  come  together  to  create 
exciting,  non-stop  action.  That  is 
especially  true  in  autumn,  when  both 
species  often  congregate  in  the  same  holes 
and  eat  the  same  foods. 

One  particular  outing  with  Chet 
Williams,  a successful  tournament  angler 
from  Dallas,  PA,  stands  out.  The  north 
wind  heralded  the  first  hint  of  winter  on 
that  overcast  fall  day  as  we  put  his  16-foot 
aluminum  boat  in  at  Laceyville,  in  Wyo- 
ming County. 

For  four  hours  we  drifted  a 200-yard 
channel  stretch  to  the  head  of  a swift, 
shallow  rapids.  Fortunately,  his  outboard 
started  each  time  and  took  us  back  to  the 
beginning  for  another  pass.  Almost 
without  fail,  we  hooked  a walleye  or  bass 
each  pass,  sometimes  both.  All  of  them 
were  chunky,  ranging  up  to  20  inches. 

That’s  another  bonus  of  fishing  the 
river  in  autumn.  You  rarely  hook  into  a 
puny  fish.  I’ve  heard  several  theories  on 
this,  but  what  I believe  is  true  is  that  big 
bass  and  walleye  feed  more  in  the  daytime 
in  colder  weather.  Their  presence  pushes 
smaller  fish  to  the  outskirts  of  choice  ed- 
dies and  holes. 

Our  technique  that  day  was  simple.  We 
used  quarter-ounce  jigs  dressed  with 
smoke-colored  and  green  plastic  grubs 
and  plastic  minnows,  fished  right  on  the 
bottom.  “If  you  don’t  loose  a few  jigs,  you 
aren’t  fishing  right,”  Williams  said. 

There  are  many  ways  and  a multitude 
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of  places  to  “fish  right”  for  fall  walleye 
and  smallmouths.  The  first  step  is  getting 
there.  Many  would-be  river  anglers  are 
put  off  by  an  apparent  lack  of  access  to 
the  Susquehanna. 

It  takes  a lifetime  to  discover  every 
public  and  pseudo-public  boat  launch  in 
the  three-county  stretch  of  river.  General- 
ly, most  cities  and  boroughs  along  the 
river  have  an  unofficial  public  site,  even 
if  no  one  seems  to  know  who  owns  it.  I’ll 
try  to  identify  several  that  I have  used  and 
others  that  are  used  by  the  general  public. 
Along  the  way,  we’ll  look  at  some  of  the 
better  fall  fishing  holes. 

Laceyville 

Starting  at  Laceyville,  there  is  an  ac- 
cess behind  the  town  mill,  on  the  Route 
6 side  of  the  river.  The  Laceyville  stretch 
has  several  prime  walleye  and  bass  holes, 
both  above  and  below  the  town.  Look  for 
large  boulders  and  deep,  slower  water, 
particularly  at  the  inside  bends  in  the 
river. 

The  next  public  launches  are  just  a few 
miles  downriver,  at  Black  Walnut  and 
Meshoppen,  both  near  Route  6.  There  are 
roughly  two  or  three  choice  walleye/bass 
hotspots  in  that  part  of  the  river.  It’s  also 
a spectacularly  beautiful  trip  when  the 
autumn  leaves  have  turned. 

From  there  the  river  cuts  south,  away 
from  the  main  road,  to  Mehoopany, 
where  the  mammoth  Procter  and  Gam- 
ble paper  mill  is  located.  A boat  launch, 
owned  by  the  Henning  family,  is  just 
below  the  Route  87  bridge. 

Shafer’s  Riverside  Campground  at 
Vosburg,  about  two  miles  below,  is  one 
of  the  busiest  launches  on  the  river.  You 
can  camp  there  and  either  launch  from 
Shafer’s  campground  with  your  own  boat, 
or  rent  a canoe  or  boat.  Shafer’s  will  also 
drive  you  to  Laceyville,  where  you  can 
put  in  a canoe  or  boat.  Figure  about  six 
hours  to  float  that  section  if  you  stop  and 
fish  the  holes  along  the  way. 

Below  Vosburg 

Some  of  the  best  autumn  and  winter 
walleye  fishing  is  below  Vosburg.  The 
river  is  characterized  by  many  deep  pools, 
some  20  feet  deep  or  better,  and  a series 
of  eddies  including  the  famed  Tags  Ed- 
dy. This  area  is  also  known  for  its  superb 
musky  fishing. 

A few  minutes  farther  south  is  the 
Tunkhannock  Borough  launch  site,  just 
above  the  Route  29  bridge,  and  the  Fish 
Commission  launch  below  the  bridge. 
Both  launches  are  easily  accessible  and 


close  to  the  main  road.  Walleye  tend  to 
gather  under  the  bridge  and  near  the 
mouth  of  Tunkhannock  Creek.  Boaters 
should  take  note  that  during  normal  years, 
the  river  is  too  shallow  in  places  to  allow 
you  to  pass  from  Tunkhannock  to  Tags 
Eddy.  It’s  best  to  approach  Tags  Eddy 
from  the  north. 

The  next  launch  downriver  is  at  Falls, 
behind  the  baseball  park  and  just  below 
the  Route  92  bridge.  The  river  is  best 
noted  for  excellent  smallmouth  fishing  for 
the  next  few  miles,  but  there  are  scattered 
pockets  that  hold  walleye. 

From  here  to  Wilkes-Barre,  launches 
are  what  I call  pseudo-public.  Everyone 
seems  to  use  them  but  no  one  knows  who 
owns  them.  At  Coxton,  near  Apple  Creek 
Road,  anglers  have  put  in  at  an  unofficial 
launch  for  many  years.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission has  purchased  VA  acres  there  and 
plans  to  establish  the  Apple  Tree  Access 
site  in  1988. 

A few  miles  away,  boaters  launch  below 
the  iron  bridge  between  Pittston  and  West 
Pittston.  Again,  it’s  not  a sanctioned  site, 
but  it’s  accessible. 

Kingston 

At  Kingston,  just  across  the  river  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  there  is  a public  launch  at 
the  foot  of  the  Market  Street  Bridge.  If 
you  want  to  fish  the  eddies  and  deeper 
holes  of  the  river  in  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
I suggest  you  put  in  at  Kingston.  It  has 
plenty  of  room  to  park  your  vehicle  and 
trailer,  and  the  launch  is  fairly  roomy. 
Some  of  the  finest  walleye  and  bass 
fishing,  believe  it  or  not,  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  valley,  at  Forty  Fort,  Wyo- 
ming and  Plains  Township.  You  can  take 
a boat  above  Pittston  from  the  Kingston 
launch,  or  south  to  West  Nanticoke. 

The  canal  ruins  at  the  mouth  of  Harveys 
Creek  in  West  Nanticoke  prevent  passage 
by  motorboats.  You  must  come  in  from 
the  south  to  fish  the  productive  pool  that 
has  been  gouged  out  of  the  river  below 
the  ruins.  Some  of  my  friends  fish  here 
by  parking  at  what  will  someday  be  a 
Plymouth  Township  historic  park,  just  off 
Route  11.  However,  you  must  drag  your 
boat  several  hundred  feet  to  the  river. 

It  is  worth  the  effort,  though.  The  hole 
at  West  Nanticoke  holds  some  monstrous 
walleye.  As  the  weather  turns  colder, 
local  anglers  flock  to  the  banks  for  ex- 
cellent walleye  action.  Several  hundred 
years  ago  the  Nanticoke  Indians  fished  the 
same  waters  for  shad. 

Downriver,  bass  and  walleye  also  con- 
gregate in  deep  water  behind  the  UGI 


plant  in  Hunlock  Creek,  and  along  the 
boulder-strewn  eastern  banks  at  Mocana- 
qua,  named  for  a Quaker  girl  abducted 
and  raised  by  the  Indians. 

Below  Berwick 

The  final  public  launch  on  our  tour  is 
just  below  Berwick,  although  boaters  do 
manage  to  get  to  the  river  from  private 
property  between  West  Nanticoke  and 
Berwick.  I can’t  really  recommend  any 
of  those  sites.  But  that  stretch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna is  productive  year-round.  There 
are  numerous  eddies  and  deep  channels. 
Some  of  the  best  walleye  and  smallmouth 
fishing  in  the  fall  is  at  the  dilapidated 
stone  eel  traps  above  Berwick.  Fish  hold 
there  all  year  because  it  offers  cover  and 
a limitless  source  of  food. 

Boat  fishing  gets  you  to  many  quality 
fishing  holes  that  can’t  easily  be  reached 
on  foot,  but  the  most  popular  method  of 
river  fishing  is  from  shore.  Anyone  with 
a pole  and  some  time  on  his  hands  can 
reach  some  of  the  hottest  spots  on  the 
river.  If  you  see  a good  spot  on  the  river 
but  are  unsure  who  owns  it,  stop  at  the 
nearest  house  and  ask. 

Tackle 

Leave  your  fancy  gear  and  newfangled 
lures  at  home.  Instead,  buy  a good  assort- 
ment of  jigs  in  various  sizes  and  colors. 
At  the  very  least,  take  along  a few  dozen 
lead-head  jigs  in  basic  black  or  white,  in 
eighth-ounce  to  three-eighths-ounce 
weights.  Your  arsenal  should  also  include 
a variety  of  bucktail  jigs  in  the  same 
weights. 

If  you  prefer  live  bait,  a fathead  min- 
now or  shiner,  hooked  through  the  mouth, 
is  an  irresistible  cold-water  meal.  My 
favorites  are  the  artificials,  chiefly  the  soft 
plastic  grub  in  white.  But  smoke-colored 
and  green  grubs  are  just  as  effective. 
Some  anglers  do  very  well  with  pork  rind 
baits,  especially  the  leech  imitations.  The 
best  insurance  is  to  take  both  live  bait  and 
artificial  grubs  and  minnows. 

Keep  your  tackle  fairly  light,  but  not 
wimpy.  The  fish  you’ll  tangle  with  are 
anywhere  from  one  to  four  pounds,  but 
the  river  demands  a reasonably  stiff 
medium  or  medium-light  rod  in  the  range 
of  5-6  feet. 

I use  graphite  rods  all  the  way  around 
because  they  are  durable  and  extremely 
sensitive,  allowing  me  to  discern  the 
nuance  between  a bump  on  a rock  or  a 
gentle  tap  of  a walleye. 

Spinning  reels,  too,  should  be  light  but 
sturdy.  I’ve  settled  on  6-pound  test,  but 
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anglers  use  line  ranging  from  4 to  10 
pounds  with  equal  success.  Line  of 
6-pound  test  provides  plenty  of  strength 
along  with  the  ability  to  sink  more  quick- 
ly than  heavier  mono.  Unless  you’re  us- 
ing a three-way  swivel  for  live  bait,  tie 
your  lures  directly  to  the  line. 

Technique 

Whether  you  fish  with  a hook  and 
sinker  or  a jig  with  live  bait,  or  with  jigs 
and  artificials,  you  must  put  your  offer- 
ing down  where  the  fish  are.  They  won’t 
be  cruising  the  shallows  or  fighting  the 
current.  Instead,  they  hold  where  there 
is  the  least  amount  of  resistance  and  the 
most  amount  of  food. 

That  makes  your  job  easier.  Look  for 


pools,  eddies  and  natural  breaks  where 
both  bass  and  walleye  gather.  These  spots 
typically  have  rock  shelves,  boulders  and 
snags  that  conceal  predators  and  attract 
baitfish.  Crayfish,  a main  food  source  for 
walleye  and  smallmouths,  dwindle  in  fall 
and  are  replaced  by  baitfish  and  other 
available  aquatic  life.  For  that  reason,  shy 
away  from  the  crayfish  imitations  you 
used  in  summer.  Live  crayfish  work,  too. 

As  the  water  turns  colder,  below  48 
degrees,  bass  seem  to  become  more 
lethargic  than  walleye  and  aren’t  as  eager 
to  feed.  But  if  you  chance  upon  a school 
of  walleye,  you’ll  reel  in  bass,  too,  using 
the  same  baits.  I don’t  know  one  walleye 
angler  who’d  refuse  a bass,  and  the 
reverse  is  true  of  bass  purists.  Both  fish 


yield  firm,  tasty  fillets. 

From  shore,  toss  jigs  upriver  at  the 
head  of  the  pool  and  let  the  jig  bounce 
along  the  bottom.  If  you  don’t  feel  it  bump- 
ing rocks,  you  need  a heavier  jig  or  a 
slipshot  sinker.  This  is  my  favorite  way 
to  fish  from  shore,  but  others  prefer  live 
bait  fished  just  off  the  bottom  with  a 
heavy  egg  sinker.  You  can  also  use  a 
varied,  slow  retrieve. 

In  either  case,  most  strikes  are  very 
light  taps.  Set  the  hook  by  pulling  your 
rod  straight  up.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  lose  a 
few  jigs  or  hooks.  I average  about  three 
jigs  for  each  fish  I pull  from  the  river,  and 
that’s  on  a good  day. 

If  the  current  is  sluggish  and  your  bait 
is  not  swept  downstream,  use  an  extreme- 
ly slow  retrieve.  As  I said  earlier,  the  fish 
aren’t  up  to  chasing  their  meals.  Some 
live-bait  anglers  use  the  same  techniques 
for  cold  weather  walleye  and  bass  as  they 
do  for  summer  catfish.  They  tie  a one- 
ounce  egg  sinker  to  the  end  of  the  line  and 
a plastic  bear-claw  dropper,  along  with 
a medium  hook  and  shiner  about  a foot 
above  that,  and  toss  it  into  the  head  of  a 
pool.  Then  they  relax  and  wait  for  the  fish 
to  do  the  work. 

Boat  fishing,  in  my  mind,  is  the  best 
way  to  hunt  fall  walleye  and  bass.  You  can 
easily  move  from  one  hole  to  the  next, 
and  you  can  home  in  on  the  hottest  spots. 
Also,  some  of  the  better  pools  are  against 
steep  cliffs  that  are  nearly  impossible— 
and  dangerous— to  reach  on  foot. 

On  some  days,  I like  to  anchor  the  boat 
in  a productive  pool.  Most  of  the  time, 
I enjoy  floating  through  a pool  repeated- 
ly. If  it  doesn’t  pan  out,  I motor  to  the 
next  hole. 

Early  in  the  fall,  morning  and  dusk  are 
the  best  times  to  fish.  Later,  when  the 
water  is  cold,  I usually  have  good  luck 
at  midday  as  well. 

One  caution:  Always  go  with  a friend. 
Too  many  things  can  go  wrong,  especially 
in  a boat.  The  river  is  most  dangerous  for 
newcomers,  and  to  anglers  who  think  ex- 
pertise in  fishing  can  conquer  the  vagaries 
of  nature.  Wear  your  PFD  in  the  boat. 

Give  the  Susquehanna  a try  this  fall. 
Pick  out  a section  closest  to  home  and  fish 
it  every  chance  you  get,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  experimenting  with  different 
baits  and  techniques.  When  you’ve  learned 
their  habits  and  gain  confidence  in  your 
abilities,  move  to  a new  spot,  a new 
challenge  on  what  is  truly  an  unbeatable 
fall  walleye/smallmouth  bass  fishery. 


PUBLIC  LAUNCHES— North  Branch  Susquehanna  River 
Fall  Walleye  /Bass 
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Come  Fall 
Think 
m.  Small 


by  Ed  Howey 


■ *1 

IF  4-  -* 
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Better  getaways  than  Penn- 
sylvania’s trout  streams  when  the 
hills  blaze  red  and  gold  are  hard 
to  find.  So  is  better  fly  fishing.  True,  the 
fishing’s  different  from  the  springtime 
kind,  a bit  more  challenging  perhaps,  but 
not  that  difficult  for  those  who  learn  to 
think  small . Tiny  insects,  light  tackle,  and 
shorter  days  all  shape  the  down-sized 
package,  but  none  more  so  than  autumn’s 
silvery  streams. 


After  normally  dry  July  and  August, 
even  larger  waters  like  Columbia  Coun- 
ty’s Fishing  Creek,  or  Monroe’s  Big 
Bushkill,  may  look  like  mountain 
tributaries,  so  low  and  clear  they  clamor 
for  small-stream  tactics.  To  sharpen  the 
challenge,  the  easy  trout  are  long  gone, 
and  those  left  to  cruise  fall  waters  have 
survived  hordes  of  anglers,  getting  plen- 


ty smart  while  doing  so— and  growing 
some,  too. 

Fish  like  these,  in  this  kind  of  water, 
bolt  at  anything  less  than  a stealthy  ap- 
proach. Wear  clothing  that  blends  with 
the  background.  Stay  well  back  from  the 
streamside  until  you’re  ready  and  then 
move  slowly  and  step  softly  and  easily. 
Keep  yourself  and  your  rod  low,  and  cast 
upstream.  With  polaroids  you’ll  often  be 
able  to  spot  the  quarry  in  the  thin,  clear 
water,  but  if  you  spot  them  scattering 
upstream,  you  can  consider  it  all  over. 
Best  to  quit  the  spot,  go  somewhere  else, 
and  come  back  an  hour  later  and  try  a 
warier  approach. 

At  this  time  trout  spread  out  more  than 
earlier,  perhaps  because  the  water  is 
uniformly  cooler.  As  a result,  every 
stream  bedrock  of  decent  size  is  a poten- 
tial hiding  place,  and  boulder-studded 
shallows  at  the  tails  of  pools  may  hold 
substantial  fish.  Cover  these  carefully 
before  you  wade  in. 

Fallen  leaves  inject  a new  dimension  in- 
to autumn  angling.  Fish  often  hide  under 
rafts  of  matted  leaves,  but  the  edge  goes 
to  the  crafty  angler  who  knows  that  trick 
and  turns  it  to  his  advantage.  It  worked 
last  September  on  a smokey  afternoon 
when  I ditched  the  yard  work  to  drive  the 
short  distance  to  the  West  Branch  Oc- 
toraro  Creek. 

Just  above  the  Puseyville  bridge,  a 
downed  tree  angles  halfway  across  the 
stream,  gathering  a foot-wide  carpet  of 
bright  leaves  along  its  length.  Because  the 
pool’s  so  close  to  the  road,  I usually  pass 
it  by,  but  on  this  sunny  day  I decided  to 
float  a size  18  blue-wing  olive  down  the 
edge  of  the  leaves.  Dawdling  along  in  the 
gentle  current,  the  floater  proved  too 
tempting  for  a curious  rainbow  that  poked 
his  nose  clear  and  sucked  it  in.  A fish  on 
the  first  cast  on  the  West  Branch  is  a 
noteworthy  event,  but  that’s  the  way  it 
goes  in  the  fall. 

Stocked  streams  that  don’t  get  too  warm 
over  summer,  like  Conococheague  Creek 
or  the  Loyalsock,  are  good  autumn  trout 
places.  There  should  be  one  not  far 
from  you. 

Small  flies  and  clear  water  dictate  small 
gear.  Wary  autumn  trout  rarely  tolerate 
tippets  larger  than  6x,  and  slow,  still  pools 
may  require  7x.  We’re  talking  small  tackle 
here,  nothing  larger  than  4-  or  5-weight, 
with  enough  flex  to  avoid  parting  those 
webby  tippets  when  you  set  the  hook.  To 
escape  detection,  your  well-tuned  4-  or 
5-weight  outfit  may  have  to  deliver  casts 
of  50  feet  or  more.  Although  my  leader 
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limit  seems  to  be  about  9 or  10  feet,  which 
works  okay,  a longer  one,  say  12  to  14 
feet,  may  be  more  effective.  If  you  can 
manage  it,  try  it.  In  any  case,  use  at  least 
2 feet  in  tippet. 

Flies 

Adding  more  zest  to  the  challenge,  the 
bugs  of  autumn  tend  to  be  tiny— no  Green 
Drakes,  March  Browns,  or  Yellow  Mays. 
Baetis  (sizes  18  and  20),  or  Trico  (sizes 
22  and  24)  may  be  as  big  as  you’ll  see 
in  any  numbers.  One  I rarely  see  is  the 
tiny  Pseudocloeon  (sizes  24  to  28),  which 
falls  outside  the  resolving  power  of  my 
eyeballs.  But  the  trout  see  them  just  fine, 
and  at  this  time  they’re  strongly  pro- 
grammed for  such  small  stuff. 

Trico  activity  is  unique  in  that  not  far 
into  the  hatch  both  duns  and  spinners  are 
on  the  water.  Wait  until  the  spinners  fall 
in  significant  numbers,  and  then  start  with 
a size  20  dark-bodied  poly  wing  spinner. 

When  fish  rise  steadily  to  Baetis  or 
Pseudocloeon  duns  (blue-wing  olives), 
anything  larger  than  a size  18  gets  scant 
attention,  and  the  performance  of  18s  can 
often  be  spotty.  Nevertheless,  that’s  where 
I start  because  I see  them  fairly  well,  even 
the  darker  dun  shades.  If  the  size  18  fails, 
the  next  step  is  to  slim  down  to  a size  20, 
then  to  a size  20  jassid,  which  lies  lower 
and  smaller  in  the  water  than  the  fully 
hackled  dries. 

Finally,  under  the  duress  of  constant  re- 
jection, I may  attempt  a size  22,  if  there’s 
nothing  better  to  do,  like  taking  a nap  in 
the  warm  sun.  But  don’t  get  me  wrong. 
If  you  have  the  knack  for  it,  go  as  small 
as  conditions  demand  because  there’s  lit- 
tle question  that  when  duns  are  on  the 
water,  smaller  is  better. 


Nymphs,  terrestrials 

Before  the  duns  appear,  but  when  oc- 
casional swirls  betray  the  location  of  ac- 
tive fish,  a nymph  as  large  as  size  16  can 
do  some  business.  If  the  swirls  indicate 
trout  taking  well  below  the  surface,  move 
upstream  and  drift  a weighted  nymph 
down  to  them.  During  this  maneuver  get 
far  enough  above  to  be  sure  you’re  out  of 
sight.  Drop  the  nymph  into  the  current 
well  above  the  target  (current  speed 
governs  distance),  then  shake  out  slack 
line.  The  nymph  will  sink,  but  if  you’ve 
judged  correctly,  it  will  rise  toward  the 
surface  at  the  proper  place.  A size  16 
Pheasant  Tail  nymph  does  this  work 
quite  well. 

Active  fish  in  close  to  shore  may  be 
dining  on  another  autumn  staple— tiny 
terrestrials.  I like  to  fish  a stretch  of  the 
Little  Juniata  where  an  old  stone  retain- 
ing wall  protects  the  railroad  embank- 
ment. Brush  growing  on  the  steep  bank 
overhangs  the  water,  and  some  very  nice 
trout  like  to  lurk  alongside,  casually  sip- 
ping the  bounty  of  the  bushes.  Though  it’s 
not  always  easy,  they  can  be  fooled  with 
a size  18  or  size  20  beetle  or  black  ant, 
and  again,  a jassid  is  worth  a serious  try. 

If  consistent  rejection  has  forced  me  to 
take  that  nap  I mentioned  earlier,  when 
I awake,  the  hatch  may  be  over.  Not  to 
worry.  Things  actually  tend  to  be  a little 
less  touchy  when  the  duns  are  absent. 
Under  these  conditions  I put  a size  16 
Adams  to  work  as  hard  as  I can  on  good- 
looking  runs  and  rapids  where  the  cur- 
rent moves  at  a reasonable  clip.  Butter- 
bellied  browns  will  often  arrow  up  from 
the  bottom  to  nail  the  floater  because  in 
autumn  waters,  the  bottom  is  usually  not 
far  from  the  top. 


Consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  scenario, 
autumn  days  are  smaller  than  you’ve 
grown  accustomed  to  over  the  summer. 
The  sun  drops  below  the  ridge  tops 
around  5,  the  air  chills,  and  the  trout's  ap- 
petite wanes  as  mine  grows.  At  the  other 
end,  mornings  can  start  a little  later  if  you 
like.  Where  Trico  hatches  occur,  they’ll 
start  early,  almost  surely  before  9,  but  the 
best  Trico  action  occurs  with  spinners,  so 
you’ll  be  in  shape  if  you're  on  the  stream 
by  10.  Nice,  huh? 

The  blue-wing  olives  are  even  more 
considerate.  Nymph  activity  starts  about 
an  hour  before  noon,  and  it  may  be  one 
o’clock  before  the  duns  attain  sufficient 
numbers  to  spur  interest  in  surface 
feeding.  If  you  hit  a good  hatch,  the  next 
few  hours  can  be  fantastic. 

A few  seasons  back  I headed  for  a spot 
on  York  County’s  Muddy  Creek  where  in 
previous  years  I’d  found  a blue-wing  olive 
hatch,  but  when  I got  there  the  place  was 
taken  by  the  only  other  fisherman  I saw 
that  day.  Dejected,  I sat  down  and 
watched  what  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
show.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  early  bird 
hooked  and  lost  a strong  fish,  then 
hooked  and  landed  a beautifully  colored 
15-inch  brown,  then  hooked  and  lost 
another  one  that  I would  not  dare  guess 
the  size  of. 

Cussing  mildly  after  losing  the  last  one, 
he  called  over  to  me.  “They  sure  love  that 
little  blue-wing  olive.” 

“How  little?” 

“How  about  a 22?” 

Holding  such  fish  on  tiny  flies  is  apt 
to  be  chancy,  but  it  surely  gets  the  heart 
pumping  while  you’re  trying. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  best  of 
autumn’s  “smalls”  may  be  the  number  of 
anglers  astream.  Many  have  put  away  the 
rod  in  favor  of  the  bow  and  arrow  or 
shotgun,  so  you'll  find  solitude  where 
nothing  but  the  swish  of  your  fly  line  and 
the  sounds  of  the  woods  and  the  water 
break  the  silence.  It’s  a time  to  fish  slow- 
ly and  easily;  to  pack  a camera  and  cap- 
ture images  of  browns  in  brilliant  spawn- 
ing dress,  colors  that  match  the  hillside 
reds  and  golds;  to  fully  savor  the  delights 
of  these  last  sunny  days  before  winter 
closes  in. 

It’s  a time,  too,  to  be  careful  with  your 
spawning  quarry.  Handle  them  gently, 
especially  the  females.  Help  them  recover 
from  the  fright,  and  take  time  to  enjoy  the 
moment  when  they  swim  free  of  your 
grasp  and  melt  magically  into  the  haven 
of  the  pebbly  bottom.  E 
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An  Awareness  Program  in 

by  Virgil  Chambers 
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Boating  and  Water  Safety 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  some  99,000  acres  of  lakes  and  4,000 
miles  of  boating  waters.  It  affords  almost 
limitless  opportunity  for  the  recreational 
boater.  On  the  water,  however,  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  should  never  conflict 
with  common  sense  and  awareness.  The 
inherent  dangers  of  on-the-water  activity 
require  that  certain  precautions  be  taken. 
Safety  in  and  on  the  water  is  based  fun- 
damentally on  education  and  skill.  With 
boating  and  related  activities  becoming  so 
accessible,  more  and  more  people  engage 
in  them. 


Program  participants  receive  a decal 
or  patch  of  this  design.  Students  who 
complete  the  course  successfully  are 
awarded  with  a certificate  of 
completion . 

This  accelerated  growth  of  boating  ac- 
tivities warrants  an  early  need  for  boating 
education  programs  in  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system  based  on  the  availability  of 
the  resource  and  the  growth  of  boating 
activities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
developed  a boating  and  water  safety  pro- 
gram called.  Implementing  Boating:  A 
Practical  Approach  to  Instructional 
Methods.  It  offers  educators  important 
guidelines  concerning  the  trends  in 
recreational  boating.  The  program  was 
not  intended  to  replace  any  existing 
course  but  rather  to  supplement  estab- 
lished aquatic  programs.  A major  objec- 
tive of  the  program  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  basic  philosophy  of  lifetime  ac- 
tivities. The  skills  and  information  ob- 
tained through  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram prepare  students  for  recreational  ac- 
tivities enjoyed  by  many  adults  and 
families  today. 

It  is  poor  judgment  to  participate  in 
relatively  dangerous  activities  without  ar- 


ranging for  some  level  of  preliminary 
safety  and  skill  awareness  and  education. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  grow  older,  we  lose 
touch  with  that  very  sound  safety  princi- 
ple and  often  join  in  and  “wing  it.”  More 
times  than  not,  we  are  lucky  and  suffer 
no  severe  consequences  for  our  lack  of 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Course  design 

The  Fish  Commission  program  pro- 
motes boating  safety  and  water  safety 
skills  in  youth.  The  course  was  designed 
solely  for  use  within  Pennsylvania  school 
systems,  particularly  for  students  enrolled 
in  middle  schools  and  high  schools. 
However,  because  the  program  has  been 
so  successful  in  the  schools,  the  course 
has  been  revised  and  adapted  so  that  it 
may  also  be  used  by  special-interest 
groups  such  as  scouts,  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  and  youth  groups. 

The  course  design  has  four  focal  points: 

• To  involve  students  in  the  proper  pro- 
cedures used  in  recreational  boating  and 
related  activities  requiring  the  use  of  a boat; 

• To  have  students  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency in  aquatic  safety  according  to  their 
individual  capabilities; 

• To  provide  students  with  new  avenues 
of  recreational  enjoyment;  and 

• To  instruct  students  in  basic  rescue  and 
boating  safety  techniques. 

The  actual  course  length  varies, 
depending  on  each  instructor’s  resources 
and  creativity.  The  recommended 
minimum  time  is  8-10  hours,  but  some 
courses  that  have  been  built  into  school 
curriculums  last  20-30  hours. 

Student  enrollment  should  be  directly 
related  to  the  number  of  instructors 
presenting  the  course,  and  the  amount  of 
available  equipment.  A recommended 
ratio  for  comfortable  class  management 
is  one  instructor  for  16  students.  This 
number  can  vary  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular instructor’s  experience. 

Although  it  is  not  absolutely  required, 
the  course  is  most  effective  when  students 
are  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  practice  specific  skills  in  a pool  or 
protected  open-water  area. 

Course  content 

The  program  may  vary  in  sequence 
depending  on  the  teacher  choice. 


Generally,  the  instruction  begins  with  an 
introduction  to  small  craft  and  safety 
equipment  followed  by  hands-on  ex- 
perience in  a pool  with  personal  flotation 
devices  (PFDs).  In  the  water  students  get 
the  feel  of  the  PFD.  The  instructors  per- 
mit the  students  to  explore  their  abilities 
in  swimming  about  in  the  security  of  their 
PFDs,  an  experience  rarely  practiced  by 
many  boaters.  As  the  students  begin  to 
feel  comfortable  in  still  water,  an  option 
teachers  may  incorporate  is  to  create  a 
wave  action  in  the  pool.  A good  training 
wave  can  be  produced  by  rocking  a canoe 
from  bow  to  stern. 

After  becoming  comfortable  with  the 
PFD  in  still  and  rough  water,  students 
begin  to  learn  in-water  activities  with  a 
boat.  Most  of  the  activities  covered  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  open 
canoes.  With  the  use  of  several  canoes  in 
the  pool  the  students  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  can  enable  them  to  boat 
safely  in  any  craft,  and  to  react  properly 
to  emergency  situations  arising  while  on 
the  water. 

Additional  subjects  such  as  basic 
rescue,  river  safety  and  cold-water  sur- 
vival are  also  part  of  the  total  program. 

The  Commission’s  large  film  library 
supports  the  units  covered  in  the  program, 
as  do  many  publications  available  through 
the  Commission  at  no  cost. 

Instructors  of  the  program  are  certified 
by  the  Commission  in  a workshop  offered 
on  request  by  school  districts,  scout  coun- 
cils or  conservation  schools.  On  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  program 
students  receive  a certificate  of  ac- 
complishment and  either  an  embossed 
emblem  or  a glossy  decal. 

The  program  is  simply  based  on 
awareness.  This  awareness  is  attained 
through  education  and  experience, 
because  safety  is  an  attitude  that  par- 
ticipants learn.  The  program  prepares  the 
student  to  have  a safe  boating  experience. 


Virgil  Chambers  is  chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion Boating  Safety  Education  Section. 
For  a fact  sheet  on  this  program,  send  a 
business-sized  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  with  requests  to:  Bureau  of 
Boating,  Pennsxlvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Anglers  currents 


USCG  Auxiliary 
Opens  Toll-Free  Number 
in  Harrisburg 

Information  is  available  concerning 
location  and  times  for  public  education 
classes  and  free  courtesy  marine  exam- 
inations (CME)  throughout  the  area  by 


way  of  a new  toll-free  phone  number. 

U S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  public 
education  classes  are  held  at  various  lo- 
cations and  times  throughout  the  state 
and  surrounding  area.  The  classes  are 
taught  by  qualified  auxiliarists  and  cover 
the  basic  information  all  boaters  should 
learn. 

The  CME  is  a check  of  a boat’s  state 


and  federal  safety  requirements  plus  ad- 
ditional items  of  safety  required  by  the 
Auxiliary.  Vessels  passing  the  exami- 
nation are  awarded  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  Seal  of  Safety. 

The  toll-free  number  for  finding  out 
the  location  and  times  of  classes  and  free 
CMEs  in  the  Commonwealth  and  sur- 
rounding area  is  1-800-AUX-USCG. 
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A large  safety  pin  makes  an  excellent 
holder  for  swivels  and  snaps  and  keeps 
your  tackle  box  from  becoming  cluttered. 


On  windy  days  fish  the  windward  shore. 
The  wave  action  not  only  accounts  for  an 
increased  dissolved  oxygen  content  but 
also  churns  the  bottom  and  stirs  up  food. 
Both  baitfish  and  gamefish  like  these 
conditions. 

Drop  a fresh  catch  of  nightcrawlers  atop 
your  worm  bedding.  The  healthy  ones  will 
crawl  downward  in  a short  time  while 
those  that  are  injured  will  stay  up  top— 
and  can  be  discarded  an  hour  or  so  later 
to  avoid  contamination. 

If  you  catch  a big  fish  at  a specific 
piece  of  structure  be  sure  to  return  to  it  on 
your  next  trip.  Whatever  attracted  the  first 
fish  will  surely  entice  another  to  set  up 
housekeeping. 


A small  crochet  hook  in  your  tqckle  box 
or  fishing  vest  will  save  frustration  on 
those  regular  occasions  when  a bird's  nest 
slows  down  your  fishing.  The  hooks  are 
inexpensive  and  will  facilitate  the  untan- 
gling process. 

There’s  no  better  place  to  teach  a young- 
ster the  basics  of  fly  casting  and  fly  pres- 
entation than  at  a farm  pond.  Bluegills  and 
bass,  typical  farm  pond  inhabitants,  are 
usually  numerous  and  often  underfished. 
And  most  farm  ponds  are  located  in  places 
unhindered  by  shoreline  trees  and  debris. 

A knock  on  a farmhouse  door  and  a polite 
request  will  often  bring  a positive  answer— 
especially  if  you’ve  got  a tyke  in  tow. 

When  taking  your  reel  apart  for  repair 
or  cleaning,  place  the  parts  in  the  com- 
partments of  an  empty  egg  carton.  Store 
them  in  the  order  of  their  removal  and 
reassemble  by  simply  picking  them  up  in 
reverse  order. 


One  of  the  best  lure  retrievers  money 
can  buy  is  a $1.50  aluminum  wash-prop. 
The  heavy  wire  twist  on  one  end  that 
keeps  it  attached  to  the  washline  readily 
tracks  along  the  monofilament  line  to  a 
spinner  or  plug  which  can  be  readily 
freed . 

Opening  the  lid  of  your  tackle  box  after 
each  day’s  fishing  allows  the  artificial 
baits,  especially  those  dressed  with  hair  or 
feathers,  to  dry,  thereby  preventing  humidi- 
ty buildup  and  eventual  rust  of  hooks  and 
other  steel  items. 

illustration— George  Lavanish 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conserva- 
tion of  our  aquatic  resources,  the 
protection  and  management  of  the 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and  to 
the  ideals  of  safe  boating  and  op- 
timum boating  opportunities. 
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Commission 
Water  Rescue  Program 
Distributed  Nationally 

The  National  Association  for  Search 
and  Rescue  (NASAR)  has  requested  per- 
mission from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  promote  and  distribute 
nationally  the  Commission’s  water  res- 
cue program. 

Virgil  Chambers,  the  Commission’s 
chief  of  the  Boating  Safety  Education 
Section  and  founder  of  the  program,  said, 
“It  is  indeed  complimentary  to  the 
Commission’s  efforts  in  water  rescue 
education  that  an  organization  such  as 
NASAR  is  interested  in  our  training  pro- 
gram. It  indicates  to  us  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track.’’ 


National 

association 


NASAR  is  a national  organization 
comprised  of  dedicated  volunteers  and 
distinguished  professionals — all  active 
in  search  and  rescue,  disaster  aid,  emer- 
gency medicine  and  awareness  educa- 
tion. NASAR  is  actively  working  toward 
developing  improved  coordination  and 
communication  among  federal,  state,  lo- 
cal and  volunteer  search  and  rescue 
groups. 

The  Fish  Commission  first  developed 
the  program  for  the  state  fire  academy 


Sporl  Gets  Busch  Boating 
Safety  Award 

Gene  Sporl  (left),  former  Fish  Com- 
mission assistant  executive  director  for 
watercraft  safety,  receives  the  August  A. 
Busch  III  Boating  Safety  Award  (Mich- 
elob  Schooner)  at  the  Northeast  States 
Boating  Administrators  Conference  spring 
meeting,  held  last  June  in  Gettysburg. 
The  award  was  created  in  1971  by  An- 
heuser  Busch  to  recognize  those  per- 
forming exceptional  service  to  the  rec- 
reational boating  community.  It  is  the 
most  coveted  honor  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation. 


Gene  Sporl  served  in  the  Coast  Guard 
for  23  years  before  joining  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. During  his  15-year  tenure  with 
the  Fish  Commission,  he  spearheaded 
the  efforts  to  develop  many  nationally 
recognized  boating  safety  programs.  Sporl 
was  also  instrumental  in  creating  more 
extensive  training  programs  for  the 
Commission’s  waterways  conservation 
officers  and  deputies. 

The  Fish  Commission,  along  with  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  National  Boat- 
ing Safety  Advisory  Council,  nominated 
him  for  the  award.  Presenting  the  award 
is  Virgil  Chambers  (right),  chief  of  the 
Commission  Boating  Safety  Education 
Section. 


as  training  for  fire  service  personnel.  The 
program  quickly  became  popular  and  was 
expanded  to  police  departments,  park 
service  personnel  and  other  emergency 
rescue  organizations. 

The  Commission  plans  to  cooperate 
with  NASAR  to  establish  an  instructor 
group  to  implement  the  water  rescue  pro- 
gram nationally. 


Pennsylvania  Team 
Wins  Tourney 

The  Fish  Commission  will  receive  a 
$5 ,000  check  from  Striper  Magazine  later 
this  year  because  a 10-man  Pennsylvania 
group  of  striper  fishermen  loaded  their 
gear  and  headed  south  to  Striperama  V, 
a major  striped  bass  tournament  held  on 
Lake  Cumberland  in  Kentucky.  There 
they  competed  with  nearly  200  anglers 
representing  30  states.  They  caught  a mess 
of  stripers  and  earned  themselves  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  some 
money. 

Merle  Walk  of  McClure  took  second 
place  individually  and  earned  $5,000. 
Shippensburg  angler  Glenn  Asper  claimed 


ninth  place  overall  and  earned  $800  for 
his  efforts.  John  Joivell  of  Huntingdon 
grabbed  $600  for  12th  spot.  The  team 
of  Glenn  P.  Asper.  Glenn  S.  Asper,  Steve 
Johnston  and  Brent  Roberts  of  Ship- 
pensburg; Denny  Clapper,  Bill  Gibbo- 
ney  and  John  Joivell  of  Huntingdon;  Kim 
Heimbaugh,  Milroy;  Merle  Walk, 
McClure;  and  Steve  Asper  of  Wellsville 
captured  the  first-place  team  title. 

The  Penn's  Woods  boys  did  an  ad 
mirable  job,  considering  that  they  were 
up  against  teams  with  considerable  stri 
per  experience.  The  Pennsylvania  team 
does  its  practicing  at  Raystown  Lake  in 
Huntingdon  County,  the  home  of  some 
impressive  stripers.  The  current  state 
record  stands  at  38  pounds,  13  ounces, 
caught  April  10,  1987,  at  Raystown  Lake 
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Whopper  of  a walleye 

Pictured  here  is  my  son  Mike,  holding  his  award-winning  walleye.  Mike  is  my 
right-hand  man  at  the  S.O.N.S.  of  Lake  Erie  co-op  hatchery,  and  in  my  opinion  this 
fish  experience  falls  into  the  “what  goes  around  comes  around”  category.  1 couldn’t 
be  any  more  proud  to  have  shared  this  experience  with  him.  Mike  caught  this  7-pound, 
2-ounce  ’eye  in  Lake  Erie  on  a crankbait  last  July  5.  The  walleye  measured  27  inches 
long  and  had  a girth  of  15  inches. — Bob  Zawadzki,  hatchery  manager,  S.O.N.S.  of 
Lake  Erie 

We  know  what  you  mean.  Bob.  Whew!  Nice  fish,  Mike — congratulations  on 
the  fine  catch.  Your  Junior  Anglers  Award  is  being  processed. — Ed. 


MAIL 

Pettinato  Portage  Path 

Could  you  please  publicize  the  newly 
established  Pettinato  Portage  Path  across 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula?  This  portage  path 
is  unique  and  important  to  Pennsylvania 
canoe  travel.  Its  future  is  assured  as  more 
people  using  the  new  high-volume  canoes 
discover  Lake  Erie.  It  offers  canoeists  a 
place  to  cross  over  to  the  bay  in  the  event 
of  changes  in  wave  action  or  weather.  It 
is  the  only  one  in  Pennsylvania  for  a 
canoe  carry  between  two  different  bodies 
of  water.  Most  other  portage  paths  are 
around  dams. 

It  would  be  a big  help  if  you  could  give 
it  some  exposure  in  your  magazine.  There 
are  a lot  of  canoeists  in  Pennsylvania  and 
I have  found  that  most  of  them  are  not 
members  of  canoe  clubs. 

I am  enclosing  a map  of  the  area  for 
your  inspection.— William  McNaull, 
Morgantown,  PA 


Readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  portage  path  was  named  after 
Frank  Pettinato,  who  was  and  still  is  a 
lifeguard  on  the  peninsula  for  some  48 
years.  His  official  title  is  “lifeguard 
manager.’’— Erf. 
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Desperately  seeking 
summaries 

I would  like  to  ask  a question  con- 
cerning previous  fishing  regulation 
booklets  that  accompany  the  purchase  of 
a fishing  license.  I would  like  to  know, 
since  I try  and  collect  these  booklets  each 
year,  are  these  booklets  available?  Where 
can  they  be  obtained,  and  back  to  what 
year  are  they  available?  And  if  possible, 
I would  like  to  know  if  they  are  free  or 
what  the  cost  might  be  if  they  are  avail- 
able. I wonder  if  readers  would  be  in- 
terested in  selling  or  trading  summaries. 

I would  appreciate  any  information.  Also, 
please  keep  up  the  good  work  involved 
in  Pennsylvania  Angler. — Richard  Stash, 
455  Wilson  Street,  Exeter,  PA  18643 

A carp  and  Commission 
kudos 

A nice-sized  carp  ( 10  pounds)  was 
caught  by  my  wife,  Lisa,  during  one  of 


our  recent  canoe  float  trips  on  the  Del- 
aware River,  near  Frenchtown  Island. 
What  made  this  catch  particularly  unu- 
sual was  that  my  wife  and  I were  fishing 
small  twister  tail  jigs  for  smallmouth  bass. 
It  took  about  20  minutes  to  land  this  fish 
and  until  we  got  it  close  to  the  boat,  I 
thought  for  sure  my  wife  had  hooked  into 
the  next  state  record  smallmouth  bass. 
After  taking  several  photographs  of  this 
fish,  we  quickly  returned  it  to  the  water. 

I’d  like  to  compliment  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  Fish  Commission  employees  on  a 
job  well  done.  1 spend  virtually  all  my 
leisure  time  fishing  on  our  Pennsylvania 
rivers  and  streams.  From  smallmouth  and 
shad  on  the  Delaware,  to  muskies  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  trout  in  Pine  Creek,  we 
always  find  the  fishing  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania very  productive. 

I am  a subscriber  to  both  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boat  Pennsylvania,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  both  of  these  publications. 
Thank  you,  and  keep  up  the  good  work! — 
Jim  Andrews,  Cheltenham,  PA 
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Andrew  Chopak  nailed  this  33-inch 
musky  in  Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake 
last  March.  He  fooled  the  fish  with  a jig 
suspended  from  a bobber. 


Matthew  Edney,  of  Transfer,  PA,  was 
fishing  Lake  Erie  with  his  father  at  the 
end  of  June.  They  were  drifting  for  wall- 
eye, but  Matthew  came  up  with  this  nice- 
sized sheepshead.  Can  you  top  that  4- 
year-old’s  smile? 


Nancy  Varner,  of  McVeytown,  PA,  hefts 
a 27|-pound  carp  she  caught  in  the  Jun- 
iata River  last  June.  The  brute  measured 
35|  inches  long.  The  carp  fell  for  corn. 


Jeffrey  Engart  is  justly  proud  of  this  plump 
bluegill  that  he  caught  last  March  in  a 
local  farm  pond.  A nightcrawler  was  the 
ticket  the  success. 
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A big  smile  goes 
along  with  catching 
your  first  fish. 
Three-year-old  Am- 
ber Holmes  (at 
right),  of  Indiana, 
PA,  proves  this 
idea.  She’s  holding 
her  first  bluegill, 
which  went  for  a 
worm.  The  action 
took  place  last  June 
at  Blue  Spruce 
Lake,  Indiana 
County. 

Last  May,  Wayne 
Fetterman  (below) 
was  fishing  Lake 
Marburg  in  York 
County  when  he 
came  up  with  this 
1 65-pound  catfish. 
The  hawg  measured 
32i  inches  long. 
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Fishing  and  Boating’s 
Best  Friends 


Edward  R.  Miller,  RE. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


On  July  17,  I had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Proclamation 
Presentation  of  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  held  at  the 
Susquehanna  County  Courthouse  in  Montrose.  This  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  a luncheon 
was  provided  by  the  Hallstead-Great  Bend  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  its 
clubhouse  near  Hallstead.  Michael  Protz,  Jr.,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
event  and  James  Biery,  Jr.,  first  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  welcomed  the  group.  The 
proclamation  was  presented  by  State  Senator  Charles  D.  Lemmond.  It 
designated  September  26,  1987,  as  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day,  the  16th  annual  observance  of  this  special  day. 

The  beautiful  streams,  lakes,  woodlands  and  rugged  hills  of 
Susquehanna  County,  together  with  the  absolutely  perfect  weather, 
served  as  a vivid  reminder  of  how  fortunate  we  Pennsylvanians  are  to 
be  blessed  with  such  beautiful  country  and  ample  precipitation.  Our 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes  not  only  sustain  all  forms  of  life,  within  the 
Commonwealth,  but  also  provide  our  people  with  a variety  of  enjoyable 
water-oriented  activities. 

None  of  these  enjoyable  activities  would  be  possible  if  Pennsylvania 
had  not  been  blessed  with  ample  rain  and  snowfall,  and  concerned 
people  had  not  accepted  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  quality  of  these 
waters  and  manage  our  resources  for  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all 
living  things. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  along  with  our  sister  agency,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  and  a host  of  conservation-minded  federal  and  local 
agencies,  have  led  the  fight  for  clean  water  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
protection  and  wise  use.  We  also  encourage  our  citizens  to  love  and 
respect  these  resources  and  enjoy  them  for  recreational  purposes. 

These  public  servants  have  not  won  all  the  battles,  but  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  past  two  decades  toward  winning  the  war.  Most 
people,  even  most  hardened  industrialists,  have  a genuine  love  for  the 
great  outdoors.  They  now  know  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
nation  are  rightfully  demanding  environmental  protection,  while  still 
supporting  necessary  but  responsible  economic  endeavors.  Although  this 
change  in  attitude  is  partly  due  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  these 
committed  public  employees,  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  strong  enthusiastic 
support  of  concerned  citizens  and  elected  officials,  spearheaded  by  the 
fishermen,  boaters  and  hunters  and  the  many  volunteer  organizations 
they  support. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  very  grateful  for  the  strong  and 
continuous  support  the  sportsmen  and  their  chosen  leaders  have  given 
us.  The  fishermen  and  boaters  have  unselfishly  shouldered  the  costs  of 
water  and  habitat  protection  and  enhancement,  and  the  fishing  and 
boating  management  programs  with  their  own  license  fee  monies.  They 
have  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
of  whom  benefit  from  these  efforts. 

The  war  is  not  yet  over,  however.  Many  threats  to  our  beloved  state 
continue  to  exist.  Toxic  and  solid  wastes,  acid  mine  and  industrial  and 
domestic  wastes,  acid  precipitation,  habitat  and  wetland  destruction  and 
a great  number  of  other  serious  man-made  intrusions  need  to  be 
controlled,  and  their  threats  controlled  or  eliminated.  I am  confident, 
however,  that  if  the  concerned  citizenry  continues  actively  to  support 
their  involved  public  agencies  and  demands  required  political  action, 
and  if  all  people  work  unselfishly  together,  we  can  reach  these 
lofty  goals. 

The  future  of  this  state  and  nation — yes,  the  very  existence  of  life 
itself — depends  on  this  human  cooperation. 
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The  covers 

This  month’s  front  cover  was  photographed  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer.  It  suggests 
the  drama  and  anticipation  of  fishing.  Conservation-minded  anglers  will  want 
to  check  out  the  articles  that  begin  on  pages  4,  6,  15,  and  24  before  reading 
the  other  features.  If  increasing  your  catch  or  finding  a good  new  spot  is 
foremost  for  you,  see  pages  10  and  13.  Boating  anglers  shouldn't  miss  the 
new  developments  spelled  out  in  the  article  on  page  26. 

Staff  photographer  Russ  Gettig  took  this  issue's  back  cover  picture, 
showing  Commission  media  relations  director  Dave  Wolf  fishing  Penns 
Creek,  in  Mifflin  County. 


WCOs 

and  Protecting 
Water  Quality 


by  Paul  Swanson 

“Resource  First”  is  a term  used  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  that 
identifies  our  agency’s  direction.  We 
protect,  conserve  and  enhance  water 
quality  so  that  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania  will  become  better.  The 
waterways  conservation  officer’s  (WCO) 
role  in  achieving  this  goal  is  varied  and 
vital. 

In  1980  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  was 
signed  into  law.  The  new  law  does  give 
the  enforcement  officer  increased  capa- 
bilities in  dealing  with  pollutions  or  en- 
croachments on  the  environment.  The 
WCO  working  a district  today  must  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  react  to  many 
different  problems.  At  the  H.R.  Stack- 
house  Training  School  each  of  our  WCOs 
receives  many  hours  of  training  on  pro- 
tecting water  quality. 

Our  officers  spend  much  time  review- 
ing applications  for  permits  issued  for 
stream  encroachments,  or  other  activi- 
ties where  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
water  quality  in  a stream  to  be  affected. 
Some  activities  that  the  conservation  of- 
ficers review  include  construction  sites, 
mine  drainage  applications,  road  build- 
ing projects,  pipeline  construction 
projects,  bridge  repair  or  replacements, 
oil  and  gas  development  sites,  logging 
operations  and  other  activities. 

The  use  of  the  permit  process  has 
avoided  many  problems  that  may  occur. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
our  officers  in  review  of  an  application 
help  avoid  having  a problem  to  deal  with 
later.  Many  hours  each  year  are  spent  by 
each  waterways  conservation  officer  re- 
viewing some  type  of  permit  applica- 
tion. Using  the  review  process  is  some- 
times cumbersome  for  both  the  person 
who  wants  to  work  around  a stream  and 
also  for  the  waterways  conservation  of- 
ficer. Nevertheless,  the  results  of  their 
efforts  are  evidenced  in  the  reduced 


number  of  problems  after  a project  is 
started. 

FES 

Occasionally  the  waterways  conser- 
vation officer  reviews  a permit  applica- 
tion in  which  the  work  specified  would 
adversely  affect  a water  area,  if  it  were 
issued  as  proposed.  When  this  happens 
he  usually  works  closely  with  the  Com- 
mission Division  of  Fisheries  Environ- 
mental Services  (FES).  Personnel  con- 
duct stream  surveys,  take  water  samples, 
and  review  the  records  of  other  agencies 
to  ensure  that  proper  environmental  con- 
sideration is  given. 

Mining 

The  conservation  officers  who  work 
in  the  areas  of  the  state  that  have  coal 
or  non-coal  mining  get  occasional  calls 
to  check  out  water  quality  problems. 
Usually  they  get  called  when  someone 
notices  a change  in  the  fishery  or  in  the 
water  quality.  I think  the  permit  review 
process  now  used  has  avoided  many 
problems  that  may  have  adversely  im- 
pacted water  quality. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  occurs 
quite  often  is  siltation  from  mine  sites. 
We  have  documented  instances  of  good 
quality  streams  being  affected  by  silta- 
tion and  acid  mine  drainage  in  recent 
years,  but  it  occurs  far  less  often  than  it 
did  a decade  ago. 

Oil  and  gas 

Pennsylvania  also  has  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. When  developers  drill  for  these 
resources  they  usually  concentrate  on  one 
or  two  watersheds  at  a time.  There  are 
some  problems  with  the  fluids  produced 
at  these  drilling  sites.  The  produced  fluid 
is  called  brine.  We  have  recently  inten- 
sified our  sampling  of  these  brines  to 
better  understand  their  impacts  on  the 
aquatic  environment. 


Logging 

Much  of  Pennsylvania  is  forest.  The 
second  growth  timber  is  now  a very  val- 
uable resource.  Many  of  these  timber 
stands  are  on  mountainsides  and  in  head- 
water areas.  When  these  small  head- 
water streams  are  affected  by  logging, 
an  entire  watershed  may  sometimes  be 
lost.  WCOs  attend  many  workshops  with 
loggers  each  year  to  assist  them  in  using 
proper  stream  crossings  and  proper  road 
placements  to  protect  streams. 

Bridge  building  and  painting 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  major 
bridge  replacements  across  our  rivers  and 
streams.  Our  conservation  officers  have 
made  many  recommendations  at  these 
sites  to  protect  water  quality.  When  an 
old  bridge  is  to  be  sandblasted  and  re- 
painted, they  review  the  plan  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  painting  or 
sandblasting  practices,  thus  ensuring  no 
harm  to  aquatic  life. 

Encroachments  and  stream 
crossings 

Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  gas  lines, 
telephone  lines,  water  lines,  sewer  lines 
and  other  utility  lines  are  placed  through 
streams.  Our  waterways  conservation 
officers  work  with  many  contractors  each 
year  to  ensure  that  water  quality  is  con- 
sidered when  crossing  or  encroaching 
upon  a stream. 

Above  right , a WCO  takes  a water 
sample  of  a discharge.  At  right, 
another  WCO  uses  an  electronic  pH 
meter.  These  efforts  have  reduced  the 
number  of  pollution  problems  when 
construction  projects  began. 
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Floods  and  stream 
enhancement 

Our  conservation  officers  have  learned 
a lot  about  the  right  way  and  the  wrong 
way  to  improve  a stream  after  the  1972 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  1975  Hurricane 
Eloise  floods.  Today,  much  of  what  was 
learned  is  applied  to  stream  enhance- 
ment projects  or  stream  stabilization  work. 

These  are  a few  of  the  activities  that 
concern  the  waterways  conservation  of- 
ficers, the  area  fisheries  managers  and 
the  Division  of  Fisheries  Environmental 
Services. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  Penn- 
sylvania has  vast  railroad  and  highway 
systems.  Many  toxic  materials  pass 
through  Pennsylvania  each  day  by  truck 
or  rail. 

Waterways  conservation  officers  are 
usually  the  first  Commission  employees 
on  the  scene  of  many  of  the  pollutions. 
Their  level  of  training  has  increased  a 
great  deal  over  the  past  decade.  It  is  not 
uncommon  today  to  see  a waterways 
conservation  officer  using  a video  cam- 
era, conductivity  meter,  pH  test  kit  and 
other  instrumentation  and  tests  to  deter- 
mine what  is  affecting  water  quality. 

The  waterways  conservation  officer  is 
called  on  many  times  to  present  his  find- 
ings in  the  county  court  system.  He  must 
show  that  things  like  probable  cause  have 
been  established.  He  must  be  sure  that 
samples  were  taken  properly  and  shipped 
to  the  laboratory  without  harming  his 
chain  of  evidence.  He  also  must  know 
what  type  of  expert  witnesses  to  call  on 
to  guarantee  that  the  case  will  be  pre- 
sented properly.  We  depend  a great  deal 
on  the  county  district  attorneys  to  present 
our  cases.  The  WCO  must  work  closely 
with  the  district  attorneys  to  assist  them 
in  understanding  the  cases. 

“Resource  First”  as  a goal  within  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  involves 
all  employees  of  the  Commission.  The 
waterways  conservation  officer’s  role  in 
review  of  permits  and  prosecuting  vio- 
lators of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  is  a 
very  important  part  of  achieving  this  goal. 


Paul  Swanson  is  supervisor  of  the  Com- 
mission Northcentral  Law  Enforcement 
Region. 
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Walleve  Culture 
in  Pennsylvania 


The  Fish  Commission  spawns  some 
75-120  million  walleye  eggs  each 
year  and  stocks  more  than  48.2 
million  walleye  fry  and  more  than  500,000 
walleye  tingerlings.  The  program  offers 
exciting  angling  possibilities  for  Penn- 
sylvanians. but  the  story  of  walleye  cul- 
ture in  Pennsylvania  deserves  a special 
look. 

Because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  and 
impracticality  of  maintaining  walleye 
brood  stock,  the  Fish  Commission  takes 
its  brood  stock  from  the  wild  population 
in  the  2,500-acre  Pymatuning  Sanctuary 
Lake.  This  sanctuary  lake  is  located  near 
Linesville  and  is  closed  to  public  fishing. 

Brood  stock  is  captured  in  knotless 
nylon  aluminum-framed  trap  nets.  These 
nets  are  constructed  with  1-inch  (bar 
measure)  mesh  in  the  crib  and  l|-inch 
mesh  in  the  125-foot  lead.  The  4-foot 
square  aluminum  frames  on  the  crib  en- 
sure that  the  net  will  not  collapse  when 
set  in  shallow  water  and  they  also  greatly 
facilitate  removal  of  fish  by  preventing 
the  net  from  collapsing  when  it  is  lifted 
onto  the  boat.  This  net  was  designed  by 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  person- 
nel and  has  become  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trap  Net. 

Knotless  nylon  mesh  is  preferred  over 
the  previously  used  tarred  cotton  nets  or 
over  knotted  nylon  because  knotless  twine 
is  less  abrasive  and  the  fish  do  not  dam- 
age themselves  while  in  the  net.  Also, 
nylon  nets  are  much  lighter  and  more 
durable  than  cotton  construction. 

The  nets  are  set  as  soon  as  the  ice  goes 
off  the  lake,  usually  between  March  15 
and  April  1.  Net  locations  are  on  gravel 
and  sand  bars,  preferably  in  water  5-7 
feet  deep.  The  net  opening  faces  shore- 
ward with  the  lead  extending  to  the  shore. 
Daily  catch  records  are  kept  each  year 
for  individual  net  locations. 

Initially,  the  net  catches  contain  a high 
percentage  of  males  with  relatively  few 
ripe  females.  As  the  water  temperature 
rises,  the  proportion  of  females  in  the 
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catch  increases  until  a peak  in  numbers 
of  ripe  females  coincides  with  a water 
temperature  in  the  mid-40s  and  usually 
lasts  a week  or  10  days.  Male  fish  be- 
come less  abundant  toward  the  end  of 
this  period. 

The  nets  are  checked  daily  and  all  adult 
walleye  are  transported  in  tanks,  aboard 
a pontoon  boat,  to  the  hatching  building. 
Here  the  fish  are  separated;  males,  ripe 
females  and  green  females  with  each  cat- 
egory placed  in  separate  tanks. 

The  ripe  females  are  spawned  as  soon 
as  sorting  is  completed.  The  green  fe- 
males are  placed  in  tanks  with  gradually 
increasing  water  temperatures,  and  they 
are  checked  daily.  They  usually  ripen 
within  three  days.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
delay  spawning  of  ripe  females  because 
they  will  lose  a large  number  of  eggs  in 
the  holding  tanks. 

A large  female  may  produce  as  many 
as  300,000  eggs.  The  number  of  eggs 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  fish — 20,000 
to  30,000  eggs  for  each  pound  of  fish. 
Egg  size  is  also  related  to  the  size  of  the 
female.  There  are  approximately  140,000 
walleye  eggs  to  the  quart. 

Before  spawning,  the  males  and  ripe 
females  are  placed  in  separate  tanks 
containing  an  anesthetic,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  water  temperature.  Oxygen 
can  be  added  through  a carborundum  air 
stone  and  foaming  of  the  anesthetic  is 
prevented  by  using  a commercially 
available  antifoam  solution.  The  fish  re- 
main in  the  tanks  until  they  are  com- 
pletely anesthetized,  requiring  about  2-3 
minutes  at  the  concentrations  used — the 
fish  are  then  rinsed  in  clean  water  before 
spawning  is  started. 

Three  people  are  required  in  the  actual 
spawn-taking  process.  The  eggs  from  a 
single  female  are  expressed  into  a wet 
basin  and  simultaneously  the  sperm  from 
two  males  is  added.  Sperm  from  two 


males  is  used  as  a precaution  against  the 
possibility  of  a male  having  non-motile 
sperm.  Each  male  has  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sperm  and  may  be  used  at  a later 
time,  if  needed;  however,  ample  males 
are  usually  available  and  reuse  of  males 
is  seldom  necessary. 

After  each  spawning,  a small  amount 
of  water  is  added  to  the  basin  and  the 
sperm  and  eggs  are  gently  agitated  up  to 
2 minutes  to  ensure  mixing.  The  fertil- 
ized eggs  are  then  poured  into  a 20-gal- 
lon  wooden  keg,  half  full  of  water.  Ten 
quarts  of  green  eggs  are  considered  max- 
imum for  each  keg.  The  eggs  and  water 
in  the  keg  are  gently  stirred  with  a turkey 
feather  for  one  hour.  During  this  hour 
the  water  is  changed  frequently  to  re- 
move excess  sperm,  egg  shells,  ovarian 
material  and  other  foreign  matter. 

After  an  hour  of  stirring  and  changing 
water,  the  eggs  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  have  water-hardened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  can  be  placed  into  a wooden 
tub  (a  siphon  adds  a constant  flow  of 
fresh  water  to  the  tub).  The  eggs  are 
stirred  every  10  minutes.  If  they  are  not 
stirred,  the  eggs  have  a tendency  to  ad- 
here to  one  another  forming  clumps;  once 
the  clumps  have  formed,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them  and  many  eggs  are  broken 
in  the  attempt. 

After  approximately  4 hours,  the  eggs 
are  completely  water-hardened  and  have 
doubled  in  volume.  Before  they  are  placed 
in  the  jars,  the  eggs  are  strained  through 
a g-inch  mesh  screen  to  remove  any 
clumped  eggs  or  foreign  material  that 
might  interfere  with  proper  water  move- 
ment in  the  hatching  jars. 

A recent  innovation  to  this  method  of 
water-hardening  of  the  eggs  is  the  use 
of  Fuller’s  Earth.  After  washing,  10  quarts 
of  green  eggs  are  placed  in  a keg  with 
a previously  prepared  mix  of  Fuller’s 
Earth  and  water.  This  mixture,  with  oc- 
casional stirring,  eliminates  the  adhe- 
siveness of  the  eggs  and  water-hardening 
process. 
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Adult  walleye  (at  left)  are  transferred 
by  overhead  hoist  from  the  holding 
tank  on  the  pontoon  boat  to  a sorting 
tank  at  the  station.  The  walleye  are 
sorted  according  to  sex  and  whether 
the  females  are  ripe  (ready  to  spawn) 
or  green  ( not  ready  to  spawn).  A 
specially  constructed  trapnet  ( below 
left)  is  used  at  the  Pymatuning 
Sanctuary  Lake  to  capture  adult  walleye. 


Up  to  4 quarts  of  eggs  are  placed  in 
each  jar  on  multiple  jar  incubating  bat- 
teries. Approximately  a half-gallon  per 
minute  of  water  enters  the  jar  at  the  bot- 
tom through  an  inverted  tube  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  jar.  This  tlow  is  allowed  to 
upwell  through  one  quart  of  pea  gravel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to  ensure  a con- 
tinuous gentle  movement  of  all  eggs.  An 
alternative  to  the  use  of  gravel  is  heavy 
scouring  pads  cut  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
jar  bottom  to  disperse  water  flow.  Screen 
inserts  are  placed  at  the  top  of  each  jar 
to  prevent  eggs  from  washing  away  with 
the  water  outflow. 

Should  eggs  be  placed  in  the  hatching 
jars  before  they  are  completely  water- 
hardened,  they  will  stick  to  the  sides  of 
the  jars  and  require  feathering  for  ex- 
tended periods.  The  eggs  are  treated  daily 
with  a 1:600  formalin  solution  to  pre- 
vent fungus.  Formalin  can  be  toxic  to 
walleye  fry  and  rtngerlings  even  at  low 
concentrations.  If  necessary,  fry  and  fin- 
gerlings  can  be  treated  with  potassium 
permanganate,  diquat  or  salt  at  pre- 
scribed dosages. 


In  recent  years,  the  number  of  walleye 
eggs  taken  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station  has  ranged  from  75  million 
to  120  million. 

The  water  supply  for  walleye  egg  in- 
cubation is  pumped  from  wells  located 
on  the  station  grounds.  Before  well  water 
was  obtained,  the  water  used  was  pumped 
from  the  Pymatuning  Sanctuary  Lake,  a 
shallow  and  fertile  lake.  Problems  en- 
countered were  water  temperature  fluc- 
tuations and  siltation. 

After  a week  of  incubation,  infertile 
eggs  begin  to  appear.  The  infertile  eggs 
are  more  buoyant  than  fertile  eggs  and 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  jar  and  may  be 
siphoned  off.  Careful  measurements  are 
made  of  the  eggs  remaining  in  the  jars 
before  hatching.  These  are  compared  to 
original  volumes  to  determine  percent  of 
hatch.  The  hatch  varies  between  70  and 
90  percent  under  normal  conditions. 
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At  right,  a ripe  female  walleye  is  stripped  of  her  eggs  by 
gentle  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  Sperm  from  two  males 
(far  right)  will  be  added  immediately  to  the  basin 
containing  the  eggs.  Below  right,  fertilized  walleye  eggs 
are  poured  into  a bucket  of  water  to  be  washed  and 
stirred  continuously  for  a half-hour.  Records  are  kept  of 
the  number  of  females  spawned  and  the  amount  of  time 
that  each  bucket  of  eggs  is  water-hardened. 


The  incubation  period  varies  with  water 
temperature.  In  the  well  water  supply  of 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  incubation 
period  is  21  days  with  eye-up  occurring 
in  12  to  15  days.  There  have  been  suc- 
cessful hatches  in  12  days  with  the  tem- 
peratures in  the  lower  60s.  We  have 
learned  that  a higher  percent  of  hatch  is 
achieved  with  fewer  cripples  in  a stable 
water  temperature  in  the  lower  50  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  range. 

Once  hatching  begins,  it  usually  re- 
quires 3 days  for  total  hatch  with 
the  majority  of  the  eggs  hatching  on  the 
second  day.  The  screens  are  removed 
from  the  jars  as  soon  as  the  eggs  begin 
to  hatch  and  the  fry  are  allowed  to  flow 
out  of  the  jars  into  the  battery  discharge 
trough  and  then  into  holding  tanks.  When 
they  first  hatch  and  are  washed  out  of 
the  jars,  the  fry  are  thin,  nearly  trans- 
parent, about  i-inch  long  with  little  or 
no  yolk  sacs.  They  swim  up  and  feed 
almost  immediately. 

The  number  of  eggs  taken  would  re- 
sult in  a much  larger  number  of  fry  than 
could  be  maintained  at  one  facility,  so 
many  green  and  eyed  eggs  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  fish  culture  stations  and 
used  in  exchange  programs  with  other 
state  agencies.  Immediately  after  hatch- 
ing, many  fry  are  stocked  in  waters  des- 
ignated by  Fish  Commission  area  fish- 
eries managers  and  set  up  in  rearing  ponds 
at  Fish  Commission  stations. 

The  eggs  and  fry  are  transported  by 
air  and  truck  using  plastic  bags  in  card- 
board containers.  The  eyed  eggs  are 
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At  left  middle,  Commission  fish 
culturists  inspect  the  operation  of 
holding  tanks  on  a pontoon  boat. 
The  tanks  are  used  to  transport 
the  walleye  to  the  Linesville  Fish 
Culture  Station. 


The  Fish  Commission  spawns  some  75-120  million  walleye  eggs  each  year  and 
stocks  more  than  48.2  million  walleye  fry  and  more  than  500,000  walleye 
fingerlings.  This  program  offers  exciting  angling  possibilities  for  Pennsylvanians. 


shipped  as  follows:  6 quarts  of  eggs,  equal 
amount  of  water,  completely  inflate  the 
bag  with  oxygen  and  seal.  The  fry  are 
shipped  in  the  same  manner  using  130,000 
fry,  8 quarts  of  water,  inflating  the  bag 
with  oxygen  and  sealing.  In  recent  years 
green  and  eyed  eggs  are  also  transported 
in  specially  designed  insulated  cartons, 
damp  cloths  covering  the  eggs,  with  ice 
to  maintain  temperature  and  no  water. 

The  fry  that  are  held  for  rearing  start 
feeding  on  zooplankton  or  brine  shrimp 
within  a couple  of  days.  The  fry  are 
transferred  from  the  holding  tanks  to  pre- 
viously prepared  rearing  ponds.  These 
ponds,  supplied  by  lake  water,  have  been 
fertilized  and  started  with  daphnia.  As 
the  daphnia  decline,  a new  supply  is 
stocked  from  prepared  daphnia  rearing 
units  and  from  the  sanctuary  lake. 

Feed  must  be  kept  in  constant  supply 
or  the  fry  will  turn  to  cannibalism.  Three- 
day-old  fry  have  been  observed  in  a chain 
effect  head  to  tail  if  a proper  food  supply 
is  not  available.  The  fry  are  stocked  in 
the  rearing  ponds  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
to  100,000  per  acre. 

The  fry  remain  in  the  rearing  ponds 
approximately  five  weeks  or  until  the 
water  temperature  reaches  the  mid-60s 
before  harvest.  They  are  maintained  solely 
on  zooplankton;  cannibalism  is  not  a se- 
rious problem  because  feed  is  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  proper  size. 
These  fish  will  be  between  1 i— 2 inches 
in  length  and  the  majority  of  the  finger- 
ling  are  stocked  according  to  Division 
of  Fisheries  Management  requirements. 
The  balance  of  the  fingerlings  are  reared 
to  4-6  inches  and  stocked  as  advanced 
fingerlings  in  the  fall. 



Shyrl  Hood  is  chief  of  the  Commission 
Division  of  Warmwater/Coolwater  Fish 
Production . 
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Flyrodding 

for  Salmon  and  Steelheads 

by  Walter  E.  Seifried 


If  you  are  a fly  fisherman  and  have  con- 
fined your  trout  fishing  exclusively  to  the 
Keystone  State,  you  may  never  have  taken 
a fish  larger  than  20  inches.  If  you  have 
caught  a fish  of  this  size,  you  know  that 
the  sizzling  runs,  spectacular  leaps  and 
brute  strength  of  a trout  this  size  can  be 
nothing  short  of  breathtaking.  Such  an 
experience  will  guarantee  your  return 
again  with  the  hope  that  an  even  larger 
one  will  be  lurking  in  the  next  pool  around 
the  distant  bend. 

Fortunately,  the  chance  of  this  hap- 
pening on  Pennsylvania  streams  is  good 
if  you  decide  to  try  the  fishing  available 
in  Lake  Erie’s  tributaries  for  salmon  and 
steelheads.  In  Erie  County,  a fly  fish- 
erman can  fully  expect  to  cast  his  flies 
in  streams  that  hold  the  potential  of  20- 
to  30-inch  lake-run  fish. 

There  are  many  streams  entering  the 
lake  that  attract  runs  of  fish,  but  Elk  Creek, 


Flyrodding  for  lake-run  fish  is  different 
from  what  most  Pennsylvania  anglers 
know. 


west  of  Erie,  and  20  Mile  Creek,  east  of 
the  city,  are  the  largest  of  the  tributaries 
and  usually  attract  the  most  angler  in- 
terest. The  salmon,  cohos  and  chinooks 
have  slowly  and  instinctively  worked  back 
toward  these  various  streams  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  coming  from 
the  far  reaches  of  the  lake. 

By  early  September  the  salmon  con- 
gregate offshore  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  stream  mouths  and  sporadically 
attempt  to  negotiate  the  streams  to  spawn 
and  expire.  Close  behind  is  the  oppor- 
tunistic lake-run  rainbow,  the  steelhead, 
following  the  salmon  up  the  streams  with 
the  hope  of  picking  up  stray  spawn 
dropped  by  the  female  salmon. 
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Autumn  rains  play  a monumental  role 
in  the  quality  of  the  runs  and  the  rising 
water  seems  continually  to  trigger  an  in- 
flux of  new  fish  from  the  lake. 

For  the  most  part,  stream  salmon  fish- 
ing is  an  episode  for  early  September 
through  late  October.  Occasionally  I have 
taken  fly-caught  salmon,  usually  cohos, 
as  late  as  the  third  week  in  November, 
and  these  fish  had  already  begun  to  show 
advance  signs  of  imminent  death.  Re- 
alistically then,  the  bulk  of  the  fishing, 
from  late  October  through  the  winter 
months  and  into  early  spring,  will  not  be 
for  the  salmon,  but  instead,  for  that  mag- 
nificent silvery  piece  of  dynamite,  the 
steelhead.  The  steelhead  is  a spring 
spawner,  so  new  fish  continue  to  ascend 
the  streams,  water  conditions  permit- 
ting, throughout  the  frigid  winter  months. 

Both  the  early  salmon  and  the  steel- 
head come  well  to  the  fly,  particularly 
the  latter.  At  times,  these  fish  are  at- 
tracted to  bright  fluorescent  patterns  that 
would  frighten  a stream-bred  brown  trout. 
In  high,  turbid  water,  both  the  fluores- 
cent and  predominately  black  flies  are 
effective,  probably  because  of  their  high 
visibility.  As  the  water  recedes  and  clears, 
my  preference  is  for  the  more  neutral- 
colored  patterns,  although  this  is  not  an 
“etched-in-stone”  theory  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination. 

Equipment  for  stream  fishing 

Somehow,  fly  fishermen  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  own 
specialized  fly  tackle  to  fish  for  and  han- 
dle these  fish.  Gathered  from  my  own 
experiences  on  Erie  County  streams,  this 
is,  with  only  a few  exceptions,  not  a 
major  factor.  Keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  types  of  equipment  for  any  style  of 
fishing.  One  is  “ideal”  and  the  other  is 
“adequate.”  Chances  are  excellent  that 
you  already  have  adequate  equipment. 

If  you  own  a fly  rod  of  at  least  8 feet 
long,  no  matter  what  the  composition, 
and  it  will  handle  a minimum  6-weight 
line,  you  are  in  business!  On  the  other 
hand,  an  “ideal”  rod  is  one  at  least  9 
feet  long,  either  graphite  or  boron,  han- 
dling a 7-  or  8-weight  line.  The  primary 
advantage  of  this  type  rod  is  that  it  will 
give  you  better  line  control,  such  as  the 
all-important  mending.  It  will  also  han- 
dle the  larger  steelhead  and  salmon  flies 
more  readily.  Nevertheless,  in  a contin- 
uing effort  to  eliminate  excessive  costs, 
your  present  8-foot  fly  rod  for  a 6-weight 
line  will  handle  most  situations,  but  not 
quite  as  efficiently  as  the  ideal  rod.  Re- 


member that  the  streams  you  will  be 
wading  require  few  long  casts  and  a sim- 
ple slow-down  on  the  back  cast  will  han- 
dle the  larger  flies  usually  used  for  this 
fishing. 

Lines 

There  are  two  basic  lines  necessary 
for  this  angling,  but  again,  if  you  are  a 
typical  stream  trout  fisherman,  you  prob- 
ably already  have  them  in  your  fishing 
bag. 

The  most  important  line  is  a sink-tip 
type.  This  line,  with  the  fast-sinking, 
heavy  10-foot  tip,  takes  your  fly  down 
fast  and  deep  and  keeps  it  there  during 
the  drift,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  mend  the  floating  portion. 
Keep  in  mind  that  these  fish,  unless  the 
water  is  extremely  low,  rarely  take  near 
the  surface,  preferring  to  hug  the  bottom 
of  the  pools  and  riffles.  This  line  can  be 
used  successfully  anytime  the  water  flow 
is  either  normal  or  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  low  water  conditions  require  a dif- 
ferent approach  and  another  type  line, 
which  will  be  covered  later. 

The  second  type  line  required  is  the 
normal  floating  line,  either  tapered  or 
weight-forward,  and  it  is  a safe  guess 
that  everyone  owns  one  of  these  for  reg- 
ular trout  fishing.  The  sink-tip  line  is 
generally  the  line  you  need  most  often, 
but  when  the  water  is  low,  with  poor 
flow,  the  heavy  sink-tip  is  a genuine  hin- 
drance to  good  fly  presentation.  In  low 
water  conditions  the  floating  line  excels, 
in  conjunction  with  a 9-foot  leader  ta- 
pered to  a maximum  6-pound  tippet. 

Nets 

The  net  is  a very  important  item.  The 
net  most  stream  trout  fishermen  carry 
can  be  adequate  if  the  bag  is  deep  enough 
to  handle  a 6-  to  10-pound  bundle  of 
muscle. 

Reels 

If  there  is  one  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  average  trout  fisherman's  gear  that 
is  suspect  for  steelheading,  it  is  the  reel. 
The  common  type  reel  is  the  small,  light- 
weight model,  hardly  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  double-taper  fly  line. 
Unfortunately,  this  type  reel  does  not 
even  approach  being  adequate  because 
it  cannot  hold  an  additional  100  yards  of 
backing. 

Backing  is  not  a joke — it  is  an  abso- 
lute must!  Occasionally  1 have  had  a 5- 
pound  coho  stay  within  the  limit  of  my 
fly  line,  but  don’t  bet  on  it!  On  the  other 


Remember  that  steelheads 
do  not  die  after  spawning 
as  do  the  salmon , and 
releasing  them  will  pay 
future  dividends. 

hand,  a 3s-pound  steelhead,  fresh  from 
the  lake,  ripped  70  yards  of  line  and 
backing  from  my  reel  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  this  short  paragraph.  When 
a barbed  fish  decides  to  return  to  the  lake 
you  had  better  have  a great  deal  more 
than  a mere  fly  line  on  your  reel.  Without 
backing,  the  only  thing  you  have  to  show 
for  your  effort  is  a broken  tippet  (or  rod) 
and  a sad  tale  to  relate  around  the  pot- 
belly stove. 

Flies 

For  the  most  part,  stream  patterns  are 
oversized  wet  flies,  tied  on  size  6 to  size 
2 hooks,  along  with  a small  assortment 
of  larger  nymphs,  wooly  worms,  a few 
streamers,  and  the  various  egg  patterns. 
My  stream  fly  book  looks  something  like 
this:  For  dark  patterns  you  will  find  the 
Skunk,  Black  Boss,  Spade,  and  yep,  the 
versatile  Black  Wooly  Bugger.  For  bright 
patterns,  the  Kispiox  Special,  Orange 
Comet,  Fall  Favorite,  Thor  and  Brads 
Brat.  All  these  flies  contain  amounts  of 
fluorescent  material,  and  along  with  the 
black  patterns  are  effective  in  very  high 
or  discolored  water. 

For  a few  neutral  patterns  and  low- 
water  conditions,  I recommend  the 
Grizzly  Kind  and  the  Burlap. 

I also  carry  the  indispensable  egg  pat- 
terns, both  the  Glow-Bug  type,  tied  on 
size  6 Mustad  9479  hooks,  or  the  Two 
Egg/Sperm  Fly,  tied  on  a size  6 Mustad 
3906B  hook.  The  latter  fly  is  simply  two 
balls  of  fluorescent  orange  chenille,  sep- 
arated by  a thin  waist  of  silver  mylar 
wraps.  It  is  finished  off  with  a few  strands 
of  white  marabou,  tied  at  the  eye  so  that 
it  flows  back  over  the  top  of  the  fly  the 
length  of  the  hook  shank.  This  pattern 
is  productive  all  season  long. 

Finally,  I carry  a small  assortment  of 
nymphs,  tied  on  size  10  to  size  2 hooks, 
such  as  the  Spring  Wiggler,  in  Muskrat 
Nymph,  Black/Brown  Giant  Stonefly, 
the  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  Nymph,  and 
above  all,  the  venerable  but  deadly  Wooly 
Worm. 
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Autumn  rains  play  a 
monumental  role  in  the 
quality  of  the  runs  and  the 
rising  water  seems 
continually  to  trigger  an 
influx  of  new  fish  from 
the  lake. 

This  pattern  is  tied  on  a size  6 Mustad 
79580  hook,  well-weighted  with  lead 
wraps  over  the  entire  length  of  the  hook 
shank.  It  is  a super  steelhead  killer  when 
fished  with  a long  leader  and  floating  line 
in  typical  upstream  dead-drift  attitude. 
My  favorite  tie  is  a yellow  chenille  body, 
wrapped  the  full  length  of  the  hook  with 
a piece  of  dark  brown  chenille  tied  at 
the  rear  of  the  yellow  body  and  pulled 
directly  over  the  yellow  body  chenille  to 
the  eye,  then  palmered  with  grizzly  sad- 
dle hackle  with  short  barbules.  The  sad- 
dle hackle  should  be  ribbed  in  five  sparse 
turns.  This  two-tone  pattern  has  proven 
itself  to  be  an  excellent  dead-drift  fly, 
especially  in  clear  but  cold  water. 

Methods 

If  the  water  is  high  or  flowing  nearly 
normally,  the  sink-tip  line  is  the  best 
choice  in  conjunction  with  4 feet  of  6- 
or  8-pound  mono  leader.  This  short  leader 
lets  the  fly  “stay  with”  the  sink-tip  sec- 
tion as  it  drifts  along  the  bottom,  and 
the  fish  don’t  seem  to  mind  its  short 
length.  Anything  longer  than  this  is  self- 
defeating  because  of  the  tendency  of  the 
leader  material  to  rise. 

If  the  suspected  holding  water  is  down 
and  across,  cast  the  sink-tip  line  quar- 
tering upstream  and  immediately  mend 
the  floating  portion  upstream  and  con- 
tinue mending,  with  the  rod  held  high, 
as  long  as  possible.  It  is  important  to 
keep  as  much  line  off  the  water  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  drag.  Constant  mending 
allows  the  fly  to  sink  deeper  as  it  drifts 
downstream. 

When  the  fly  nears  the  holding  water, 
the  current  and  drag  have  begun  to  force 
it  toward  your  side  of  the  stream,  but 
now  it  will  be  near  or  on  the  bottom.  In 
this  attitude  it  will  pass  the  nose  of  any 
fish  that  may  be  positioned  there  and 
may  provoke  a hard  strike.  Any  fish  tak- 
ing a fly  under  such  conditions  usually 


hooks  itself  solidly.  This  is  a basic  sink- 
tip  method  and  effective  if  water  con- 
ditions are  correct  for  it. 

Should  you  arrive  and  discover  that 
the  water  is  clear  and  low,  string  up  a 
floating  line  and  a 9-foot  tapered  leader 
with  a 6-pound  tippet.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, you  may  be  able  to  see  the  fish 
with  the  aid  of  polaroid  glasses,  a de- 
cided advantage.  If  you  have  not  alerted 
the  fish  to  your  presence,  a typical  cast 
quartering  downstream  and  across  puts 
the  fly  in  a swinging  arc  past  its  position. 
Ideally,  the  fly  should  be  just  beneath 
the  surface  in  this  skinny  water.  It  may 
require  a few  upstream  line  mends,  as 
the  fly  is  drifting  downstream,  to  accom- 
plish this.  Strikes  in  this  down-and-across 
presentation  can  be  hair-raising,  espe- 
cially in  the  shallow  tailwater.  Using  a 
heavy  sink-tip  line  in  this  low-water  sit- 
uation would  result  in  constant  unwanted 
hang-ups  and  spooked  fish. 

If  there  are  no  takers  with  this  method, 
change  tactics  by  moving  downstream 
below  the  visible  fish  or  possible  holding 
water.  Your  past  experience  with  stream 
trout  can  now  come  to  your  aid,  because 
the  standard  upstream  dead-drift  nymph- 
ing  technique  that  is  so  familiar  can  be 
deadly.  This  is  an  important  approach 
when  the  water  temperature  has  dropped 
into  the  low  33-  to  35-degree  range  and 
the  fish  have  become  lethargic. 

The  choice  of  patterns  for  this  up- 
stream fishing  with  a floating  line  is  al- 
ways a dilemma,  and  no  fly  can  be  con- 
sidered better  than  another.  I suppose  if 
I regretfully  were  forced  into  using  only 
one  pattern,  it  would  be  an  egg-type  be- 
cause steelheads  have  an  absolute  pen- 
chant at  times  for  drifting  eggs.  If  you 
can  drift  one  naturally  past  the  nose  of 
one  of  these  Goliaths,  look  out!  If  you 
use  the  popular  Glow-Bug  egg,  be  pre- 
pared to  attach  a small  splitshot  a few 
inches  from  the  fly  to  help  it  overcome 
the  tendency  to  be  buoyant.  No  matter 
what  the  fly  chosen,  a strike  indicator  on 
the  leader  butt  is  essential  to  detect  subtle 
hits. 

Keeping  fish 

I release  95  percent  of  the  steelheads 
taken,  but  I will  kill  a fish  that  obviously 
appears  not  to  have  survived  the  battle. 

I make  an  effort  to  obtain  a picture  re- 
cord if  possible  before  releasing  it.  New- 
comers to  the  sport  are  tempted  to  kill 
their  first  few  fly-caught  fish  because  they 
are  understandably  overwhelmed  by  the 
size  and  beauty  of  these  wonderful  fish. 


Let  your  conscience  be  your  guide.  Re- 
member that  steelheads  do  not  die  after 
spawning  as  do  the  salmon,  and  releas- 
ing them  will  pay  future  dividends. 

Weather 

Angling  pressure  is  at  a peak  from 
early  September  through  October.  For 
this  reason  alone  I begin  my  serious  fish- 
ing from  early  November  until  the  end 
of  March.  Much  depends  on  the  weather 
and  possible  ice-up  of  the  streams.  Keep 
in  mind  that  once  the  water  temperature 
has  dropped  down  into  the  low  30s,  these 
fish  will  not  chase  a fly  as  they  did  ear- 
lier. It  is  imperative  for  success  to  fish 
everything  slowly  and  on  the  bottom. 
This  is  why  the  dead-drift  technique  is 
effective  in  frigid  waters. 

To  enjoy  this  cold-weather  angling  to 
any  extent  you  must  dress  for  it  or  you 
will  spend  a miserable  day  and  may  never 
return.  Insulated  boots  are  a must.  Even 
with  such  cold-weather  gear,  you  prob- 
ably will  spend  more  than  a little  time 
in  your  car  with  the  heater  on  full  blast 
and  a hot  beverage  to  help  thaw  you  out. 
One  fact  is  certain — you  will  not  en- 
counter crowded  stream  conditions. 

Sooner  or  later  one  of  these  superla- 
tive fish  will  take  your  deep-drifting  fly 
when  you  least  expect  it,  and  it  will  sud- 
denly be  50  yards  from  you  before  you 
regain  your  composure.  Then  you  will 
realize  that  it  is  you  who  is  hooked — 
probably  for  life!  [77] 

Salmon  Fishing 
Publication  Updated 

Salmon  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Fish  Commission’s  4-page 
pamphlet  that  details  information  on 
Lake  Erie  salmon  and  trout  fishing, 
has  been  updated  and  reprinted.  In- 
cluded in  the  publication  are  subjects 
such  as  best  baits  and  lures,  tackle, 
boat  fishing,  boating  safety,  shore 
fishing,  fish  identification,  and  launch 
sites.  The  pamphlet  also  includes  a 
large,  detailed  map  of  Lake  Erie  and 
vicinity. 

For  a free  copy,  send  a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  business-sized  en- 
velope with  requests  to:  Publications 
Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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French  Creek  Dandies 


by  Thad  Bukowski 

As  the  glorious,  leaf-emblazoned  days 
of  autumn  burst  forth  upon  us,  hundreds, 
perhaps  even  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
anglers  converge  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  for  coho  salmon  and  steelhead.  At 
the  same  time,  even  more  splendid  var- 
iegated colors  of  fall  beckon  fishermen 
to  nearby  French  Creek,  one  of  north- 
west Pennsylvania’s  finest  late-season 
warmwater  streams. 

Smallmouth  bass  gorge  themselves 
there  in  this  season  and  it  is  common  to 
catch  30  or  more  in  a day’s  leisurely 
angling.  Walleye  are  also  quite  plentiful 
and  muskies  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
slacker,  deeper  stretches. 

Most  commonly,  the  sparse  number 
of  anglers  who  roam  here  for  this  trea- 
sured gamefish  store  either  use  minnows 
or  jigs.  But  the  stream  provides  similar 
fun  for  those  who  might  bend  a fly  rod 
with  weighted  streamers  or  use  a light 
spinning  rod  with  spinners  or  small 
spoons,  primarily  for  waiting  bronze- 
backs. 
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Jig  fishing  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
warding and  the  jigs  may  be  dressed  with 
deer  hair,  marabou,  bucktail,  plastic  grubs 
or  similar  worms  up  to  six  inches  long. 
The  smallmouth  is  not  too  choosy  about 
what  he  hits  in  this  cooling-water  period, 
but  rises  beautifully  to  fulfill  the  adage 
that  pound  for  pound  it  is  the  fightingest 
fish  one  might  corral  in  such  water. 

Most  French  Creek  bass  range  be- 
tween 10  to  15  inches,  but  these  chunky 
critters  provide  special  excitement  on  light 
tackle  with  light  to  medium  spinning  rods 
and  8-pound  monofilament  prevailing. 
Sometimes  bass  to  19  inches  are  caught, 
and  these  usually  excite  the  lucky  angler 
into  thinking  he's  hooked  a mouthy  ‘lunge 
because  they  fight  that  doggedly. 

Jig  colors  that  work  best  vary,  but 
standbys  include  yellows  with  black 
heads,  chartreuses  with  red  tops,  or  en- 
tire blacks.  Jigs  usually  range  from  1-  to 
f-ounce  in  size  2 to  2/0.  The  Eagle  Claw 
575  jig  hook  is  favored  because  it  bends 
when  snagged  and  is  more  easily  re- 
leased, straightened  readily  and  used 
again.  White  jigs  are  the  nemesis  of 
somewhat  more  secretive  walleye. 

Float  trip  successes 

1 have  floated  the  stream  on  a number 
of  occasions  and  the  stretches  from  Sae- 
gertown  to  Meadville  and  alternately  from 
just  below  Meadville  off  Rt.  322  at  the 
Wilson  Chute  access  to  the  takeout  at 
Shaws  Landing  some  six  miles  down- 
stream are  particularly  appealing  waters. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  last  pool  near 
Shaws,  my  companion  Ray  Bales,  Sr., 
connected  on  a good  walleye  that  was 
feeding  behind  a large  boulder  as  we 
were  finishing  one  float  trip.  He  used  a 
jig  with  yellow  deer  hair.  On  the  same 
canoe  ride  I lost  a particularly  good  fish 
about  two  holes  downstream  from  the 
Wilson  Chute  access  where  a submerged 
middle-of-the-stream  log  jam  exists.  I 
never  saw  the  whopper  because  it  broke 
off  underneath  our  drifting  craft.  That 
day  1 also  cornered  two  modest  walleye 
in  the  same  hole. 

Similar  holes  or  eddies  are  located  in 
the  waters  from  Saegertown  to  the 
Meadville  takeout.  A large  pool  at  some 
ancient  bridge  abutments  along  this  stretch 
is  particularly  appealing. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  dress  in  waders 
and  pull  up  the  canoe  or  john  boat  onto 
the  shores  of  inviting  spots  to  give  these 
a thorough  going-over  from  the  shallow 
gravelled  shore  sides,  which  usually  are 
located  at  each  sweep  or  river  bend. 


On  one  occasion  I waded  such  a shore 
shoal  up  and  down  on  seven  repeated 
tries  without  giving  up  and  it  was  on  the 
seventh  tour  that  a 4-pound,  26-inch 
walleye  grabbed  my  jig.  Another  17- 
incher  also  hit  and  both  were  landed  after 
they  mouthed  my  black  and  yellow  tar- 
get. This  only  reminded  me  to  persist  at 
likely  looking  and  inviting  spots. 

Lures 

Wobbling  lures  such  as  Rapalas,  Hot- 
n-Tots,  Rebels,  small  thinfins,  Model  As, 
and  a variety  of  shads  also  produce.  An- 
other angler  with  whom  I have  roamed 
a long  stretch  through  Cochranton  and 
Carlton  farther  downstream  always  has 
a floating  wobbler  lazily  drifting  behind 
the  canoe  and  has  made  many  good 
catches  this  way.  Worth  Hammond  of 
Meadville,  with  whom  I’ve  canoed  on 
another  gorgeous  fall  day,  says  that  he 
is  disappointed  if  he  doesn’t  land  a few 
walleye  and  a number  of  bass  on  each 
float  trip.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  uses 
squirrel-tailed  Mepps  and  other  small 
spinners  and  spoons. 

French  Creek  rises  in  a number  of  wa- 
tery trickles  in  Erie  County  abutting  the 
New  York  border  near  Little  Hope  West 
Branch  and  Wattsburg.  The  main  branch 
begins  near  Sherman,  NY,  while  a 
southern  branch  courses  in  from  near 
Corry  and  Elgin  to  Union  City.  Parts  of 
these  upper  sources  include  colder  stream 
sections  amenable  to  spring  trout  stock- 
ing. Only  the  south  branch  is  stocked 
with  trout.  The  main  branch  was  re- 
moved from  the  stocking  list  because  of 
posting. 

The  main  branch  is  held  back  some- 
what by  the  Union  City  reservoir,  a fluc- 
tuating impoundment  that  only  gathers 
and  holds  unusual  spring  or  other  excess 
rains. 

Best  spots 

The  creek  has  impressive  musky  waters 
just  south  of  the  Crawford  County  line 
in  the  Cambridge  Springs  area.  But  from 
there  French  Creek  literally  tumbles  in 
pleasant  riffles  and  pools  into  some  of 
the  best  smallmouth  and  walleye  waters 
of  its  entire  course,  particularly  at  such 
spots  as  Venango,  where  an  old  broken 
dam  interrupts  its  flow  a bit  and  harbors 
plenty  of  fish,  and  similarly  right  in  Sae- 
gertown. 

Just  south  of  the  Fish  Commission  ac- 
cess in  Saegertown,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented holes  lies  just  downstream  of  the 
Route  6 bridge.  Often  referred  to  as  the 


Woodcock  Hole,  it  is  a junction  where 
the  waters  of  Woodcock  Creek  flow  for 
about  a mile  below  Woodcock  Dam  and 
then  empty  into  French  Creek. 

Many  minnow  fishermen  frequent  the 
spot  for  walleye  during  the  season  of 
early  snows.  But  when  they  leave  be- 
cause weather  becomes  bitter,  avid  jig 
fishermen  have  the  spot  to  themselves 
from  December  through  January.  An- 
glers tangle  with  some  monstrous  wall- 
eye here  at  this  time. 

“The  way  I fish,  I lose  upwards  of  20 
to  30  jigs  on  each  trip,”  one  jig  fisher- 
man reports.  “I  always  use  white  buck- 
tail  jigs  of  about  f-ounce,  and  I let  them 
hit  bottom  and  reel  them  as  slowly  as 
my  reel  can  turn.  Quite  often  I get  snags 
and  lose  many  jigs,  but  when  I don’t, 
one  of  those  big  ones  sucks  in  the  bait.” 

Anglers  also  fish  with  foot-long  jerk 
baits  for  muskies. 

Downstream  below  Saegertown,  small- 
mouth bass  converge  in  feeding  clusters, 
not  in  the  deep  holes  but  behind  sizable 
rocks  that  gather  small  whirlpools  of  water 
in  slicks  rather  than  in  long,  quiet  or 
deep  water.  If  you  use  waders  at  this 
time,  you  can  also  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised if  you  toss  offerings  behind  such 
rock  swirls  as  you  navigate  sections  with 
shelves  or  rock-strewn  water.  But  be- 
ware of  slippery  conditions  and  prepare 
the  soles  of  your  waders  to  prevent  pos- 
sible slippery  spills. 

Sections  downriver  that  have  also  been 
well-documented  for  years  as  great  fish- 
ing spots  include  those  at  Holman  Hole, 
Nelson  Hole,  Sugar  Creek,  Cochranton, 
Carlton  and  the  Utica  areas,  the  latter 
three  in  regions  of  bridge  crossings. 

Sometimes  fishermen  run  into  unusual 
catches.  On  two  successive  casts  with  a 
jig  impaled  with  six-inch  plastic  worms, 

I once  tangled  with  large  hellbenders, 
known  commonly  by  anglers  as  water 
dogs.  Though  detested  by  most  fisher- 
men, they  are  relatively  harmless  am- 
phibians that  are  commonly  found  in  such 
streams. 

French  Creek  empties  into  the  Alle- 
gheny River  at  Franklin,  just  upstream 
of  that  river’s  Elk  Street  access.  A great 
fishing  stream,  it  is  clothed  in  spectac- 
tular  autumn  colors  that  beckon  anglers. 
Even  George  Washington  must  have  ap- 
preciated its  beauty.  He  drifted  log  rafts 
downstream  along  its  many  interesting 
spots  and  also  along  the  wider  Allegheny 
toward  Pittsburgh  in  pioneer  days. 
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Dramas  at  the  Forest  Pool 


by  Joe  McDonald 
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It  was  warm  for  October  and  in  the  forest 
clearings  the  sun  was  hot.  but  in  the  deep 
shadows  around  the  pond  the  cool  air 
hinted  at  impending  autumn.  The  pond, 
little  more  than  a small  pool  after  the 
summer  drought,  reflected  the  change  of 
seasons,  catching  red  and  yellow  leaves 
on  its  still  black  surface,  mirroring  even 
more  brilliant  foliage  anchored  to  their 
limbs.  Along  the  shoreline  in  the  few 
areas  where  grass  tussocks,  sedges,  and 
cattails  had  secured  footholds,  the  veg- 
etation was  dry  and  browning.  The  in- 
sects that  had  crept  up  stalks  to  com- 
plete their  metamorphoses  from  nymphs 
to  adults  were  nearly  gone;  only  a few 
lone  dragonflies  remained,  their  wings 
flashing  silver  as  they  cruised  over  the 
black  waters. 

Life  was  still  present,  and  the  Indian 
summer  had  coaxed  much  of  it  to  lounge 
in  the  warmth  of  the  autumn  sun.  Three 
spotted  turtles  basked  along  the  long  ridge 
of  a fallen  beech  tree  straddling  the  pond; 
a pickerel  frog  floated  between  the  cat- 
tails; and  a water  snake  curled  in  a thick 
concentric  ring  atop  some  grasses.  In  an 
opening  clear  of  obstructing  plants  a small 
green-brown  form  slowly  clambered  into 
view.  With  side-to-side  swings  of  its  five- 
inch  long  body  a lizard-like  red  eft  lum- 
bered along  the  shoreline. 

The  eft  had  come  full  circle  in  its  life 
history,  returning  to  the  pond  of  its 
hatching  2i  years  earlier.  It  had  under- 


gone remarkable  changes  in  that  time, 
perhaps  more  unique  than  is  the  average 
for  this  primitive  group  of  vertebrates. 
Now  it  had  returned  to  complete  its  final 
transformation  from  a terrestrial  sub- 
adult eft  to  an  aquatic,  sexually  mature 
newt. 

The  short  two  years  the  eft  had  spent 
on  land  were  comparatively  long  and 
successful  by  amphibian  standards,  where 
only  a lucky  few  survive  a single  season. 
Though  many  of  its  siblings  had  been 
killed  by  predators,  a far  larger  propor- 
tion had  survived.  In  fact,  in  the  hem- 
lock-dotted forest  that  comprised  much 
of  the  eft’s  home  range,  nearly  every 
fallen  log,  loose  rock,  and  accumulation 
of  leaf  litter  had  harbored  at  least  one 
eft  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Their  brilliant  coloration  accounted  for 
their  abundance.  For  the  two  or  three 
years  that  an  eft  wanders  terrestrially,  it 
is  garbed  in  some  shade  of  red,  from 
pale  orange  to  brilliant  scarlet.  Unlike 
most  amphibians  whose  drab  or  cryptic 
colors  function  as  camouflage,  the  eft’s 
color  does  not.  Though  the  reddish  hue 
may  unintentionally  mimic  autumn 
leaves,  its  hue  serves  a more  important 
purpose.  The  coloration  of  an  eft  is  meant 
to  warn,  not  to  conceal. 

Predators  are  opportunists,  eager  to 
grab  the  weakest,  most  conspicuous,  or 
available  source  of  food,  and  the  slow- 
moving  eft  with  its  brilliant  coloration 
would  appear  the  perfect  target.  Indeed, 
of  the  eft's  250  siblings,  a third  had  been 
killed,  and  half  of  these  by  terrestrial 
predators.  An  eft  nearly  guarantees  an 


Their  brilliant  coloration  accounts  for 
their  abundance.  Though  the  reddish 
hue  may  unintentionally  mimic  autumn 
leaves,  the  eft’s  coloration  is  meant  to 
warn,  not  to  conceal.  Inside  its  dry  skin 
are  toxins  that  make  the  little  amphibian 
objectionable  to  predators.  Until  the 
lesson  is  learned,  predators  may  taste  a 
few  before  avoiding  them.  This  one 
(right)  will  not  survive  the  day. 
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easy  meal,  but  not  a tasty  one.  Inside  its 
dry  skin  are  toxins  not  unlike  those  found 
in  the  warts  of  toads  that  make  the  little 
amphibian  objectionable  to  predators. 
After  tasting  one,  or  two,  or  three  or 
until  the  lesson  is  learned,  a predator  will 
avoid  the  eft  on  future  meetings.  This 
remarkable  adaptation  has  served  efts 
well,  but  this  one  would  not  survive  the 


frO 


Upslope,  less  than  200  yards  from  the 
pond’s  nearest  shoreline,  an  animal  with 
a different  type  of  toxin  basked.  Though 
potentially  lethal,  it  was  also  good-tast- 
ing and  worth  the  risk  and  effort  for  an 
agile  predator.  Accordingly,  its  body  was 
cloaked  in  a cryptic  pattern  of  dried 
leaves.  Its  solid  red  tongue  flicked,  be- 
traying the  presence  of  the  copperhead 
against  the  nest  of  fallen  leaves.  A move- 
ment in  the  undergrowth  nearby  had  cap- 
tured the  snake’s  attention  and  the  tongue 
flick  gathered  the  first  data  from  the  in- 
truder. Capturing  scent  molecules  on  its 
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the  yellow  appendage  resembled  a worm 
or  caterpillar,  and  the  lure  worked.  With 
a lightning  strike  the  small  snake  seized 
the  treefrog,  and  hanging  tightly,  swal- 
lowed its  prey  in  less  than  a minute. 

The  thicker  body  of  the  adult  female 
copperhead  did  not  reveal  her  latest  meal, 
a deer  mouse.  Captured  yesterday,  it  was 
her  first  in  nearly  three  months.  Lying 
in  the  crevice  she’d  sought  as  the  after- 
noon sun  slipped  past  her  basking  site, 
the  sleek  rodent  had  passed  within  inches 
of  her  face. 

She'd  seen  the  mouse,  but  another 
sense  had  also  marked  its  presence.  For- 
ward pointing  pits,  located  between  the 
snake’s  nostrils  and  eyes,  had  sensed  the 
warmth  radiating  from  the  mouse  and 
focused  her  strike.  Even  in  complete 
darkness  these  pits  would  have  detected 
her  warm-blooded  prey  and  directed  an 
accurate  strike.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
crevice  they  simply  fine-tuned  it. 

Her  strike  had  been  true.  Drawing  only 
the  first  few  inches  of  her  neck  into  a 
loose  S-curve  she  lunged  forward,  catch- 
ing the  mouse  mid-body.  Her  strike  and 
release,  and  the  mouse’s  bounding  re- 
action, flashed  in  a blur  too  quick  to 
record.  Her  prey  regained  its  footing  and 
hopped  off,  traveling  three  feet  before 
stopping  to  suffer  its  first  quivering 
spasms.  It  hopped  along  slowly,  making 
a confused  half-circle  as  the  venom  took 
its  full  effect.  Within  two  minutes  it  was 
dead. 

The  venom  of  the  copperheads  and 
timber  rattlesnakes  found  on  this  moun- 
tain slope  was  meant  to  subdue  prey. 
Incredibly  efficient,  their  hemotoxic 
venom  destroys  elements  of  the  circu- 
latory system,  killing  their  prey  from  afar 
while  minimizing  the  chance  of  suffer- 
ing injury  from  a struggling  chipmunk 
or  squirrel.  Used  defensively,  the  bite  of 
a copperhead  or  rattlesnake  is  a formi- 
dable weapon,  but  either  may  spend  its 
entire  life  without  striking  in  defense. 
Should  it  be  forced  to,  the  snake  may 
nonetheless  find  itself  vulnerable  to  the 
lightning-like  reflexes  of  a hungry  redtail 
hawk. 

Four  minutes  after  its  strike  the  cop- 
perhead slipped  from  its  crevice.  Tongue 
slowly  flicking,  it  circled  the  area  seek- 
ing the  scent  of  its  prey.  Following  the 
trail,  the  snake  inspected  the  warm  corpse, 
located  the  head  and  engulfed  it.  With 
rapid  independent  movements  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  snake  passed 
quickly  over  the  mouse.  Finished,  the 
copperhead  returned  to  its  crevice. 


tongue,  the  snake  pressed  these  against 
its  Jacobson’s  organ,  a scent  receptor  in 
the  roof  of  its  mouth.  In  this  way  the 
copperhead  smelled  the  second  snake 
before  it  saw  it. 

Following  the  path  the  copperhead  had 
taken  hours  earlier,  a smaller,  gray- 
banded  snake  appeared.  It  coiled  nearby, 
seeking  the  same  micro-climate  that  had 
attracted  its  mother  to  this  basking  site. 
A few  feet  away,  in  another  sun-lit  patch, 
three  other  young  copperheads  basked. 
With  their  triangular-shaped  heads,  slit 
pupil  eyes,  and  hourglass  body  patterns, 
they  resembled  their  mother,  except  for 
the  subtle  color  difference  and  a mark- 
edly different  tail.  Their  tail  tips  were  a 
bright  yellow,  unlike  the  blackish  tip 
found  in  the  adult.  These  were  clearly 
visible  and  held  erect  near  their  heads. 

One  of  the  four  young  copperheads 
bulged  slightly  from  its  first  meal.  An 
adult  spring  peeper  had  passed  nearby 
and  the  snake,  spotting  the  movement, 
slowly  waved  its  tail.  Undulating  slowly. 


A week  ago,  after  a three-month  fast, 
the  snake  had  given  birth  to  eight  tiny 
miniatures  of  herself.  Seven  had  broken 
through  the  thin,  membranous  sheath  that 
had  encased  them  within  the  female;  the 
eighth  did  not.  Its  belly  scales  were  fused 
together  where  two  loops  of  its  folded 
body  met,  and  the  snake  struggled  help- 
lessly, unable  to  straighten  and  crawl  free. 
As  its  siblings  dispersed  and  its  mother 
sought  her  basking  site,  ants  discovered 
the  impaired  newborn.  Three  days  after 
birth,  only  a skeleton  remained. 

That  October  the  female  copperhead 
was  the  only  adult  of  her  species  using 
the  hibemaculum  shared  with  timber  rat- 
tlesnakes, black  rat  snakes,  and  a few 
large  garter  snakes.  In  May  she  had 
greeted  the  spring  in  company  with  three 
others,  a subadult  female  and  two  males 
that  had  “danced”  in  a writhing,  neck- 
wrestling courtship  bout  before  her.  The 
winner,  a heavy-bodied  male  who  had 
pressed  the  uplifted  neck  and  body  of  his 
rival  down  beneath  his  weight,  had  im- 
pregnated her. 

She  had  been  basking  a few  feet  from 
the  den  when  three  men  came,  capturing 
two  of  the  copperheads  and  the  only  rat- 
tlesnake that  shared  the  den  site.  The 
third  copperhead  had  been  killed,  crushed 
by  a rock  the  men  wedged  upright  as 
they  searched  for  additional  snakes. 
Pinned  beneath  the  stone,  its  death  went 
unnoticed.  The  pregnant  female  had  re- 
mained coiled  and  unmoving,  even  when 
a heavily  booted  foot  landed  a few  inches 
from  her  head.  Doing  so,  she  escaped. 

The  faster-moving  garter  snakes  that 
shared  the  den  site  had  already  dis- 
persed. Now,  in  the  unusual  warmth  of 
the  autumn  the  garter  snakes  were  still 
some  distance  from  the  den.  Spurred  on 
by  the  shortening  days,  the  five  garters 
would  soon  join  the  copperhead  and  her 
seven  young  at  the  den  site  their  ances- 
tors had  used  for  decades. 

Two  of  the  garter  snakes  had  given 
birth  that  year,  a month  earlier  in  the 
lowlands  around  the  pond.  Their  young 
would  not  join  their  mothers  at  the  den 
but  would  find  their  own  shelters  for  the 
cold  months  ahead.  One  female  had 
produced  a modest  27  young,  while  the 
other  delivered  a hefty  63.  Like  the  cop- 
perhead, her  young  were  bom  alive,  raised 
inside  her  body  by  a nourishing  yolk  sac, 
encased  in  a membrane  that  functioned 
like  a shell. 

Along  the  shoreline  another  snake  had 
reproduced,  depositing  eight  oval  eggs 
in  a damp  pocket  inside  a hollow  log. 


The  eggs  of  the  hognose  snake  had  failed: 
The  unusual  drought  and  heat  of  the  long 
summer  had  slowly  dried  the  log,  even- 
tually sapping  the  moisture  even  from 
the  interior.  The  eggs  slowly  dessicated 
and  collapsed. 

Of  all  the  snakes  that  frequented  the 
pond  and  adjacent  hillside,  the  hognose 
is  perhaps  the  most  unusual.  Named  for 
the  upturned  snout  it  uses  to  uproot  hud- 
dled toads,  it  is  also  known  as  the 
spreading  adder  and  puff  adder  for  its 
unique  defensive  behavior.  Hognose 
snakes  put  on  an  elaborate  ruse  when 
cornered.  Most  spread  their  neck  ribs 
wide,  vaguely  resembling  a cobra.  They 
puff  up  and  hiss,  often  striking  at  their 
antagonist  with  a closed  mouth.  Should 
the  act  prove  unsuccessful  and  their  tor- 
menter  persist,  the  snake  plays  its  final, 
most  impressive  act. 

The  hognose  snake  dies,  or  at  least 
appears  to.  Following  a final  strike  or 
two,  the  snake  begins  to  writhe  on  the 
ground,  coiling  and  uncoiling  while  its 
mouth  gapes  open  and  its  cloaca  voids 
noxious  smelling  wastes.  In  its  struggles 
these  odors  may  smear  across  the  snake’s 
body  before  the  snake  flips  over  on  its 
back  and  plays  dead.  Lying  upside  down 
and  still,  its  body  limp  as  a length  of 
wet  rope,  its  mouth  open  and  tongue  loll- 
ing out  from  its  protective  sheath,  the 
snake  appears  dead.  Should  a man  pick 
the  snake  up,  or  place  a finger  inside  its 
open  mouth,  the  ruse  only  seems  to  be 
affirmed.  No  reaction  is  elicited. 

Unless,  of  course,  the  man  lays  the 
snake  back  upon  the  ground  belly  down, 
the  way  a “healthy”  snake  may  lay. 
Inexplicably,  perhaps  to  prove  that  it  is 
truly  dead,  the  limp  hognose  snake  rolls 
over  onto  its  back,  adopting  the  pose  of 
a truly  dead  snake.  Flip  it  again,  and  the 
snake  rolls  over  once  more,  and  it  will 
continue  doing  so  as  long  as  the  intruder 
persists. 

Playing  dead  like  an  opossum  may 
discourage  predation.  Both  animals  foul 
themselves  with  wastes,  and  perhaps  their 
vile  smell  and  inertness  inhibits  those 
predators  inclined  to  kill  and  to  eat  fresh- 
smelling prey.  Left  alone,  bothered  no 
more  by  an  intruder,  the  hognose  snake 
lifts  its  head  and  inspects  its  surround- 
ings. Finding  it  clear,  the  snake  rights 
itself  and  continues  on  its  way. 
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In  the  final  days  before  the  female  hog- 
nose snake  would  seek  its  winter  shelter, 
she  sought  a final  meal.  Toads  were  her 
preferred  prey.  The  unpleasant,  mildly 


toxic  warts  that  protected  toads  from  most 
predators  had  no  effect  on  the  hognose 
snake.  A toad,  facing  a hognose  snake, 
puffs  itself  to  its  greatest  girth,  pressing 
its  head  downward  on  the  ground.  Should 
the  snake  find  a grip,  it  maneuvers  the 
toad  until  it  is  positioned  headfirst  to- 
ward its  gullet.  Teeth  in  the  rear  of  the 
snake’s  mouth  puncture  the  toad,  re- 
leasing the  gulped  air  and  permitting  the 
snake  to  complete  its  meal. 

The  hognose  was  unlucky  in  its  hunt. 
Its  tongue  failed  to  detect  a hidden  toad, 
nor  did  its  eyes  detect  the  movement  of 
a covert  hop.  The  snake  moved  slowly, 
intent  on  locating  prey.  A movement  drew 
the  snake’s  attention.  Less  than  two  feet 
away  the  small  shape  of  an  olive-colored 
red  eft  stepped  into  view.  Nearing  the 
completion  of  its  subadult,  terrestrial 
stage,  the  red  eft  had  lost  its  vibrant  scar- 
let and  had  adopted  a hue  more  appro- 
priate for  an  aquatic  existence.  Fish,  tur- 
tles, and  large  aquatic  insects  would  be 
its  next  predators,  and  the  brilliant  warn- 
ing coloration  it  had  sported  on  land  would 
prove  useless. 

The  hognose  snake  slipped  forward. 
The  newt  froze,  arching  its  body  slightly 
as  the  snake  drew  near.  With  its  tongue 
the  snake  explored  the  small  amphibian 
and  quickly  seized  it.  The  skin  toxins  of 
the  eft,  like  those  found  in  the  skin  of  a 
toad,  proved  no  deterrence  to  the  hog- 
nose snake.  It  was  swallowed  in  sec- 
onds. 

Around  the  edge  and  inside  of  the  pond, 
other  newts  and  efts  were  scattered.  Some 
of  the  eft's  siblings  had  already  com- 
pleted the  subtle  change  from  land-dweller 
to  aquatic  adult.  These  were  bi-colored, 
with  olive-green  tops  and  a black-speck- 
led  yellow  belly.  The  thin  hind  legs  of 
the  walking  eft  were  transformed  into 
heavy,  fringed  limbs  in  the  males,  and 
the  narrow  tails  had  grown  into  a swim- 
mer's laterally  compressed  alligator's  tail. 
In  this,  its  final  stage,  the  survivors  would 
spend  the  remainders- of  their  lives. 

As  adults  they  would  reproduce.  The 
female’s  200  to  300  offspring  would  hatch 
as  gilled  larvae,  grow  to  about  an  inch 
in  length,  metamorphose  into  lung- 
breathing terrestrial  red  efts  and  wander 
from  the  pond.  Some  will  be  sacrificed 
as  distasteful  lessons  for  a curious  pred- 
ator; some,  in  fact,  would  be  eaten;  but 
a number  would  survive  to  return  in  one 
to  three  years  to  their  birthplace  and  re- 
new their  ageless  cycle  in  the  pond. 
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Whistle  Pig 

Still  Going 
Strong  at 


by  Wendy  Plowman 

photos  by  the  author 


Getting  away  to  camp!  Just  the 
thought  of  heading  north  in  the 
fall  to  that  escape  retreat  in  the 
high  country  kindles  great  memories.  But 
what  about  going  to  trout  fishing  camp 
instead  . . . and  in  June,  not  November? 
The  fellowship  and  outdoor  experience 
is  comparable,  and  maybe  even  more 
special.  This  unique  Harrisburg  group 
traces  its  origins  to  the  pursuit  of  quality 
trouting  only. 

In  May  1917,  between  the  World  War 
I headlines,  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
newspaper  reported  that  “a  trout  fishing 
club  identified  as  the  Whistle  Pig  Club, 
started  out  at  3:00  a.m.  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station  to  pitch  tents 
in  the  wilds  of  Sullivan  County  to  engage 
in  the  peaceful  science  of  fishing  for 
trout.” 

Early  records  trace  the  club’s  origin 
to  1887.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
trout  fishing  club  of  its  type  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  1887  to  1910,  the  group  was 
initially  known  as  the  “Pioneers  of  Fort 
Necessity.”  In  those  days,  most  of  the 
two-week  encampments  were  held  in 
Clinton  County  at  popular  angling  lo- 
cales such  as  Young  Woman’s  Creek, 
Kettle  Creek,  Burnt  Dam,  Bull  Run,  Ten 
Mile  Field,  and  Green  Fick. 

When  they  camped  at  Young  Wom- 
an’s Creek  after  meeting  in  Harrisburg 
and  riding  by  train  to  Williamsport,  a 
local  farmer  would  meet  them  with  a 
wagon  and  team  of  horses  for  the  final 
trek  into  the  wilderness.  The  men  would 
pile  all  the  baggage,  food,  camping  gear 
and  fishing  tackle  for  the  two  weeks  on 
the  wagon  and  follow  along  on  foot.  The 


Above,  Whistle  Pigger  Dr.  Wilson  Everhart  takes  the  water 
temperature  of  currents  below  Nessmuk’s  pool.  Below, 
members  have  learned  not  to  take  fly  fishing  too  seriously. 
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last  five  miles  were  often  rough  going, 
requiring  these  “pioneers”  to  forge 
through  woods,  stream  bottoms  or  deer 
trails  to  the  chosen  campsite  for  the  year 
without  3-wheelers  or  4-wheel-drive  ve- 
hicles. 

Whistle  Piggers  come  from  all  walks 
of  life:  Doctors,  salesmen,  teachers, 
ministers,  laborers  and  businessmen 
joined  their  ranks.  Trout  fishing  brought 
them  together.  The  annual  trek  north  to 
just  relax,  enjoy  the  camaraderie  and  fish 
some  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  trout 
streams  continues  as  the  main  attraction. 
Most  members  are  fly  fishermen,  but  some 
are  not  strictly  purists.  If  the  fish  are 
biting  on  nightcrawlers,  bait  boxes  quickly 
appear. 

At  a meeting  in  1910,  the  group  decided 
to  organize  more  formally.  They  elected 
officers,  adopted  by-laws,  a constitution 
and  chose  Whistle  Pig  Fishing  Club  as 
the  official  name.  Several  stories  have 
passed  down  as  to  how  the  club  name 
came  about.  It’s  asserted  that  fishermen 
sometimes  stretch  the  truth,  so  one  ver- 
sion that  continues  to  be  repeated  is  that 
the  committee  appointed  to  name  the  club 
and  draw  up  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
happened  to  meet  on  February  2 , Ground- 
hog Day.  What  better  name  than  the 
“Whistle  Pig.”  They  continue  the  tra- 
dition of  meeting  each  Ground  Hog  Day 
to  plan  the  spring  outing. 

After  the  club  moved  eastward  to  the 
Loyalsock  Valley  in  1911,  the  itinerary 
was  changed.  At  Williamsport,  they 
switched  to  a local  train  that  stopped  at 
March  Hill  Junction,  where  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  Old  Susquehanna  and  West- 
ern Railroad.  Eventually  they  changed 
to  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber 
Company  Narrow  Gauge  Lumber  Train, 
which  took  them  through  a “primeval 
forest  of  towering  pines,  the  likes  of  which 
are  now  extinct.” 

In  those  early  years,  the  locals  were 
skeptical  of  what  these  strangers  from 
the  city  were  all  about.  Nevertheless, 
through  many  years  of  sportsmanship 
matched  with  old-fashioned  gentlemanly 
conduct,  the  club  has  established  a close 
rapport  with  the  local  landowners  and 
has  been  welcome  to  fish  just  about  any- 
where. Members  today  support  com- 
j munity  projects  when  needs  arise,  lead- 
l ing  to  mutual  respect,  cooperation  and 

T fishing  access. 

L In  the  years  around  the  turn  of  the 
1 century,  there  were  lots  of  native  brook 
1 trout.  The  secretary’s  summary  of  the 


1917  outing  re- 
ports 412  trout 
caught  in  spite  of 
many  consecutive 
days  of  severe 
weather.  In  those 
days,  15  members 
camped  for  two 
weeks,  which  av- 
erages to  each  per- 
son catching  27 
trout. 

Up  until  1945, 
wall  tents  were 
used,  but  that  par- 
ticular year  the 
rain  was  simply 
unrelenting.  The 
club  decided  to  accept 
the  Ogdonia  Fish  and  Game  Club’s  prov- 
idential offer  to  use  its  rustic  lodge,  and 
from  that  year  to  the  present,  the  native 
chestnut-paneled  Ogdonia  Club  building 
has  been  headquarters  for  the  annual 
gatherings  and  proving  ground  for  much 
Whistle  Pig  lore. 

Traditions  built  strongly  through  the 
years.  Aside  from  all  the  fun,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  prominently  displayed  along 
with  an  official  camp  flag  at  each  en- 
campment and  a blessing  is  said  before 
each  meal.  Several  families  have  passed 
the  club  traditions  and  membership  down 
from  father  to  son.  As  many  as  three 
generations  of  one  family  have  been  en- 
rolled as  members.  Membership  is  not 
taken  for  granted.  The  special  status  and 
bond  among  members  runs  unusually 
strong  and  deep. 

There  is  a corresponding  lighter  side 
to  the  traditions.  For  years  no  one  dared 
get  out  of  bed  until  the  refrain  of  “Oh 
What  a Beautiful  Morning”  was  heard 
echoing  through  the  clubhouse  halls. 
According  to  an  accounting  by  one  of 
the  members,  “When  no  one  stirred,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Baker,  with  nightcap  and  gown, 
would  gently  knock  on  your  door  and 
say  in  his  quiet  soft  voice,  ‘This  is  Dr. 
Baker  with  your  morning  medicine,’  and 
promptly  thrust  a small  gold  cup  in  your 
direction.  This  was  called  the  ‘Elixir  of 
Old  Guggenheim.’  If  this  was  your  first 
experience,  you  were  in  for  an  eye  opener. 
After  coughing  and  choking  for  awhile 
you  said  to  yourself,  “I  guess  I am  now 
a real  Whistle  Pigger.” 


Wendy  Plowman  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer.  She  is  editor  of  POW- 
WOW, the  newsletter  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Outdoor  Writers  Association. 


Every  Ground  Hog  Day,  members 
ther  to  plan  the  next  spring  camp,  so- 
cialize and  conduct  the  club’s  routine 
business.  Final  plans  are  later  arranged 
at  the  spring  picnic  in  mid-May.  Every 
detail  is  assigned  among  the  group  so 
that  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  June  ar- 
rives with  high  expectations  of  yet  an- 
other year  of  fellowship  and  fun. 

And  so  another  year  passes.  This  one 
happens  to  be  special  because  it's  their 
100th  year — a century  of  fishing  fellow- 
ship and  good  will  passed  around  the 
towns  where  they  fish  and  passed  from 
one  member  to  another. 

It’s  difficult  to  predict  what  the  next 
100  years  will  bring.  The  Whistle  Pigs 
hope  to  continue  to  fish  the  same  holes 
and  streams  of  their  nineteenth-century 
predecessors,  such  as  Mill  Creek,  Hoag- 
land  Branch,  Elk,  Ketchum,  Dry  Run, 
Spring  Run,  Muncy  and  of  course  the 
Little  Loyalsock  and  the  Loyalsock. 
Certainly  the  access  and  use  of  these 
waters  have  dramatically  increased  over 
the  last  hundred  years.  Yet  many  of  the 
streams  are  cleaner  and  better  protected, 
with  restrictions  regarding  water  drain- 
age, pollution  and  “progress.” 

We  can  hope  that  the  next  100  years 
will  offer  the  same  fishing  pleasure  as  in 
the  past  and  that  the  Whistle  Pig  legacy 
will  provide  a continuing  example  for  all 
who  wet  a line. 
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A Mosquito  Pupa 


1  Clamp  a short -shank  size  16  hook 
(or  regular-shank  size  18)  in  your 
vise  and  tie  in  brown  610  prewaxed 
thread  just  forward  of  mid-shank.  Tie 
in  fine  copper  wire  here  and  bind  the 
wire  to  the  shank  to  a point  below  the 
top  of  the  bend.  Wax  the  thread  next 
to  the  shank  and  apply  brown  fur  or 
synthetic. 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


2  Wind  the  dubbed  thread  forward  to 
form  a tapered  body  ending  at  the 
initial  tie-in. 


Because  of  their  universal  reputation  as 
pests,  mosquitoes  are  perhaps  better 
known  to  the  general  public  than  any 
other  aquatic  insects.  However,  there  are 
many  misconceptions  regarding  their 
identity  and  habits.  The  familiar  mos- 
quito-like form — long,  jointed  legs,  nar- 
row wings  and  slender,  segmented  bod- 
ies— has  been  endowed  by  nature  to  other 
aquatic  dipterans  as  well,  and  among 
others,  midges  and  crane  flies  are  often 
wrongfully  identified  as  mosquitoes. 

Male  mosquitoes  have  plumose  an- 
tennae and  do  not  bite.  Females  have 
relatively  bare  antennae  and  their  mouth 
parts  are  equipped  for  piercing  skin.  En- 
tomologists believe  that  females  must  feed 
on  the  blood  of  a warm-blooded  animal 
for  their  eggs  to  develop  properly.  They 
are  well-known  as  vectors  of  various  dis- 
eases, although  those  of  temperate  or 
colder  climates  are  not  regarded  as  se- 
riously as  their  counterparts  in  the  trop- 
ics. 

Mosquito  pupae  are  odd-looking  little 
creatures  with  vastly  oversized  head  and 
thorax  regions.  Suspended  from  the  sur- 
face film,  the  pupa’s  outline  resembles 
a question  mark.  They  are  very  agile  and 
their  nervous  activity  draws  the  attention 
of  fish,  for  which  they  are  often  an  abun- 
dant food  source. 

While  mosquitoes  are  commonly  as- 
sociated with  still  pools  and  even  stag- 
nant puddles,  it  is  now  believed  that  they 
will  use  almost  any  type  of  water  habitat. 
I can  remember  many  a May  evening 
when  I was  stationed  in  fairly  swift  water 
near  the  tail  of  a favorite  pool,  watching 
clouds  of  Hendrickson  spinners  at  tree- 
top  level  and  waiting  impatiently  for  their 
agonizingly  slow  descent  to  the  water. 
At  the  same  time  I was  aware  that  mos- 
quitoes were  swarming  from  the  fast- 
moving  water  around  me.  I know  they 


3  Wind  wire  ribbing  counterclockwise 
in  spaced  turns  and  tie  it  off  at  the 
fore  end  of  the  body.  Trim  or  break  off 
the  excess  wire. 
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| were  mosquitoes  because  many  of  them 
i made  my  acquaintance.  I also  noticed 
r rise  forms  in  a slow  eddy  next  to  the 
f bank.  Thinking  the  rises  were  the  Hen- 
i*  drickson  spinners  already  down,  1 care- 
fully fished  the  spent  pattern  over  each, 
but  my  confidence  slowly  evaporated  as 
each  float  was  refused. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a while  to  get  smart 
when  one  has  a one-track  mind,  but 
eventually  1 began  to  read  an  association 
between  the  mosquito  activity  and  the 
eddy  rises — regardless  of  the  mayflies 
in  the  air.  It  was  then  I found  that  a 
mosquito  pupa,  fished  in  the  film  and 
twitched  occasionally,  would  take  a brace 
or  so  of  trout  before  the  spinner  fall  was 
under  way.  Invariably,  once  the  spinners 
were  on  the  water  the  trout  gave  them 
full  attention,  but  the  pupa  fishing  made 
for  an  interesting  preliminary  to  the  main 
bout. 

In  our  mosquito  pupa  pattern  the 
buoyancy  required  to  suspend  the  fly  in 
the  film  is  achieved  through  the  use  of 
ethafoam  as  the  oversized  thorax.  Etha- 
foam  is  a closed-cell  foam  with  outstand- 
ing floating  properties.  It  is  a non-ab- 
sorbent material,  so  any  tinting  with  a 
marking  pen  must  be  sealed  with  a coat- 
ing of  Flexament,  thin  vinyl  cement  or 
acrylic  lacquer.  Otherwise,  the  tinting 
will  quickly  rub  off. 

Pupae  hang  vertically  from  the  film 
and  to  enable  the  pattern  to  assume  this 
posture,  use  a body  ribbing  of  fine  cop- 
per wire.  This  adds  just  enough  weight 
below  the  buoyant  thorax  to  submerge 
the  abdomen  once  the  fur  is  wet. 

Pupae  of  the  more  common  mosqui- 


4 Cut  a l,- inch  strip  of  ethafoam  from 
a h-inch  sheet.  Tie  it  in  at  the  fore 
end  of  the  body  with  the  long  end 
extending  to  the  rear.  Trim  the  excess 
and  wind  the  thread  to  h-inch  behind 
the  eye. 


varnish.  Before  venturing  into  mosquito 
territory  I spray  the  brim  of  my  hat  with 
insect  repellent  and  apply  a stick  re- 
pellent to  the  backs  of  my  hands  and 
other  exposed  areas.  In  this  way,  no  con- 
tact is  made  between  treated  skin  and  the 
line.  There  should  be  as  little  exposed 
skin  as  possible.  Long-sleeved  shirts  are 
in  order  and  turning  up  your  collar  will 
help,  too. 

No  treatment  is  100  percent  effective 
and  those  who  are  allergic  to  insect  bites 
should  avoid  exposure.  However,  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  trade  an  inevitable 
few  bites  for  the  good  angling  available 
during  the  time  of  the  mosquito.  [pa] 


6 Form  a head  with  thread  and  whip- 
finish.  Tint  the  foam  with  brown 
marking  pen  and  when  it’s  dry,  apply 
a thin  coat  of  Flexament  to  the  tinted 
thorax  and  head. 


5 Bend  the  foam  strip  forward  and 
tie  it  off  behind  the  eye,  forming  a 
ball-like  thorax.  Trim  the  excess  foam. 


toes  found  in  the  temperate  zone  are  about 
7mm  long.  This  translates  into  a size  18 
regular-shank  hook.  However,  I prefer 
to  dress  the  pattern  on  a short-shank  size 
16,  such  as  Mustad’s  special  limerick 
model  9579A.  The  latter  hook  not  only 
provides  the  requisite  length  but  the  wider 
gap  makes  for  better  hooking  and  at  the 
same  time  permits  dubbing  the  abdomen 
around  the  curve  of  the  bend. 

When  mosquitoes  are  hatching  in  dense 
swarms  they  can  make  life  miserable  for 
the  angler  who  is  not  prepared  for  them. 
Fortunately,  there  are  several  effective 
insect  repellents  available.  However,  the 
most  potent  of  these  can  also  ruin  the 
finish  of  your  fly  line  or  damage  rod 
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TheTimber 

Rattlesnake 

by  Clark  Shiffer 


The  largest  of  the  three  poisonous 
snakes  found  in  Pennsylvania,  reach- 
ing a maximum  of  five  feet,  the  timber 
rattlesnake  (Crotalus  horridus  horri- 
dus ) inhibits  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  state.  It  has  been  recorded  from 
46  counties.  Another  species  of  rat- 
tlesnake found  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Eastern  massasauga  ( Sistrurus  ca- 
tenatus  catenatus),  or  swamp  rat- 
tlesnake, is  rare  and  is  listed  as  an 
endangered  species. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  has  two 
color  phases,  yellow  and  black  (the 
phases  are  permanent). 
Both  have  all- 
black tails. 


& 
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The  yellow  phase  varies  from  a dull  yel- 
low to  a rich  lemon  color,  and  the  black 
phase  varies  anywhere  from  a brownish 
tint  to  a beautiful  velvety  black.  It  has 
been  said  that  yellow  phase  rattlers  are 
predominantly  females  and  blacks  are 
males,  but  colors  cannot  be  correlated 
exactly  with  sex.  Newborn  timber  rat- 
tlesnakes are  gray  with  darker  markings. 

During  the  period  from  October  or 
November  to  April  or  May,  Pennsyl- 
vania timber  rattlesnakes  require  secure 
hibernation  sites  extending  below  the  frost 
line.  These  “dens,”  as  they  are  called, 
are  usually  found  on  forested  portions  of 
rocky  ridges,  most  often  on  slopes  facing 
south.  Deep  cracks  or  crevices  in  the 
rocks  provide  access  to  underground  re- 
treats where  temperatures  of  around  50 
degrees  F.  prevail,  even  during  the  cold- 
est winters. 

When  spring  air  temperatures  reach 
about  60  degrees  F.  during  the  daytime, 
or  exceed  that  temperature  for  a number 
of  days  in  a row,  the  snakes  emerge  from 
hibernation.  They  initially  bask  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  den,  but  most 
soon  move  to  more  open,  rocky  sites 
nearby.  Here  they  bask  in  the  sun  for 
many  days,  moving  into  shaded  areas 
when  too  warm,  and  beneath  rocks  dur- 
ing the  cooler  spring  nights.  Basking,  or 
“sunbathing,”  is  necessary  so  that  the 
snake’s  body  temperature  is  raised  high 
enough  to  promote  the  proper  function- 
ing of  various  organs  and  assist  in  rid- 
ding the  snake  of  parasites  or  disease 
organisms.  The  gonads  of  mature  indi- 
viduals, particularly,  cannot  begin  the 
processes  of  maturation  without  a period 
of  basking. 

Contrary  to  statements  handed  down 
in  the  literature  on  timber  rattlesnakes 
that  they  mate  in  the  spring  at  the  den 
and  have  young  at  the  end  of  summer, 
year  after  year,  it  is  now  known  that 
mating  takes  place  primarily  in  July  and 
August  when  males  and  unmated  fe- 
males are  scattered  throughout  the  for- 
est. The  snakes  that  remain  closest  to  the 
den  are  those  females  that  were  mated 
the  previous  summer.  More  than  one  of 
these  “gravid”  females  may  bask  in  the 
same  area  all  summer  long  to  bring  de- 
veloping eggs  and  embryos  to  full  de- 
velopment slightly  more  than  one  year 
from  the  time  the  snakes  were  mated. 
They  take  no  food  during  this  time, 
drawing  on  the  energy  stored  in  fat  re- 
serves during  1|  summers  of  previous 


feeding.  They  may  drink  rainwater,  which 
collects  in  leaf  or  rock  depressions. 

Recent  studies  now  indicate  that  tim- 
ber rattlesnakes  do  not  reach  breeding 
readiness  until  about  four  to  five  years 
of  age.  Females,  therefore,  can  only  bear 
young  for  the  first  time  when  they  are 
five  to  six  years  of  age.  In  many  parts 
of  the  north,  another  year  may  be  added 
to  these  figures.  Furthermore,  sufficient 
time  is  required  between  births  to  build 
fat  reserves,  so  females  only  have  young 
every  two  to  three  years.  Because  the 
average  timber  rattlesnake  may  live  to 
be  15  or  20  years  of  age,  the  long  mat- 
uration period  and  low  reproductive  rate 
mean  that  many  females  may  give  birth 
only  to  five  or  six  litters  (each  averaging 
seven  to  eight  young)  in  their  lifetime. 
Only  a small  percentage  of  the  young 
rattlesnakes  reaches  adulthood  and  ma- 
turity. The  species  is  very  vulnerable  to 
exploitation. 

The  principal  food  of  timber  rattle- 
snakes is  mammals,  mostly  rodents, 
which  make  up  about  90  percent  of  their 
diet.  Birds,  eggs,  other  mammals  and 
amphibians  are  also  eaten.  Prey  is  pri- 
marily secured  at  night  from  an  “am- 
bush” position  alongside  a log  or  fallen 
limb.  Their  presence  at  or  along  streams 
has  more  to  do  with  the  availability  of 
prey  there  and  the  heightened  move- 
ments of  males,  particularly,  during  the 
mid-  to  late-summer  breeding  season. 

While  males  and  unmated  females  may 
range  several  or  so  miles  from  the  den 
during  the  summer,  all  individuals  move 
back  to  the  den  vicinity  during  the  fall 
months,  where  they  bask  close  to  one 
another  until  cooler  temperatures  drive 


Joe  McDonald 

them  underground  for  another  hiberna- 
tion. The  same  den  is  used  year  after 
year  during  the  entire  life  of  individual 
rattlesnakes  comprising  a colony.  Trans- 
located too  far  from  their  home  den,  the 
snakes  may  fail  to  find  a suitable  hiber- 
nating site  in  strange  surroundings  or  fail 
to  reproduce  with  others  of  their  kind, 
because  colonies  are  usually  widely  sep- 
arated. 

Although  the  hollow,  interlocking  rat- 
tle segments  are  supposedly  used  to  warn 
of  the  rattlesnake’s  presence,  the  snake 
will  strike  without  warning,  but  only  out 
of  fear  and  the  perceived  need  to  defend 
itself.  The  primary  use  of  the  venom  is 
in  securing  prey,  so  a strike  under  de- 
fensive conditions  may  or  may  not  result 
in  injection  of  venom.  The  snake  can 
withhold  venom  at  will.  “Dry  bites”  are 
not  uncommon. 

Given  a chance,  most  timber  rattles- 
nakes will  lie  quietly  or  crawl  away  to 
the  safety  of  a rock  crevice.  Human  scent 
invokes  fear  in  them  and  they  are  prob- 
ably more  afraid  of  us  than  we  are  of 
them.  They  are  not  aggressive  and  will 
not  attack,  but  will  stand  their  ground  if 
forced  to  do  so.  Wanting  only  to  be  left 
alone  to  accomplish  quietly  what  nature 
intended  that  they  should,  they  are  as 
characteristic  of  Pennsylvania  as  hem- 
lock forests,  whitetail  deer,  brook  trout 
and  mountain  laurel,  and  deserve  pro- 
tection as  part  of  our  natural  heritage. 


Clark  Shiffer  is  the  Commission  herpe- 
tology and  endangered  species  coordi- 
nator. 
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Hybrid  PFD$ 

by  Pete  Grossetti 


Manufacturers  of  personal  flota- 
tion devices  (PFDs)  have  jumped 
on  the  fashion  bandwagon  by 
making  their  wares  more  appealing  to 
the  eye.  More  importantly,  though.  PFDs 
are  now  more  appealing  to  wear.  The 


Russ  Gettig 


highlight  of  this  newest  line  of  lifesaving 
devices  is  the  type  V Hybrid  PFD. 

Made  of  lightweight  fabrics  that  are  less  bulky 
than  traditional  PFDs,  the  new  devices  are  col- 
orful, stylish  alternatives  in  lifesaving  equip- 
ment. They  are  called  hybrids  because  like  hy- 
brid flowers  and  plants  they  combine  two  desirable 
traits.  They  contain  a mix  of  two  kinds  of  flota- 
tion— the  inherent  buoyancy  of  a flotation  material 
and  an  inflatable  chamber. 

There’s  one  big  “if”  regarding 
the  hybrid.  If  you  want  the  device 
to  count  toward  meeting  the  Coast 
Guard  operator  requirements  for 
carrying  PFDs,  you  must  wear  it 
while  the  boat  is  under  way  or 
whenever  you  are  not  below  decks 
or  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  Coast 
Guard  permits  boaters  to  use  hy- 
brids as  an  alternative  to  the  other 
wearable  types  currently  avail- 
able (types  I,  II  and  III  PFDs). 

There  are  three  basic  reasons 
for  the  Coast  Guard’s  conditional 
approval  of  hybrid  devices.  First, 
should  you  be  in  an  accident  and 
end  up  in  the  water,  the  chances 
of  the  PFD  helping  your  survival 
are  greatly  diminished  if  it  is  not 
worn.  Secondly,  anyone  using 
the  hybrid  needs  to  know  that 
the  device  has  a limited 
amount  of  inherent  buoyancy. 

Lastly,  the  hybrid  PFD  requires 
plenty  of  care  and  attention. 

Attractive  styling  is  only  part 
of  the  solution  in  getting  boaters  to 
wear  PFDs.  The  ultimate  goal  of  a hy- 
brid PFD  is  to  save  lives. 

Coast  Guard  statistics  indicate  that  most 
drownings  could  be  prevented  if  boaters 
would  wear  their  PFDs  while  boating. 

When  a boating  accident  occurs,  the  oc- 
cupants often  find  themselves  in  the  water 
with  little  or  no  warning.  They  simply 
don’t  have  the  time  to  locate  a PFD,  let 
alone  put  it  on  and  adjust  it.  This  is  where 
the  hybrid  comes  into  play.  The  aim  of 
the  hybrid  PFD  is  to  provide  boaters  a 
lifesaving  device  that  will  be  worn  dur- 
ing normal  boating  activities. 


If  you  want  a hybrid  PFD  to  count 
toward  meeting  the  requirements  for 
carrying  PFDs,  you  must  wear  it  while 
the  boat  is  under  way  or  whenever 
you  are  not  below  decks  or  in  an 
enclosed  space. 


Not  for  everyone 

Underwriters  Laboratories  (UL)  helped 
the  Coast  Guard  develop  the  hybrid  PFD 
category  through  an  extensive  testing 
program.  UL's  tests  indicate  that  the  1\ 
pounds  of  inherent  flotation  in  an  unin- 
flated hybrid  will,  in  calm  water,  float 
about  70  percent  of  the  boating  public 
high  enough  in  the  water  to  allow  the 
wearer  to  breathe  and  see  easily.  In  fact. 


the  hybrid  will  bring  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  adults  to  the  surface  without  ef- 
fort, although  some  inflation  may  be  re- 
quired for  people  who  have  higher  body 
density. 

An  uninflated  hybrid  PFD  is  not  for 
everyone.  You  may  have  to  inflate  it  to 
float.  There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out 
if  you’ll  float  without  inflating  the  de- 
vice. Try  it!  However,  do  your  testing 
in  shallow  water  before  venturing  out  in 
a boat.  The  Coast  Guard  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  you  not  use  the  hybrid 
until  you  realize  its  capabilities  and  lim- 
itations. 

In  addition,  hybrid  PFDs  are  not  rec- 
ommended for  non-swimmers  unless  the 


PFDs  are  inflated  enough  to  keep  the 
wearers  afloat.  Children  should  also  not  use  the  hybrid.  In 
fact,  there  will  be  no  hybrids  approved  for  use  by  children 
(persons  weighing  less  than  90  pounds).  This  is  because 
children,  in  an  emergency  situation,  may  not  be  able  to 
inflate  a hybrid  quickly  and  effectively. 

In-water  testing 

Here,  straight  from  the  folks  at  Underwriters  Laborato- 
ries, are  the  steps  to  take  to  test  your  hybrid  PFD: 

• Put  the  hybrid  on  and  get  in  water  deep  enough  to 
stand  with  your  head  above  the  surface. 

• Tilt  your  head  back  and  see  if  the  hybrid 
^ will  float  you  (without  inflation)  on  your  back 
or  just  slightly  back  of  vertical. 

• Your  mouth  should  be  above  water. 
If  it  is,  note  the  effect  of  inhaling  and 
exhaling  on  your  position  in  the  water. 
Then  inflate  the  device  and  note  how 
well  it  performs  when  it’s  inflated. 
• If  your  mouth  is  not  above  the 
surface  when  the  hybrid  is  de- 
flated, orally  inflate  the  device  un- 
til it  floats  you  with  your  mouth 
out  of  water.  Note  the  level  of 
inflation  that’s  required  (UL 
recommends  keeping  the  de- 
vice inflated  at  this  level  when 
boating). 

The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Fish 
Commission  want  you  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice  about  PFDs.  That's  why 
each  hybrid  PFD  is  supplied  with  an 
information  pamphlet  and  an  owner's 
manual  (which  may  be  combined  at  the 
manufacturer’s  option  in  one  booklet). 
The  pamphlet  gives  some  basic  infor- 
mation to  buyers  on  the  performance 
characteristics  of  various  types  of  Coast 
Guard  approved  PFDs.  The  PFD  seller 
is  required  by  Coast  Guard  regulations 
to  make  the  information  pamphlet  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  before  purchase. 

Finally,  our  statistics  show  that  most 
boating  accidents  take  place  on  calm 
waters  on  sunny  summer  afternoons.  But 
those  same  statistics  show  that  in  80  per- 
cent of  fatalities  resulting  from  these  ac- 
cidents, the  victims  were  not  wearing 
PFDs.  The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Fish 
Commission  urge  you  to  wear  your 
PFD — whether  it’s  the  new  hybrid  or 
one  of  the  other  more  familiar  models. 
Choose  the  proper  type  PFD  for  your 
boat  and  activity  and  wear  it! 


Petty  Officer  Pete  Grossetti  is  currently 
assigned  to  the  Ninth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict in  Cleveland. 
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Temperature  & Fishing 


There  are  many  things  that  increase  or  decrease  a 
fish’s  movement  and  feeding  activity.  The  most  impor- 
tant one  is  temperature.  The  four  seasons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania change  water  temperatures  often.  These  changes 
trigger  fish  into  various  levels  of  feeding  activity. 

All  fish  have  a “preferred  feeding  temperature.”  At 
certain  temperatures  different  kinds  of  fish  feed  more 
often.  They  become  sluggish  when  temperatures  are 
either  too  warm  or  too  cold. 

Good  fishermen  pay  close  attention  to  water  temper- 
atures and  know  the  preferred  feeding  temperatures  of 
the  fish  they  are  seeking. 

Here  are  some  preferred  feeding  temperatures  for 
some  fish  found  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

rainbow  trout 47°  F. 

brook  trout,  brown  trout 50°  F.. 

kokanee  salmon,  smelt 50°  F. 

coho  salmon 54°  F. 

walleye 58°  F. 

smallmouth  bass 62°  F. 

largemouth  bass 68°  F. 

chain  pickerel,  muskies,  northern  pike 63°  F. 

crappies 65°  F. 

bluegills 69°  F. 

channel  catfish  72°  F. 


The  Northern  Ringneck 

A Shy  Snake 


The  northern  ringneck  snake  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  secretive  of  Pennsylvania’s  non-poisonous 
snakes.  Adult  snakes  rarely  grow  over  20  inches.  They 
are  usually  found  hiding  beneath  stones,  logs  or 
boards.  One  especially  favorite  hiding  place  is 
underneath  the  bark  of  dead  trees. 


A ringneck  can  be  identified  by  a single  ring  of  yellow 
just  behind  its  head.  Its  body  color  is  grayish  with  a 
yellow  or  yellow-orange  belly. 

Its  favorite  foods  are  earthworms,  salamanders,  small 
frogs  and  insects. 


Each  female  lays  from  one  to  seven  eggs  in  June  or 
July  and  the  young,  which  are  usually  about  five  inches 
long,  hatch  two  months  later. 
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Bleech  Wins  Award 
with  Angler  Article 

Freelance  writer/photographer  Mike 
Bleech,  of  Warren,  PA,  won  second  place 
in  the  1986  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America/Plastics  Research  Writing 
Contest  with  his  article  “Crankin'  Way 
Down,”  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1986  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Bleech’s  article  was  judged  in  com- 
petition with  submissions  by  members 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  (OWAA),  whose  work  appears 
in  local,  regional,  and  national  publi- 
cations. He  won  a plaque  and  $1,500. 

The  award  winners  were  announced 
at  the  OWAA  annual  conference,  held 
last  June  in  Kalispell,  Montana. 

Correspondence  Tip 

If  you  ordered  subscriptions,  publi- 
cations, and  other  items  from  the  Fish 
Commission  and  if  you  need  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Fish  Commission  about 
your  order,  be  sure  to  include  in  your 
letter  the  7-digit  number  on  the  back 
of  your  cancelled  check.  This  number 
appears  directly  below  the  stamp,  “Pay 
to  the  order  of  the  state  treasurer.” 


Like  a pilot  of  an  aircraft,  the  skipper 
of  an  outboard  boat  should  go  through  a 
checklist  before  trailering  his  boat  on  the 
highway.  Here  is  one  such  list: 

• Is  the  trailer  hitch  securely  fastened  to 
the  tow  vehicle? 

• Is  the  coupler  firmly  locked  on  the  hitch 
ball?  Try  to  lift  the  trailer  tongue  to  make 
sure  (use  your  legs,  not  your  back,  when 
you  lift). 

• Are  the  safety  chains  criss-crossed  under 
the  trailer  tongue  and  securely  fastened  to 
both  the  hitch  and  the  trailer  tongue? 

• Have  someone  stand  behind  the  rig  while 
you  work  the  brake  pedal  and  turn  the 
signals  to  verify  that  all  the  lights  are  func- 
tioning. 

• Is  the  trailer  winch  locked? 

• The  boat’s  bow  should  be  held  firmly 
against  the  bow  stop  by  means  of  the  winch 


line.  Is  the  hull  resting  firmly  on  the  sup- 
ports? If  not,  adjust  them  so  that  boat  weight 
is  evenly  distributed. 

• Is  the  secondary  winch  line  secure? 

• Examine  the  wheels.  Are  the  lug  nuts 
tight?  Are  the  tires  properly  inflated?  If 
your  wheel  hubs  have  bearing  protectors, 
are  they  filled  with  clean,  uncontaminated 
grease  ? If  the  grease  appears  milky,  it  may 
be  mixing  with  water,  which  could  dam- 
age the  wheel  bearings  and  hubs. 

• If  your  trailer  has  its  own  brakes,  are 
they  working? 

• If  you  are  carrying  any  gear  in  the  boat, 
is  it  lashed  down  securely  or  stored  in 
closed  and  locked  compartments  ? 

• Is  your  outboard  motor  in  the  trailering 
position?  If  you  have  to  tilt  it  for  road 
clearance,  does  the  outboard  have  suffi- 
cient supplementary  support?  In  the  case 
of  a small  outboard,  this  support  might 
take  the  form  of  a block  of  wood  placed 
between  the  clamp  and  swivel  brackets;  a 
larger  outboard  can  be  supported  by  means 
of  a rod  between  the  boat's  lower  unit  and 
the  boat  trailer.  Other  large  outboards 
sometimes  have  sufficient  road  clearance 
with  the  tilt  pin  placed  in  the  “run”  po- 
sition farthest  from  the  boat. 

• Are  all  tie-downs  properly  placed 
and  tight  ? 


Pennsylvania  Trap  Net 

Area  Fisheries  Manager  Blake  Weirich 
(right)  and  Fisheries  Technician  Mike  Boyer 
(left)  empty  the  “pot”  end  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania trap  net  during  a recent  assessment 
of  the  fish  populations  in  3,224-acre  Lake 
Arthur,  Butler  County.  The  trap  net  (really 
an  oversized  minnow  trap)  uses  stretched 
four-foot-high  nets  to  steer  fish  into  the 
rectangular  trap  through  one  or  more  fun- 
nels, creating  one-way  passage  into  the 
rear  of  the  trap.  After  lifting  the  trap  into 
or  immediately  alongside  the  boat,  the  fish 
can  then  be  dipped  out  through  special 
openings  that  are  tied  or  zippered  shut  when 
not  needed.  This  special  device  was  de- 
signed in  1954  by  Duane  Campbell,  a Fish 
Commission  biologist  who  is  now  retired, 
and  by  Jack  Miller,  currently  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Fisheries  Environmental  Ser- 
vices in  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries. The  device  has  since  become  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  Pennsylva- 
nia trap  net. 
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Record  Shad  Return 
to  the  Susquehanna 

Between  April  17  and  June  12,  1987, 
almost  7,800  American  shad  were  col- 
lected at  the  trap  and  lift  at  Conowingo 
Dam.  Of  these,  7,200  were  successfully 
transported  upstream  to  spawning  waters 
near  Wrightsville.  This  year’s  returning 
population  was  50  percent  greater  than 


1986’s  record  run  and  represents  a five- 
fold increase  over  the  1981-1986  aver- 
age catch. 

Each  spring  Maryland  calculates  the 
shad  population  size  in  the  lower  Sus- 


quehanna and  upper  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  1987  estimate  of  26,000  is  about  30 
percent  greater  than  the  previous  year 
and  640  percent  larger  than  that  for  1984. 
Most  adult  shad  return  to  the  river  at 
three  to  five  years  of  age,  and  the  recent 
improvement  in  numbers  may  reflect  the 
21  million  young  shad  cultured  and  re- 
leased from  the  Fish  Commission’s 
hatchery  at  Van  Dyke  during  1982-1984. 


Anglers 

Notebook 


Not  all  chest  waders  come  equipped  with 
belts  and  many  anglers  use  old  leather  belts 
to  prevent  the  waders  from  filling  with 
water,  should  they  slip  and  fall.  This  is  a 
good  idea  but  use  only  belts  with  easy-to- 
loosen  buckles  should  it  be  necessary  to 
get  out  of  the  waders  quickly. 

Don’t  throw  away  the  dead  minnows 
from  your  fishing  trips.  Take  them  home 
and  freeze  them;  then  use  the  dead  bait  for 
catfishing. 


Com  starch  keeps  plastic  twister-tail 
lures  from  sticking  together  when  stored. 
Place  a bit  of  com  starch  in  a sealable 
plastic  bag  and  store  the  tails  in  it, 
particularly  in  hot  weather  or  when  the 
tails  are  being  stored  for  a long  time. 

This  is  the  month  that  duck  hunters  take 
to  the  field.  If  you  know  one,  or  are  one, 
be  sure  to  collect  suitable  feathers  from 
wood  ducks,  mallards  and  other  colorful 
species  for  winter  fly  tying  material. 


A batch  of  postcards  sent  now  to  supply 
houses  who  market  their  wares  via  fishing 
catalogs  will  provide  lots  of  pleasant 
magazine-style  “window  shopping”  come 
the  cold,  winter  nights. 


If  you  use  your  freshwater  gear  for  any 
saltwater  fishing,  don’t  forget  to  give  it  a 
thorough  washing  afterwards.  The  salt 
residue  quickly  corrodes  reels  and  rod 
parts. 


The  next  time  you  change  the  line  on 
your  spinning  reel  or  take  it  apart  for 
cleaning  and  oiling,  rub  some  auto  wax  on 
the  lip  of  the  spool.  It  will  aid  in  the  line 
smoothly  peeling  off  the  reel  when  casting. 


Have  you  ever  been  frustrated  in  trying 
to  teach  a child  how  to  tie  a new  knot? 
Next  time  demonstrate  the  basics  with  a 
piece  of  thin-diameter  washline  or  heavy 
twine.  It’s  easier  for  young  hands  to 
manipulate  than  is  monofilament  and  will 
more  readily  demonstrate  the  basic  twists 
and  loops. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conserva- 
tion of  our  aquatic  resources,  the 
protection  and  management  of  the 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and  to 
the  ideals  of  safe  boating  and  op- 
timum boating  opportunities. 
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Strange  U-turn  of  events 

True  fish  stories  are  stranger  than 
fiction. 

My  son  Jeff  and  I were  wading  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  on 
Sunday,  August  9,  fishing  for  small- 
mouth  bass.  About  10  a.m.,  Jeff  was 
fishing  a 32-inch  Rapala  about  40  feet 
away  from  me  when  he  hollered  with 
excitement  that  he  had  a big  one.  Then, 
in  disappointment,  his  rod  went  limp  as 
the  fish  escaped,  taking  the  lure  along. 

As  we  continued  to  fish,  we  noticed 
about  6 different  incidents  of  a fish  leap- 
ing into  the  air  nearby.  Jeff  figured  this 
leaper  could  be  the  fish  that  stole  his 
Rapala,  jumping  to  free  itself  from  the 
lure  as  bass  do  when  hooked.  We  got 
one  good  look  at  the  fish  during  one  aer- 
ial display  but  couldn’t  see  any  lure.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  top  feeding  so  the 
isolated  acrobat  puzzled  us.  We  contin- 
ued to  speculate  that  this  fish  must  be 
trying  to  free  itself  from  Jeff’s  lure. 

About  noon  as  we  were  about  to  leave, 
two  quick  leaps  at  perhaps  three-second 
intervals  occurred  60-70  feet  upstream. 
After  the  second  jump,  we  saw  a surface 
disturbance.  Soon  a large  smallmouth 
floated  near  the  surface  right  to  me.  Jeff 
again  mentioned  the  lure  thief  as  a pos- 
sibility, warning  me  to  look  out  for  hooks. 
The  water  was  discolored,  so  I couldn't 
see  any  lure,  only  a strangely  twisted  fish 
floating  with  the  current. 

With  caution  I reached  down  and 
picked  it  up.  It  was  about  16  inches  long. 
The  front  hooks  of  the  lure  were  embed- 
ded in  the  left  upper  jaw  and  the  rear 
hooks  were  deep  into  the  flesh  just  be- 
hind the  dorsal  fin.  The  fish  was  tightly 
locked  by  the  hooks  into  a helpless  “U” 
position.  We  removed  the  hooks  and  re- 
leased this  noble  fighter  as  we  had  done 
with  all  the  fish  we  caught  earlier. — 
Thomas  L.  Lyons,  Carlisle,  PA 

Befriending  the  Butternut 

Tri-County  Streams,  a chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited,  would  like  to  thank  Dave 
Houser  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Engineering,  for  his  needed  input  on 
stream  problems  at  Butternut  Creek  in 
Salem  Township.  The  chapter  has  great 


Monroe  County 
Conservation  Camp 

Monroe  County  WCO  Bill  Snyder 
shows  students  the  results  of  an  elec- 
trofishing demonstration  in  Marshall’s 
Creek  as  part  of  the  Commission’s  In- 
structional Day.  Eighteen  students  at- 
tended this  year’s  camp  in  Monroe 


concern  for  this  stream.  The  main  prob- 
lem is  bank  erosion. 

The  Butternut  has  a good  population 
of  native  brook  trout  and  we  were  con- 
cerned that  sedimentation  would  have  a 
negative  impact  on  aquatic  life  and  nat- 
ural reproduction.  We  contacted  Dave 
and  made  arrangements  to  meet  at  the 
site.  After  walking  through  the  area  that 
had  extensive  damage,  projects  were  im- 
mediately designed  and  discussed  in  some 
detail,  which  left  me  and  the  chapter  with 
hope  for  this  stream. 

Tri-County  Streams  is  concerned  with 
water  quality  and  committed  to  improve 
the  environment  where  that  quality  is 
threatened.  Dave  shares  that  concern  and 
commitment. 

It’s  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  has  people  like 
Dave  on  its  team.  The  Butternut  chapter 
of  Trout  Unlimited  and  other  fishermen 
will  benefit  from  it. — John  Evanusa, 
Stream  Projects  Coordinator,  Tri-County’ 
Streams  Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited 


County,  bringing  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents to  over  368  in  its  13-year  history. 
Allen  Weichman,  director  of  the  Monroe 
County  Conservation  District,  served  as 
this  year’s  camp  director.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Peg  Smeltz.  Conservation  camps 
are  great  ways  to  get  kids  hooked  on  the 
outdoors.  Why  not  look  into  one  for  your 
son  or  daughter  for  next  summer? 


Wants  old  outboard  parts 

I'd  like  to  know  if  anyone  can  help 
me  find  a supplier  of  replacement  parts 
for  old  outboard  motors.  I have  been  told 
that  there  is  such  a firm. 

I have  two  perfectly  good  motors  that 
need  impellers  for  the  water  cooling  sys- 
tem. One  is  a two-cylinder  Western  Auto 
motor  about  6-7hp.  The  other  is  a Seebee 
and  was  sold  by  Firestone  stores.  Surely 
somebody  sells  parts  for  older  motors. — 
Dan  Lewis,  212  Sterling  Avenue,  Ma- 
sontown,  PA  15461 


Appreciates  “Dramas...” 
article 

The  pictures  in  the  July  Angler  “Dra- 
mas in  the  Summer  Pond’’  are  so  clear 
and  exact,  they  are  a delight  to  look  at. 
I’m  saving  them  for  my  fourth  grade  class. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  excellence. — 
Branda  Blizzard,  Kutztown,  PA 
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Straight 

Talk 


“Rebirth”  of 
Our  Waterways 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Last  August  7 and  8,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  the 
Boating  Advisory  Board  held  meetings  in  Pittsburgh.  The  meetings  were 
scheduled  concurrently  with  the  Three  Rivers  Regatta,  which  took  place 
August  5-9.  Commission  members,  Boating  Advisory  Board  members  and 
key  staff  were  able  to  witness  firsthand  the  many  activities  involved  with 
the  Three  Rivers  Regatta. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Eugene  Connelly,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  this  event,  the  many  volunteers  who  worked  hard  to  make  the  regatta  a 
success,  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  areas  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  efforts  and  commitment  to  this  event.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  Monongahela,  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  were  grossly 
polluted  and  afforded  little  if  any  fishing  and  recreational  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  rivers  have  long  been  the  backbone  of  the  industrial  development 
that  made  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  communities  into  industrial  giants.  In 
the  past,  they  were  primarily  used  for  water  supply  purposes,  cooling 
water,  waste  water  disposal,  and  for  transportation  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products. 

The  rivers  have  now  undergone  great  changes.  The  1987  Regatta,  which 
is  the  tenth  to  be  staged,  exemplifies  how  important  good  water  quality  is 
to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
people  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  surrounding  areas  have  now  learned  to  love, 
respect  and  enjoy  the  waters  of  the  Three  Rivers,  passing  through 
Allegheny  County. 

The  Regatta  serves  as  a vivid,  impressive  example  of  how  valuable  a 
recreational  asset  the  rivers  have  become.  We  are  enlightened  to  see  many 
other  communities  and  urban  areas  that  border  streams,  rivers  or  lakes 
become  involved  in  annual  regattas  and  related  water  recreational  activities. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  that  there  are  major  rivers  or  lakes  passing 
through  or  adjacent  to  nearly  every  major  urban  area  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  opportunity  for  urban  dwellers  to  enjoy  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  within  their  immediate  areas  of  residency  is  great  and 
it  is  rewarding  to  see  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  communities  using 
these  great  resources  in  this  manner. 

It  is  this  agency’s  desire  to  further  our  efforts  to  introduce  urban 
residents  to  available  fishing  and  boating  opportunities.  We  want  them  also 
to  team  to  love,  respect  and  enjoy  the  aquatic  resources  in  their  immediate 
areas.  The  cost  for  individuals  to  participate  in  Pennsylvania's  fishing  and 
boating  programs  is  relatively  small,  but  the  enjoyment  and  the  rewards 
that  come  with  learning  to  love,  respect  and  use  our  aquatic  resources  are 
immeasurable. 
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The  Shad  of  Valley  Forge  by  Allen  G.  Eastby 
The  Starving  Time  began  for  the  Continental  Army  in  the  fall  of  1777. 


American  shad  fed  an  army  and  helped  end  the  desperation  4 

Spinfishing  for  November  Trout  by  Harry'  W.  Murray 
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The  covers 

Jim  Bashline  photographed  Angler  reader  Dr.  Phil  Thomas  with  an  enormous 
musky  on  this  issue's  front  cover.  The  action  took  place  in  northwest 
Pennsylvania.  Staff  photographer  Russ  Gettig  took  the  picture  on  this  month's 
back  cover.  The  tall  scene  shows  the  First  Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek  below 
Stevenson  Dam,  in  Cameron  County.  Fall  fishing  can  be  fantastic.  Along 
these  lines,  check  out  the  articles  that  begin  on  pages  7 and  24.  Are  you  a 
boating  angler?  You  could  apply  the  practical  information  beginning  on  pages 
14  and  21." 


The  Shad  of  Valley  Forge 

by  Allen  G.  Eastby 


They  called  it  the  Starving 
Time.  For  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Continental 
Army,  it  began  in  the  autumn  of 
1777  as  their  commander-in-chief, 
General  George  Washington,  be- 
gan gathering  troops  to  continue 
the  compaign  against  the  Brit- 
ish army  that  had  occupied 


At  top , a photograph  of  a log  cabin, 
typical  of  those  used  by  the 
Continental  Army  at  the  valley  forge 
encampment . Above  is  a photograph  of 
a painting  by  William  T.  Trego  called, 
“Washington  and  Troops  at 
Valley  Forge.” 
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Philadelphia.  From  Albany  in  the  state  of 
New  York  came  regiments  raised  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
The  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  Lines 
trooped  across  New  Jersey.  When  they 
joined  the  "Grand  Army,”  as  the  force 
under  Washington’s  direct  command  was 
called,  the  Continentals  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  were  greeted  by  men 
from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Car- 
olina. 

Washington's  army  grew  in  size,  but  it 
became  steadily  harder  to  feed.  Commis- 
saries and  quartermasters,  it  seemed,  were 
either  incompetent  or  corrupt  or  both.  The 
generals,  even  proven  combat  veterans 
of  European  armies  such  as  Baron  De  Kalb, 
were  inexperienced  and  untrained  in  the 
art  and  science  of  logistics,  the  arming, 
clothing,  and  feeding  of  armies.  With  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world.  Congress  was 
unable  to  devise  a supply  system  that 
worked.  And  there  was  no  money,  except 
in  British-held  Philadelphia,  where  the  lo- 
cal farmers  flocked  to  sell  produce  to  the 
King’s  men,  exchanging  meat  and  flour 
for  gold. 

Yet  during  November  and  early  Decem- 
ber, the  Continentals  were  able  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  drive  the  British  from  Phil- 
adelphia. But  marches  and  counter- 
marches wore  out  shoes  and  hungry  men 
fell  ill  or  deserted  as  the  nights  grew  cold. 
Recapturing  Philadelphia  was  going  to  have 
to  wait  until  spring. 

During  the  last  week  in  December  1777, 
the  Continental  Army  trudged  through  a 
somber  countryside  to  a place  known  as 
the  valley  forge.  Here  they  were  to  estab- 
lish a "cantonment,”  a winter  camp.  As  the 
soldiers  struggled  to  build  huts  and  squab- 
bled over  rights  to  springs  and  wells,  their 
hunger  pangs  grew.  Colonel  Henry  Beek- 
man  Livingston  of  the  Fourth  New  York 
slaughtered  his  cherished  mare  and  his 
younger  brother’s  favorite  gelding  and  gave 
his  regiment — 290  officers  and  men — a 
Christmas  "feast”  of  boiled  horsemeat. 

One  evening.  Colonel  Walter  Steward 
of  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  dined  on  a 
single  roasted  potato,  which  he  shared  with 
the  regiment's  major.  Some  brigades  fared 
better  than  others  and  here  and  there  in 
the  encampment  could  be  found  regi- 
ments— those  blessed  with  active  and  en- 
terprising officers — that  ate  relatively  well. 
But  the  hunger  was  real,  as  real  as  the 
cold,  "camp  fever,”  and  the  “itch”  (a 
chronic  skin  infection). 


The  actual  fishing  was  entrusted 
to  the  soldiers,  men  from  the 
Hudson  Valley  in  New  York, 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
valleys  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
eastern  Virginia  who  fished  for 
shad  every  spring  and  knew 
what  had  to  be  done. 


During  January,  February,  and  the  first 
weeks  of  March  of  1778.  the  Conti- 
nental Army  tried  desperately  to  feed  it- 
self. "Grand  forages”  were  organized  in 
which  the  troops  scoured  the  countryside 
seeking  anything  that  could  go  into  the 
cookpots  hanging  over  the  smokey  fires 
at  the  cantonment.  Large  detachments  were 
sent  into  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  with 
orders  to  collect  everything  and  anything 
that  could  fill  empty  bellies.  Letters  flowed 
from  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 
Officers  wrote  friends,  relations,  and  of- 


ficials at  home,  begging,  pleading,  im- 
ploring that  food  be  sent.  Washington  and 
his  generals  bombarded  Congress  w ith  re- 
quests for  money,  for  clothing,  for  food. 
Time  and  again,  the  commander-in-chief 
warned  Congress  that  the  army  must  soon 
break  up  unless  food  reached  the  canton- 
ment. The  crisis  was  real,  and  it  threatened 
the  army’s  survival  and  the  success  of  the 
Revolution. 

During  the  first  week  in  March,  word 
of  wagon  trains  of  supplies  and  herds  of 
cattle  on  the  move  reached  the  camp  at  the 
valley  forge.  On  March  18,  a fine,  warm 
spring  day,  a detachment  from  the  North 
Carolina  Brigade  marched  from  the  can- 
tonment. They  were  to  protect  a herd  of 
cattle  from  New  England  as  it  crossed  the 
Delaware  River  into  Pennsylvania.  British 
patrols  and  raiders  were  avoided  and  the 
herd  reached  the  camp  safely.  The  fresh 
meat  was  welcome,  but  200  "beeves’ ’ 
would  not  feed  10.000  men  for  long.  The 
Starving  Time  was  not  over,  yet. 

Then  hunger  vanished. 

The  valley  forge  encampment  nestled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  March  and  the  first 
week  in  April,  as  happened  every  year  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Alosa  sapidissima. 
the  American  shad,  returned  to  the  river. 

It  is  not  recorded  who  first  noticed  the 
fish  in  the  Schuylkill,  but  the  news  swept 
through  the  camp  like  wind-driven  fire  in 
drought-dry  woods.  A few  hook-and-line 
anglers  appeared  on  the  banks:  There  was 
little  fishing  tackle  to  be  found.  But  shad 
fishing  quickly  ceased  being  a sport  and 
became  serious  business. 

Nets  were  begged,  borrowed,  and  yes, 
stolen.  They  were  strung  between  stout 
poles  set  in  the  shallows  along  both  banks. 
At  first,  the  shad  obligingly  swam  into  the 
waiting  nets.  But  they  soon  began  avoid- 
ing them.  The  Continentals,  though,  of- 
ficers and  men  alike,  were  becoming  adept 
at  improvisation.  They  had  learned  a hard 
lesson:  For  an  army  of  amateurs  fighting 
for  a country  that  did  not  yet  exist,  it  was 
make  do  or  do  without.  So  if  the  shad 
wouldn’t  swim  into  the  nets,  why  then 
they’d  have  to  be  driven  into  them. 

Detachments  of  the  only  cavalry  regi- 
ment at  the  valley  forge  camp.  Colonel 
Stephen  Moylan’s  Fourth  Continental  Light 
Dragoons  (a  formation  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania), were  assigned  the  task  of  driving 
the  shad.  Troops  of  cavalry'  charged  full 
gallop  into  the  Schuylkill  from  both  banks. 
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The  shad,  which  appear  to  have  congre- 
gated in  the  shallows,  simply  escaped  into 
the  deeper  flows  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Obviously,  it  was  time  to  improvise  yet 
again.  The  nets  were  redeployed  across 
the  river  at  the  pontoon  bridge  the  army 
had  built  spanning  the  Schuylkill.  The  next 
cavalry  charge  was  directed  upstream.  That 
night,  every  soldier  in  “Liberty’s  Army” 
ate  his  fill  of  fresh  shad. 

The  Starving  Time  was  over.  The  Con- 
tinental Army  would  survive.  The 
Revolution  was  not  dead. 

The  records  are  spotty  and  incom- 
plete— Continental  Army  staff  work  al- 
ways left  a lot  to  be  desired — but  it  ap- 
pears that  initially  the  soldiers  ate  shad, 
and  especially  shad  roe,  as  soon  as  the  fish 
were  caught.  But  shortly  after  the  netting 
began  in  earnest,  the  army  started  smoking 
and  salting  fish  and  packing  them  in  bar- 
rels for  future  use.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Continental  Army's  new  and  very 
competent  quartermaster  general.  Major 
General  Nathaneal  Greene,  fish  were  added 
to  the  growing  “magazines”  of  supplies 
that  were  accumulating  for  the  coming 
campaign  against  the  British.  When  the 
regiments  of  the  Continental  Line  marched 
from  the  cantonment,  they  would  have 
rations. 

The  actual  fishing  was  entrusted  to  the 
soldiers,  men  from  the  Hudson  Valley  in 
New  York,  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna valleys  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eastern 
Virginia  who  fished  for  shad  every  spring 
and  knew  what  had  to  be  done. 

Once  the  fish  were  on  the  river  banks, 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  camp  follow- 
ers. Although  it  is  seldom  brought  out  in 
histories  of  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. the  Continental  Army  was  al- 
ways accompanied  by  large  numbers  of 
women:  wives,  sweethearts,  sisters,  even 
a few  mothers.  When  they  are  mentioned, 
the  “followers  of  the  drum”  are  usually 
characterized  as  little  better  than  prosti- 
tutes. Which  some  no  doubt  were. 

But  in  a modern  military  force,  most 
of  the  camp  followers  would  be  in  uniform 
and  be  counted  as  soldiers.  They  served 
as  nurses,  cooks,  housekeepers,  stretcher 
bearers,  and  seamstresses  and  they  ran  the 
eighteenth  century’s  equivalent  of  post  ex- 
changes. They  received  army  rations  and 
sometimes  pay  (especially  the  nurses)  and 
were  subject  to  the  harsh  discipline — in- 
cluding flogging — of  the  Continental  Line. 
During  April  1778,  the  followers  cleaned, 
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smoked,  and  salted  shad,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  shad. 

When  the  shad  run  finally  petered  out 
during  the  middle  of  April,  the  Con- 
tinental Army  had  enough  to  eat,  and  then 
some.  Hundreds  of  wagons  of  flour  and 

A Feast  of 
Continental  Shad 

The  officers  and  men  of  Washing- 
ton’s army  ate  shad  broiled,  fried,  and 
baked.  They  ate  it  salted  and  smoked. 
They  even  ate  it  boiled.  The  details 
of  the  preparation,  however,  are  lost. 
The  following  are  traditional  recipes 
that  were  in  use  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  on  several  occasions 
were  used  to  prepare  fish  for  the  of- 
ficers of  the  New  York  Continentals 
and  militia.  These  methods  were  no 
doubt  used  by  other  soldiers  as  well. 

Skillet  Shad 

Whole  shad,  split  along  the  back- 
bone (sometimes  called  “but- 
terfly cut”) 

Salt  pork  (bacon  and/or  Canadian 
bacon  can  be  substituted) 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

The  shad  and  salt  pork  are  simply 
fried  in  a cast  iron  skillet  over  an 
open  fire.  The  open  fire  is  the  es- 
sential ingredient. 

Colonel  Van  Cortlandt’s 
Baked  Shad 

Whole  shad 

Potatoes,  peeled  and  diced 
Salt  and  pepper 

White  wine  (Hessian  “hock”  was 
originally  used;  hock  was  an  off 
dry  wine  made  from  the  Johan- 
nisberg  Riesling  grape.  Try  a 
Pennsylvania  Cayuga  or  vidal 
blanc.) 

The  shad  (two  or  more,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  oven),  along 
with  the  potatoes,  swimming  in  wine, 
are  locked  in  a cast  iron  Dutch  oven 
and  buried  in  the  coals  of  a campfire 
for  “as  long  as  it  takes”  (one  to  two 
hours). 


salt  pork  and  thousands  of  cattle  had  ar- 
rived. More  were  on  the  way.  And  there 
were  shad,  so  many  shad  that  everyone, 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  new 
recruits,  grew  heartily  sick  and  tired  of 
them. 

In  June  1778,  the  British  evacuated 
Philadelphia.  The  Continental  Army 
marched  from  the  valley  forge  canton- 
ment in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On  June 
28,  near  the  little  New  Jersey  town  known 
as  Monmouth  Courthouse,  rebels  and 
King’s  men  met  in  battle.  It  was  a long 
and  bitter  fight  that  went  on  until  after 
sunset.  In  the  grim  darkness,  commissar- 
ies distributed  rations  to  the  tired  Conti- 
nentals. At  least  four  regiments,  the  Fourth 
New  York,  the  Third  Maryland,  the  Third 
New  Hampshire,  and  Malcolm’s  Addi- 
tional Continental  Regiment,  ate  smoked 
shad.  Others  no  doubt  did,  too,  but  left 
no  record. 

Following  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  the 
Continental  Army  took  up  positions  in 
southern  New  York  and  northern  New  Jer- 
sey, watching  the  British  in  New  York 
City.  The  herds  of  cattle  that  followed  the 
army — rations  on  the  hoof — couldn't  keep 
pace  with  the  hard-marching  Continentals. 
Once  again,  the  army  found  itself  eating 
salt  shad. 

In  September  1778,  the  Second  New 
York  was  sent  to  fight  Indian  raiders  along 
the  upper  Delaware.  Chasing  Indians  was 
bad  enough,  the  regimental  commander, 
Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  wrote  to  his 
father,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York 
state.  But  couldn't  they  find  something  for 
his  men  to  eat  besides  smoked  Schuylkill 
River  shad? 

Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  not  the  only 
Continental  to  complain  about  yet  another 
issue  of  shad.  But  neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  other  soldiers  of  “Liberty’s  Army" 
would  forget  the  run  of  bright  fish  that 
brought  the  Starving  Time  to  an  end. 

No  longer  do  shad  ran  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill. or  any  of  our  rivers,  in  numbers  large 
enough  to  feed  an  amiy  for  months.  And 
we  today  fish  for  sport,  not  for  meat.  But 
each  time  we  catch  a shad,  we  touch  our 
history.  For  those  silvery  fish  that  bring 
us  so  much  pleasure  helped  make  our 
country.  They  fed  the  Continental  Army. 


Allen  G.  Eastby  is  the  author  q/The  Tenth 
Men,  a historical  novel  set  during  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  published  by 
Empire  State  Fiction. 


Spinfisfiing  for  November  Trout 

by  Harry  W.  Murray 


If  you  would  like  to  catch  good  numbers 
of  sizable  trout  without  fighting  crowds  of 
anglers,  now  is  your  hour.  Pennsylvania 
has  hundreds  of  streams  that  can  provide 
outstanding  angling  in  an  atmosphere  of 
solitude  that  can  be  found  at  no  other  time 
of  the  year. 

You  have  your  choice  of  fishing  the 
small  headwater  streams  for  wild  brookies 
and  carryover  trout  or  matching  your  wits 
with  some  of  the  large  browns  and  rain- 
bows holding  in  the  deep  pockets  of  larger 
streams. 

Many  tactics  and  lures  you  use  on  both 
these  kinds  of  streams  are  similar,  but  each 
has  a few  of  its  own  requirements  you 
must  observe  if  you  expect  to  be  consist- 
ently successful  in  November. 

Penns  Creek,  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
might  be  considered  one  of  our  best  typ- 
ically large  trout  steams.  Consider  it  for 
evaluating  general  spinfishing  tactics  for 
November  trout. 

Many  riffles  feeding  into  the  pools  still 
hold  a fair  number  of  rainbows.  Approach 
the  head  of  riffles  very  cautiously,  espe- 
cially if  the  water  is  less  than  two  feet 
deep.  You  don’t  want  to  chase  the  trout 
out  of  the  riffles  before  you  can  get  your 
spinner  to  them.  Because  many  riffles  are 
shallow,  it  is  best  to  use  a fairly  light- 
weight spinner  like  a size  0 Mepps  Aglia, 
which  weighs  only  yg  ounce. 

A light  spinner  lets  you  play  it  very 
slowly  and  carefully  around  each  boulder 
and  through  each  run.  Had  you  chosen  a 
heavy  lure  in  this  shallow  water,  you  would 
have  to  retrieve  it  much  too  fast  to  avoid 
hanging  it  on  the  bottom. 

I like  to  cast  straight  across  these  riffles 
and  retrieve  my  spinner  very  slowly,  re- 
lying on  the  current  to  help  me  move  it 
into  good  pockets  and  produce  an  ap- 
pealing action.  This  aspect  of  “playing  the 
current”  requires  more  from  you  in  eval- 
uating the  stream  flow  rates  and  trout’s 
holding  areas  than  the  old  “chuck  it  and 
chance”  casting,  but  it  makes  a great  dif- 
ference in  the  numbers  and  quality  of  your 
catch. 

The  areas  of  the  pool  10  to  20  feet 
below  the  incoming  riffles  usually  range 
from  three  to  five  feet  deep,  and  although 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  part  of  the  riffle. 


the  water  is  often  moving  rapidly.  This 
area  of  moderately  fast  current  is  often 
littered  with  bushel  basket-sized  boulders, 
as  you  see  on  many  areas  of  Pine  Creek, 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  This  spot  can 
be  home  for  many  of  the  largest  trout  in 
the  stream.  They  are  there  but  they  can 
be  tough  to  get  out! 

Remember  that  these  trout  are  on  the 
bottom  and  because  of  the  low  water  tem- 
peratures in  November  you  must  get  the 
lure  down  to  them  and  play  it  very  slowly. 
To  accomplish  this  tactic,  select  a casting 
position  downstream  and  slightly  to  the 
side  of  a boulder-strewn  hotspot. 

Use  a lure  such  as  a small  Dardevle  or 


photos  by  the  author 

Good  action  and  solitude  are  yours 
now  on  many  Pennsylvania 
trout  streams. 


a Super  Duper,  which  can  be  made  to  look 
alive  with  minimal  movement.  Cast  the 
spoon  upstream  and  across-stream  well 
beyond  the  lacing  of  boulders.  Then,  re- 
trieving the  lure  only  fast  enough  to  pre- 
vent it  from  hanging  on  the  bottom,  work 
it  down  between  the  boulders.  I have  used 
this  trick  successfully  to  take  hundreds  of 
trout.  To  make  your  best  catches  with  this 
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tactic  it  is  best  to  cast  to  the  boulders  on 
your  side  of  the  stream  before  shooting  a 
long  cast  to  another  area  farther  out.  You 
might  catch  a 12-inch  trout  out  from  under 
a far  boulder,  but  in  doing  so  you  may 
spook  that  4-pound  brown  under  the  far 
side  of  that  boulder  only  20  feet  from  where 
you  are  standing. 

Slow  pools 

Many  large  trout  streams  contain  deep, 
slow  pools  throughout  various  parts  of  the 
stream,  as  you'd  see  on  French  Creek  near 
Phoenixville  in  Chester  County. 

In  addition  to  the  apparent  tactics  of 
dredging  these  areas  with  conventional 
spoons  and  spinners,  you  may  want  to 
borrow  a few  lures  and  tricks  from  the 
smallmouth  bass  spinfishemien  and  the  trout 
fly  fishermen. 

A slowly  worked  plug  such  as  a count- 
down Rapala  or  a small  Flatfish  with  split- 
shot  ahead  of  it  can  account  for  some  very 
impressive  catches  in  deep,  slow'  pools. 

There  is  no  shortcut  to  success  here, 
and  the  best  catches  are  made  by  those 
who  methodically  cover  the  whole  pool. 

A slight  variation  of  this  tactic  is  to  use 
the  same  size  6 black  Woolly  Bugger  that 
is  so  successful  with  fly  tackle.  To  cast 
this  fly  efficiently  and  still  retain  its  fish 
appeal,  you  can  add  two  or  three  BB  split- 
shot  six  inches  up  the  line.  This  tactic  lets 
you  dart  and  swim  the  Woolly  Bugger 
across  the  stream  bottom  in  a very  lively 
manner. 

I once  decided  to  improve  on  this  latter 
rig  and  simply  wrapped  the  bare  hook  shank 
wire  before  tying  my  conventional  Woolly 
Bugger  over  the  lead.  It  cast  like  a dream 
on  4-pound  mono  and  it  sank  quickly  to 
the  bottom;  unfortunately  it  wouldn't  catch 
fish — it  was  just  too  dead  in  the  water  and 
had  no  fish  appeal.  One  of  my  ill-man- 
nered fishing  friends  referred  to  it  as  my 
fuzzy  sinker. 

Springs 

Before  leaving  the  large  trout  streams 
there  is  one  more  area  you  should  examine 
because,  if  you  find  them  where  you  fish, 
they  may  hold  the  largest  and  most  ac- 
tively feeding  trout  of  the  entire  pool. 

These  are  portions  of  the  pool  that  have 
true  springs  flowing  into  them.  Sometimes 
these  enter  below'  the  water  level  and  can 
be  difficult  to  detect,  but  often  they  enter 
at  the  side  of  the  pool  show  ing  that  bright 
green  aquatic  weed  growth.  If  there  is  snow 
on  the  banks,  these  become  easier  to  spot 
because  there  warm  water  melts  the  snow, 
showing  bare  ground. 
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Yes,  I said  warm  water.  These  springs 
usually  approach  50  degrees,  and  when 
you  realize  that  some  trout  stream  tem- 
peratures often  drop  down  into  the  30s  in 
November,  the  spring  has  to  be  considered 
warm. 

That  portion  of  the  stream  into  which 
these  springs  enter  is  enhanced  not  only 
by  its  warming  currents  but  also  by  its  rich 
chemical  composition.  Its  alkalinity  im- 
proves the  insect  populations  both  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  stream  where  it  enters — 
a true  winter  hotspot! 

When  I spot  one  of  these  areas  I go  to 
a lot  of  trouble  to  get  well  below  them 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  holding 
the  spring.  Using  a rg  ounce  Panther  Mar- 
tin or  Rooster  Tail  spinner  I start  about 
200  feet  below  the  spring  and  carefully 
fish  my  way  up  to  it.  I concentrate  on 
fishing  that  part  of  the  stream  into  which 
the  spring  is  flowing  and  cover  an  area 
about  15  feet  out  from  the  bank  as  I ap- 
proach it. 

The  trout  know  where  these  springs  are 
located  and  are  aware  of  the  food  that  they 
hold.  The  spring  water  is  quite  clear,  so 
it  is  often  possible  to  spot  these  fish  before 
making  your  presentation.  They  have  a 
good  chance  of  seeing  you,  too,  so  be 
careful — don’t  blow  it! 

Small  streams 

Many  of  these  ideas  about  large  Penn- 
sylvania trout  streams  apply  to  the  small 
drainage  as  well,  but  there  are  a few  fine 
points  you  should  keep  in  mind. 

All  trout  in  all  small  streams  are  spooked 
easily  all  the  time.  Winter  is  no  exception. 
Those  trout  survived  this  long  by  running 
from  snakes,  otters,  you  and  me. 

With  this  in  mind,  select  lures  and  cast- 
ing positions  in  a manner  that  will  let  the 
trout  think  that  all  is  normal  in  his  small 
environment. 

I like  to  approach  all  pools  in  these 
mountain  streams  from  downstream.  If, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  streams  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania,  they  contain  wild 
brookies,  there  is  a chance  they  might  be 
out  on  a feeding  station  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pool.  I have  seen  thousands  of 
brookies  out  on  feeding  stations  in  37- 
degree  to  39-degree  water.  If  you  have  a 
few  warm  days,  you  might  be  in  luck. 

Whether  or  not  I spot  a trout  in  the  tail 
of  one  of  these  small  pools,  my  first  cast 
is  short.  I drop  my  small  fly-spinner  com- 
bination about  10  feet  up  in  the  pool  and 
retrieve  it  only  fast  enough  to  turn  the 
blade.  If  there  is  a trout  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pool,  this  usually  takes  him.  Often 


Author’s  son  Jeff  works  a spinner  on  a 
trout  stream.  Kids  and  ultralight 
spinning  gear  are  compatible  combos 
for  November  trout  action. 

this  fish  is  the  largest  trout  in  the  pool 
because  in  November  the  tail  offers  one 
of  the  prime  feeding  stations.  Shooting  a 
cast  up  into  the  head  of  the  pool  would 
probably  have  gotten  you  one  of  the  small 
ones,  and  landing  him  would  have  spooked 
your  big  fish. 

After  you  have  caught  this  trout,  take 
a minute  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  pool 
closely  before  you.  Don't  wade  into  it  yet! 

What  you  are  looking  for  is  a back  eddy 
adjacent  to  either  bank.  This  back  eddy 
will  be  well  out  of  the  main  flow  and 
maybe  from  four  to  10  feet  across  with 
little  or  no  apparent  current  moving  through 
it. 

In  cold  weather,  trout  sometimes  move 
out  into  these  back  eddies  almost  as  if  they 
were  sunning  themselves.  I usually  try  to 
spot  these  fish  before  casting  to  them,  but 
in  most  cases  they  see  me  first  and  run  for 
cover. 

There  is  a better  way.  Use  2-pound  or 
4-pound  test  and  cast  a light,  slow-wob- 
bling plug  such  as  the  smallest  Flatfish  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  eddy.  Let  is  lay  still 
about  a minute  and  then  begin  a very,  very 
slow  retrieve  back  through  the  eddy.  The 
trout  will  usually  pull  up  under  it  with  his 
nose  just  inches  away  from  it.  When  this 
happens  you  have  two  choices.  You  can 


either  let  it  lay  almost  stationary  with  a 
little  jiggling  action,  or  you  can  speed  up 
your  retrieve  hoping  to  make  him  grab  it 
before  it  gets  away.  Each  is  effective  on 
occasion.  Just  experiment  a little. 

Deep  cuts 

Some  streams,  such  as  Rock  Run  in 
Lycoming  County,  contain  numerous 
brown  trout  in  very  clear  water  in  deep 
cuts.  In  this  cold,  clear  water  the  browns 
seldom  venture  far  from  the  security  of 
these  deep  cuts,  but  they  are  catchable  if 
you  can  get  your  lures  to  them  in  a con- 
vincing manner.  Lure  selection  is  impor- 
tant here.  Select  one  with  which  you  can 
impart  a lively  action  without  having  to 
retrieve  it  greatly,  thus  pulling  it  out  of 
his  holding  water.  The  small  Dardevles 
and  Super  Duper  spoons  do  an  excellent 
job  here. 

I like  to  position  myself  to  the  side  of 
these  deep  cuts  and  cast  my  spoon  well 
upstream  of  my  anticipated  holding  spot 
so  that  my  lure  has  time  to  sink  right  to 
the  bottom  just  upstream  of  the  trout.  Once 
it  reaches  the  bottom  I begin  a very  slow 
lifting  and  dropping  action  with  my  rod 
tip  to  develop  a gentle  jigging  spoon  action 
right  in  front  of  the  trout.  This  tactic  can 
often  work  wonders. 

Before  leaving  the  small  mountain  brook, 
there  is  one  last  area  to  fish.  This  spot  is 
the  upper  comer  of  the  pool,  which  is  a 
small  circular  area  located  immediately  to 
the  side  of  the  incoming  riffles.  These  areas 
are  not  hard  to  fish  nor  to  take  good  trout 
from,  once  you  become  proficient  at  iden- 
tifying them.  They  are  often  no  larger  than 
a softball,  so  it  is  going  to  take  some  effort 
on  your  part  to  locate  them.  If  you  think 
of  these  comers  as  having  the  appearance 
of  a small  whirlpool,  you’ll  be  on  the  right 
track. 

To  fish  these  comers  I move  up  the  far 
side  of  the  riffle  until  I am  within  six  to 
eight  feet  of  them;  then  I drop  my  spinner 
into  the  center  of  the  whirlpool  and  gently 
jig  it  about  a foot  under  the  water — pow\ 

Money  in  the  bank — once  you  learn  to 
read  them. 

There  are  no  special  tackle  require- 
ments for  November  trout  spinfishing  ex- 
cept that  you  might  want  to  use  your 
smallest  lures  and  lightest  lines  for  the 
small  streams.  Make  sure  your  reel  drag 
is  set  lightly  so  that  you  don’t  snap  that 
big  one  off  on  the  strike. 

Remember  that  while  everybody  else  is 
watching  football  games,  you  have  the  trout 
streams  all  to  yourself — except  for  all  those 
big  trout.  I pl) 
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My  Mahoning  Creek  Pike 

by  Laura  J.  Rupert 


The  day  started  bright  and  early  for 
my  husband.  Dave,  and  me  as  we 
prepared  for  the  day-long  canoe  trip 
on  Mahoning  Creek.  Dave  was  busy  load- 
ing the  truck  with  our  fishing  gear,  while 
I packed  enough  food  to  last  the  entire 
day.  We  would  soon  be  meeting  our  reg- 
ular fishing  buddies  Ken  and  Diane  Col- 
well. 

My  love  of  fishing  and  the  outdoors  can 
be  traced  back  to  my  childhood.  I have 
fond  memories  of  my  family  and  me, 
traveling  to  many  camping  areas  through- 
out Pennsylvania  ever)'  summer.  We  en- 
joyed camping  and  fishing  the  many  fine 
lakes  and  rivers  found  throughout  our  state 
and  Canada.  I was  only  about  7 years  old 
when  I caught  my  first  really  big  fish — a 
9-pound  catfish  while  using  a nightcraw- 
ler,  with  a little  help  from  dad.  of  course. 
I remember  feeling  so  proud  of  my  ac- 
complishment. and  from  that  day  1 have 
been  hopelessly  hooked  on  fishing. 

An  avid  angler  who  seeks  to  land  a 
great,  wily  northern  pike,  I don't  have  too 
far  to  go  from  home  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge. This  particular  fish  is  common  in 
Mahoning  Creek.  The  northern  pike  can 
usually  be  caught  near  the  submerged  trees 
and  brushpiles  that  are  abundant  in  the 
section  of  creek  we  would  be  floating. 
Dave,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  catching 
smallmouth  bass  and  perch,  which  are  also 
plentiful  in  this  stream.  We  hoped  to  have 
a relaxing,  successful  fishing  trip  today, 
while  avoiding  being  completely  skunked. 
Little  did  I know  that  this  was  to  be  one 
of  the  most  memorable  fishing  trips  I have 
ever  experienced. 

Our  plan  was  to  launch  the  canoes  at 
Valier  in  Jefferson  County  and  take  out  at 
Northpoint  in  Indiana  County,  a trip  of 


roughly  nine  miles.  Generali)'  on  our  canoe 
trips  we  take  our  good  old  time  while  en- 
joying the  beautiful  scenery  and  fishing 
practically  nonstop  the  entire  day.  This 
trip  would  be  no  different.  We  anticipated 
floating  until  dark. 

It  was  slightly  after  8 am  on  this  cool, 
crisp  morning  when  we  met  the  Colwells 
at  a nearby  gas  station.  After  a final  strat- 
egy session,  the  men  gassed  up  the  two 
vehicles  and  we  began  the  45-minute  drive 
to  Northpoint.  We  planned  to  leave  one 
of  the  vehicles  at  this  spot.  The  four  of 
us  had  arranged  our  final  destination  the 
night  before,  and  it  w'as  just  a matter  of 
driving  the  many  back  roads  to  arrive  at 
the  canoe  launch  site. 

We  own  a 15-foot  aluminum  canoe, 
which  has  been  used  countless  times  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  This  was  evident  by 
the  numerous  dents  and  scrapes  covering 
the  entire  bottom  of  the  vessel.  We  knew 
that  if  the  water  were  extremely  low  today 
we  could  expect  to  portage  the  canoes  a 
half-dozen  times  through  the  shallow  rif- 
fles. We  didn’t  mind,  though,  because  the 
cool  creek  water  on  our  legs  would  be 
very  refreshing  in  the  midday  80-degree 
heat. 

After  dropping  off  Ken’s  car  at  North- 
point.  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  We 
would  soon  begin  our  day-long  adventure. 
We  had  received  permission  from  the 
landowner  to  launch  our  canoes  at  this  spot 
and  leave  a vehicle  parked  here  until  we 
returned  later  that  evening. 


The  creek  looked  beautiful  and  inviting. 
I could  hardly  wait  to  begin  this  journey. 
We  scurried  around  getting  our  gear  in  the 
canoes  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 

We  spent  the  next  few  minutes  situ- 
ating ourselves  comfortably  in  the 
canoes  while  we  rigged  up  our  fishing  lines. 
I was  using  my  favorite  spinning  reel  and 
medium-action  graphite  rod.  The  reel  con- 
tained a spool  of  10-pound-test  line  with 
a six-inch  steel  leader.  I always  use  a steel 
leader  when  going  after  northerns.  This 
makes  me  comfortable  knowing  that  is 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  a big  pike 
to  bite  through  a steel  leader,  thus  increas- 
ing my  chances  of  hooking  a big  one. 
Then  l selected  my  favorite  artificial  lure, 
the  one  that  has  provided  me  with  good 
results  on  past  fishing  trips. 

We  floated  into  a fairly  deep  pool  where 
we  eyed  several  submerged  logs.  I chose 
to  concentrate  casting  in  these  areas  be- 
cause they  provide  good  cover  for  fish, 
and  this  spot  looked  very  promising.  I was 
secretly  hoping  I’d  hook  into  a lunker.  I 
made  my  first  cast  near  the  submerged  log 
that  was  partially  sticking  out  of  the  w ater. 
while  Dave  began  jigging  a rocky  area 
near  an  undercut  bank.  After  several  casts 
and  no  luck,  I was  ready  to  try  a new 
location  when  suddenly  I felt  a quick,  short 
tug  on  my  line.  I hooked  a scrappy  little 
smallmouth  bass  that  put  on  a vigorous 
display.  I reeled  him  into  the  canoe  with 
very  little  trouble.  He  became  the  first  catch 
of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  Dave  caught  a nice  12-inch 
perch  on  the  white  jig  he  w;as  using.  1 
hoped  this  productive  fishing  would  con- 
tinue the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  sun  was  becoming  very  hot  and 
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I continued  casting  to  spots  I thought 
might  produce  a fish,  but  without  much 
success.  Finally  1 felt  a strike  as  I was 
reeling  my  spinner  through  a rocky  out- 
cropping near  the  edge  of  the  creek  bank. 
Excitement  soon  turned  to  disappointment 
when  I realized  that  I had  only  hooked  a 
snag — “a  three-foot  tree  pike.” 

The  hours  passed  quickly  and  nobody 
in  our  group  had  gotten  a strike.  We  all 
agreed  that  the  bright  sun  and  very  clear 
water  had  resulted  in  our  angling  success 
taking  a turn  for  the  worse. 

The  Colwells  soon  decided  to  float  far- 
ther downstream  where  they  saw  a nice 
deep  pool.  Several  large  trees  had  fallen 
here  due  to  violent  thunderstorms  this  area 
had  experienced  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer. Almost  immediately  Ken  signaled  to 
us,  ”fish  on,”  as  he  was  shouting  in  ex- 
citement and  instructing  Diane  to  get  the 
net  ready.  A vicious  northern  pike  had 
attacked  the  red-and-white  spoon  and  was 
savagely  fighting  to  break  free  of  the  line. 
Ken  frantically  tried  to  bring  the  big  fish 
in  close  to  the  canoe  so  that  Diane  could 
net  it.  The  pike  was  furiously  fighting  when 
suddenly  the  line  snapped  and  the  battle 
was  over. 

A very  disappointed  fisherman  held  the 
broken  line,  but  the  thrill  of  battling  this 
monster  was  worth  the  disappointment. 


bright  now,  and  my  polarized  sunglasses 
were  a real  asset.  1 could  view  the  un- 
derwater scene  much  better  with  the  glasses 
on  and  possibly  get  a quick  look  at  a fish 
darting  under  the  rocks  as  we  made  our 
way  farther  downstream.  1 have  seen  many 
fish  easily  spooked  from  their  hiding  spots 
simply  because  of  an  improper  approach 
into  a fishing  area. 

We  spotted  several  deer  crossing  the 
creek  about  100  yards  ahead.  They  browsed 
peacefully  after  reaching  the  other  side, 
and  were  unaware  of  our  presence  as  we 
floated  closer.  Then  the  sound  of  the  metal 
canoes  scraping  across  hidden  rocks  broke 
the  silence.  The  deer  immediately  became 
alert  and  in  a split  second  they  leaped  into 
a nearby  thicket.  We  watched  their  bushy 
white  tails  bounding  up  the  steep  hillside, 
soon  gone  from  our  view. 


Farther  downstream  we  met  an  Amish 
boy  and  his  father  fishing  from  shore. 
They  were  the  first  people  we  had  seen 
the  entire  day  and  Ken  told  them  his  ex- 
citing tale.  The  boy  seemed  quite  envious. 
He  had  been  fishing  most  of  the  day  with- 
out much  success.  After  a friendly  chat 
we  wished  them  luck  and  continued  our 
float  trip. 

Soon  we  decided  to  pull  ashore  and  stop 
for  lunch.  This  great  adventure  was  mak- 
ing me  hungry  and  I was  looking  forward 
to  stretching  my  legs  once  on  shore. 

Floating  in  the  canoe  for  the  last  five 
hours  without  a break  was  a lot  longer 
than  we  had  planned.  We  were  having  so 
much  fun  that  we  didn’t  realize  how  quickly 
the  time  had  passed.  After  lunch  we  were 
ready  again  for  some  serious  fishing.  With 
more  than  half  the  day  gone,  I wanted  my 
chance  at  catching  a pike,  and  1 knew  that 
there  was  plenty  of  good  fishing  still  to 
come.  Getting  back  in  the  canoe  now  was 
an  awkward  task  because  my  legs  and  back 
were  aching  from  the  many  hours  of  sit- 
ting in  the  canoe.  The  sun  seemed  hotter 
now  than  it  did  earlier  in  the  day.  I tried 
to  ignore  my  misery  so  that  it  wouldn't 
put  a damper  on  my  fishing. 

We  paddled  the  canoes,  continually 
searching  for  promising  fishing  spots.  We 
canoed  through  several  sets  of  shallow  rif- 
fles until  the  canoes  could  go  no  farther. 
Dave  and  Ken  canned  the  canoes  about 
200  yards  until  they  reached  the  deeper 
water.  Soon  we  were  able  to  float  with 
ease  once  more. 

Our  anticipation  grew  as  I saw  a prom- 
ising fishing  area  directly  ahead.  Ken  re- 
marked from  his  canoe,  “I  think  I smell 
a northern,”  as  we  approached  the  8-foot 
deep  pool.  Chances  were  good  that  there 
was  a big  hungry  pike  just  waiting  for  his 
supper,  and  I was  hoping  to  be  lucky  enough 
to  serve  it  to  him.  I decided  to  change  my 
lure  now,  so  I chose  a deep  diver  to  suit 


We  talked  about  the  big  one  that  got 
away  for  the  next  half-hour  or  so,  and  each 
of  us  had  caught  the  “fishing  fever,”  which 
would  remain  with  us  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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illustration— George  Lavanish 


the  deep  pool.  Dave  paddled  our  canoe  in 
a good  position  where  we  could  both  cast 
our  lines  near  a large  weedy  brushpile.  He 
was  still  using  a jig  but  decided  to  change 
to  a different  color. 

1 began  casting  my  line  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  brushpile.  always  fearful  I would 
snag  the  limbs.  I certainly  didn't  want  to 
spoil  such  a potential  hotspot  and  I’m  sure 
my  husband  wouldn’t  appreciate  it,  either. 
After  several  casts  to  the  same  area,  I had 
no  strikes. 

On  the  very  next  cast,  I felt  a tremen- 
dous tug  on  my  line  and  for  a split  second 
I was  sure  it  must  be  a snag.  I gave  a 
quick  jerk  and  immediately  realized  I had 
a fish  on  the  line.  I hooked  a big  lunker 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  the 
pike  I had  been  hoping  to  catch  all  day. 
Dave  immediately  reeled  in  his  line  and 
prepared  to  assist  me  in  battling  this  mons- 
ter. Going  through  my  mind  was  only  one 
thought — “don't  let  him  get  away.” 

I knew  I had  to  give  this  fish  plenty  of 
fighting  room  and  I hoped  that  he  would 
tire  quickly.  I was  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  from  being  exhausted.  I held  tightly 
onto  my  rod  with  all  the  strength  I had. 
Dave  warned  me  several  times  not  to  horse 
in  the  fish  or  I would  probably  lose  him. 
The  pike  tried  desperately  to  break  free  of 
my  line  as  I held  my  breath,  thinking  he 
would  succeed  at  any  moment.  The  first 
glimpse  I got  of  the  pike  lasted  only  sec- 
onds. He  splashed  wildly  out  of  the  water 
near  the  canoe.  I held  onto  my  rod  with 
every  ounce  of  energy  I could  muster  while 
this  terrific  gamefish  displayed  his  awe- 
some power. 

. This  fish  was  big — so  big  that  I couldn't 
believe  the  only  thing  keeping  him  from 
freedom  was  a thin  strand  of  monofila- 
ment fishing  line.  My  hands  remained 


clenched  so  tightly  around  my  rod  that  it 
would  have  taken  pliers  to  free  my  grip. 
1 held  on  tightly  and  fought  with  all  the 
strength  1 had.  That  northern  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line  was  giving  it  all  he  had, 
too.  After  10  minutes,  this  monstrous  fish 
was  finally  running  out  of  steam.  I hoped 
to  have  him  netted  before  he  managed  to 
get  a second  wind,  but  maneuvering  him 
toward  the  net  was  difficult.  Each  time 
Dave  tried  to  scoop  him  into  the  net,  he 
would  dart  directly  under  the  canoe. 

Finally,  after  several  attempts,  our  care- 
ful maneuvering  paid  off  with  good  re- 
sults. We  got  the  pike  safely  in  the  net, 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  give  up  yet.  Now 
this  enormous  fish  was  threatening  to  jump 
out  of  the  canoe  as  he  wildly  thrashed 
around.  The  fish  looked  big  and  intimi- 
dating with  its  beady  eyes  and  menacingly 
elongated  snout.  I was  anxious  that  we 
would  lose  this  pike,  but  could  do  nothing 
but  watch  the  scene  from  my  seat. 

Dave  calmed  the  wild,  furious  pike.  Now 
we  could  finally  catch  our  breath  and  ad- 
mire this  prize  catch. 

Almost  immediately  the  Colwells  ap- 
peared and  were  anxious  to  see  what 
all  the  excitement  was  about.  They  heard 
the  commotion  coming  from  our  canoe 
and  saw  the  struggle  from  a distance.  They 
were  stunned  when  they  saw  what  was 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  our  canoe.  Ken 
was  almost  as  excited  as  I was  when  he 
saw  the  size  of  the  pike.  Diane  stared  in 
awe  when  she  saw  the  fish  and  they  both 
happily  congratulated  me  on  the  line  catch. 
I gladly  recounted  the  entire  story  from 


beginning  to  end.  and  they  both  listened 
closely  to  every  detail. 

Dave  reminded  me  that  we  had  not 
measured  the  pike  yet.  This  definitely  was 
top  priority.  We  all  guessed  the  size  of 
the  big  fish,  but  now  the  moment  of  truth. 
The  pike  measured  38  inches  long  and 
weighed  14  pounds.  This  was  definitely 
the  biggest  fish  I had  ever  caught  and  I 
was  glowing  with  pride  over  my  accom- 
plishment. 

We  continued  our  journey  downstream. 
We  stopped  several  times  to  cast  to  prom- 
ising spots,  well  aware  that  we  were  close 
to  nearing  the  end  of  our  trip.  We  spent 
an  hour  fishing  a deep  rocky  pool  where 
we  had  much  success  on  previous  outings. 
The  Colwells  caught  several  nice  legal- 
sized smallmouth  bass.  Dave  landed  three 
large  perch  and  a 13-inch  smallmouth.  I 
managed  to  catch  a few  smallmouths,  but 
none  of  them  was  a keeper. 

We  ended  our  successful  fishing  trip  at 
Northpoint.  While  the  men  retrieved  the 
other  vehicle,  we  packed  up  the  fishing 
gear  for  the  trip  home.  We  admired  our 
catch  one  last  time  before  bidding  farewell 
to  each  other.  I pondered  the  day's  events 
during  the  long  drive  home,  and  realized 
that  this  fishing  story  would  be  a hard  one 
to  top.  We'll  remember  this  fishing  trip 
for  many  years. 
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Boat  Maintenance 
and  Protecting  Our 
Marine  Environment 

By  Cfieryl  K interline 


With  a rapidly  growing  number  of 
boats  on  our  waterways,  an  even 
greater  pressure  has  been  put  on 
our  ecosystem,  threatening  our  water  qual- 
ity and  marine  life.  It  is  essential  that  each 
of  us  follows  the  best  environmental  prac- 
tices in  using  and  maintaining  our  boats. 

Anti-fouling  paints 

Keeping  your  boat’s  hull  clean  and  free 
of  growth  is  important.  Faster  boat  speeds 
and  lower  fuel  costs  are  two  major  ad- 
vantages, but  there  are  other  important 
concerns. 

All  anti-fouling  paints  work  by  releas- 
ing toxic  chemicals  from  the  hull  into  the 
surrounding  water.  Generally,  the  more 
effective  the  paint,  the  more  toxic  its  in- 
gredients. Copper-based  paints  usually  keep 
a hull  clear  for  a year  or  more  and  contain 
less  toxic  metallic  compounds. 


This  device  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
scrubs  hulls  to  remove  dirt.  Regular 
cleaning  and  maintenance  can  prolong 
the  life  and  beauty  of  your  boat. 


Newer  tin-based  paints  (such  as  tribu- 
tyl i n or  TBT)  should  be  avoided.  TBT  is 
one  of  the  most  toxic  chemicals  introduced 
into  the  environment  and  has  been  found 
to  adversely  effect  marine  life.  Human  ex- 
posure to  TBT  may  also  be  related  to  a 
variety  of  health  problems. 

Decks  and  topsides 

Many  products  are  available  for  clean- 
ing decks  and  topsides.  Their  toxicities 
vary  widely.  Careful  use  of  these  cleaners 
is  essential  to  keep  them  from  washing 
overboard. 


All  cleaners,  bleaches,  teak  cleaners, 
paints,  varnishes  and  thinners  should  be 
considered  toxic  and  handled  accordingly. 
Try  to  use  a non-phosphate  detergent  and 
a scrub  brush  instead  of  teak,  deck  and 
hullside  cleaners.  Minimize  use  of  these 
materials  while  your  boat  is  in  the  water 
to  avoid  spills. 

Engine  maintenance 

Maintaining  your  inboard  engine  can 
cause  special  problems  because  of  the  ma- 
terials involved — gasoline,  oil  and  anti- 
freeze. A single  quart  of  oil  when  spilled 
can  cover  an  area  up  to  two  acres. 

When  changing  oil,  wipe  up  spills  im- 
mediately. Consider  placing  a bilge  “pil- 
low” (an  oil-absorbing  sponge  available 
at  many  marine  stores)  in  your  bilge  to 
remove  oil  from  the  bilge  water.  This  way 
the  oil  will  not  be  pumped  overboard  by 
your  bilge  pump. 

Keep  the  use  of  engine  cleaners  to  a 
minimum.  Drain  old  antifreeze  into  a con- 
tainer for  on-shore  disposal.  Use  anti- 
freeze containing  propylene  rather  than 
ethylene  glycol  mixtures.  Propylene  is  much 
less  toxic. 

Inspect  your  rubber  fuel  lines  regularly. 
The  alcohol  content  of  unleaded  fuels  can 
deteriorate  fuel  lines  in  several  months. 
Replace  fuel  lines  if  they  have  deterio- 
rated. 

Avoid  tipping  off  your  gas  tank  when 
refueling.  This  often  produces  small  toxic 
slicks  in  the  water. 

Litter 

Make  sure  every  piece  of  trash  goes  in 
your  trash  container.  Tin  cans  and  pull 
tabs  can  injure  both  fish  and  swimmers. 
Waterfowl  have  been  caught  and  drowned 
in  plastic  6-pack  rings  or  discarded  fishing 
line.  The  enjoyment  of  a marine  environ- 
ment can  be  destroyed  by  the  view  of  float- 
ing garbage  or  trash  washed  up  on  shore. 

The  effect  of  a single  boat  may  be  in- 
significant, but  multiply  it  by  the  230,000 
registered  boats  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
effects  can  be  devastating.  A commitment 
from  us  all  is  needed  to  follow  the  best 
environmental  practices  while  boating  to 
save  our  fragile  marine  environment  for 
the  future. 


Cheryl  Kimerline  is  special  programs  co- 
ordinator for  the  Bureau  of  Boating.  She 
earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
recreational  resource  management  from 
Ohio  State  University. 
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A Day  to  Remember 


by  Cheryl  K.  Riley 


photos  by  Russ  Gettig 
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It  was  a beautiful  day,  one  of  those  you 
marvel  at  and  wish  would  last  forever — 
blue  skies,  clear  air,  sparkling  water,  not- 
too-warm  temperatures.  It  was  a day  to  be 
outside  fishing,  boating  or  maybe  learning 
neat,  new  things  about  the  outdoor  world. 


Day  on  the  River,  held  June  6,  1987,  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  Dauphin  County  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department.  It  was 
advertised  as  a family  event  and  that  it  was. 
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Day  on  the  River  participants  learned  that  rivers 
support  life  for  many  plants  and  animals  as  well  as 
providing  recreation  for  people.  They  also  learned 
that  taking  care  of  rivers  is  everyone’ s responsibility 
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Above , the  Harrisburg 
Area  Canoe  Club  and 
River  Rescue  were  two 
groups  whose  members 
helped  explain  how  to 
enjoy  the  river  in  a safe 
and  courteous  way. 
Right,  an  expression  is 
worth  a thousand  thank 
you' s.  The  youngsters  at 
Day  on  the  River  were 
delighted  with  the  casting 
games,  the  snakes  and 
turtles,  and  all  the  other 
activities  that  provided 
hands-on  learning 
experiences. 
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Fort  Hunter  June  6, 1987 


All  ages  showed  up  to  tour  the  booths,  go 
on  the  walks  and  talks,  listen  to  the  special 
presentations,  eat  hot  sausage  sand  wishes, 
ask  questions,  hold  the  turtles,  learn  about 
the  history  of  the  area,  examine  various 
kinds  of  river  craft,  sample  freshly  filleted 
and  cooked  fish,  see  models  of  a fishway 
and  lowhead  dam,  and  take  home  a litter 
bag  full  of  information  about  our  environ- 
ment, how  to  enjoy  it  and  how  to  protect 
it. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  Day  on  the 
River — to  provide  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple to  leant  more  about  Pennsylvania's 
rivers,  how  to  enjoy  them  recreationally 
and  the  importance  of  protecting  these  val- 
uable resources.  Even  though  the  Susque- 
hanna was  host  to  the  event,  hopefully  all 
of  Pennsylvania's  45,000  miles  of  flowing 
water  will  benefit  from  what  people  learned 
about  riverine  resources,  wetlands  and 
aquatic  life.  Visitors  had  access  to  some 
of  the  best  experts  in  the  field  to  answer 
their  questions — staff  from  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, Dauphin  County  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Department,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Nu- 
merous Environmental  groups  also  partic- 
ipated. 

Day  on  the  River  was  held  on  Fish-for- 
Free  Day  so  those  who  didn't  have  a li- 


That  was  the  purpose  of  Day  on  the 
River — to  provide  opportunities  for  people 
to  learn  more  about  Pennsylvania’s  rivers, 
how  to  enjoy  them  recreationally  and 
the  importance  of  protecting  these 
valuable  resources. 


cense  could  still  fish  if  they  wanted  to  try 
their  luck.  Because  National  Rivers  Month. 
National  Fishing  Week  and  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  occurred  in  June,  the  focus 
throughout  the  nation  was  on  moving 
streams  of  water  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Those  who  came  said  they  had  a good 
time  and  also  learned  new'  things.  It  was 
sometimes  difficult,  however,  for  parents 
to  take  a backseat  at  some  of  the  activities. 
One  father  stood  for  as  long  as  he  could 
watching  his  son  receive  instruction  at  the 
casting  booth.  When  a staff  person  left  the 
young  towheaded  youngster  unattended 
for  a moment,  the  father  quickly  stepped 
in  to  help.  In  only  a few  minutes,  it  was 
the  father  who  was  casting  away  while  his 
son  watched  patiently. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  some  parents, 
one  of  the  favorite  exhibits  was  the  snake 
display.  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Stan  Hastings  had  five  snakes,  including 
two  rattlesnakes  that  rattled  into  action 
whenever  anyone  approached.  Some 
youngsters  jumped  back.  Others  crowded 
closer  for  a better  look.  The  questions  went 
on  and  on:  What  do  they  eat?  How  often 
do  the  eat?  Do  they  lay  eggs?  Why  do 
they  flick  their  tongues  so  much?  Does  it 
hurt  when  they  lose  their  rattles?  Why  are 
the  eyes  different  on  the  rattlesnakes? 

The  staff  from  Shaver's  Creek  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Center  rarely  had  a 
chance  to  relax.  Their  look,  touch  and  do 
activities  were  definitely  a hit  with  all  ages. 
The  staff  easily  answered  a multitude  of 
questions  about  the  great  homed  owl.  red- 
tailed hawk  and  other  live  creatures  on 
display. 

Fish  Commission  fisheries  staff  were 
caught  off  guard  when  the  trap  net  they 
displayed  suddenly  became  a wonderful 
tunnel  for  youngsters  to  crawl  through. 
Fearing  that  there  might  be  a hook  in  the 
net,  they  closed  down  the  new-found  game, 
but  vowed  that  next  time  they  would  make 
sure  it  was  safe  and  let  the  adventurous 
explore. 


Fish  Commission  engineenng  staff  were 
pleased  with  the  interest  show  n in  the  fish- 
way model  and  the  lowhead  dam  display. 
Many  folks  had  never  seen  a fishway.  Those 
who  came  in  the  morning  had  the  best 
chance  of  actually  seeing  the  minnow  s swim 
up  the  fishway.  By  noon  the  young  fish 
were  hiding  in  comers  to  keep  from  being 
put  back  ever}'  time  they  made  it  to  the 
top. 

For  those  people  who  didn't  realize  the 
dangers  of  lowhead  dams,  the  model  was 
a graphic  display  of  how'  boats  and  people 
can  be  pulled  back  into  the  churning  water 
below  the  dam. 

Safety  was  emphasized  in  many  of  the 
activities.  The  Harrisburg  Canoe  Club  and 
Harrisburg  River  Rescue  teamed  up  w ith 
Fish  Commission  boating  staff  to  show- 
people  various  types  of  craft  appropriate 
for  the  river  and  how  to  be  safe  when  on 
the  water.  Visitors  tried  on  life  jackets, 
practiced  throwing  a safety  line  and  saw 
the  latest  in  river  rescue  equipment. 

Fort  Hunter  was  the  site  used  for  Day 
on  the  River,  so  Dauphin  County  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  staff  provided 
the  historical  background  of  Fort  Hunter 
and  the  early  canals  that  were  part  of  the 
transportation  network  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Visitors  were  also  treated  to 
the  history  of  the  Indians  who  lived  along 
Pennsylvania's  rivers. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  as  workers  packed 
up  their  gear,  literature  and  props,  all 
agreed  that  it  had  been  a day  to  remember. 
It  was  gratifying  to  have  so  many  groups 
work  together  and  to  get  such  positive 
comments  from  the  public.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission realized  that  its  first  Day  on  the 
River  could  well  be  a beginning  for  a Day 
on  a Lake,  Day  at  a Hatchery  and  other 
cooperative  special  events  for  the  public. 


Cheryl  K.  Riley  is  director  of  the  Com- 
mission Bureau  of  Education  and  Infor- 
mation . 
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PLAY  is  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth.  It’s  an  educational  program  of  the  Com- 
mission for  kids.  Thousands  of  youngsters  have 
learned  about  fishing,  boating  and  the  aquatic 
environment  through  PLAY.  Membership  is  $2 
with  a host  of  benefits.  Remember  that  PLAY 
membership  makes  a great  gift!  For  details, 
contact  Mr.  Steve  Ulsh,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


FAL^REFLECTjONS 

^^^EbreClloM3 


Find  the  Hidden  Fish 

We’ve  hidden  the  name  of  a fish  in  each  sentence 
below.  See  if  you  can  find  them. 


Hold  this  section  facing  a mirror.  Pick  out  the  things  you 
might  see  on  a fall  fishing  trip. 


Example:  The  wild  bull  headed  for  the  open  range. 
Answer:  Bullhead 
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Fall  Fish  Find 


1 . The  car  pulled  out  from  the  hidden  driveway. 

2.  Bob  always  took  the  shortest  route  home 
from  school. 

3.  Ten  tubas  started  playing  at  the  same  time. 

4.  The  boy’s  hands  were  so  cold  that  he  could  not  feel 
his  fingers. 

5.  If  a groundhog  sees  its  shadow,  it  means  winter  will 
continue. 

6.  The  grasshopper  chirped  loudly  on  the  hot 
summer  day. 

7.  “I  want  you  to  try  this  new  vitamin  now,”  said  the 
doctor  to  his  patient. 

8.  The  clown  saw  all  eyes  in  the  audience  looking 
at  him. 

9.  An  actor's  bow  finishes  each  performance. 

10.  ‘‘You  must  first  urge  on  your  men,"  said  the  general 
to  his  officers. 


5'  yvoru  2'  2V99  8'  M9\\6X6  i0‘  gtnvdeou 

y E6\  V wviucm  9'  qonvV'u 

W2NVEVKS  3'  6922  6'  ^ 


Color  only  the  spaces  that  contain  a letter  from 
the  word  fish.  You  will  find  three  fish  found  in 
Pennsylvania  waters. 
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illustration — Ted  Walke 


illustration— Ted  Walke 


A fisherman  doesn’t  need  a license  to  op- 
erate a boat  in  most  states.  There’s  no 
“driver’s  test,”  through  which  you  dem- 
onstrate your  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
the  road,  nor  is  there  any  measure  by  which 
a test  can  rate  operator  competency,  like 
an  automobile  driver’s  license  exam.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  put  your  money  down 
on  the  dealer’s  desk,  drive  off  with  your 
new  rig,  and  launch. 

Most  anglers  in  Pennsylvania  who  buy 
boats  don’t  do  that.  They  understand  that 
there’s  an  ocean  of  buoys,  markers,  and 
other  aids  to  navigation  that  angling  boat- 
ers need  to  learn  to  recognize,  and  there 
are  fishing  lessons  and  other  operator  skills 
that  a boater  needs  to  master  before  he 
regularly  pilots  his  craft  safely  to  good 
fishing. 

Here’s  a look  at  some  of  those  lessons, 
a few  of  which  were  learned  at  the  school 
of  hard  knocks  by  boating  anglers  who 
these  days  know  a lot  better.  Take  their 
cue,  and  maybe  you  won’t  have  to  go 
through  what  they  endured. 

Baffled  by  buoys 

Luckily,  one  lesson  I learned  about  rec- 
ognizing buoys  cost  me  only  inconve- 
nience and  wasted  time. 


I trailered  my  boat  in  late  April  a few 
years  ago  from  Harrisburg  to  Oyster,  Vir- 
ginia, some  12  miles  north  of  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  Bridge -Tunnel  (CBBT).  I and 
some  friends  in  another  boat  were  going 
to  run  the  12  miles  of  the  Iniracoastal 
Waterway  (1CW)  from  Oyster  south  to  the 
CBBT,  where  we  hoped  to  enjoy  some 
hot  early  season  fishing. 

The  1CW  is  clearly  marked,  even  though 
the  daymarks  are  a bit  far  apart.  The  12- 
mile  run  there  is  clearly  delineated  for  good 
reason — the  area  surrounding  the  channel 
consists  largely  of  barrier  islands  and  tidal 
flats  that  are  well-dried  at  low  tide.  But  at 
high  tide,  the  flats  are  camouflaged  by 
only  inches  of  water  in  many  spots,  a foot 
or  so  in  other  places. 

At  the  first  buoy  from  the  launch  ramp, 
we  took  a wrong  turn,  and  the  other  boat, 
larger  and  heavier  than  mine  and  running 
with  twin  65hp  engines,  ran  aground.  Lucky 
for  us  that  those  shallow  spots  are  mostly 
soft  mud  and  not  oyster  shells — the  shells 
would  surely  have  done  in  our  props 
quickly. 

1 towed  the  other  boat  off  the  mud,  but 
it  was  miserable  going  in  the  shallow  water, 
ebbing  tide,  and  increasingly  strong  head 
seas.  'This  simple  quarter-mile  mistake  took 


over  an  hour  to  correct.  We  were  lucky 
that  time  was  all  we  lost,  plus  suffering  a 
little  embarrassment. 

Preventing  this  mishap  was  easy.  Re- 
viewing the  NOAA  chart  before  launching 
would  have  helped,  so  that  we'd  have  had 
a clearer  idea  of  where  the  channel  is. 
Brushing  up  on  what  the  ICW  markings 
look  like  would  have  been  prudent,  too. 

1 was  thrown  by  the  red  daymarks  on 
my  right  heading  south.  1 wondered  why 
the  rule,  "red,  right,  returning, ’’  did  not 
seem  to  apply,  and  if  it  did.  perhaps  we 
were  going  the  wrong  way.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  that  the  red  markers  would 
be  on  the  port  side  and  the  green  to  star- 
board as  we  headed  south,  which  would 
allow  the  “red,  right,  returning”  rule  to 
apply  on  the  trip  back  to  the  ramp. 

I later  remembered  that  the  daymarks 
all  the  way  from  the  launch  area  to  the 
CBBT  were  correct.  If  I had  reviewed  the 
markers  before  the  trip,  I would  have  know  n 
right  off  the  bat  that  the  ICW  is  marked 
with  red  on  the  right  and  green  on  the  left 
heading  south  to  Florida  and  then  on  to 
Texas. 

All  this  goes  to  show  how  important  it 
is  to  be  able  to  identify  aids  to  navigation 
readily  and  to  know  what  they  mean  and 
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how  to  heed  their  directions  and  warnings. 

You  can  imagine  how  the  experience 
could  have  been  much  worse.  Even  though 
we  don't  have  barrier  islands  and  tidal  flats 
in  Pennsylvania,  I apply  this  lesson  to  the 
Keystone  State  waters  I fish,  as  I do  now 
wherever  I go. 

For  one  thing,  before  a trip,  I review 
the  appropriate  NOAA  charts  or  even  hy- 
drographic maps  so  that  I have  a good 
idea  of  where  I want  to  go  on  the  water. 
1 also  note  danger  spots,  obstructions  and 
other  places  to  avoid,  and  if  fishing  part- 
ners are  going  along  in  another  boat,  I go 
over  the  game  plan  with  them. 

Still,  1 learned  more  from  this  mishap. 
Accompanying  all  my  boating  gear  is  the 

When  you’  re  far  from  shore  or  the 
boat  ramp,  it  pays  to  know  how  to 
make  minor  repairs.  Be  sure  also  to 
bring  the  appropriate  tools  aboard 
your  boat. 


book.  Nautical  Chart  Symbols  and  Ab- 
breviations, which  you  can  get  when  you 
buy  NOAA  charts.  This  54-page  book  is 
a thorough  explanation  of  all  the  symbols 
and  abbreviations  that  appear  on  naviga- 
tion charts  of  the  East  Coast.  Authorized 
dealers  have  it,  or  you  can  get  it  by  con- 
tacting: Distribution  Branch  (N/CG33), 
National  Ocean  Service,  Riverdale,  MD 
20737.  Ask  for  Nautical  Chart  Catalog  4 
and  ordering  information  with  prices  for 
Lake  Erie  charts,  and  Catalog  1 for  Del- 
aware river  charts.  The  phone  number  is 
301-436-6990. 

I need  the  book  much  less  than  I used 
to,  but  it’s  still  a constant  companion  aboard 
my  boat. 

The  way  I got  the  ICW  marker  mis- 
understanding straightened  out  was  to  call 
the  Coast  Guard  and  ask  for  clarification. 
This  decision  was  wise.  Whenever  you 
see  a buoy,  daymark,  or  other  aid  to  nav- 
igation in  Pennsylvania  that  looks  out  of 
place,  broken  or  loose,  notify  the  Fish 


Commission  of  its  location,  number  and 
other  identifying  characteristics.  This  good 
deed  could  prevent  an  accident. 

The  Fish  Commission  person  you'd  want 
to  contact  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters 
for  this  purpose  is  Fred  Menke,  aids-to- 
navigation  coordinator.  The  phone  num- 
ber is  717-657-4540.  You  could  also  con- 
tact the  nearest  regional  law  enforcement 
headquarters,  all  of  which  are  listed  on 
page  21  on  the  1987  Summary  of  Boating 
Regulations  and  on  page  54  of  the  Sum- 
maty  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws 
1987. 

Furthermore,  when  you  trailer  your  boat 
to  a new  spot,  in  addition  to  getting  the 
fishing  or  cruising  details  from  the  local 
tackle  shops  and  marine  suppliers,  talk  to 
an  experienced  boater  at  these  places,  too. 
He  can  give  you  the  lowdown  on  special 
navigation  details  and  on  any  dangers  in 
the  area — considerations  that  the  regulars 
take  for  granted  but  that  newcomers  may 
not  know  about. 

Depth  deviation 

Another  navigation  lesson  I learned  came 
from  an  angling  friend  who  told  me  of  his 
misfortune.  These  days,  most  of  us  an- 
glers have  some  kind  of  depth  sounder, 
and  we  depend  heavily  on  them.  But  the 
lesson  my  friend  learned  is  never  to  rely 
completely  on  a depth  sounder  with  a tran- 
som-mounted transducer  as  a navigation 
device. 

Quite  simply,  his  boat  bow  was  aground 
solidly  while  his  transom-mounted  trans- 
ducer told  him  reliably  that  the  boat  was 
still  in  4 feet  of  water!  And  that  says  noth- 
ing of  his  speed  when  he  went  aground. 

A depth  sounder  is  a vital  fishing  and 
boating  tool,  and  in  many  situations  it  can 
help  you  navigate.  But  don't  depend  on  it 
as  the  main  source.  I use  mine  to  confirm 
my  position  over  some  fishing  spots,  for 
instance,  after  I’ve  gotten  there  using  other 
means. 

Charts,  compass,  Loran,  our  own  eyes 
and  ears,  and  operating  skills  are  our  main 
navigation  tools,  along  with  the  acquired 
skills  of  recognizing  skinny  or  dangerous 
water. 

Lighting  legend 

Another  lesson  1 learned  grew  from  a 
scare  a friend  once  endured  on  the  Dela- 
ware. The  trip  began  in  bright  early  morn- 
ing summer  sunlight,  and  he  planned  to 
return  to  the  dock  long  before  sundown. 
Engine  trouble  threatened  to  alter  those 
plans. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he'd  need 
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lights,  so  he  left  them  in  the  car  trunk.  He 
eeked  out  every  possible  piece  of  equip- 
ment for  the  sake  of  storage.  Most  of  us 
small-boat  operators  are  preoccupied  with 
stowing  gear  and  taking  only  what's  nec- 
essary, but  on  this  trip,  my  friend's  bad 
judgment  prevailed. 

While  he  tried  to  get  the  engine  running 
again,  the  weather  grew  increasingly  bad. 
He  did  get  the  outboard  started,  and  he 
made  it  back  to  the  dock  barely  during 
daylight  hours,  but  here's  the  lesson  to 
heed:  Take  the  boat  lights  with  you  on 
every  trip.  Period.  If  the  weather  turns  bad 
or  if  your  plans  change  and  you  are  out 
long  after  the  sun  goes  down  or  in  dark- 
ness, you  have  to  have  lights. 

Federal  and  Pennsylvania  boating  laws 
require  you  to  use  lights  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  and  (here's  the  kicker)  at  other 
times  when  visibility  is  limited. 

Actually,  1 don't  set  up  the  lights  on 
my  boat  during  daylight  fishing  trips.  It’s 
easier  to  play  fish  around  the  boat  without 
the  lights  set  up,  especially  the  stem  light. 
But  the  lights  are  safely  stored  and  ready 
to  be  mounted  and  plugged  in.  I keep  a 
small  plastic  bag  taped  to  the  inside  of  the 
center  console  with  spare  bulbs  and  fuses, 
too. 

Deceptive  darkness 

Another  valuable  piloting  lesson  that  I 
learned  from  a fellow  fisherman  also  con- 
cerns lights.  If  you  plan  to  fish  from  your 
boat  at  night,  learn  to  recognize  a boat’s 
course  and  position  by  the  configuration 
of  its  lights.  Don’t  depend  on  the  other 
operator’s  watching  out  for  you,  and  don’t 
assume  that  the  operator  of  a nearby  boat 
sees  you.  This  topic  has  been  covered  in 
detail  in  “Under  Way  at  Night,’’  by  Joe 
Greene,  in  the  October  1986  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

This  skill  comes  with  practice,  but 
learning  it  well  can  prevent  a nighttime 
collision. 

Even  during  daylight  hours,  it  pays  to 
know  who  has  the  right  of  way,  especially 
on  the  busier  Keystone  State  waterways. 
Don’t  take  for  granted  that  the  other  boat 
operator  knows  the  rules  as  well  as  you 
do.  Piloting  defensively  applies  to  boating 
as  well  as  to  automobile  highway  driving. 

For  more  specifics  on  navigation  rules, 
inland  and  international  rules  of  the  road, 
rights  of  way,  and  lights,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  available  a 21 1-page  book  called  Nav- 
igation Rules,  International-Inland.  It's 
available  for  $6.  Contact:  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington.  DC  20402. 


The  Commission  also  offers  Pennsyl- 
vania Basic  Boating,  which  covers  similar 
topics  geared  more  specifically  to  our  home 
waters.  It  is  available  for  $1  postpaid.  Send 
checks  or  money  orders,  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  to: 
Boating,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673. 

Tool  tale 

I recently  learned  another  valuable  les- 
son as  an  angling  boater.  I was  fishing 
with  a friend  on  his  boat,  and  we  were 
combing  the  shallows  of  a large  waterway 
for  schools  of  spawning  crappies.  I esti- 
mate we  were  some  6-7  miles  from  the 
ramp.  We  got  a little  too  close  to  the  shore- 
line, and  when  my  partner  tried  to  motor 
out  of  trouble,  his  engine  shut  down  im- 
mediately, a sure  sign  of  having  hit  an 
underwater  obstruction. 

He  lifted  the  lower  unit  out  of  the  water. 
The  prop  was  wrapped  tightly  with  heavy 
monofilament  line  and  a metal  high-low 
rig.  The  only  way  to  get  going  was  to  cut 
the  wiry  mess  away  from  the  prop. 

Luckily,  my  friend  always  carries  tools 
with  him  on  his  boat — tools  for  anything 
aboard  that  may  need  fixing  on  the  water. 


Chet  Magee,  president  of  the  Erie 
Downriggers,  Inc.,  is  the  kind  of 
boating  angler  we  all  would  like  to 
be — knowledgeable  about  his  boat  and 
the  fishing. 

He  sighed  and  shook  his  head,  hoisting 
the  small  ammunition  case  onto  his  lap. 
He  fumbled  through  it  for  a minute.  The 
clanking  produced  a pair  of  wire  cutters. 
He  held  them  up  and  grinned  as  if  he  were 
about  to  show  a winning  poker  hand. 

In  a few  minutes  he  freed  the  prop  and 
had  us  running  again  to  the  next  fishing 
spot.  The  lesson?  Without  the  right  tools, 
we’d  have  been  stuck  out  there. 

All  in  all,  practice  and  experience  in- 
crease an  angler's  boating  skills.  In  ad- 
dition, you  can  have  more  successful  and 
trouble-free  fishing  from  your  boat  by 
boning  up  on  the  rules  and  skills  required 
to  be  an  increasingly  better  boat  operator. 



Art  Michaels  is  editor  of  Boat  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Pennsylvania  Angler.  He  fishes 
in  his  16-foot  center  console  aluminum 
boat,  which  is  powered  by  a 65hp  out- 
board engine,  and  in  a 12-foot  aluminum 
semivee  with  a 9.9hp  motor. 
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T%  Walleye  Man 


by  Mike  Bleech 

photos  by  the  author 

He  prowls  in  the  dark  of  the  night  and  in 
the  nastiest  weather.  The  ragged  cuffs  of 
his  dull-colored  one-piece  snowsuit  hang 
over  a pair  of  felt-pack  boots.  His  pockets 
bulge — they  carry  all  his  tackle  and  gear, 
except  for  his  minnow  bucket,  rod  and 
reel,  and  maybe  a net  strapped  across  his 
back.  He  may  carry  a satchel  over  the 
shoulder  for  extra  gear.  A ragged  knit  cap 
is  pulled  over  the  top  of  his  ears,  and 
whiskers  likely  cover  much  of  his  face. 

He  must  be  stoic  to  put  up  with  adverse 
weather,  but  he  also  knows  how  to  dress 
for  maximum  comfort.  Attitude  has  a lot 
to  do  with  an  angler’s  effectiveness,  and 
it  is  hard  to  keep  a positive  attitude  when 
you  are  wet  and  cold.  There  may  be  a 
handwarmer  in  his  pocket.  You  just  can- 
not do  a good  job  on  walleye  w hile  wear- 
ing gloves.  Slipping  your  hands  into  a warm 
pocket  every  now  and  then  helps  keep  the 
sensitivity  in  your  fingers. 

Few  anglers  ever  get  a chance  to  meet 
one  of  these  walleye  specialists,  or  at  least 
recognize  one  as  such.  They  do  not  don 
their  "uniforms”  until  the  time  is  right, 
and  that  is  seldom  when  the  average  angler 
is  on  the  water.  By  the  time  the  average 
angler  has  learned  about  the  walleye  honey 
holes,  the  honey  holes  are  past  their  prime 
and  the  walleye  man  has  moved  on.  To 
learn  the  walleye  man’s  habits,  to  discover 
what  sets  him  apart  from  other  anglers, 
you  will  have  to  keep  up  with  him. 

"If  I don’t  find  the  fish  myself.  I don't 
fish  them,”  a walleye  fishing  friend  told 
me. 

He  believes  that  a concentration  of  heavy 
walleye  can  be  fished  out,  so  the  best  way 
to  catch  fish  consistently  over  four  pounds 
is  to  find  your  own  secret  honey  holes. 
This  requires  a lot  of  work  and  imagina- 
tion, and  if  you  don’t  already  know  the 
ways  of  the  walleye  you  soon  will. 

Walleye  are  very  mobile  fish,  and  few 
areas  hold  them  all  through  the  season. 
Their  movements  are  prompted  by  a num- 
ber of  factors,  such  as  the  spawning  urge, 
the  food  supply,  river  flow'  or  lake  level, 
light  intensity,  season,  water  temperature, 
turbidity,  pH,  fertility  and  oxygen  con- 
tent. 

Spawning  movements  are  predictable 
just  about  anywhere  the  walleye  lives,  and 
in  some  waterways  other  factors  may  oc- 
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cur  at  a predictable  pattern.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  figure  out  patterns  on  a specific 
body  of  water  by  spending  a lot  of  time 
at  it.  Finding  walleye  in  an  unfamiliar  water 
is  the  real  trick.  This  is  what  separates  the 
hot  dogs  from  the  hot  shots! 

Walleye  really  are  not  difficult  fish  to 
catch,  once  you  find  them.  There  are 
countless  anglers  who  fish  for  walleye  only 
after  someone  else  finds  them.  They  are 
the  “walleye  anglers  third  class.” 

As  they  study  their  craft,  the  more  pro- 
ficient learn  how  to  catch  walleye  under 


most  circumstances  in  their  home  waters. 
They  start  to  fish  at  the  oddest  times,  when 
normal  anglers  have  the  sense  to  stay  home. 
Though  already  starting  to  develop  a se- 
cretive nature,  they  probably,  by  this  point, 
have  earned  reputations  as  being  among 
the  best.  They  are  “walleye  anglers  sec- 
ond class,”  and  in  the  upper  10  percent. 

Somewhere  after  this  point  the  few  fa- 
natics, who  have  still  not  pushed  their  en- 
thusiasm and  bodies  to  the  limit,  quietly 
make  the  metamorphosis  into  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  varieties  of  mankind,  the 


walleye  man.  He  may  not  grow  a tail,  but 
he  will  be  as  elusive  as  the  abominable 
snowman.  Ask  him  a fishing  question,  and 
the  answer  will  be  vague,  fading  to  irrel- 
evant. 

My  studies  on  homo  sapiens  vitreum 
have  turned  up  no  female  examples.  If 
there  are  women  plowing  through  the  snow 
along  the  shorelines  at  night  I have  not 
seen  them.  Are  females  immune  to  this 
human  aberration? 

As  with  any  other  pursuit,  those  few 
individuals  who  stand  out  from  the  crowd 
have  a combination  of  natural  talent  and 
devotion.  Natural  talents  like  finger  sen- 
sitivity, coordination  and  the  ability  to  tol- 
erate harsh,  cold  temperatures  certainly  are 
an  asset.  It  also  helps  to  be  able  to  function 
with  very  little  sleep.  But  devotion  is  the 
main  thing!  If  you  want  to  be  a walleye 
man  you’ll  have  to  pay  your  dues;  invest 
a lot  of  time  and  effort. 

Study 

There  is  no  easy  path  to  becoming  a 
walleye  man,  but  there  are  a few  shortcuts. 
One  shortcut  is  study.  It  is  much  easier, 
for  example,  to  learn  the  life  cycle  of  the 
walleye  from  a book  than  from  actual  ob- 
servation. You  cannot,  as  many  mis- 
guided anglers  believe,  draw  conclusions 
from  one  person’s  observations  over  a pe- 
riod of  a year,  or  even  five  years. 

What  do  you  study?  You  study  every- 
thing you  can  get  your  hands  on  concern- 
ing walleye  and  the  factors  that  govern 
their  lives.  Study  the  things  that  walleye 
eat,  because  they  determine  the  location 
of  feeding  walleye.  When  you  conclude 
that  weather  patterns  have  something  to 
do  with  walleye  activity,  study  meteor- 
ology. Study  the  advertisements  in  mag- 
azines to  stay  informed  of  the  latest  tackle 
innovations.  The  more  you  study,  the  more 
you  realize  how  much  there  is  to  be  stud- 
ied! 

A walleye  man  once  told  me,  “I  read 
every  magazine  article  at  least  three  times.” 
The  first  time  was  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
the  author  tried  to  say.  The  second  time 
was  to  get  all  the  details.  The  third  time, 
to  look  for  hidden  meanings,  to  get  the 
story  behind  the  story. 

The  big  problem  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  most  anglers  is  the  belief  that  there  are 
some  dark,  mysterious  secrets  shared  by 
those  few  walleye  men — a secret  trick,  a 
secret  lure  or  bait.  This  hides  the  real  trick — 
paying  attention  to  details.  What  the  wall- 
eye man  does  he  does  properly.  He  uses 
the  most  efficient  gear,  and  knows  how 
to  use  it. 


The  author  hefts  a nice  walleye  catch.  Paying  attention  to  the  details  of  tackle 
and  techniques  can  increase  your  walleye  catches. 
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Rods  and  sensitivity 

There  is  no  concensus  of  opinion  about 
which  factor  is  most  important  to  walleye 
anglers.  One  likely  candidate  is  sensitiv- 
ity. This  factor  is  catered  to  by  the  walleye 
man’s  clothing,  his  handwarmer  and  by 
his  rod,  most  of  all.  The  walleye  man  must 
be  able  to  detect  the  lightest  of  pick-ups 
in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions. 

Most  walleye  anglers  never  even  realize 
that  they  are  getting  hits. 

The  primary  solution  to  the  sensitivity 
problem  is  a graphite  rod.  Action,  power 
and  length  of  the  ideal  walleye  rod  are 
open  to  debate,  largely  because  of  the  va- 
riety of  walleye  fishing  situations.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  walleye  man 
is  an  individual.  That  is,  each  walleye  man 
is  an  individual  with  his  own  fishing  meth- 
ods, physical  abilities  and  shortcomings. 
No  rod  offers  the  best  of  everything,  so 
the  walleye  man  picks  a rod  that  is  strong- 
est in  the  areas  where  he  needs  the  most 
help. 

The  most  sensitive  rods,  generally,  have 
extra-fast  action.  They  feel  stiff.  Ultra- 
sensitive rods  tend  to  be  rather  short,  from 
5 feet  to  6 feet,  though  the  logic  behind 
this  is  questionable.  The  most  sensitive 
rods  also  tend  to  be  more  costly  than  less 
sensitive  instruments. 

Two-piece  rods  are  less  sensitive  than 
one-piece  rods,  all  other  things  equal.  But 
one-piece  rods,  especially  those  over  55- 
feet  long,  can  be  downright  inconvenient 
at  times. 

Equally  important  to  a rod's  sensitivity 
is  handle  construction.  Cork  is  more  sen- 
sitive than  foam.  The  walleye  man  suffers 
through  much  cold  weather,  however,  and 
the  foam-type  handles  are  warmer  to  grip. 
Even  better  than  cork  are  the  new  grips 
that  place  the  hand  right  on  the  rod  blank, 
though  they  are  even  colder  to  hold  than 
cork. 

Long  rods,  seven  feet  to  nine  feet  in 
length,  permit  longer  casts.  This  may  be 
important  to  the  boatless  angler.  In  mov- 
ing water,  the  long  rod  aids  line  control 
by  keeping  the  line  off  the  water  as  much 
as  possible.  This  minimizes  the  bow  in  the 
line  caused  by  the  current,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess aids  sensitivity  and  hook  setting. 

The  walleye  man  may  opt  for  a custom- 
built  rod.  Guides  are  often  the  reason. 
Standard  guides  are  prone  to  ice  up.  This 
is  critical  to  anglers  who  may  fish  more 
in  mid-winter  than  in  mid-summer.  Win- 
ter guides  should  be  a size  or  two  larger 
than  normal  near  the  tip.  A liberal  smear- 
ing of  silicone  fly  line  dressing  also  helps 
prevent  icing. 


Reels 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  most  im- 
portant factors  from  those  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  walleye  man  pays  strict  atten- 
tion to  all  the  details.  He  knows,  for 
example,  to  degrease  his  new  reels  when 
the  water  temperature  starts  to  drop.  Grease 


thickens  in  cold  weather,  impeding  reel 
operation.  Once  the  grease  is  out,  the  gears 
are  not  greased  again.  A drop  or  two  of 
light  lubricant  (some  lubricants  are  spe- 
cially formulated  for  cold- weather  use)  is 
enough  to  keep  things  running  smoothly. 

Slow-retrieve  reels  are  best,  because  most 
walleye  lure  and  bait  presentations  are  slow. 
The  old  Zebco  Cardinal  4 was  nearly  a 
universal  favorite  among  real  walleye  men. 
Before  that  it  was  the  Garcia  Mitchell  300. 
Less  known,  but  a fine  replacement  for 
these  reels,  is  the  Penn  722Z.  Unlike  the 
time  when  the  Mitchell  300  ruled  and  when 
the  Cardinal  4 first  entered  the  market, 
there  are  now  many  very  good  spinning 
reels  available.  The  trick  is  finding  one 
with  slow  retrieve.  These  days,  "high- 
speed retrieve ” is  considered  a strong  sell- 
ing point.  Sales  and  advertising  people 
seem  to  assume  that  everyone  wants  to 
crank  line  as  fast  as  possible.  Nonetheless, 
slow  reels  can  be  hadl 

Jigs,  bait 

The  walleye  man  uses  jigs.  Jigs  and 
walleye  go  together  like  bass  and  plastic 
worms,  like  pike  and  spoons.  The  arts  of 
jigging  and  walleye  fishing  are,  essen- 
tially, the  same,  and  the  walleye  man  uses 
jigs  all  of  the  time,  of  course.  Live  bait 
is  also  a big  part  of  walleye  fishing.  In 
fact,  if  there  is  a universal  walleye  lure, 
it  may  be  the  jig-and-minnow  combina- 
tion. 

Molding  jig  heads  and  gathering  bait 
occupies  a lot  of  the  walleye  man's  spare 
time.  He  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  ensure 
that  he  has  the  best  possible  minnows.  The 
walleye  man  has  a minnow  trap,  a seine 
and  facilities  at  home  to  keep  a ready  sup- 
ply of  bait  in  top  condition.  He  is  very' 
lucky  if  there  is  a good  bait  dealer  in  the 
area. 

It  may  seem  that  the  walleye  man's  life 


revolves  around  that  goggle-eyed  fish 
He  is  the  equivalent  of  the  bass  tournament 
pro,  except  that  he  does  not  get  paid  in 
cash  for  his  efforts.  Unlike  the  bass  pro. 
he  probably  will  not  share  the  stories  of 
his  successes  with  others.  That  would  only 
attract  attention. 


Conservation 

He  has  learned  the  reality  of  conser- 
vation. Very  few  anglers  release  keeper- 
size  walleye.  "Golden  browns."  as  one 
walleye  man  calls  old  marble-eyes,  are 
tops  as  table  fare.  Most  that  reach  the  net 
are  destined  for  the  pan. 

The  walleye  man's  story  is  different. 
He  catches  more  than  he  can  eat.  While 
at  one  stage  in  his  fishing  past  he  may 
have  supplied  half  the  neighborhood  with 
fillets,  he  has  realized  that  the  walleye 
populations  are  not  limitless. 

The  walleye  man  will  not  argue  when 
someone  says  that  another  fish  fights  harder, 
or  another  fish  is  more  difficult  to  catch, 
or  another  fish  is  easier  to  catch.  He  isn't 
like  bass  anglers,  or  musky  anglers,  or 
trout  anglers  who  might  argue  that  their 
favorite  fish  is  the  best  fish  of  all.  however 
"best"  is  determined.  The  walleye  man 
may  have  feelings  on  the  subject,  but  he 
is  certainly  not  out  to  convert  anyone  to 
walleye  fishing. 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  of  fishing  life  that 
serious  walleye  anglers  must  be  hard.  There 
is  no  getting  around  it.  this  is  for  sure. 
Walleye  fishing  (much  of  the  best  of  it. 
anyway)  is  done  in  deplorable  conditions. 
It  seems  that  when  the  big  walleye  are 
hitting  good,  it  is  either  dark,  raining,  cold, 
snowing,  flooding,  frozen,  and  often  an 
uninviting  combination  of  these  things. 
When  you're  talking  about  a walleye  man, 
you're  talking  about  a gent  who  may  even 
like  that  sort  of  stuff.  , — . 


Mike  Bleech  is  a freelance  writer-photog- 
rapher. He  placed  second  in  the  1986 
writing  contest  sponsored  by  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America  and  Plas- 
tics Research  & Development  Corpora- 
tion with  his  article  "Crankin'  Way  Down, 
which  appeared  in  the  October  1986 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


The  walleye  man  releases  most  of  his  catch.  He 
catches  much  more  than  he  can  eat,  but  he 
realizes  that  the  walleye  populations  are  not 
limitless. 
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Fish  Commission  staff  and  commission- 
ers hosted  the  House  Game  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  at  the  Stackhouse  Train- 
ing Center  near  Pleasant  Gap.  Meetings 
were  interspersed  with  tours  of  the  Belle- 
fonte  Fish  Culture  Station,  the  Benner 
Spring  Research  Center,  a local  con- 
struction site  and  other  area  facilities 
and  resources.  Examining  the  trout 
raceways  are  ( left  to  right ) Commission 
Executive  Director  Ed  Miller,  Commis- 
sioner Ross  J . Huhn,  Commission  Water 
Resources  Coordinator  Fred  Johnson, 
Commission  President  Joan  Plumly, 
Representative  Curt  Bowley,  House  staff 
member  Jim  Lovette,  Representative 
Steve  Seventy,  Bellefonte  Fish  Culture 
Station  Superintendent  Bill  Hoover,  and 
Representative  Michael  Gruitza. 


Bierly  Takes  Over 
at  Reynofdsdale 

Dave  Bierly,  formerly  foreman  at  the 
Commission's  Big  Spring  Fish  Culture 
Station,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Commission's  Reynoldsdale  Fish  Culture 
Station,  at  New  Paris,  Bedford  County. 

Bierly,  39  years  old,  has  over  20  years 
Commission  service.  In  1966  he  began  his 
Commission  career  as  a fish  culturist  as- 
sistant. He  is  tin  avid  trout  fisherman.  Bierly 
is  married  with  two  children. 


Winter  Trout  Stocking 

This  season,  the  Commission  will  stock  42,300  brook  trout,  5,700  brown  trout 
and  87,950  rainbow  trout  in  63  waterways  in  42  Pennsylvania  counties.  Here  is 
the  Commission  list  of  waterways  scheduled  to  be  stocked  for  the  1987  winter  trout 
fishing  season. 


County 

Waterway 

Species 

Number 

Allegheny 

North  Park  Fake 

Rainbow 

4,000 

Beaver 

Brady  Run  Fake 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Beaver 

Hereford  Manor  Fk.,  Fower 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Beaver 

Hereford  Manor  Fk.,  Upper 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Beaver 

Racoon  Fake 

Rainbow 

1,500 

Berks 

Antietam  Fake 

Rainbow 

1,100 

Berks 

Scotts  Run  Lake 

Brown 

1,100 

Blair 

Canoe  Lake 

Rainbow 

4,000 

Bradford 

Mountain  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Bucks 

Lake  Luxembourg 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Bucks 

Levittown  Lake 

Rainbow 

3,000 

Butler 

Glade  Run  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Cambria 

Duman  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Cambria 

Lake  Rowena 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Cameron 

George  B.  Stevenson  Res. 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Clearfield 

Parker  Lake 

Brook 

1,000 

Clinton 

Kettle  Creek  Lake 

Rainbow 

3,900 

Cumberland 

Laurel  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,400 

Cumberland 

Opossum  Creek  Lake 

Rainbow 

3,000 

Elk 

Laurel  Run  Reservoir 

Brook 

500 

Elk 

Ridgway  Reservoir 

Brook 

4,000 

Erie 

Lake  Pleasant 

Rainbow 

4,000 

Fayette 

Dunlap  Creek  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Fayette 

Virgin  Run  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Forest 

Wards  Ranch  Pond 

Brook 

500 

Franklin 

Letterkenny  Reservoir 

Rainbow 

2,400 

Fulton 

Cowans  Gap  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Greene 

Ryerson  Station  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Huntingdon 

Whipple  lake 

Brook 

650 

Jefferson 

Cloe  Dam 

Brook 

1,700 

28 
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Check  Your  Spark  Plugs 

Calling  a key  participant  in  an  organ- 
ization or  team  a “spark  plug"  is  an  apt 
metaphor  because  a spark  plug  in  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  makes  the 
whole  thing  go.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  plugs,  it’s  a good  idea  for 
boaters  to  know  something  about  their 
characteristics,  according  to  the  boating 
authorities  at  Mariner  Outboards. 

How  do  you  know  when  they're  bad? 
Fouled,  defective  or  worn-out  plugs  betray 
their  presence  in  various  ways.  If  the 
engine  won’t  start,  idles  poorly,  "misses" 
or  won’t  run  as  fast  as  it  used  to,  the  pos- 
sible cause  may  be  bad  spark  plugs. 

To  inspect  the  plugs,  remove  the  cowl 
of  your  outboard,  disconnect  the  leads 
and  unscrew  them.  Clean  them  and  in- 
spect them  visually.  If  the  center  electrode 


is  eroded,  replace  the  plug  with  a new 
one.  Don’t  use  any  plugs  that  you  find  ly- 
ing around;  get  the  one  that  is  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer  in  the 
owner’s  guide. 

Check  the  gaskets  to  be  sure  they’re  in 
good  condition.  Replace  them  if  necessary. 

Reinstall  the  plugs  by  screwing  them  in 
hand-tight,  and  then  giving  them  another 
one-quarter  turn  with  a wrench.  Do  not 
overtighten  or  you  may  crack  an  insulator 
or  strip  the  threads. 

Connect  the  leads  to  their  respective 
spark  plugs.  This  is  simple  enough,  but 
it’s  surprising  how  often  even  professional 
service  people  carelessly  put  the  leads  on 
the  wrong  plugs.  While  you’re  making 
sure  you  are  putting  the  leads  in  the  right 
place,  check  them  for  damage  or 
deterioration.  Replace  them  if  they  aren't 
in  good  shape. 


“Whitewater”  is  Boy 
Scouts  Newest  Merit  Badge 

The  challenge  of  whitewater  canoeing 
and  kayaking  for  youngsters  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica (BSA)  with  its  newest  merit  badge. 

Called  simply  “Whitewater,”  the 
badge,  one  of  some  120  that  may  be 
earned  by  I 1 - through  1 7-year-old  Boy- 
Scouts  as  part  of  their  advancement  pro- 
gram, was  developed  over  the  past  three 
years.  The  BSA  has  offered  a canoeing 
merit  badge  since  1926.  which  is  geared 
toward  learning  traditional  lake  and  flat- 
water  canoeing  skills. 

A dozen  requirements  are  designed  to 
test  a Scout’s  knowledge  and  skills  of 
river  running,  whitewater  boating  safety, 
paddle  and  canoe  technology,  and  re- 
lated first  aid.  The  final  requirement  asks 
a Scout  for  a comprehensive  plan  of  and 
leadership  in  a day-long  whitewater  trip 
for  beginners. 

Before  working  on  the  new  badge’s 
requirements,  a Boy  Scout  first  must  have 
earned  the  canoeing  merit  badge,  which 
annually  tends  to  be  in  BSA’s  top  10 
most  popular  merit  badges. 

A study  pamphlet  in  support  of  the 
whitewater  requirements  is  being  writ- 
ten. Author  K.  Greg  Tucker,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  former  chairman  of 
BSA's  Aquatics  Committee  and  an  avid 
whitewater  canoeist  and  kayaker.  Also 
consulted  during  development  of  the 
badge  was  Dr.  David  Kurtz,  of  Penn 
State  University,  holder  of  numerous  na- 
tional and  international  canoe  racing  ti- 
tles, a former  U.S.  Olympics  coach,  and 
an  advisor  in  BSA’s  Exploring  program. 
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County 

Waterway 

Species 

Number 

Jefferson 

Cloe  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,300 

Lackawanna 

Chapman  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Lackawanna 

Merli  Sarnoski  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Lawrence 

Bessemer  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Lebanon 

Stovers  Dam 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Lehigh 

Leaser  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Luzerne 

Harveys  Lake 

Rainbow 

3,500 

Luzerne 

Harveys  Lake 

Brook 

4,000 

Luzerne 

Irena  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Luzerne 

Sylvan  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Lycoming 

Little  Pine  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,100 

Monroe 

Tobyhanna  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Northampton 

Minsi  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Perry 

Buffalo  Lake,  Little 

Rainbow 

3,000 

Pike 

Fairview  Lake 

Brook 

1,000 

Pike 

Fairview  Lake 

Brown 

1,000 

Potter 

Lyman  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,200 

Schuylkill 

Locust  Lake 

Brown 

2,000 

Somerset 

Laurel  Hill  Lake 

Brook 

1,350 

Somerset 

Laurel  Hill  Lake 

Rainbow 

650 

Susquehanna 

Quaker  Lake 

Brook 

2.000 

Susquehanna 

Tingley  Lake 

Brook 

1,200 

Tioga 

Beechwood  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Tioga 

Lake  Hamilton 

Rainbow 

1,700 

Warren 

Chapman  Lake 

Brook 

4,000 

Washington 

Canonsburg  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,500 

Washington 

Dutch  Fork  Lake 

Rainbow 

1,500 

Wayne 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

Rainbow 

1,000 

Wayne 

Duck  Harbor  Pond 

Brown 

1,600 

Wayne 

Long  Pond 

Brook 

2,200 

Wayne 

Upper  Woods  Pond 

Brook 

2,200 

Westmoreland 

Donegal  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,200 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  Lake 

Rainbow 

2,500 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lake,  Lower 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Westmoreland 

Twin  Lake,  Upper 

Rainbow 

2,000 

Wyoming 

Carey  Lake 

Brook 

2,000 

Wyoming 

Lake  Winola 

Brook 

2,000 

York 

Hanover  Water  Company  Dam 

Rainbow 

1 ,500 
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Angler  gift  subscriptions 

In  this  issue  and  in  next  month's  issue 
you  will  find  a special  gift  subscription 
form  stapled  in  the  magazine  between 
pages  16  and  17.  Remember  that  an 
Angler  gift  subscription  makes  a great 
stocking  stuffer.  And  the  form  includes 
an  announcement  card  that  you  can  use. 


Battery  Dead? 
Before  You  Pull-Start 
that  Engine 

On  some  outboard  motors  with  electric 
starting,  the  battery  acts  as  a voltage  lim- 
iter. Some  boat  owners  who  discover  that 
their  batteries  are  dead  disconnect  the 


battery  from  the  system  and  then  pull- 
start  the  engine.  They  end  up  with  more 
damage  to  their  boats  than  just  dead  bat- 
teries. 

The  battery  is  actually  part  of  an  entire 
circuit.  If  an  engine  doesn’t  contain 
its  own  voltage  limiter,  pull-starting  it 
when  it  is  not  connected  to  the  battery 
has  been  found  to  burn  out  engine  instru- 
mentation. 


Anglers 

Notebook 


Heavily-used  chain-type  stringers  often 
have  damaged  or  missing  clasps.  Add 
whatever  clasps  are  needed  by  substituting 
metal  shower  curtain  hooks. 


You've  caught  a fish  but  don't  know  if 
it's  a keeper  because  you  don't  have 
anything  with  which  to  measure  it.  If  you 
have  a dollar  bill  in  your  pocket  you  can 
do  it.  A bill  is  6s  inches  long  and  2s 
inches  wide.  Folded  in  half  it’s  a tad  over 
three  inches. 


A dab  of  clear  fingernail  polish  will  keep 
frayed  rod  windings  from  further 
unwinding.  Filch  a near-empty  bottle  from 
your  wife’s  makeup  closet  and  keep  it  in 
your  tackle  box  for  emergencies. 

In  October,  many  boats  and  removable 
boat  docks  still  remain  in  resort  lakes  but 
there's  much  less  activity  as  during  the 
summer  months.  Bass  like  to  hide  in  such 
places  and  the  structures  should  be  fished 
first  when  setting  out  from  nearby  launch 
sites. 


The  cotton  end  of  a cue-tip  helps 
determine  whether  or  not  a rod  guide  needs 
replacement.  Swab  the  inner  rim  of  the 
guides  with  the  cotton  tip  and  if  any 
strands  remain,  chances  are  the  guide  is 
scarred  and  will  also  scrape  and  weaken 
the  monofi lament  line. 


Trout,  particularly  stocked  trout,  exhibit 
a variety  of  tastes  in  the  spring  as 
evidenced  by  the  bait  used  to  catch  them. 
But  by  fall  all  trout  are  more  wary.  One  of 
the  best  fall  trout  baits  is  a small,  live 
crayfish  drifted  in  the  current  to  eddies 
behind  rocks  and  beneath  overhanging 
banks. 

If  you  have  trouble  backing  your  boat 
into  launch  ramps,  consider  installing  a 
ball  hitch  on  the  front  bumper.  When  you 
arrive  at  the  lake  or  river  simply  unhook 
the  rig  from  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  and 
attach  it  to  the  front  ball  before  cautiously 
driving  down  the  ramp.  This  also  works 
well  for  drivers  of  conversion  vans  on 
which  rear  views  are  frequently  blocked. 

Want  to  sharpen  your  knife  the  night 
before  a fishing  trip  and  discover  you’re 
out  of  honing  oil?  a 50-50  mixture  of 
lightweight  motor  oil  and  kerosene 
provides  a suitable  substitute. 

illustration— George  Lavanish 
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Nelson  Snyder  shows  off  the  nice  catfish 
he  fooled  in  Hoketuiauqua  Creek,  Nor- 
thampton Count}',  last  June.  The  fish 
weighed  5 pounds,  5 ounces  and  hit  a 
nightcrawler.  Nice  catch,  Nelson! — Ed. 

Comments  on  safety,  theft 

In  the  September  1987  Pennsylvania 
Angler  it  was  encouraging  to  read  two 
articles  dealing  with  subjects  rarely  men- 
tioned in  other  angler  publications.  In  Ohio 
51  percent  of  all  boaters  indicate  that  the 
primary  reason  for  being  on  the  water  is 
fishing.  Sadly  to  say,  50  percent  of  all  our 
fatalities  are  anglers  either  going  out  to  or 
returning  from  a fishing  trip.  Within  the 
past  three  years  we  have  focused  most  of 
our  educational  and  enforcement  effort  at 
sportsmen,  anglers  and  duck  hunters.  It 
appears  to  be  paying  off  because  fatalities 
and  accidents  are  down  in  these  groups. 

The  theft  of  watercraft  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  together  with  equipment  theft, 
is  increasing  rapidly  nationwide.  Boat 
owners  must  do  a better  job  of  preventing 
theft.  People  who  would  never  think  of 
leaving  their  cars  unlocked  will  go  off  and 
leave  a valuable  boat  and  equipment  un- 
secured. 


Law  enforcement  agencies  need  to  do 
a better  job.  Stolen  boat  statistics  and  re- 
ports need  to  be  centralized  in  one  state 
agency.  Presently,  many  agencies  respon- 
sible for  collection  of  this  data  do  not  re- 
ceive needed  information.  The  bad  guys 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  resell  stolen  boats 
and  property.  We  need  to  tighten  our  laws, 
registration  and  titling  procedures,  then 
computerize  all  registrations  and  stolen  boat 
reports  on  a national  network. 

I enjoy  reading  your  informative  mag- 
azine every  month.  It  is  always  nice  to 
know  what  your  neighbors  are  up  to. — 
Paul  Gregory,  chief,  Division  of  Water- 
craft. Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources 

More  about  boat  theft 

I would  like  to  add  something  to  your 
line  article  regarding  security  for  small  boat 
owners  (“Thieves  Are  Eyeing  Your  Boat, 
Motor  and  Trailer,”  September  1987  An- 
gler). There  have  been  several  articles 
written  on  this  subject  in  the  past  year  that 
have  overlooked  an  important  point. 

Boat  owners  should  be  aware  that  with 
most  light  trailer  hitches,  the  trailer  (and 
boat)  can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed 
from  the  towing  vehicle  despite  the  pad- 
lock. By  unscrewing  the  nut  from  the  bolt 
that  holds  the  ball  in  place,  the  trailer  can 
be  lifted  free  and  set  on  any  similar  hitch. 
This  can  be  done  quickly  and  requires  only 
a wrench. 

One  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  (tack)  weld 
the  end  of  the  bolt  to  the  nut  so  that  the 
nut  cannot  be  removed  (except  by  grinding 
off  the  weld).  Any  weld  shop  or  auto  body 
shop  can  do  this.  Another  way  is  to  drill 
a small  hole  through  the  nut  and  bolt  and 
insert  a drive  pin.  The  nut  can  only  be 
removed  after  the  pin  is  driven  out  with 
a punch. 

I enjoy  the  great  articles  in  the  Angler, 
particularly  the  specifics  on  where  to  fish, 
access  locations,  etc.  The  articles  on  tech- 
niques are  a great  help  to  us  amateurs.  If 
the  writers  have  a fault,  it's  assuming  that 
we  readers  know  more  than  we  really  do. 
Sometimes  the  terminology  regarding  lures, 
hook-ups,  rods,  reels,  etc.,  leaves  us 
guessing.  Perhaps  that’s  the  way  it's  sup- 
posed to  be. — George  P.  Garrett,  East 
Palestine,  OH 

Strange  fish  story 

I guess  everyone  who  fishes  regularly 
has  a strange  fish  story,  but  1 think  this 
one  deserves  its  own  place  in  fishing  lore. 


One  morning  last  August.  1 was  carp  fish- 
ing with  my  7-year-old  son,  12-year-old 
daughter  and  1 3-year-old  nephew . We  were 
fishing  from  a 15-foot  boat  tied  to  the  bank 
in  the  Spring  Creek  section  of  Blue  Marsh 
Lake  in  Berks  County.  We  were  tight- 
lined  using  com  and  nightcrawlers. 

Suddenly,  a fish  grabbed  my  daughter's 
bait  and  yanked  her  rod  in  the  water.  It 
was  an  inexpensive  spincast  outfit  so  I 
didn't  bother  trying  to  retrieve  it.  After 
telling  her  to  be  more  alert.  I gave  her 
one  of  my  rods  to  use.  (Actually,  there 
was  very  little  she  could  have  done  to  pre- 
vent it.) 

About  45  minutes  later  my  son  got  a 
bite  and  hooked  it.  He  fought  it  about  15- 
20  minutes  as  the  fish  criss-crossed  the 
area.  As  he  got  it  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 
I pulled  it  up.  I unhooked  the  15-inch  carp. 

I dropped  the  fish  back  into  the  water  and 
my  son’s  rod  and  line  swung  free. 

I still  had  a bunch  of  line  in  my  hand. 

1 pulled  one  end  of  the  line  in,  figuring  I 
could  get  a little  free  gear.  At  the  end  of 
the  line  was  my  daughter's  rod — the  same 
one  she  had  lost  an  hour  earlier.  I shook 
the  water  out  and  it  still  worked  perfectly. 

I pulled  the  other  end  of  the  line  and 
landed  an  18-inch  carp. 

My  son  had  caught  two  nice  carp  and 
my  daughter’s  lost  rod  in  one  shot. — Lee 
R.  Impink,  Whitehall,  PA 

September  Angler  comments 

I have  reviewed  the  September  1987 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  find 
it  to  be  an  excellent  publication.  The  ar- 
ticles are  very  informative  and  educa- 
tional. In  fact,  so  much  so  that  I have 
circulated  it  among  other  members  of  my 
staff  who  have  also  expressed  very  posi- 
tive remarks  concerning  its  content. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  read 
Pennsylvania  Angler. — Colonel  Jack  T. 
Taylor,  Superintendent , Maryland  Natu- 
ral Resources  Police 

October  Angler  comments 

The  articles  on  reptiles  and  amphibians 
in  the  October  1987  Angler  were  well- 
written  and  a nice  addition  to  the 
magazine.  The  information  was  presented 
in  a very  readable  but  ecologically  sound 
format.  Good  job! — Ala  Hutchinson, 
nongame  coordinator,  Wildlife  Division, 
Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 
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The  Loss  of 
a Good  Friend 


On  September  26,  we  received  the  very  sad  news  that  Mr.  Kenneth  G. 
Corl  had  passed  away  unexpectedly  while  at  his  home  in  Centre  County. 
Ken  served  as  supervisor  of  coldwater  production  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  for  the  past  18  years,  and  had  nearly  33  years  of  Commission 
service. 

As  assistant  executive  director  responsible  for  fisheries  and  engineering 
programs  during  16  years  of  that  period,  I had  the  opportunity  and  distinct 
privilege  of  working  very  closely  with  Ken.  It  was  a period  when  major 
renovation  and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  coldwater  production  program 
took  place.  Ken  had  a very  sharp  mind,  but  also  had  a green  thumb— 
whether  it  came  to  growing  crops  and  livestock  on  his  small  farm  or  rais- 
ing trout  for  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  He  and  his  hatchery  personnel 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  other  fisheries  and  engineering  staff  to  plan  and 
reconstruct  many  of  our  coldwater  propagation  hatchery  facilities,  thus  cre- 
ating one  of  the  most  modem  and  efficient  coldwater  propagation  systems 
in  the  United  States. 

Under  his  positive  guidance  and  leadership,  people  were  retrained,  new 
methods  of  fish  culture  were  implemented,  new  diets  and  feeding  methods 
were  developed,  and  many  other  innovations  were  employed  to  streamline 
our  coldwater  production  effort.  Adult  trout  production  during  the  past  18 
years  increased  from  less  than  3 million  fish  to  5.6  million  fish,  and  the 
average  size  and  weight  of  each  fish  increased  significantly. 

The  many  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  our  coldwater  hatchery  sys- 
tem have  enabled  the  Fish  Commission  to  maintain  a high  production  level 
of  adult  trout  for  Pennsylvania  anglers  at  a reasonable  cost.  Because  of 
these  steps,  Pennsylvania  anglers  now  enjoy  the  many  benefits  of  the  adult 
trout  stocking  program. 

The  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  owe  Ken  Corl,  and  the  other  Com- 
mission staff  members  who  worked  with  Ken,  an  enomious  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  dedicated  effort  during  these  past  years.  They  have  shown 
how  people  working  together  can  overcome  the  many  obstacles  facing  the 
modern-day  fish  culturist,  while  working  within  a very  tight  budget,  to 
benefit  Pennsylvania  trout  anglers. 

Ken  Corl  exemplified  the  dedicated  Fish  Commission  employee.  His 
loss  is  deeply  felt  by  his  family,  his  church,  his  friends,  the  Commission 
members  and  staff,  and  the  sportsmen  of  this  Commonwealth. 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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The  covers 

Staff  photographer  Russ  Gettig  took  this  issue's  front  and  back  cover 
pictures.  The  front  cover  is  a seasonal  scene  of  Columbia  County's  Little 
Fishing  Creek,  and  the  covered  bridge  that  crosses  Penns  Creek  in  Union 
County  appears  on  the  back  cover.  And  speaking  of  bridges,  let  the  article 
that  begins  on  page  4 lead  trout  fishermen  to  December  action.  Ice  fish- 
ermen will  want  to  scan  the  article  that  starts  on  page  8.  It  highlights 
Pennsylvania’s  top  11  hardwater  hotspots.  On  page  26  you'll  find  a few 
more  good  fishing  places  revealed,  and  an  Angler  contributor  takes  a dive 
on  page  16. 


Winter. 

A Time 
for  Solitude 
and  Big  T tout 

by  Jeff  Mulhollem 

The  last  thing  I expected  to  encounter  that 
bright  December  afternoon  was  another 
fisherman,  let  alone  an  angler  knee-deep 
in  my  favorite  pool.  But  there  he  was, 
resplendent  in  a bright  red  cap,  puffing  on 
a pipe  and  lobbing  out  something  heavily 
weighted  with  a light  graphite  spinning 
outfit. 

He  hadn’t  seen  me  come  around  the 
bend  in  the  river  and  I decided  the  trout 
could  wait — they  really  weren’t  cooper- 
ating with  me,  anyway.  So  I brushed  the 
powdery  covering  of  snow  off  a sun- 
drenched fallen  tree  and  sat  down  to  watch 
him  work  the  water.  It  was  a crisp,  beau- 
tiful day,  without  a cloud  in  the  sky. 

I could  make  out  his  bait  now.  It  was 
a crayfish.  He  fished  patiently,  slowly, 
covering  the  deep  pool  with  splashy  tosses. 

He  made  as  many  as  a half-dozen  casts  to 
the  most  promising  spots.  To  my  fasci- 
nation— and  chagrin,  I must  admit — he 
took  three  fish  during  the  10  minutes  or 
so  I silently  watched,  finally  wading  out 
after  creeling  the  third,  a handsome  brown 
that  appeared  to  go  at  least  15  inches. 

I couldn’t  resist  hailing  him  as  he  trudged 
up  the  steep  bank.  “What’s  wrong?  Your 
amis  get  tired  from  dragging  in  all  those 
big  fish?’’  He  smiled  and  I saw  from  the 
creases  around  his  eyes  he  was  older  than 
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I first  had  guessed. 

"Hardly,”  the  angler  replied,  stopping 
to  empty  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  with  a sharp 
rap  against  the  trunk  of  a convenient  oak. 
“My  toes  got  numb.  The  fish  don't  seem 
to  mind  the  cold,  though.  I've  had  a fine 
day.”  Then,  eyeing  my  fly  rod,  he  asked, 
“How  'bout  you,  any  luck?” 

I shook  my  head  ruefully.  “A  couple 
of  little  ones.  Nothing  like  the  one  you 
just  netted.”  It  was  my  standard  reply  to 
a stranger,  but  in  this  case  it  was  true.  I 
was  having  another  lousy  day. 

“I'll  tell  you,”  the  fisherman  said,  “I 
put  away  my  flies  in  the  winter.  Got  tired 
of  watching  guys  using  bait  catch  all  the 
nice  fish.  This  time  of  year,  I hunt  for 
lunkers  and  I like  to  offer  ’em  something 
big  and  juicy.  Look  here  ...” 

He  opened  his  bulging,  badly  stained 
creel  and  I caught  my  breath.  It  held  three 
trout,  none  under  15  inches;  the  largest 
would  have  measured  18  inches  at  least. 
My  best  fish  that  day  barely  went  9 inches. 
He  caught  them  all  on  crayfish,  he  said, 
and  had  released  four  times  that  many 
smaller  fish.  I believed  him,  and  our 
conversation  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  me. 

That  chance  encounter  with  the  wise 
bait  fisherman  occurred  several  years  ago. 
These  days  when  I fish  in  winter,  I bring 
home  a few  more  big  trout  than  I used  to, 
often  fishing  with  bait,  searching  for  a 
trophy.  I spend  a lot  of  time  astream  dur- 
ing the  colder  months — for  good  reason. 
There’s  almost  no  competition. 

You  seldom  run  into  another  angler  on 
most  Commonwealth  approved  trout  waters 
between  Thanksgiving  and  St.  Valentine’s 
Day.  And  there  seem  to  be  fewer  reasons 
not  to  fish  in  winter;  no  grass  to  cut,  no 
garden  to  tend,  no  house  painting  and 
no  Little  League  games  to  deliver  your 
kids  to. 

The  main  disadvantages  to  contend  with 
are  low  temperatures  and  sluggish  trout. 
But  there  are  ways  to  deal  with  both.  I’ve 
learned  one  thing,  however.  To  consist- 
ently take  fish  and  enjoy  yourself  in  the 
process,  you  have  to  get  serious  about 
winter  fishing.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
to  make  the  winter  season  one  of  your 
most  productive. 

Homework 

Since  the  Fish  Commission  initiated 
Operation  FUTURE  five  years  ago,  some 
streams  get  stocked  with  trout  later  in  the 
spring  than  others.  If  that  final  stocking 
takes  place  when  waters  are  low  and  clear, 
many  of  the  fish,  especially  wily  brown 


trout,  will  elude  anglers  and  survive  through 
the  following  winter.  So  when  choosing 
streams  to  fish  in  winter,  check  the  pre- 
vious spnng's  stocking  list  and  look  for 
streams  stocked  in  late  May  or  even  June. 

Another  useful  piece  of  information  is 
the  type  of  trout  planted  in  the  stream  you 
intend  to  fish.  If  rainbows  were  planted, 
salmon  eggs  or  cheese  balls  might  be  the 
best  choice  for  bait.  If  brookies  or  browns 
were  stocked,  worms,  minnows  or  cray- 
fish might  be  better.  Don't  overlook  baits 
like  grubs,  mealworms  or  even  crickets  if 
you  can  get  them. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when 
selecting  a stream  for  winter  fishing  is  its 
size.  Wading  can  be  a chilling,  even  dan- 
gerous proposition  when  the  water  is  very 
cold.  Smaller  streams  where  you  can  mostly 
fish  from  the  banks  are  a good  choice  in 
December,  January  and  February.  Smaller 
creeks  are  also  better  on  windy  days — 
common  in  winter — where  long  casts  are 
not  required  to  reach  fish. 

Hypothermia  is  a constant  danger,  and 
if  an  angler  gets  wet,  quitting  is  the  wisest 
course  of  action.  Even  a boot  full  of  water 
can  ruin  a day,  so  a wading  staff  is  even 
more  useful  in  winter  than  summer.  Be- 
ware especially  of  the  edges  of  a stream, 
where  the  wet  ground  can  freeze  at  night 
and  then  weaken  in  the  afternoon  sun.  One 
false  step  here  and  your  day  out  could  be 
ended. 

Dress  the  part 

Take  a lesson  from  the  West  Coast 
steelheaders,  who  have  braved  cold,  damp 
weather  in  pursuit  of  big  sea-run  rainbows 
for  years,  and  wear  layers  of  wool  cloth- 
ing. Wool  keeps  you  warm  even  if  it  gets 
wet,  an  important  consideration.  Insulated 
waders,  particularly  the  neoprene  variety, 
are  priceless  in  cold  water.  If  you  plan  to 
wade  a lot,  long  johns  and  wool  socks  are 
a necessity.  The  new  polypropylene  un- 
dergarments are  a big  improvement  over 
cotton. 

Don't  disdain  the  cold  weather  gadgets 
that  keep  a fisherman  comfortable.  Those 
fingerless  gloves,  either  wool  or  neoprene, 
come  in  handy  and  a handwarmer  would 
be  a great  comfort  while  winter  fishing. 
Perhaps  the  most  critical  piece  of  gear  is 
a warm  hat.  Much  heat  is  lost  through 
one’s  head.  A thermos  of  hot  beverage  is 
also  important.  Warming  your  fingers  and 
insides  around  a steaming  cup  of  coffee 
or  tea  can  give  you  a second  wind. 

A word  to  the  wise  about  felt-soled 
waders,  which  offer  such  sure-footed  trac- 
tion in  warm  weather.  They  are  bad  news 


W inter  is  a wonderful  time 
for  trout  fishing.  The  en- 
hanced scenery  and  soli- 
tude make  the  extra 
effort  worthwhile. 

in  winter.  The  minute  you  get  out  of  the 
water,  they  freeze  and  become  treacher- 
ous. On  smooth  rocks,  wet  felt  becomes 
like  ice  skates.  Regular  rubber  treads  or 
metal  cleats  are  much  better. 

Fishing  slow  and  deep 

The  secret  to  catching  trout  in  winter  is 
to  slow  yourself  down,  use  a bit  more 
weight  and  fish  the  water  thoroughly.  Un- 
like spring,  when  the  first  drift  will  usually 
draw  a strike,  in  winter  it  may  take  half 
a dozen  casts  before  a fish  takes  the  bait. 
Trout  are  cold-blooded  animals  and  their 
metabolism  slows  considerably  in  win- 
ter. But  they  eat  year-round,  so  the  key 
is  to  give  them  what  they  want,  where 
they  want. 

Normally,  trout  won't  move  far  or  fast 
to  feed  in  winter,  preferring  to  hug  bot- 
tom. It  seems  fish  frequent  slower  currents 
in  cold  weather  than  they  do  during  the 
warmer  months.  Also,  trout  seem  to  feed 
more  actively  on  sunny  winter  afternoons, 
the  opposite  of  summer,  when  the  fishing 
is  often  better  under  overcast  skies. 

Look  for  lunkers 

The  deserted  streams  of  winter  offer  the 
opportunity  to  search  the  best  pools  for 
big  fish — water  you  would  never  have  all 
to  yourself  in  May  or  June.  Make  the  best 
of  it.  Use  larger  baits  and  concentrate  only 
on  the  most  likely  haunts,  covering  a lot 
of  stream.  It  will  keep  you  warm,  and 
improve  your  chances  of  connecting  with 
a real  bruiser. 

Winter  is  a wonderful  time  for  trout 
fishing.  It's  true  one  must  work  a little 
harder  to  catch  fish  and  keep  warm,  but 
the  enhanced  scenery  and  solitude  make 
the  extra  effort  worthwhile.  And  who 
knows,  you  might  tie  into  a really  large 
trout.  Somehow  the  thrill  is  greater  in 
winter. 


Jeff  Mulhollem  is  associate  news  editor 
and  outdoor  editor  for  the  Altoona  Mirror. 
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It  Takes  a Rock  to  Make  Fish  Soup 


by  Linda  Steiner 

Close  your  eyes  and  picture  this:  Your 
favorite  Pennsylvania  fishing  spot. 
What  did  you  see?  Was  it  a Pocono 
pond,  a Dutch  Country  spring  creek,  a 
tumbling  mountain  stream  or  one  of  our 
bigger  reservoirs?  We  Keystone  State  an- 
glers are  lucky  in  that  Pennsylvania  is  just 
the  right  size — big  enough  to  give  us  fish- 
ing variety  and  small  enough  that  we  can 
sample  it  all. 

But  what  makes  the  difference  as  we 
travel  across  the  Commonwealth?  A bass 
is  a bass,  but  a northeastern  lake  may  be 
ringed  by  tamaracks,  blueberry  bushes  and 
sphagnum  moss,  while  a southwestern  farm 
pond  has  lily  pads,  cattails  and  willows 
along  its  edges.  The  limestone  creeks  of 
the  southeast  and  southcentral  are  as  fa- 
mous for  their  weeds  as  they  are  for  their 
big  trout,  but  in  the  headwater  streams  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  the  brook- 
ies  barely  reach  legal  size.  There  must  be 
a reason  for  their  differences. 

The  fishing  reflects  the  scenery  because 
it’s  a direct  result  of  it.  The  trees,  the  soil, 
the  rocks  all  around  influence  a stream  or 
lake’s  character,  what  sort  of  fish  are  in 
it  and  how  big  the  angler’s  catch  will  be. 
This  is  because  our  freshwaters  aren’t  pure 
water  at  all.  They’re  more  nearly  chemical 
soups.  That’s  not  necessarily  bad — in  fact, 
it’s  good,  as  long  as  it’s  the  right  recipe. 

Think  of  your  favorite  fishing  water  as 
a sloshy  version  of  a farmer’s  field.  What 
makes  the  crops  grow  there?  The  fertility 
of  the  soil.  It’s  the  amount  of  nourishing 
chemicals  present  that  determines  how  tall 
or  spindly  the  com  will  be.  It’s  the  same 
with  trout  or  muskies,  only  they  don’t 
put  down  roots  and  take  up  the  nutrients 
themselves. 

A gamefish’s  size  is  determined  by  how 
well  it  eats,  whether  there  are  enough  min- 
nows or  insects  for  it  to  fatten  on.  In  their 
turn,  the  minnows  and  insects  are  abun- 
dant or  scarce  depending  on  the  number 
of  smaller  animals  and  plants  on  which 
they  feed.  How  lush  or  meager  the  water 
weeds  and  algae  grow  is  a result  of  the 
fertility  of  the  water,  the  availability  of 
key  chemical  ingredients  needed  for  life. 


And  where  do  these  come  from  ? These 
chemicals  are  a part  of  the  earth  itself, 
getting  into  the  waterway  through  rainfall 
runoff,  dissolved  in  springs,  percolating 
through  soil,  weathering  and  washing  from 
surrounding  stones.  Rocks  becoming  rock 
bass,  though  a long  process,  isn’t  far-fetched 
at  all. 

Water,  it’s  been  said,  will  dissolve  any- 
thing, at  least  a little  bit.  What  it  has  to 
dissolve  depends  on  what’s  available  and 
how  long  it  has  to  do  it.  Rain  falling  on 
Pennsylvania’s  steeper  mountains  has  less 
time  to  pick  up  minerals  in  its  fast  flow 
to  the  stream  below.  Flatter  lands,  with 
slower  drainage,  naturally  provide  more 
chemical  compounds  for  use  by  water  life. 
It’s  no  surprise  that  the  rivers  and  lakes 
in  the  state’s  more  fertile  valleys  are  richer 
themselves,  though  their  crop  is  fish. 

Roll  of  rock 

Regardless  of  the  land’s  pitch,  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  in  and  around  a waterway 
determines  its  chemical  personality  and  its 
ability  to  produce,  or  not  produce,  big  fish 
for  the  angler.  And  how  the  rocks  got  there 
is  a story  in  itself. 

The  fishing  we  have  in  today’s  Penn- 
sylvania waters  can  be  traced  back  to  other 
“Pennsylvania”  waters  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  ago,  when  most  of  the  “state” 
was  under  a shallow  sea.  This  sea  depos- 
ited layers  of  lime  from  ancient  shells  and 
beds  of  shale  from  claybearing  muds,  and 
formed  sandstones,  along  the  sandy  edges, 
over  most  of  the  state.  Except  in  the  south- 
east, where  older,  “fire-formed”  rocks  re- 
mained high  and  dry,  the  prehistoric  sea 
deposited  materials  that  became  the  most 
commonly  seen  rocks  along  Pennsylva- 
nia’s modem  waterways. 

Rocks  becoming  rock 
bass,  though  a long 
process,  isn’t  far- 
fetched at  all. 


Each  of  these,  the  plentiful  limestones, 
shales  and  sandstones,  has  its  own  chem- 
ical constituents  that  affect  not  only  the 
streams  or  lakes  that  lie  on  them,  but  the 
scenery  as  well.  A fisherman  can  actually 
get  some  idea  how  good  his  catch  will  be 
by  looking  around  him. 

Limestones  and  shales  make,  through 
weathering  and  disintegration,  the  most 
fertile  soils.  Waters  draining  these  soils 
tend  to  be  alkaline  and  rich  in  minerals, 
like  vital  calcium  compounds,  potassium, 
magnesium  and  silicon,  and  organic  mat- 
ter. Among  the  banks,  what  isn’t  farmland 
will  be  forested  with  hardwoods  in  abun- 
dance, trees  like  walnut,  shagbark  hick- 
ory, elm,  dogwood,  red  cedar,  basswood 
and  yellow  poplar.  Some  of  these  trees 
can  actually  pump  up  valuable  minerals 
from  the  subsoil  and  store  them  in  their 
leaves.  Then  when  the  leaves  fall,  these 
chemicals  are  added,  often  literally,  to  the 
nutrient  pool. 

Creeks  and  ponds  in  sandstone  country 
tend  to  be  more  acidic,  less  fertile,  with 
fewer  useful  dissolved  minerals.  This  con- 
dition is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  quartz- 
based  sand  in  the  rock,  yielding  mainly 
silicon,  potassium  and  aluminum.  On 
sandstone-based  soil,  a fisherman  will  find 
himself  under  evergreen  pines  or  hem- 
locks, among  the  black  and  white  oaks, 
the  mountain  laurel  and  rhododendron.  The 
fallen  leaves  and  needles  of  these  plants 
are  poor  in  nutrients  and  do  not  add  to  the 
fertility  of  the  “pool.” 

Instead,  they  are  rich  in  tannins  and 
resins,  decomposing  slowly  and  making 
organic  acids.  The  yellow-brown  stain  of 
“bogwater”  is  a hallmark.  Fishes  like  chain 
pickerel,  brook  trout  and  brown  bullheads 
are  quite  tolerant  of  this  condition,  but 
catches  may  be  fewer  and  smaller  than 
they  are  from  more  fertile  waters. 

“Big  3” 

When  a home  gardener  buys  fertilizer, 
the  bag  has  three  numbers  on  it,  5-10-5 
or  5-10-10,  for  instance.  These  indicate 
the  three  most  important  minerals  that 
flowers  or  vegetables  need  to  grow — ni- 
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trogen,  phosphate  (phosphorus)  and  pot- 
ash (potassium).  Water  plants,  from  tiny 
algae  to  branching  coontail,  need  the  "big 
3,"  as  well  as  other  abundant  and  trace 
elements  the  earth  supplies,  to  thrive. 

Phosphorus  is  the  most  likely  substance 
to  be  lacking  in  fresh  water.  Its  scarcity 
in  a lake  or  stream  can  limit  the  growth 
of  aquatic  plants,  right  there  at  the  base 
of  the  chain  that  leads  to  the  bigger  fish 
in  the  angler’s  creel.  Phosphorus  is  im- 
portant in  producing  proteins  in  plant  and 
animal  tissues  and  helps  cells  transfer 
energy. 

Overfertilization,  though,  by  phosphate 
runoff  from  commercial  fertilizers,  can 
cause  water  choked  with  vegetation,  too 
much  of  a good  thing. 


Nitrogen  is  an  essential  to  the  growth 
of  water  plants,  another  building  block  of 
protein.  Fresh  waters  get  the  nitrogen 
compounds  they  need  from  seepage  through 
soil,  where  bacteria  on  certain  plant  roots 
"fix"  it  from  the  air,  from  the  action  of 
blue-green  algae  and  from  the  ammonia 
wastes  of  living  things.  Phosphorus  and 
nitrogen  in  the  water  are  so  important  that 
their  presence,  along  with  carbon  dioxide, 
is  a measure  of  how  productive  a stream 
or  lake  is. 

In  a way,  the  quality 
of  your  catch  depends 
on  the  earth  itself. 


When  calcium  is  found  in  fresh  water, 
it  determines,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
type  of  plants  and  animals  an  angler  finds 
there.  Calcium  usually  exists  in  ponds  or 
rivers  in  compounds  with  carbon  (calcium 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate).  These  are  im- 
portant because  they  represent  a reserve 
of  carbon  dioxide  for  aquatic  plant  food- 
making (photosynthesis)  and  for  recycling 
nutrients  (decomposition). 

The  amount  of  calcium  compounds  in 
water  also  determines  its  alkalinity  or  abil- 
ity to  buffer  acids.  Calcium  is  vital  for  the 
shells  of  freshwater  clams  and  snails,  the 
crayfish's  external  skeleton  and  the  fish's 
internal  one. 

Lime-rich  waters  show  lush  growths  of 
watercress  and  water  plantain,  calcium- 
encrusted  stonewort  and  freshwater  shrimp 
and  sowbugs.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
lime-poor  bogs  and  lakes  typically  host 
waterweed,  bladderwort,  sphagnum  moss, 
and  low  productivity. 

The  calcium  shortage  in  these  acidic 
waters  interferes  with  the  proper  breaking 
down  of  organic  materials  and  the  reuse 
of  their  nutrients.  Sphagnum  moss  com- 
pounds the  problem  by  absorbing  calcium 
for  itself  and  releasing  additional  acids. 

Other  chemicals  an  angler  never  thought 
he  was  wading  through  have  less  wide- 
reaching  though  important  roles.  Silicon, 
from  rock- weathering,  is  used  by  glassy 
diatoms  and  freshwater  sponges.  Potas- 
sium, sodium,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
magnesium  and  boron  are  needed  in 
making  chlorophyll  and  hemoglobin  and 
in  performing  other  cell  and  growth 
functions. 

Zinc  is  used  in  photosynthesis  and  pro- 
tein formation,  molybdenum  for  the  growth 
of  higher  plants  and  in  nitrogen-fixing. 
Even  traces  of  earth’s  lesser  seen  miner- 
als, like  vanadium,  rubidium,  chromium, 
selenium,  cadmium  and  cobalt,  have 
been  found  to  be  integral  to  healthy  under- 
water life. 

When  an  angler's  had  a good  or  bad 
day,  he's  likely  to  fault  the  weather,  the 
moon,  the  bait,  his  companions  or  him- 
self, and  he  might  be  right.  But  his  fishing 
success  is  also  a function  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  rocks  and  soil  around  the  lake  or 
stream,  whether  they're  supplying  what's 
needed  to  grow  a healthy  food  base  for 
the  gamefish  he’s  after.  In  a way,  the  qual- 
ity of  his  catch  depends  on  the  earth  itself, 
and  it's  got  pretty  big  shoulders  to  take 
the  blame  or  brag. 
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Pennsylvania’s 

Hardwater  Hotspots  by  Chris  Dolnack 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  water- 
ways open  to  ice  fishing, 
which  is  probably  why  ice  fish- 
ing is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
winter  pastimes  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Fish  Commission, 
Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  all 
maintain  impoundments  that 
offer  top-notch  winter  angling. 
Here  is  a rundown  on  this  year’s 
hardwater  hotspots. 

Southeast  Region 

Lake  Ontelaunee  is  a 1 ,083- 
acre  impoundment  near  Leesport 
in  Berks  County.  Lake  Ontelau- 
nee is  the  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  Reading,  so  watercraft 
are  not  permitted  on  the  lake. 
That  leaves  a lot  of  fish  unreach- 
able during  the  warm-weather 

Ice  Fishing 
Publication 

Your  Frosty  Panfish  Bonanza  is 
a 4-page  Fish  Commission  pamph- 
let that  details  how-to  information 
and  where-to-go  specifics  on  ice 
fishing  for  panfish  in  Pennsylvania. 
Special  information  on  perch,  crap- 
pies  and  bluegills  is  included  with 
regional  listings  of  good  places  to 
try  your  luck. 

This  publication  is  available  free 
from:  Publications  Section,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
Please  include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope 
with  requests  for  this  publication. 


Russ  Gettig 
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Good  hardwater  pickerel  action 
can  be  found  principally  in  parts 
of  northeast  Pennsylvania. 


fishing  season.  Feeder  streams  keep  the 
water  temperature  in  the  coves  slightly 
warmer,  bringing  the  fish  into  areas  where 
they  are  more  easily  accessible.  The  tra- 
ditional hotspot  at  Peters  Creek  is  located 
just  off  Route  73. 

Crappies,  bluegills  and  yellow  perch  are 
the  main  attraction  at  Ontelaunee.  Anglers 
also  catch  fat  largemouth  bass  along  with 
an  occasional  musky. 


Lake  Ontelaunee  is  located  north  of 
Reading,  just  west  of  the  intersection  of 
routes  222  and  73.  Live  bait  is  available 
at  Rick’s  Bait  & Tackle  at  the  intersection 
of  routes  222  and  73,  Blue  Marsh  Trading 
Post  on  Route  183,  Zimmy’s  on  Route 
183,  Fishing  Poles  on  Route  222  or  R&R 
Bait  & Tackle  in  the  city. 

Struble  Lake  is  a 146-acre  Fish  Com- 
mission lake  located  between  Morgan- 
town and  Honeybrook  in  Chester  County. 
Black  crappies,  yellow  perch  and  hand- 
sized bluegills  draw  anglers  from  as 
far  away  as  Philadelphia.  An  abundant 
walleye  population  is  also  present  in 
Struble  Lake. 


Panfishermen  concentrate  their  efforts 
in  the  center  of  the  lake.  Walleye  anglers 
gravitate  toward  the  south  shoreline  and 
the  dam  breast  area.  Muskellunge  and 
largemouth  bass  hold  around  the  edges  of 
Struble’s  numerous  weedbeds. 

To  reach  Struble  Lake,  follow  the  Fish 
Commission  signs  off  Route  322  in  Honey 
Brook.  Bait,  tackle  and  current  angling 
information  is  available  from  Gordon’s 
Country  Store  on  Route  282  in  Lyndell, 
Tony  Cazille’s  Tackle  Shop  on  Route 
30  in  Coatesville,  Dick’s  Sport  Center 
on  routes  322  and  897  in  East  Earl  or 
Cazille’s  Tackle  on  Route  10  south  of 
Honey  Brook. 
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Ice  fishing  hotspots  can  be  found 
in  all  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bait  and  tackle  stores  are  one 
good  source  for  getting  informa- 
tion on  fishing  action  and  ice 
thickness. 


Southcentral  Region 

Canoe  lake  is  a 155-acre  pool  found 
east  of  Altoona  in  Blair  County’s  Canoe 
Creek  State  Park.  Commission  Area  Fish- 
eries Manager  Larry  Jackson  says  that 
Canoe  Lake  is  a healthy  fishery  comprised 
of  largemouth  bass,  muskellunge,  pick- 
erel, trout,  walleye  and  bluegills.  Canoe 
Lake  is  usually  covered  with  safe  ice  long 
before  the  coves  of  nearby  Raystown  Lake 
are  safe. 

To  find  Canoe  Lake,  take  Route  22  east 
from  Hollidaysburg  to  the  town  of  Canoe 
Creek.  State  park  signs  mark  the  entrance. 
Live  bait  and  updated  angling  information 
are  available  at  Ceglar’s  in  Altoona, 
Neely’s  Tackle  on  Frankstown  Road  or 
Gerlane’s  on  Route  36  in  Roaring  Spring. 

Southwest  Region 

The  Fish  Commission-owned  Hereford 
Manor  Lakes,  west  of  Zelienople  in  Bea- 
ver County,  must  really  be  something  spe- 


cial. On  Super  Sunday  some  years  ago 
there  were  40-50  anglers  on  the  47-acre 
lower  pool  while  Terry  Bradshaw  and  his 
teammates  played  in  the  Super  Bowl. 
Hereford  Manor  holds  walleye,  bass  and 
perch  and  receives  both  fall  and  winter 
allocations  of  trout. 

The  lower  lake  attracts  the  most  atten- 
tion, mainly  because  the  parking  area  on 
the  upper  lake  is  closed  due  to  poor  winter 
road  conditions.  Anglers  energetic  enough 
to  hike  to  the  28-acre  upper  lake  are  re- 
warded with  more  operating  space  and  ea- 
ger fish.  Micro-jigs  tipped  with  meal- 
worms or  maggots  account  for  many  of 
the  trout  taken. 

To  reach  Hereford  Manor  Lakes,  take 
Route  288  out  of  Zelienople.  Live  bait  and 
current  fishing  reports  are  available  at 
O’Donnell’s  Sporting  Goods  in  Porters- 
ville.  Plaza  Home  & Auto  in  Ell  wood  City, 
Moraine  Fishing  & Camping  Center  in 
Prospect  and  Galida’s  Sporting  Goods  on 
Route  422  in  Prospect. 

Although  remote,  350-acre  High  Point 
Lake  in  southern  Somerset  County  is  worth 
the  trip.  According  to  Commission  Area 
Fisheries  Manager  Blake  Weirich,  High 
Point  has  nice  walleye  and  big  northern 
pike  along  with  an  abundance  of  crappies, 
bluegills  and  jumbo  yellow  perch.  Anglers 


by  Region 


Southeast  Region 

Lake  Ontelaunee,  1,083  acres, 
north  of  Reading,  Berks  County; 
Struble  Lake,  146  acres,  near  Ho- 
neybrook,  Chester  County. 
Southcentral  Region 
Canoe  Lake,  155  acres,  near  Al- 
toona, Blair  County. 

Southwest  Region 

Hereford  Manor  Lakes,  47  and  28 
acres,  near  Zelienople,  Beaver 
County;  High  Point  Lake,  350  acres, 
near  Listonburg,  Somerset  County. 
Northwest  Region 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  3,840  acres,  at 
Erie,  Erie  County;  Allegheny  Res- 
ervoir, 12,000  acres,  between  Brad- 
ford and  Warren  counties. 
Northcentral  Region 

Hammond  Reservoir,  680  acres, 
near  town  of  Tioga,  Tioga  County; 
Middle  Creek  Lake,  100  acres,  near 
Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County. 
Northeast  Region 

Harveys  Lake,  658  acres,  at  town 
of  Harveys  Lake;  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack,  5,670  acres,  between  Wayne 
and  Pike  counties. 
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Is  the  Ice  Safe? 

Even  though  you  may  be  anxious  to  enjoy 

ice  fishing,  beware!  Ice  can  be  dangerous. 

Here  are  some  hints  on  determining  ice 

safety. 

• Lakes  rarely  freeze  uniformly.  Early  and 
late  in  the  season,  ice  that’s  safe  in  the 
morning  may  be  dangerous  by  late 
afternoon. 

• Prolonged  frigid  weather  makes  safe, 
thick  ice.  Use  an  auger  to  test  ice.  Four 
inches  of  clear,  blue  ice  is  probably  safe 
for  lone  anglers  and  small  groups  of  fish- 
ermen. 

• Single,  unbroken  pressure  cracks  in  the 
ice  are  probably  safe  to  cross,  but  stay 
away  from  the  areas  where  cracks  meet 
or  intersect. 

• Be  extra  careful  where  water  levels 
vary — rivers,  streams,  inlets,  outlets, 
coves,  eddies  and  springs.  Moving  water 
erodes  ice  from  beneath,  as  does  wind 
pushing  water  under  ice. 

• Avoid  areas  with  “stick-ups.”  Protrud- 
ing logs,  brush,  plants  and  docks  absorb 
heat  from  the  sun,  thus  weakening  sur- 
rounding ice. 

• Dark  areas  of  ice  may  reveal  places  where 
ice  is  thin.  Avoid  these  spots. 


fishing  tip-ups  for  walleye  are  sometimes 
rewarded  with  a bonus  smallmouth  bass. 

High  Point  Lake  is  reached  by  taking 
Route  219  to  Salisbury  or  US  40  to  Lis- 
tonburg.  Bait  and  tackle  are  available  at 
Casselman  Valley  Sport  Shop  in  Salis- 
bury, the  Live  Bait  Shop  on  Route  669  in 
West  Salisbury,  Shrock’s  Red  & White 
Store  in  Trent  and  Uncle  Sam’s  in  Con- 
fluence. 

Northwest  Region 

Presque  Isle  Bay  offers  3,840  acres  of 
multi-species  angling  for  trout,  salmon, 
muskellunge,  northern  pike,  pickerel, 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  walleye, 
bluegills,  yellow  perch  and  crappies.  The 
bigger  coves,  such  as  Misery  Bay  and 
Marina  Bay,  are  the  most  popular.  Misery 
Bay  averages  10-12  feet  deep  and  is  a 
favorite  with  perch  fishermen. 

Tip-ups  baited  with  big  shiners  take  a 
variety  of  gamefish  from  the  bay.  Many 
anglers  put  out  a couple  of  tip-ups  and  jig 
for  perch  while  waiting.  It  pays  to  take  a 
gaff  along. 
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Presque  Isle  is  reached  via  Route  832, 
also  known  as  Peninsula  Drive.  Live  bait 
is  available  at  BAC  Live  Bait  and  Han- 
son’s Live  Bait,  both  on  Peninsula  Drive, 
The  Compleat  Angler  on  State  Street,  Poor 
Richard’s  on  Lake  Drive  and  Lou  Stef- 
fan’s  on  Presque  Isle. 

The  Allegheny  Reservoir,  situated  be- 
tween Bradford  and  Warren,  is  another 
expansive  body  of  water  that  offers  prime 
ice  fishing.  It’s  12,000  acres  are  home  to 
trout,  walleye,  muskellunge,  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass,  bluegills,  crappies 
and  yellow  perch. 

Tip-ups  are  standard  equipment  here, 
although  jigging  balsa  minnow  imitations 
is  very  productive  for  both  gamefish  and 
panfish.  Lures  with  a perch  finish  move 
well  for  Kinzua  Country  retailers. 

The  Red  Bridge  and  Chappel  Fork  areas 
of  the  Kinzua  Arm  are  easily  accessible 
from  Route  321.  Live  bait  and  fishing  in- 
formation is  available  at  Scandia  Country 
Comers  on  the  west  shore  in  Scandia,  E&M 
Sporting  Goods  and  Kinzua  Field  & Stream 
in  Warren,  Frey’s  Sporting  Goods  in  East 
Smethport,  Allegheny  Sporting  Goods  in 
Kane  and  The  Bait  Box  in  Bradford. 

Northcentral  Region 

Tioga  County’s  Hammond  Reservoir  is 
a U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
control  impoundment  that  maintains  a fairly 
stable  water  level  throughout  the  winter 
months.  Walleye  fishermen  take  enough 
fish  to  keep  them  coming  back  and  the 
lake  is  on  the  winter  trout  stocking  list. 
Commission  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Dave 
Daniels  notes  that  the  680-acre  reservoir 
also  produces  bass  and  nice  panfish  catches. 

Live  bait  and  hotspot  updates  are  avail- 
able at  Bailey’s  Sport-N-Art  on  Route  6 
in  Gaines,  Holiday  Mini  Mall  on  Route 
287  in  Middlebury  Center,  Ansonia  Gulf 
on  Route  6 in  Ansonia  and  Johnson’s  Live 
Bait  on  Route  6. 

Snyder  County’s  100-acre  Middle  Creek 
Lake  should  be  prime  this  winter.  North- 
central  Law  Enforcement  Region  As- 
sistant Supervisor  Bill  Hartle  points  out 
that  this  Fish  Commission  lake  holds  a 
healthy  panfish  population,  largemouth 
bass,  muskellunge  and  northern  pike. 

Local  anglers  use  two  or  three  teardrop 
jigs  rigged  on  dropper  leaders  to  entice  the 
numerous  bluegills.  Shiners  and  jigging 
spoons  work  well  for  the  gamefish  here. 

To  find  Middle  Creek  Lake,  take  Route 
35  south  from  routes  11-15,  just  south  of 
Selinsgrove.  Live  bait  and  current  infor- 
mation are  available  at  Herman’s  All  Sea- 
son Sporting  Goods  in  Middleburg,  Old 


Trail  Tackle  Shop  behind  McDonald’s  in 
Shamokin  Dam,  Mahantango  Trading  Post 
on  Route  104  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills  or 
Cocolamus  Creek  Supply  on  Route  35,  2 
miles  north  of  McAlisterville. 

Northeast  Region 

Harvey’s  Lake  in  northern  Luzerne 
County  is  one  of  the  most  consistent  ice 
fishing  lakes  in  the  state.  Yellow  perch 
and  smelt  headline  at  Harvey’s  Lake,  al- 
though Northeast  Law  Enforcement  Re- 
gion Assistant  Supervisor  Frank  Kann  ob- 
serves that  the  smelt  fishing  has  been  spotty 
in  the  last  couple  of  seasons.  The  deep, 
658-acre  lake  receives  winter  trout  stock- 
ings to  supplement  the  kokanee  salmon 
already  in  the  lake. 

Bait  and  where-to  information  is  avail- 
able at  Wilbur’s  Bait  Shop  on  Route  92 
in  Falls,  Bob’s  Bait  & Tackle  in  Harvey’s 
Lake  Borough  and  Back  Mountain  Sport- 
ing Goods  on  Memorial  Highway. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack  on  the  Wayne-Pike 
County  line  is  both  big  and  productive. 
With  5,670  acres  and  53  miles  of  shore- 
line, there  should  be  little  problem  find- 
ing a spot  to  drill  a hole.  The  numerous 
coves  and  points  are  best  for  panfish  and 
walleye. 

Silver  jigging  spoons  and  shiners  fished 
from  tip-ups  account  for  many  of  the  wall- 
eye and  trout  pulled  from  Wallenpaupack. 
Panfishing  is  good  throughout  most  of  the 
season  and  when  the  perch  turn  on,  the 
action  gets  downright  hot. 

Live  bait  is  available  at  the  Paupack 
Sport  Shop  on  Route  6,  Sportsworld  on 
Route  590  in  Hamlin,  Sportsmen’s  Ren- 
dezvous in  Milford  and  Mary  Anne’s 
Country  Store  on  Route  507  in  Goulds- 
boro. 

Catch  and  release 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years 
about  the  benefits  of  catch-and-release  an- 
gling. Although  most  of  the  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  warm-weather  an- 
glers, ice  fishermen  can  practice  catch- 
and-release  fishing,  too. 

According  to  Dick  Snyder,  chief  of  the 
Commission  Division  of  Fisheries  Man- 
agement, “Catch  and  release  can  be  done 
with  little  harm  to  the  fish.  In  fact,  assum- 
ing that  a fish  is  not  hooked  deeply,  the 
chances  of  survival  are  much  greater  dur- 
ing periods  of  cold  weather  because  the 
environmental  stresses  are  reduced.” 

So  remember — keep  what’s  legal  to  eat, 
and  only  what  you  can  use,  and  throw  the 
rest  back  for  tomorrow.  — , 
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Dramas  in  the  summer  pond.  McDonald,  Joe.  July  15-19. 
SPAWNING 

Walleye  culture  in  Pennsylvania.  Hood,  Shyrl.  Oct.  6-9. 

SPINFISHING 

Spinfishing  for  November  trout.  Murray,  Harry  W.  Nov.  7-9. 
Spinfishing  with  worms  for  spring  trout.  Thompson,  David  R.  May 
20-22. 

SPINNERBAITS 

Success  & springtime  spinnerbaits.  Bleech,  Mike.  June  23-25. 


STATE  PARKS 

Fishing  Pennsylvania’s  “secret”  parks.  Sajna,  Mike.  Dec.  26-28 

STEELHEAD 

Flyrodding  for  salmon  and  steelheads.  Seifried,  Walter  E Oct 
10-12. 

STRIPERS 

Raystown  Lake’s  striper  magic.  Mulhollem,  Jeff.  June  10-13 
STURGEON 

Endangered  sturgeon  in  the  Delaware  River.  Blakinger,  Mary 
Mar.  16-17. 

SUCKERS 

Suckers  are  for  kids,  too.  Thompson,  David  R.  Feb  26-27 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

Bronzeback  battlers  of  the  West  Branch.  Wonderlich,  Dave  July 
21-23. 

Shad  restoration  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  St.  Pierre,  Richard  A 
Apr.  23-25. 

The  North  Branch  Susquehanna,  Berwick  to  Laceyville.  Hepker, 
Steven.  Sept.  20-22. 

There  were  times  I almost  jumped  in.  Michaels,  Art.  Feb.  18-21 

TROUT 

Catching  trout  the  hard  way.  Bleech,  Mike.  Feb.  23-25. 

Coping  with  low-water  trout.  Reynolds,  Joe.  July  24-25. 

Double  trout  challenge.  Nale,  Mark  A.  Apr.  26-28. 

Erie’s  deepwater  trout  and  salmon  seminar.  Black,  Dari  July 
7-11. 

Fishing  stocked  trout  streams  after  they’ve  been  skimmed.  Johnson, 
Fred.  May  26-27. 

Lake  trout  rehabilitation  and  sea  lamprey  control.  Lorantas,  Robert 
M.  May  28-29. 

New  trout  waters:  The  good  news,  then  the  bad.  Harting,  George 
L.  Dec.  15. 

Pennsylvania’s  10  best  trout  flies.  Murray,  Harry  W.  May  7-9. 
Protecting  Pennsylvania’s  native  brook  trout.  Marcinko,  Martin  T. 
Apr.  30-31. 

Queens  of  the  raceway.  Corl,  Ken.  Sept.  7. 

Spinfishing  for  November  trout.  Murray,  Harry  W.  Nov.  7-9. 
Spinfishing  with  worms  for  spring  trout.  Thompson,  David  R.  May 
20-22. 

The  Neshannock — pleasure  stream.  Bukowski,  Thad.  Aug.  4—6. 
Trout  stocking  in  1987.  Apr.  20-21. 

Whistle  Pig  still  going  strong  at  100!  Plowman,  Wendy.  Oct. 
20-21. 

White-weather  trout.  Nale,  Mark  A.  Jan.  30-31. 

Winter:  A time  for  solitude  and  big  trout.  Mulhollem,  Jeff.  Dec. 
4-5. 

VOLUNTEERS 

The  Volunteer  Education/Information  Corps.  Ulsh,  Steve.  Feb. 

4-5. 

WALLEYE 

Early  walleye  action.  Black,  Dari.  Mar.  23-25. 

Erie’s  deepwater  walleye.  Black,  Dari.  May  15-17. 

Pennsylvania’s  biggest  walleye:  When,  where,  and  how  anglers 
catch  them.  Everett,  Sam.  Aug.  26. 

The  walleye  man.  Bleech,  Mike.  Nov.  24-27. 

The  walleye — fish  of  many  names.  Ulsh,  Steve.  July  32. 

Walleye  culture  in  Pennsylvania.  Hood,  Shyrl.  Oct.  6-9. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Acid  precipitation  update.  Johnson,  Fred.  Mar.  10-11. 
WATERWAYS  CONSERVATION  OFFICERS 
WCOs  and  protecting  water  quality.  Swanson,  Paul.  Oct.  4—5. 

WEIGHT 

Weight:  Length  estimator  (chart).  June  32. 

WHISTLE  PIG  FISHING  CLUB 
Whistle  Pig  still  going  strong  at  100!  Plowman,  Wendy.  Oct. 
20-21. 

WORM  FISHING 

Spinfishing  with  worms  for  spring  trout.  Thompson,  David  R.  May 
20-22. 
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My  introduction  to  the  stream  occurred 
in  the  mid- 1940s.  The  acme  of  enjoyment 
occurred  when  a local  property  owner  al- 
lowed me  to  push  my  small  camp  trailer 
into  his  hay  field.  It  was  there  for  the 
season  and  became  the  base  for  many  en- 
joyable excursions.  My  strategy  was  to 
take  a meadow  trail  leading  a half-mile 
upstream,  then  wade  downward  as  I fished 
its  deep  holes,  undercut  banks  and  current 
eddies.  It  was  trout  fishing  at  its  best. 

All  this  is  now  history.  Today,  “No 
Trespassing"  signs  mark  the  entire  course 
of  this  waterway.  Here  and  there  small 
open  sections  remain,  but  not  in  sufficient 
length  to  make  an  excursion  back  to  the 
stream  worthwhile. 

Time  and  again  I question  of  what  fish- 
ermen are  capable  to  prompt  owners  to 
become  defensive.  Perhaps  the  incident  of 
the  fish  heads  and  entrails  on  the  swing 
board  along  the  new  trout  stream  waters 
will  help  me  understand.  | — . 


the  good  news,  then  the  bad 


by  George  L.  Harting 

Water  quality  had  improved. 

Farming  practices  curbing  ero- 
sion and  silting  allowed  the 
popular  stream  to  be  put  back  on  the  ap- 
proved list  for  trout  stocking.  Fishermen 
were  delighted.  The  stream  headwaters 
originate  in  meadows  where  landowners 
allow  public  access.  The  waterway  con- 
tinues through  state  gamelands  and  then 
meanders  through  farms  where  operators 
are  cooperative.  Ultimately,  the  stream 
touches  base  with  the  yards  of  rural  home- 
owners.  It  continues  through  the  parks  of 
a major  Pennsylvania  city,  and  after  a course 
of  10  miles,  pours  into  one  of  our  Com- 
monwealth’s rivers.  What  a bonanza  for 
fishermen  who  each  year  find  more  human 
congestion  in  their  favorite  streams! 

The  good  news  is  that  the  stream  offers 
something  for  every  disposition.  Fisher- 
men with  a yen  for  adventure  seek  out  its 
headwaters  for  a bit  of  relief  from  opening 
day  crowding.  City  kids  lacking  transpor- 
tation walk  to  the  park;  they  arrive  early 
on  the  trout  opener,  hoping  to  lay  claim 
to  a water  hole  where  fish  have  schooled, 
and  in  between  one  can  mark  the  favorite 
fishing  spots  by  counting  cars  parked  in 
the  area.  Anglers  catch  a mixed  creel  of 
smallmouths,  catfish,  a full  variety  of  pan- 
fish, and  of  course,  trout,  including  some 
individuals  of  trophy  size.  There  are  no 
dull  moments  along  the  stream’s  course 
from  the  trout  opener  through  late  fall. 

The  bad  news  reached  me,  however, 
while  craftsmen  were  installing  special- 
ized equipment  in  my  rancher. 

“We  put  up  a swing  for  my  daughter.” 
Then  he  continued,  “Would  you  believe 
it — someone  not  only  cleaned  his  fish  on 
the  board  of  the  swing,  but  also  left  the 
heads  and  entrails  for  me  to  discard!” 
The  area  involved  is  one  of  those  pleas- 
ant places  where  yards  extend  to  the 
stream’s  edge.  It  represents  a small  private 
park  where  large  trees  furnish  shade  for 
the  picnic  table  and  a barbecue. 

But  there  was  more:  The  complaintant 
informed  me  that  on  the  same  day  the 
swing-board  fiasco  occurred,  his  fireplace 
grill  was  missing.  Before  the  subject  turned 
to  more  pleasant  conversation,  I was  re- 


minded that  owners  who  allow  public  ac- 
cess get  tired  of  collecting  discarded  worm 
containers.  I know  the  area  well;  it  in- 
cludes some  choice  fishing  spots  where 
even  in  midsummer  the  cautious  observer 
can  be  entertained  by  the  antics  of  school- 
ing trout.  There  is  little  wonder  that  today 
the  tree  supporting  the  child’s  swing  also 
wears  a sign  indicating  that  the  area  is  “off 
limits”  to  fishermen. 

My  favorite  trout  stream  has  its  origin 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachians. 
Mountain  springs  form  its  source  as  it 
courses  through  a blend  of  wooded  and 
swampy  meadows.  On  its  way  it  touches 
base  with  hunting  camp  properties,  small 
farms,  and  yards  where  adventurous  fam- 
ilies cleared  woodlots  and  established  per- 
manent, secluded  homesites.  A trailer  court 
is  a recent  addition  along  its  path.  Ulti- 
mately, after  forging  its  way  for  15  miles, 
the  popular  trout  stream  bearing  an  Indian 
name  empties  into  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s rivers. 
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I Take  a Dive  for  Better  Fishing 


by  Ken  Hunter 

My  eyes  bulged  and  my  heartbeat  accel- 
erated as  1 peered  through  the  eerie  green 
water  at  what  looked  like  the  rib  cage  of 
some  huge  prehistoric  creature  whose  final 
resting  place  was  now  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  wooden  rib  cage 


of  a cargo  ship  that  apparently  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  rage  of  a Great  Lakes  storm 
in  the  early  1900s.  This  spot  would  pro- 
vide a good  vantage  point  from  which  to 
observe  a number  of  smallmouth  bass  and 
their  reaction  to  a black  twister  tail  sus- 
pended two  feet  off  the  bottom  and  only 
20  feet  from  the  ship’s  wreckage. 


than  a few  feet  from  the  shelter  of  the 
wreckage,  in  spite  of  the  lure’s  enticing 
wriggles.  As  I watched,  my  thoughts  pen- 
etrated the  void  to  the  unsuspecting  fish- 
erman 35  feet  above  me.  I wondered  what 
he  was  thinking  when  after  nearly  10  min- 
utes he  had  no  strikes.  Like  so  many  of 
us,  he  probably  thought  a change  of  color 
might  induce  a strike,  or  maybe  if  he  im- 
parted a different  action  to  the  lure  or  pos- 
sibly worked  it  at  a different  depth  he  could 
produce  some  action.  I knew  it  wouldn’t 
be  long  until  the  jig  began  its  long  climb 


to  the  surface  and  the  whine  of  the  motor 
would  take  the  fisherman  to  a favorite 
dropoff  or  point  where  he  would  surely 
get  some  action. 

If  only  he  could  see  what  I could  see. 

I wanted  so  badly  to  scrawl  a note  on  my 
special  underwater  papier  and  clipboard  and 
attach  it  to  the  jig  with  a hard  jerk.  The 
only  thing  stopping  me  was  that  1 couldn’t 
make  it  to  the  surface  in  time  to  see  the 
look  on  his  face  when  he  finally  retrieved 
his  lure  with  my  note,  “Move  about  20 
feet  to  the  right  and  try  again.” 

Research  tools 

My  purpose  in  being  a part  of  this  scene 
was  actually  twofold.  As  a wildlife  artist 
1 was  researching  material  for  several 
paintings  of  fish.  This  research  involves 
the  on-location  mixing  and  matching  of 
oil  colors  to  be  applied  in  the  studio  later. 
Special  underwater  paper  and  an  ordinary 
#2  school  pencil  make  sketching  and  note- 
taking an  easy  task.  A 35mm  Nikonos  and 
an  8mm  Fujica  Marine  8 movie  camera 
round  out  my  underwater  research  tools. 

While  doing  my  painting  research,  I am 
also  making  new  discoveries  that  I hope 
will  make  me  a better  fisherman.  My  trips 
to  the  weightless  world  have  hardly  de- 
veloped into  a new  science  for  catching 
fish.  But  they  have  certainly  resulted  in 
some  very  interesting  and  even  mind- 
changing observations,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  what’s  happening  under- 
neath isn’t  always  what  it  seems  topside. 

I recall  another  situation  where  I had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  firsthand  how 
fish  reacted  to  an  angler’s  offering.  I needed 
some  good  underwater  shots  of  trout  against 
a rock  ledge,  and  I concluded  that  a large, 
deep  hole  in  the  sparkling  clear  waters  of 
Loyalsock  Creek  would  do  nicely.  My 
friend  Jim  decided  to  join  me  and  do  some 
fishing  while  I “worked”  the  water  from 
beneath. 

Jim,  a relative  newcomer  to  fishing,  fig- 
ured that  with  me  down  under  directing 
traffic,  he  was  sure  to  hang  onto  a few 
nice  ones.  We  decided  it  was  best  to  let 
Jim  fish  up  through  the  big  hole  ahead  of 
me,  and  1 would  tag  along  far  enough 
behind  so  that  I would  not  spook  the  fish 

The  author  (left)  photographs  trout 
in  a cold,  clear  spot  in  a stream  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


before  Jim  had  a chance  to  offer  them  a 
juicy  worm. 

Over  the  next  hour,  Jim  fished  the  entire 
length  of  the  hole,  presenting  the  worm 
along  rock  ledges  and  rolling  the  bait  nat- 
urally along  the  bottom.  Only  one  small 
rock  bass  fell  victim  to  the  worm. 

When  I talked  with  Jim  later,  he  related 
to  me  that  there  were  probably  few,  if  any, 
fish  to  be  caught;  and  that  was  no  doubt 
the  reason  for  his  poor  success.  In  spite 
of  being  able  to  see  12  feet  to  the  bottom, 
Jim  had  not  seen  a single  fish  other  than 
the  one  he  caught. 

Underwater  view 

My  observations  from  the  fishes’  per- 
spective, however,  were  quite  different.  I 
think  my  friend  had  trouble  believing  me 
when  I told  him  that  he  had  fished  over 
no  less  than  a half-dozen  legal  small- 
mouths,  three  trout  (one  brown  went  a full 
18  inches  or  more),  about  a half-dozen 
walleye,  a number  of  suckers  and  even  a 
few  carp. 

My  most  astonishing  observation, 
though,  was  a large  school  of  rock  bass 
that  collected  under  a 6-foot  to  8-foot  ov- 
erhang, creating  a shallow  cave.  Although 
I had  fished  this  spot  on  many  occasions, 
I had  no  idea  that  such  a structure  existed 
actually  under  my  feet.  A conservative 
estimate  would  have  placed  the  school  at 
between  50  and  100  rock  bass  with  a few 
smallmouth  bass  mixed  in. 

The  overhang  provided  an  excellent 
daytime  shelter.  The  fish  were  protected 
from  the  bright  sun  penetrating  the  clear 
water  and  the  ledge  lay  just  to  the  deep 
side  of  a gentle  riffle,  creating  a natural 
collecting  area  for  baitfish  and  other  food 
morsels. 

Although  Jim’s  presentation  was  ade- 
quate, the  fish  for  whatever  reason  refused 
to  budge  even  a few  feet  to  inhale  the 
worm.  Of  course.  I’m  not  suggesting  that 
every  time  we  don’t  catch  fish  or  see  fish 
in  clear  water  that  they  are  simply  hiding 
under  ledges.  It  does  appear,  though,  that 
fish  in  clear  streams  and  rivers  tend  to  hold 
very  tightly  to  all  kinds  of  structure,  mak- 
ing detection  very  difficult  and  catching 
them  next  to  impossible. 

Just  how  tightly  fish  relate  to  structure 
has  become  increasingly  obvious  to  me  as 
I have  photographed  and  studied  a number 
of  large  browns.  One  brown  in  particular 
stands  out.  He  had  positioned  himself  un- 
derneath a log  with  another  larger  log  lying 
only  a few  inches  in  front  of  him.  The 
trout  was  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  hole. 
As  I surveyed  the  situation,  I tried  to  think 
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of  ways  that  a lure  or  bait  could  be  effec- 
tively presented.  I soon  concluded  that  the 
reason  he  was  such  a large  brown  was  that 
no  one  else  had  been  able  to  think  of  an 
effective  way  to  reach  him,  either. 

A look  at  trout 

It  seems  that  the  larger  the  trout,  the 
more  they  hug  the  bottom,  and  the  less 
they  move.  All  the  large  browns  1 have 
observed  underwater  have  actually  re- 
mained in  the  deepest  part  of  the  hole 
underneath  or  up  against  something  with 
their  bellies  resting  right  on  the  bottom. 
Smaller  trout  in  the  same  hole  were  much 
more  active  and  positioned  themselves 
ahead  of  the  larger  browns,  giving  them 
first  shot  at  any  food  drifting  into  the  hole. 
This  reason  is  no  doubt  why  we  catch  the 
smaller  fish  even  when  we  know  there  are 
bigger  fish  present. 

Recently  while  photographing  some  tires 
and  weed  beds  in  a local  lake,  I came 
across  some  other  surprising  observations. 
I had  imbedded  myself  several  feet  down 
into  a weed  bed  and  within  minutes  1 had 
plenty  of  willing  subjects  gazing  at  me 
from  all  directions.  Four  or  five  bass  seemed 
to  materialize  out  of  the  weeds  along  with 
plenty  of  panfish,  including  bluegills, 
pumpkinseeds,  perch  and  even  crappies. 
I was  in  about  12  feet  of  water.  The  fish 
were  milling  about  seemingly  totally 
unafraid  of  the  strange,  new  intruder  in 
their  midst. 

My  wife,  Sheila,  was  fishing  nearby  in 
a small  boat  equipped  with  an  electric  mo- 
tor. I had  previously  asked  her  to  troll  by 
my  location  several  times  so  that  I could 


The  author,  a wildlife  artist,  mixes 
paint  at  the  bottom  of  a lake. 


watch  how  the  fish  reacted  to  the  boat 
overhead  and  to  the  trolling  motor.  The 
visibility  was  only  fair — you  could  barely 
see  the  bottom  in  eight  feet  of  water. 

Suddenly  the  relaxed  mood  of  the  fish 
seemed  to  change;  they  appeared  nervous. 
I looked  up  over  my  right  shoulder  in  time 
to  see  Sheila  coming  into  view,  but  I could 
hear  absolutely  nothing.  The  boat  was  still 
20  yards  away  when  I looked  out  over 
the  weeds  only  to  find  that  my  finned 
friends  had  all  been  absorbed  into  their 
surroundings. 

Several  more  times  that  day  1 watched 
fish  bury  themselves  in  the  weeds  or  sim- 
ply fade  into  the  distance  as  the  boat  moved 
in  overhead.  Sheila’s  casts  were  falling 
into  empty  water  where  just  seconds  be- 
fore a good  number  of  catchable  fish  swam. 

Up  until  now  I had  always  believed  that 
a trolling  motor  would  put  me  over  fish 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  to  the  fish, 
although  I can't  be  sure  whether  the  fish 
were  fleeing  the  sight  of  the  boat  or  the 
sound  or  vibrations  coming  from  the  troll- 
ing motor.  Since  I have  noted  this  behav- 
ior, 1 have  read  other  reports  of  divers  who 
have  seen  fish  flee  approaching  boats  with 
electric  trolling  motors.  Apparently  this 
behavior  takes  place  in  relatively  shallow 
water,  probably  less  than  15  feet;  and 
my  own  experiences  confirm  the  obser- 
vations. 


Some  studies  have  even  suggested  that 
bass  may  relate  trolling  motors  to  danger 
and  will,  at  least  temporarily,  flee  the  area. 
This  idea  would  be  especially  true  of  heav- 
ily fished  lakes. 

I haven’t  packed  my  trolling  motor  in 
moth  balls,  but  I have  seriously  considered 
how  I approach  an  area  and  fish  it.  I make 
longer  casts  in  an  attempt  to  reach  fish 
before  I come  into  their  sight  and  sound 
range.  I also  shut  off  the  trolling  motor 
and  quietly  sit  in  the  area  for  a brief  period, 
allowing  nervous  fish  to  return. 

Who  sees  who  first 

I might  add  that  fish  have  a big  advan- 
tage over  the  angler  when  it  comes  to  who 
can  see  who  first.  When  peering  down  into 
even  relatively  clear  water,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  spot  fish  near  the  bottom  in 
a depth  of  only  eight  feet.  The  dark  back 
of  the  fish  blends  perfectly  with  its  envi- 
ronment. When  laying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  looking  up  in  relatively  clear  water, 
however,  the  reverse  is  true;  the  boat  and 
angler  stand  out  sharply  because  they  are 
silhouetted  against  the  light  sky.  I once 
had  two  fishing  friends  stand  on  the  edge 
of  a deep  pool  while  I laid  15  feet  down 
on  the  bottom.  When  I look  up  at  them, 

1 could  clearly  tell  which  one  was  which 
by  the  color  and  pattern  on  their  shirts. 
Even  some  facial  details  were  evident. 

Anglers  are  great  theorists.  For  years 
now  we  have  been  offering  reasons  for 
success  or  the  lack  of  it.  When  fish  aren’t 
hitting,  anglers,  me  included,  are  quick  to 
articulate  some  pat  explanation  with  all  the 
confidence  in  the  world  that  our  reasoning 
is  backed  with  solid  scientific  research  and 
observation.  The  truth  is  that  our  reason- 
ing is  often  based  on  erroneous  informa- 
tion often  reinforced  by  someone  who 
echoes  these  misconceptions  in  print. 

My  frequent  underwater  journeys  may 
be  opening  my  eyes  to  some  new,  more 
reliable  theories  of  fish  behavior.  Eve  con- 
cluded that  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  may  be  only  inches  or  a mere 
few  feet.  Eve  also  concluded  that  fish, 
bass  in  particular,  do  not  migrate  to  deep 
water  each  day  to  seek  lower  light  and 
temperature  conditions,  and  that’s  the  rea- 
son we  aren’t  catching  any  fish  in  10  feet 
of  water  at  midday.  The  real  reason  there 
are  no  fish  below  our  boat  may  be  that 
they  saw  us  coming  or  heard  our  trolling 
motor  and  vacated  the  area. 

1 don’t  believe  that  Em  alone  in  my 
thinking;  new  studies  are  showing  that  what 
we  previously  thought  was  happening  be- 
neath us  may  not  be  the  case  at  all.  | p*j 
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Getting  Ready  for  Ice  Fishing  J 


Most  ice  anglers  use  either  live  minnows,  lures  or 
small  insect  baits  when  they  try  to  catch  fish  from 
Pennsylvania  lakes  in  winter.  Live  minnows  and 
lures  usually  work  well  for  larger  gamefish,  but  if  you 
are  trying  to  catch  panfish,  insect  baits  are  probably 
the  best. 

Many  bait  and  tackle  stores  sell  a variety  of  insect 
baits,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  getting  and  storing 
your  own,  we’ve  listed  a few  for  you. 


Waterworms 


These  “worms”  or  larvae  are  sometimes  hard  to 
find.  The  reason  is  they  are  the  result  of  a moth  lay- 
ing eggs  in  old  bee  combs.  If  you  find  an  old  bee 
comb,  keep  it  warm  for  several  weeks.  If  there  are 
any  eggs  in  the  comb,  they  should  change  into  lar- 
vae or  waxworms. 


These  “worms”  are  probably  the  most  commonly 
sold  in  fishing  baits  or  tackle  stores.  Just  like  water- 
worms  they  are  the  larvae  of  the  mealworm  beetle. 
They  can  be  gathered  naturally  by  looking  under 
sacks  of  moist  grain  in  barns,  chicken  houses,  feed 
stores  and  granaries. 


Cornborer  larvae 

A cornfield  can  be  a good  winter  bait  gathering 
place.  The  dried  stalks  of  some  plants  contain  these 
pale  white  worms.  Split  a corn  stalk  open  and  look 
for  them.  If  you  find  one  there  are  usually  others. 


In  northeastern  Pennsylvania  waterworms  are  a 
popular  ice  fishing  bait.  These  “worms”  are  the  lar- 
val stage  of  long-legged  crane  flies.  Many  people 
mistakenly  believe  that  the  flies  are  giant  mosqui- 
toes. These  brownish-colored  worms  live  in  decay- 
ing plants  of  stagnant  (standing)  water.  If  you  can 
find  a spot  where  rotting  leaves  cover  the  bottom, 
remove  the  leaves  with  a rake  and  pick  the  water- 
worms  out.  Store  them  in  a jar  of  water  with  some  of 
the  same  leaves  until  you  are  ready  to  use  them. 


Maggots 

Maggots 

Maggots  are  actually  the  larvae  of  flies  that  hatch 
from  eggs  laid  in  a wide  variety  of  places.  Some  can 
be  found  in  stagnant  water;  others  in  chunks  of  de- 
caying meat.  The  easiest  maggot  to  find  is  on  the 
stem  of  the  goldenrod  inside  a large  ball  or  gall. 
These  are  usually  called  goldenrod  grubs,  but  they 


You  can  usually  find  these  larvae  or  one  of  these 
beetles  in  the  rotting  wood  of  a decaying  tree  stump. 
They  are  usually  right  under  the  bark  in  spring.  In 
summer  and  winter  they  move  deeper  into  the 
wood.  Store  the  grubs  in  a container  of  rotting  wood 
until  you  are  ready  to  use  them. 
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Notes  from 
the  Streams 


Benefiel,  Noll  Rescue  Four 

DWCOs  Jesse  R.  Benefiel,  Jr.,  and 
Timothy  A.  Noll  were  on  routine  boat 
patrol  Sunday,  July  26,  1987,  and  made 
two  separate  rescues,  likely  saving  the  lives 
of  four  persons. 

At  approximately  10  a. m.  the  officers 
observed  at  a distance  what  appeared  to 
be  a bather  in  the  middle  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  adjacent  to  “Lock  2”  near 
Long  Level.  Closer  inspection  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  swimmer  was  in  dis- 
tress. As  their  boat  neared  the  subject,  she 
was  reportedly  “on  her  way  down."  The 
officers  think  that  the  boat’s  engine  noise 
stimulated  the  subject  into  a last  effort  to 
stay  afloat. 

The  female  subject  was  secured  into  the 
patrol  boat.  She  was  noticeably  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and/or  drugs. 

Immediately  requesting  medical  assis- 
tance by  radio,  the  officers  traveled  to  shore 
while  attempting  to  maintain  the  subject’s 
consciousness  and  learn  what  substances 
may  have  been  ingested.  On  reaching  shore 
where  an  ambulance  was  waiting,  the  sub- 
ject became  unconscious  and  was  hur- 
riedly treated  and  transported  to  a local 
hospital  by  medical  personnel. 

Hasty  investigation  revealed  that  the 
subject  attempted  suicide  by  ingesting  six 
tablets  along  with  approximately  eight 
ounces  of  liquor.  She  had  reportedly  left 
shore  for  her  “last  swim”  at  0745  hours, 
and  her  life  was  undoubtedly  saved  by  two 
alert  deputy  officers. 

During  mid-afternoon  on  the  same  day, 
the  hot,  hazy  weather  gave  way  to  swiftly 
approaching  storm  clouds  from  the  north. 
Still  on  routine  boat  patrol,  DWCOs 
Benefiel  and  Noll  docked  their  craft  to 
avoid  the  imminent  bad  weather.  The  storm 
arrived  fast  with  downbursts,  lightning, 
rain  and  large  hail.  Seasoned  boaters  ques- 
tioned later  estimated  that  wave  heights 
were  5-10  feet. 

Rather  than  remaining  in  deep  water 
and  riding  out  the  storm,  countless  boaters 
rushed  their  crafts  toward  shore  and  docks 
where  waves  were  more  destructive.  At 
the  height  of  the  storm,  an  incoming 
boater  advised  the  officers  that  he  ob- 
served a capsized  sailboat  with  several 
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subjects  in  the  water  drifting  helplessly. 

Without  delay  DWCOs  Benefiel  and 
Noll  put  out  in  search  without  assistance 
and  located  the  victims,  who  fortunately 
donned  type  II  PFDs.  They  secured  them 
into  the  patrol  boat  with  substantial  dif- 
ficulty, and  navigated  to  safety.  No  inju- 
ries were  sustained  by  either  victims  or 
officers,  and  the  18-foot  sailboat  was  re- 
covered by  others  after  the  storm’s  pass- 
ing.— Brian  Burger , WCO,  southern  York 
County 

Kudos 

While  patrolling  Pinchot  Park’s  camp- 
ing area  shoreline  the  evening  of  last  July 
3 with  Officer  Dave  Keller,  we  observed 
a rubber  raft  on  the  lake  that  appeared  to 
have  no  lifesaving  devices  on  board  for 
its  two  occupants.  On  closer  inspection 
our  suspicions  were  confirmed.  When  we 
summoned  that  vessel  to  shore  to  site  its 
operator  for  the  violation,  another  boat  came 
by  with  several  occupants  on  board  with- 
out PFDs.  That  boat  was  called  to  shore 
and  subsequently  cited  accordingly. 

All  the  while  dealing  with  the  two  in- 
cidents, I had  the  feeling  I was  being 
watched  closely  and  listened  to.  The 
camping  area  was  full  and  our  presence 
on  entering  the  area  obviously  had  at- 
tracted much  attention.  However,  I was 
intent  on  what  I was  doing  so  I never 
turned  around  to  see  if  such  were  the  case. 

When  I completed  the  tasks  at  hand,  I 
turned  to  ascend  the  high  rock  bank,  and 
sure  enough  there  was  a man  standing  above 
me.  I hesitated,  assuming  he  was  going 
to  inquire  about  what  1 had  been  doing  or 
ask  for  other  information.  Before  I could 
even  greet  him,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
there  as  long  as  I had.  He  said  he  wanted 
first  to  compliment  me  for  my  profession- 
alism in  handling  the  two  situations.  Sec- 
ond, he  said  that  as  a father  of  several 
children  who  enjoyed  boating,  he  appre- 
ciated knowing  that  we  were  on  the  job 
at  that  time  of  day  away  from  our  families 
(while  “normal”  people  were  with  their 
families  for  the  holiday)  ensuring  that  their 
holiday  outdoor  experience  was,  indeed, 
a safe  one. 

Not  usually  receiving  unsolicited  com- 
pliments for  doing  the  job,  I was  speech- 
less for  a few  seconds  until  I could  at  least 
mutter  a “thank  you.”  Officer  Keller  and 
I later  agreed  that  the  kudos  made  our  late- 
day  holiday  patrol  away  from  our  families 
well  worth  our  efforts. — George  Geisler, 
DWCO,  northern  York  County,  Adams 
County 


Winged  poachers 

While  on  preseason  trout  patrol  on  Con- 
owingo  Creek,  one  of  the  landowners 
flagged  me  down.  The  owner  told  me  that 
a poacher  had  taken  some  trout  out  of  the 
stream  on  Saturday  and  that  he  was  back 
with  a partner  doing  it  right  now.  The 
owner  and  I went  behind  his  house  to  see 
if  I could  catch  them.  I saw  one  of  them 
make  two  attempts  at  catching  a trout,  but 
I didn’t  see  his  partner.  After  a few  min- 
utes I spotted  his  partner,  and  she  made 
two  attempts  at  catching  trout.  They  were 
attempting  to  catch  the  trout  in  a wide- 
open  meadow,  so  I knew  it  would  be 
hard  to  sneak  up  on  them  and  catch  them 
in  the  act.  As  I was  planning  on  how  to 
sneak  up  on  them  to  take  pictures  as  evi- 
dence, the  pair  stopped  what  they  were 
doing  and  perched  in  a tree.  As  I came 
around  the  building  they  must  have  spot- 
ted me  and  flew  away.  The  two  trout 
poachers  were  a pair  of  ospreys  that  I last 
saw  flying  upstream  to  look  for  more  trout. 
I could  not  see  a fishing  license  on  either 
one  of  them.  Some  days  you  catch  a poacher 
and  other  days  you  don’t. — James  E. 
Wagner,  WCO,  southern  Lancaster  County 

10,000  carp 

Some  time  ago  I had  a conversation 
with  Mr.  Rich  Miller  from  Topton,  PA, 
who  was  bow  fishing  for  carp  at  Ontelau- 
nee  Reservoir  in  Berks  County.  He  had 
been  pursuing  carp  with  a bow  for  30  years 
and  was  trying  extra  hard  that  particular 
day.  He  needed  only  one  more  carp  to 
reach  a grand  total  of  1 0,000  over  that  30- 
year  span! — Fred  Mussel,  WCO,  Lehigh 
County 

Encounters  of  the  WCO  kind 

When  I transferred  to  this  county  I 
thought  it  would  be  “out  of  this  world.” 
Now  I’m  convinced.  I recently  settled  a 
case  with  a person  from  Venus,  wrote  a 
letter  to  a person  from  Mars,  and  then 
ended  up  driving  through  Sunville.  I'm 
surprised  I didn’t  get  a call  from  someone 
down  in  Moon  Township. — Robert  Lynn 
Steiner,  WCO,  Venango  County 

Rambo  in  York  County 

While  patrolling  the  Conewago  Creek 
recently  at  the  area  in  Y ork  County  known 
as  Detter's  Mill  with  Officer  Dave  Keller, 
we  observed  an  individual  in  the  middle 
of  the  creek  on  a small  brush-covered  is- 
land with  a rifle  and  a compound  bow.  He 
was  wearing  a head  band  and  camo  fa- 
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tigues.  We  moved  in  closer,  thinking  he 
was  perhaps  attempting  to  take  fish  or  frogs 
with  the  gun  he  was  holding.  After  mov- 
ing to  several  vantage  points  ultimately 
ending  up  on  the  south  shore  of  the  creek, 
we  found  ourselves  standing  on  the  path 
where  this  individual  would  later  come  up 
to  the  top  of  the  bank  with  a companion 
who  we  did  not  immediately  notice. 

As  both  individuals  proceeded  up  the 
path  toward  us,  we  noticed  that  the  second 
person  was  also  clad  in  similar  garb  with 
a knapsack  on  his  back,  an  apparent  .45 
pistol  on  one  side  and  a large  survival 
knife  on  his  other  side.  We  could  see  the 
first  person  also  had  a samurai  sword  slung 
over  one  shoulder  and  a survival  knife  on 
his  waist  belt. 

For  some  reason  they  turned  to  go  away 
from  us  even  though  we  were  sure  they 
had  not  seen  us.  To  inquire  what  they  were 
doing,  we  stepped  out  of  the  brush  and 
summoned  them.  Thinking  they  would 
possibly  attempt  to  avoid  us  by  crossing 
the  creek,  we  were  surprised  that  they  re- 
sponded to  our  call. 

As  it  turned  out,  both  people  were  15- 
year-old  boys  (but  big  ones)  who  lived 
nearby  and  were  simply  “on  maneuvers." 
The  guns  were  pellet  guns.  We  told  them 
we  thought  they  were  Rambo  and  com- 
pany. They  seemed  flattered  as  they  stuck 
out  their  chests  and  stood  tall  with  shoul- 
ders back.  Officer  Keller  and  I had  a good 
laugh  after  we  left  their  company  and  have 
had  a few  more  laughs  since  then — to  think 
for  a moment  that  we  could  have  been 
part  of  First  Blood,  Part  III. — George 
Geisler , DWCO,  northern  York  County, 
Adams  County 

Healing  influence 

A fishing  partner  told  me  of  his  6-year- 
old  son's  emergency  surgery.  The  boy  was 
under  the  knife  for  an  hour  and  a half  and 
in  recovery  for  an  hour. 

A short  while  after  he  was  brought  back 
to  his  hospital  room,  his  father  said  car- 
ingly,  “Jerome,  the  doctor  told  us  that 
you'd  be  fine  in  a few  days.  What  would 
you  like  to  do  as  soon  as  you  get  better?” 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  halfway.  He 
gazed  blankly  beyond  his  visitors.  “Huh?” 
he  murmured. 

His  father  repeated,  “The  doctor  said 
you  can  go  out  and  play  again  in  a few 
days.  What  would  you  like  to  do  as  soon 
as  you  get  better?” 

The  boy  blinked  slowly.  “Go  fishing,” 
he  said. — Art  Michaels,  editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler 


No  fish  in  this  creek? 

While  on  routine  patrol  in  Armstrong 
County  I came  across  an  angler  fishing  the 
mouth  of  Crooked  Creek  near  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  The  fisherman  said,  “There 
ain’t  no  fish  in  this  creek!”  While  check- 
ing his  license  and  creel  (no  fish)  I in- 
formed him  of  the  fingerling  walleye, 
muskies  and  channel  catfish  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  stocking  in  the  Allegheny 
River.  As  I was  leaving  the  area  I heard 
him  yelling,  “I  got  one,  I got  one!”  Fif- 
teen minutes  later  he  had  landed  a 37-inch 
musky.  While  we  were  admiring  the  fish 
another  musky  broke  water  not  far  from 
where  he  had  caught  the  first  one! — Emil 
J . Svetahor,  WCO,  Armstrong  County 

All  in  a day’s  work 

Law  enforcement  patrols  in  high-crime, 
heavily  populated  areas  are  seldom  dull. 
A routine  waterways  patrol  in  my  district 
usually  provides  us  with  the  customary 
capture  of  numerous  violators  of  our  fish- 
ing and  boating  laws. 

On  most  patrols,  other  crimes  are  also 
detected  by  users  of  our  waterways.  These 
often  include  the  illegal  sale,  use  and/or 
possession  of  drugs,  disorderly  conduct, 
underage  or  unlawful  possession  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages,  criminal 
mischief,  unlawful  use  or  possession  of 
firearms  or  air  rifles,  concealed  weapons, 
occasional  thefts  of  automobiles,  boats 
and  other  property,  fighting  and  public 
drunkenness. 

The  police  radio  communications  dis- 
patchers are  continually  broadcasting 
“lookouts”  for  suspects  and  vehicles  in- 
volved in  other  serious  crimes  having  just 
occured  within  our  vicinity.  It’s  not  un- 
common for  us  to  detect  one  of  these 
“wanted"  persons  trying  to  conceal  him- 
self from  regular  police  units  by  pulling 
into  the  woods  along  our  shores. 

The  most  common  fishing  violations  are 
usually  fishing  without  a license,  littering 
and  misuse  of  property.  It’s  not  unusual 
to  find  a large  group  of  young  men  fish- 
ing together  without  licenses,  drinking  al- 
cohol to  excess,  littering,  emitting  highly 
vocal  sounds  combined  with  vulgar  lan- 
guage, littering,  and  using  drugs,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

Apprehending  suspects  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  and/or  drugs  usu- 
ally presents  a challenge — and  often  leads 
to  someone  trying  to  resist  arrest  or  at- 
tempting to  assault  officers  or  interfere  with 
officers  involved. 

On  the  boating  end,  we  often  find  nu- 


merous violators  who  do  not  have  personal 
flotation  devices  or  other  required  equip- 
ment on  board,  or  they're  operating  their 
crafts  in  unlawful  and  dangerous  manners. 

But  it’s  not  uncommon  to  stop  a boater 
for  an  inspection  or  infraction  only  to  find 
evidence  that  the  operator  and/or  passen- 
gers have  been  abusing  drugs  and/or  al- 
cohol . 

Somewhere  along  the  patrol,  we’re  sure 
to  detect  or  have  a pollution  or  two  re- 
ported to  us  that  sometimes  requires  lengthy 
investigation. 

Making  these  apprehensions  and  inves- 
tigations to  protect  our  environment  and 
its  public  users  generates  an  unbelievable 
silent  volume  of  related  paperwork  and 
court  appearances. 

When  you  toss  in  a few  months  worth 
of  stocking  fish,  doing  maintenance  of  is- 
sued equipment,  vehicles  and  boats,  serv- 
ing a never-ending  flow  of  warrants,  in- 
vestigating applicants  who  want  to  sell  bait, 
fish,  licenses  or  registrations,  attend  the 
many  government  meetings  involved  with 
environmental  issues,  investigate  permit 
applications  for  stream  crossings  construc- 
tion and  encroachments  by  the  dozens, 
place  and  maintain  posters  along  many 
miles  of  waterways,  place  and  maintain 
buoys  and  other  waterways  markers,  in- 
vestigate boating  accidents  and  applica- 
tions to  treat  waters  with  chemicals  or  draw 
them  down,  supervise  and  train  a force  of 
deputies,  attend  needed  and  required  train- 
ing, and  maintain  and  continually  develop 
a good  working  rapport  with  the  numerous 
other  departments,  agencies  and  organi- 
zations needed  to  efficiently  perform  our 
duties  on  all  levels  from  local  through  fed- 
eral, you  may  wonder  how  these  things 
all  fit  into  an  8-hour  day  or  40-hour  week. 

They  don't,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  some  of  our  of- 
ficers tend  to  be  sensitive  when  routinely 
queried  by  unknowing  persons  who  may 
remark,  “Boy,  you  wardens  have  it  made — 
going  around  checking  for  fishing  licenses 
and  working  outside  all  the  time.” 

We  like  our  jobs  because  we  love  the 
environment  and  are  dedicated  to  protect- 
ing it  from  improper  use  and  abuse,  as 
well  as  ensuring  that  its  public  users  are 
provided  with  some  form  of  protection  and 
safety. 

It’s  all  in  a day’s  work — everyday.  - 
Guy  Bowersox,  WCO,  eastern  Berks 
County,  northern  Montgomery  County 
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Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
is  pleased  to  announce  the  release  of  Big 
Trees  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  Con- 
stitution Bicentennial  Edition  1787-1987. 

Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  up- 
dated every  five  years,  lists  the  locations 
of  the  largest  trees  of  their  species  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


The  book  describes  each  tree,  and  in 
some  cases  shows  a current  photograph  of 
the  largest  of  its  species.  Everything  you 
need  to  know  to  join  in  the  SEARCH  for 
Pennsylvania’s  largest  trees  is  included. 
Compare  what  you  have  found  that  you 
might  think  is  the  current  or  new  record 
and  you  might  just  be  the  nominator  or 
even  the  owner  of  the  largest  of  the 
species. 


If  you  nominate  a tree  and  it  qualifies 
as  a state  champion  or  co-champion,  you 
will  receive  a certificate  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  through  the 
Big  Trees  Committee  chairman. 

The  1987  Edition  of  Big  Trees  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  available  only  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  410 
E.  Main  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055. 
The  price  each  is  $4  including  postage  and 
handling. 


Anglers 

Notebook 


Your  feet  will  stay  warmer  and  drier 
with  silk  or  light  cotton  socks  next  to  the 
skin  followed  by  heavier  wool  socks. 


Asphalt  shingles  left  over  from  a roofing 
job  are  great  for  getting  unstuck  in  winter 
snow  and  ice.  Place  them  under  the  rear 
w'heels,  granular  side  down,  then  pull  out 
slowly  in  low  gear. 


If  you’re  an  apartment-dweller  and  don’t 
have  an  outside  spot  to  clean  and  scale 
your  catch,  try  this.  Scrape  off  the  scales 
while  holding  the  fish  in  a sink  full  of 
water.  It  will  keep  the  scales  from  flying 
all  over  the  kitchen. 


If  you  haven’t  already  done  it,  now’s  the 
time  to  collect  goldenrod  galls  for  ice 
fishing.  The  tiny  worms  inside  the  galls  are 
excellent  bait  and  are  free  for  the  taking. 
But  you’ve  got  to  get  there  before 
chickadees  and  downy  woodpeckers 
find  them. 


illustration— George  Lavanish 


Now’s  the  time  to  bring  liquid  fish 
scents  indoors.  If  you  keep  them  in  a boat 
or  stored  in  the  garage  or  shed  in  summer, 
the  containers  may  burst  or  crack  when  the 
liquid  freezes  in  winter. 

Don’t  throw  away  those  old  gloves  with 
holes  in  the  fingertips.  Instead,  cut  off  the 
finger  ends  at  the  knuckles  and  wear  them 
when  your  fishing  demands  changing  hooks 
and  swivels  or  tying  knots  in  cold  weather. 
They  also  come  in  handy  for  manipulating 
lens  settings  and  focusing  while 
photographing. 

Pre-ice  perch  and  crappie  fishing  can  be 
hot.  Twister-tailed  jigs  are  prime  fare  for 
hooking  the  schooling  fish  right  now. 
They’ll  probably  bite  delicately.  Use 
ultralight  gear. 

Monofilament  stored  on  tip-ups  and 
jigging  rod  reels  used  for  ice  fishing  have 
probably  taken  a severe  “set”  since  last 
winter.  Soak  the  line  in  warm  water,  then 
pull  it  through  a folded  piece  of  innertube 
rubber  to  stretch  it  and  eliminate  the  curls. 

It’s  December.  Do  you  know  where  your 
waders  are?  If  you  left  them  piled  in  a 
comer  in  the  garage  on  your  last  fishing 
trip,  now’s  the  time  to  clean  them  off  and 
hang  them.  When  waders  are  stored 
improperly  creases  develop,  eventually 
cracking  and  admitting  leaks. 

Fishing  near  the  bottom  with  live  bait  or 
crankbaits  is  a recommended  way  of 
finding  cold- weather  bass.  Seek  bass  in 
15-30  feet  of  water  before  ice-up. 
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our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diver- 
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Ice  Rescue 


able  to  reach  his  ski  poles  out  to  the  man. 
Bystanders  rushed  to  help  but  they  were 
unable  to  pull  the  man  up  the  steep  icy 
bank.  Meanwhile,  the  man  clung  to  the 
ski  poles  still  partially  submerged  in  the 
icy  water.  The  small  boy  has  not  been 
seen  since  he  broke  through  the  ice. 

What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had 
witnessed  all  this? 

No  matter  how  careful  one  may  be, 
accidents  can  still  occur.  A fall  through 
the  ice  does  not  have  to  end  as  a fatal 
accident.  All  too  often  rescuers  or  by- 
standers may  break  through  the  ice,  com- 
plicating rescue  attempts.  Thus,  ice  rescue 
training  is  a necessity  and  it  can  save  lives. 

Course  design 

Because  of  accidents  similar  to  the  one 
described,  the  Fish  Commission  enacted 
its  “Ice  Safety  and  Rescue”  program  as 
part  of  its  Phase  III  Water  Rescue  course. 
It  was  developed  primarily  for  training  fire 


and  rescue  personnel,  although  it  has  been 
adapted  to  train  police,  park  service  per- 
sonnel and  any  other  water  safety  orga- 
nizations. 

The  “Ice  Safety  and  Rescue”  course 
design  has  several  focal  points  that  the 
students  must  understand.  They  include: 

• Ice  Strength.  What  factors  deter- 
mine ice  strength? 

• Equipment.  What  equipment  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a successful  ice  rescue? 

• Ice  rescue  techniques.  What  is  the 
proper  sequence  used  to  make  a safe, 
effective  rescue? 

• Medical  considerations.  What  fac- 
tors should  be  considered  when  treat- 
ing a victim  who  has  been  submerged 
in  cold  water? 

Ice  strength 

Ice  strength  and  thickness  vary  from 
one  location  to  another,  even  on  the  same 
body  of  water.  Thickness  is  only  one  fac- 
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by  Cheryl  Kimerline 

photos  by  Larry  Shaffer 


It  was  the  first  cold,  windy  night  of  the 
winter  season.  Ice  was  starting  to  form  on 
the  area’s  rivers  and  lakes.  Outdoor  en- 
thusiasts such  as  ice  fishermen,  cross- 
country skiers,  ice  skaters,  snowmobilers, 
ice  boaters  and  winter  hikers  were  all  mak- 
ing plans  to  gather  on  the  frozen  surface 
the  next  day. 

The  next  morning  the  park  was  crowded. 
A man  and  a small  boy  were  one  of  the 
first  people  out  on  the  ice.  The  man  was 
pulling  his  son  on  a sled.  Other  outdoor 
enthusiasts  lined  the  banks,  getting  ready 
to  enjoy  their  first  winter  day. 

Suddenly  the  father  and  son  plunged 
through  the  ice.  A cross-country  skier  was 


tor  used  to  determine  the  strength  of  ice. 

Some  other  factors  influencing  ice  for- 
mation are: 

• Wind.  A light  wind  speeds  up  ice 
formation  while  a heavy  wind  slows  it 
down. 

• Slush.  It  is  a sign  that  ice  is  no  longer 
freezing. 

• Depth  and  size  of  a waterway.  Large 
deep  lakes  take  longer  to  freeze  but  are 
slow  to  thaw. 

• Shore.  Ice  closer  to  shore  is  weaker 
because  of  shifting,  expansion  and 
sunlight  reflecting  off  the  bottom. 

• Current  and  water  velocity.  River 
ice  is  typically  15  percent  weaker  than 
lake  ice. 

• Water  chemistry.  Pure  water  freezes 
faster  and  deeper  than  water  contain- 
ing pollutants  and  chemicals. 

• Obstructions.  Rocks,  logs,  vegeta- 
tion and  other  objects  affect  ice  strength. 
Vegetation  gives  off  heat  as  it  decays. 
Solid  objects  absorb  sunlight  and  give 
off  heat. 

• Daily  air  temperature.  The  colder 
the  temperature,  the  stronger  the  ice. 

• Changing  air  temperature.  These 
variations  cause  thermal  expansion, 
which  creates  cracks  in  the  ice.  Small, 
dry  cracks  refreeze  but  wet  cracks 
are  hazardous  especially  where  they 
intersect. 


• Underground  springs.  This  upwell- 
ing  warm  water  prevents  ice  forma- 
tion. The  holes  in  the  ice  are  often 
snow-covered. 

• Fish  and  waterfowl.  Waterfowl  and 
schools  of  fish  can  cause  thin  ice  spots 
or  open  water. 

New  ice  is  stronger  than  old  ice.  New 
ice  is  generally  a clear  blue  or  green  color. 
Weak,  decayed  ice  has  a cloudy  or  porous 
appearance.  The  only  absolute  when  deal- 
ing with  ice  safety  is  to  stay  off! 

Ice  safety  and  rescue  tips 

The  first  step  in  any  rescue  is  to  know 
how  to  save  yourself  and  how  to  talk  a 
victim  into  self-rescue.  Wearing  a per- 
sonal flotation  device  and  proper  protec- 
tive clothing  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  everyone.  Some  rescue  squads  have 
dry  suits  available,  which  act  both  as  per- 
sonal flotation  devices  and  as  protective 
clothing. 

Walk  on  ice  as  slowly  and  carefully  as 
possible.  Distribute  your  weight  as  much 
as  you  can.  Use  sliding  or  shuffling  steps 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  your  footsteps.  Never 
run  on  the  ice  because  it  concentrates  your 
weight  in  one  spot.  If  you  have  a branch, 
pole  or  staff,  tap  it  on  the  ice  in  front  of 
you  in  a semi-circular  path  when  you  walk. 
Good  ice  has  a hard,  resonant  sound.  Bad 
ice  produces  a dull,  thudding  sound. 


An  ice  staff  can  save  a person  if  he  is 
breaking  through  the  ice.  Hold  the  staff 
or  branch  horizontally  at  chest  level  and 
lie  down  to  distribute  your  weight.  Hope- 
fully this  will  keep  the  ice  from  breaking. 
If  you  fall  through  the  ice,  use  the  staff 
to  horizontally  lift  yourself  out.  Then  roll 
away  from  the  hole  to  safety. 

If  you  break  through  the  ice  without  a 
staff,  cover  your  mouth  and  nose  imme- 
diately. Remain  calm.  Air  trapped  in  your 
clothing  will  keep  you  buoyant  for  a short 
period.  If  you  have  any  sharp  objects  such 
as  ice  awls,  car  keys,  nails,  or  pens,  they 
can  be  used  to  give  you  a grip  in  the  ice’s 


slippery  surface.  Next,  use  a strong  kick- 
ing action  and  alternately  jab  a sharp  ob- 
ject into  the  ice.  With  this  technique,  you 
can  work  yourself  up  onto  the  ice  and  roll 
to  safety. 

If  you  see  a person  fall  through  the  ice, 
try  to  talk  him  into  rescuing  himself.  If  he 
cannot,  try  a shore-assisted  rescue.  This 
is  commonly  called  a reaching  and  throw- 
ing rescue.  Try  to  reach  the  victim  without 
putting  yourself  in  danger.  Reaching  res- 
cues can  be  done  by  using  a branch,  pole, 
clothing,  ladder,  fire  hose,  or  similar  item. 
The  rescuer  stays  on  shore  and  extends  a 
device  to  the  victim. 

Throwing  rescues  are  quick,  simple,  safe 
and  can  be  done  by  one  person.  A throw 
bag  or  coiled  line  can  be  used.  Throwing 
lines  should  be  practiced  and  mastered  be- 
fore attempting  a rescue. 

Rescues  become  more  dangerous  when 
rescuers  have  to  leave  the  shore.  Boat- 
assisted  and  boat-based  rescues  are  used 
to  transport  lines  and  equipment  or  to  make 
direct  contact  with  the  victim.  Inflatable 
boats,  rescue  sleds  or  flat-bottomed  boats 
can  easily  be  used  to  make  a rescue.  Two 
rescuers  can  easily  slide  the  boat  to  the 
victim.  If  the  ice  begins  to  break,  rescuers 
get  into  the  boat  and  row,  paddle  or  push 
the  boat  to  the  victim.  A safety  line  is 
always  attached  to  the  boat. 

The  most  dangerous  type  of  rescue  oc- 
curs when  conditions  may  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  rescuer  to  go  out  and  get 
the  victim.  This  should  be  done  only  by 
a trained  rescuer  when  the  proper  equip- 
ment is  available.  A dry  suit  and  a safety 
line  are  necessities.  Do  not  use  the  ”hu- 


Above,  a harness  and  safety’  line  are  at- 
tached to  a rescuer  in  a dry  suit.  At 
left,  two  rescuers  don  dry'  suits  to  at- 
tempt an  ice  rescue.  "Go”  rescues — 
those  in  which  rescuers  actually  go  out 
on  the  ice — should  be  attempted  only 
by  trained  rescuers  using  proper 
equipment. 


man  chain”  rescue  technique.  Through  the 
years  it  has  resulted  in  multiple  drownings 
of  rescuers. 

Ice  rescue  review 

If  you  ever  find  yourself  in  a position 
where  you  need  to  conduct  an  ice  rescue, 
try  to  do  the  following: 

1 . E valuate  the  victim ’s  condition . I f 
he  is  hypothermic,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
help  himself  and  you  might  have  to  make 
a direct-contact  rescue. 

2.  Evaluate  the  ice  condition.  The  ice 
may  be  stronger  and  better  able  to  support 
a rescue  from  a different  side  of  the  lake. 

3.  Follow  the  rescue  sequence.  Self- 
rescue, shore-based,  boat-assisted,  boat- 
based,  go  rescue. 

4.  Follow  all  safety  practices.  Al- 
ways wear  a personal  flotation  device  and 
proper  protective  clothing  (or  dry  suit). 
Always  connect  yourself  to  shore  with  a 
safety  line. 


Cheryl  Kimerline  is  special  programs  co- 
ordinator of  the  Commission  Bureau  of 
Boating. 
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by  Mike  Sajrui 


A summertime  angler  (above)  tries 
his  luck  in  Kettle  Creek  State 
Park,  Clinton  County.  Ice  fisher- 
men (right)  look  for  action  at 
Black  Moshannon  State  Park, 
Centre  County. 
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Russ  Gettig  Mike  Saina 


illnctmtinn — Tad  Walke 


Even  now,  more  than  five  years  later, 
I still  cannot  think  of  the  photo 
without  smiling.  It  is  a thousand 
fishing  cartoons  come  to  life.  In  it  my 
friend,  call  him  “Tug,”  is  holding  the 
largest  bass  ever  to  attach  itself  to  the  end 
of  his  line.  The  exact  proportions  escape 
me,  but  I believe  it  was  over  20  inches 
and  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  pounds.  But  all  the  photo  shows  is  a 
monstrous  head  and  tail  connected  by  a 
bare  row  of  vertebrae.  And  a person  whose 
face  bears  a lost  look  of  sadness  seldom 
seen  beyond  the  site  of  a disaster. 

What  had  happened  to  the  fish  was  a 
raccoon.  Tug  had  caught  it  late  the  night 
before  on  a surface  plug.  As  soon  as  he 
landed  it  he  knew  he  wanted  to  have  it 
mounted.  To  keep  it  alive  and  fresh  as 
long  as  possible,  he  had  double  hooked 
the  fish  on  a stringer  and  placed  it  in  a 
feeder  brook  next  to  his  campsite.  The 
raccoon  making  his  rounds  that  night  must 
have  nearly  had  a heart  attack  when  he 
stumbled  across  the  bass. 

Although  the  story  of  Tug’s  biggest  bass 
is  funny,  or  tragic,  in  itself,  I mention  it 
because  of  the  setting.  It  did  not  take  place 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Pymatuning 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
or  any  other  Pennsylvania  water  with  a 
reputation  for  bass.  It  occurred  at  Alvin  R. 
Bush  Dam  in  Kettle  Creek  State  Park, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
“least  visited”  state  parks. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  former  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  no  Penn- 
sylvanian today  lives  farther  than  25  miles 
from  a state  park.  And  with  a population 
in  Pennsylvania  of  nearly  12  million,  most 
of  the  state’s  1 14  parks  are  well-used,  often 
even  crowded. 

Buried  within  the  system,  however,  are 
some  parks  that  are  not  only  uncrowded 
on  weekdays,  but  also  on  weekends.  Maybe 
it  is  because  they  lie  off  the  beaten  path, 
or  perhaps  because  they  do  not  always 
contain  the  same  amenities  as  do  the  major 
parks.  Whatever  the  reasons,  they  simply 
do  not  attract  their  share  of  people.  DER 
has  even  published  a guide  to  them,  “The 
Thirty  Best  Kept  Secrets  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s State  Parks,”  in  hopes  of  encour- 
aging more  visitors.  It  is  a publication  an- 
glers looking  for  some  place  “different” 
to  fish  would  do  well  to  study.  About  half 
the  parks  on  the  list  are  fine  places  in 
which  to  wet  a line.  They  hold  everything 


Many  “secret”  state 
parks  are  fine  places  for 
fishing.  They  hold 
everything  from  panfish 
and  trout  to  pike 


from  panfish  and  trout  to  pike  and  mus- 
kies.  There  might  even  be  another  five- 
pound  bass  waiting  in  one  of  them. 

Kettle  Creek  State  Park 

Covering  about  160  acres.  Bush  Dam 
is  the  heart  of  Kettle  Creek  State  Park.  It 
is  a good  spot  for  both  bass  and  trout,  and 
also  holds  panfish  for  the  kids  as  well  as 
perch,  suckers  and  bullheads.  Nearby  are 
several  excellent  trout  streams.  Acid  mine 
drainage  limits  the  fishing  below  the  park’s 
second  campground,  but  there  are  still  quite 
a few  small  bass  around  that  can  provide 
a lot  of  fun  on  summer  evenings. 

Ice  fishermen  will  find  Bush  Dam 
stocked  with  trout  throughout  the  winter. 

Properly  permitted  non-powered  and 
registered  electric-powered  boats  are  per- 
mitted on  both  Bush  Dam  and  seven-acre 
Kettle  Creek  Lake  at  the  second  camp- 
ground. A launch  ramp  and  overnight 
mooring  facility  is  available  at  the  dam. 

The  park’s  two  camping  areas  are  run 
on  different  schedules.  One  is  open  from 
early  April  through  the  whitetail  deer  sea- 
son in  December,  the  other  from  the  start 


of  the  trout  season  in  April  through  Labor 
Day.  Hiking,  swimming,  picnicking  and 
educational  programs  await  the  off  hours 
and  family  members  who  do  not  fish. 

Kettle  Creek  Park  is  located  in  Clinton 
County,  seven  miles  north  of  Westport 
and  Route  120  on  L.R.  18003. 

Elk  State  Park 

As  befits  one  of  the  larger  impound- 
ments on  the  park  lift,  muskies  are  the 
main  attraction  at  East  Branch  Clarion 
Reservoir  at  Elk  State  Park  in  Elk  County. 
Smallmouth  bass  fishing  is  not  far  behind. 
Some  regulars  think  that  smallies  might 
even  become  the  predominant  species  there 
in  the  future.  Largemouth  bass  and  wall- 
eye also  are  present  in  fairly  good  num- 
bers, but  have  their  on  and  off  periods. 
Panfish,  perch,  bullheads  and  trout  also 
can  be  caught. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  opera- 
tors of  the  1,240-acre  dam,  recommend 
trying  “giant  live  baits  or  big  lures  fished 
close  to  shore  for  muskies.” 

Hardwater  anglers  will  find  excellent 
ice  fishing  during  the  winter  months.  Min- 
nows and  worms  are  the  favorite  live  baits 
for  most  species.  Detailed  fishing  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  Corps  per- 
sonnel at  the  project  office. 

Unnlimited  horsepow'er  boats  are  al- 
lowed on  the  lake.  Launching  facilities  are 
available  both  in  Elk  State  Park,  which 
includes  much  of  the  western  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  near  the  dam  recreation  area, 
a facility  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Camping  is  available  at  both  the  dam 
recreation  area  and  in  the  park.  The  Corps 
campground  includes  41  sites  and  the  park's 
75  sites,  open  from  the  second  Friday  in 
April  to  mid-December.  The  park  offers 
hiking  and  picnicking,  and  swimming  is 
available  in  nearby  Bendigo  State  Park 
(another  secret  park). 

East  Branch  Reservoir  and  Elk  State 
Park  can  be  found  in  Elk  County,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Wilcox,  and  about  nine 
miles  south  of  Clermont,  on  L.R.  2401 1. 

Sinnemahoning  State  Park 

As  in  most  of  Pennsylvania's  northern 
counties,  fishing  in  Sinnemahoning  State 
Park  in  Cameron  and  Potter  counties  means 
trout.  Brooks,  browns,  and  rainbows  can 
be  caught  in  the  142-acre  First  Fork  Sin- 
nemahoning Lake,  the  First  Fork  itself, 
from  the  dam  upstream  to  Wharton,  and 
in  the  tailrace  of  the  George  B.  Stevenson 
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Dam.  The  lake  is  heavily  stocked  through- 
out the  year,  and  consequently,  attracts 
more  people  than  some  of  the  other  waters 
on  the  park  list. 

Ice  fishing  is  popular,  with  marshmal- 
lows, salmon  eggs  and  com  among  the 
favorite  baits. 

Along  with  trout,  the  lake  holds  good 
populations  of  tiger  muskies,  crappies, 
perch  and  bullheads.  The  park  guide  also 
lists  smallmouth  bass,  bluegills,  walleye, 
pickerel  and  suckers. 

Boating  is  limited  to  permitted  non- 
powered  craft  and  those  registered  with 
electric  motors.  Facilities  include  a launch 
area  with  a parking  lot  and  mooring  site. 
The  campground,  with  a play  cabin,  swing 
set  and  sandbox  for  younger  campers,  op- 
erates from  the  second  Friday  in  April  to 
mid-December.  Other  recreational  oppor- 
tunities are  hiking,  swimming,  picnicking 
and  snowmobiling. 

Sinnemahoning  State  Park  is  on  Route 
872  about  eight  miles  north  of  its  junction 
with  Route  120  in  Sinnemahoning. 

Lyman  Run  State  Park 

Special-regulation  waters  have  a way 


of  attracting  anglers  from  long  distances. 
That  is  why  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
see  Lyman  Run  State  Park,  and  its  four 
miles  of  fly-fishing-only  water,  on  the  list 
of  secret  parks.  But  then  when  I think  back 
on  my  few  visits  to  Lyman  Run,  1 don’t 
recall  ever  noticing  more  than  a family  or 
two  hanging  around  the  bulletin  board. 

With  the  presence  of  a special-regula- 
tion area,  it  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  angling  near  the  park  is  good  for  trout. 
Lyman  Lake  is  stocked  year-round,  and 
open  to  ice  fishing,  and  Lyman  Run  holds 
both  stocked  and  native  fish.  The  stream’s 
small  size  and  clear  water,  however,  can 
make  the  fishing  tough.  Flies  anglers  can 
try  include  the  caddises,  Adams,  Hare’s 
Ear,  Hendricksons,  Blue  Quills,  March 
Browns,  sulphurs  and  Light  Cahills. 

Non-powered  boats  and  those  with 
electric  motors  are  permitted  on  45-acre 
Lyman  Lake.  A launching  ramp  is  pro- 
vided, as  are  limited  mooring  sites.  Camp- 
ing can  be  done  in  two  areas  open  from 
the  second  Friday  in  April  to  mid-Decem- 
ber. Hiking,  picnicking  and  swimming 
opportunities  are  available  during  the  off 
hours,  and  ice  skating  and  snowmobiling 


in  the  winter. 

Potter  County’s  Lyman  Run  State  Park 
is  located  15  miles  east  of  Coudersport, 
south  of  Route  6,  or  seven  miles  west  of 
Galeton. 

Colton  Point  State  Park 

Pine  Creek  is  one  of  the  best-known 
canoe  runs  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  the  “Grand  Canyon”  of  Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  state's  most  famous  natural 
attractions,  so  it  is  almost  incomprehen- 
sible that  Colton  Point  State  Park,  in  the 
center  of  it  all,  should  make  the  secret 
park  guide.  But  there  it  is,  number  seven 
on  the  list. 

Why  Colton  Point  State  Park  is  among 
Pennsylvania’s  least-used  parks,  while 
across  Pine  Creek  Gorge  Leonard  Harri- 
son State  Park  is  mobbed,  probably  is  be- 
cause it  takes  a little  more  effort  to  reach 
Colton  Point  State  Park.  Although  they 
are  separated  by  only  a stream,  Leonard 
Harrison  is  actually  more  convenient  to 
the  population  centers  of  southern  Penn- 
sylvania. Most  people  pass  it  before  they 
reach  the  entrance  to  Colton  Point.  But 
Pine  Creek,  which  flows  past  Colton  Point, 
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is  the  exact  same  one  that  cuts  through 
Leonard  Harrison,  with  the  exact  same 
trout  and  smallmouth  bass  fishing.  Even 
the  hiking  distance  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  is  the  same  in  both  parks. 

Trout  fishing  in  the  waters  around  the 
park  runs  from  April  into  the  summer. 
Smallmouth  bass  fishing  picks  up  in  late 
summer  and  continues  into  October  and 
November.  Successful  fly  patterns  include 
the  Hare’s  Ears,  Adams,  stoneflies,  Wooly 
Buggers,  Muddler  Minnows,  Hendrick- 
sons, March  browns,  caddises.  Light  Ca- 
hills, Brown  Drakes  and  Blue-Winged 
Olives. 

The  campground  at  Colton  Point  op- 
erates from  the  second  Friday  in  April  to 
the  third  Sunday  in  October,  the  same  as 
in  Leonard  Harrison.  Sightseeing,  hiking, 
and  picnicking  are  other  activities  that  ac- 
company the  fishing.  During  low-water 
periods.  Pine  Creek  can  even  be  crossed 
and  Leonard  Harrison  visited. 

Located  five  miles  south  of  Ansonia  in 
Tioga  County,  Colton  Point  can  be  found 
by  following  the  signs  off  Route  6. 

Little  Pine  State  Park 

Ninety-four-acre  Little  Pine  Lake  in  Little 
Pine  State  Park  is  a good  early-season  bet 
for  trout,  a fairly  good  place  to  catch  some 
smallmouth  bass  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  and  an  excellent  ice  fishing  spot, 
stocked  with  trout  in  the  winter.  On  top 
of  those  two  species,  the  lake  also  has 
panfish,  pike,  pickerel,  catfish,  eels,  carp 
and  suckers. 

Little  Pine  Creek  itself  is  stocked  with 
trout  from  its  mouth  upstream  toward  En- 
glish Center.  The  fishing  is  fine,  and  it  is 
easily  wadable  through  forests  of  hemlock 
and  hardwoods.  Fly  fishermen  can  try  some 
of  the  same  patterns  mentioned  for  Pine 
Creek  under  Colton  Point. 

r 

Buried  within  the  sys^ 
tem  are  some  parks  that 
are  not  only  uncrowded 
on  weekdays,  but  also 
on  weekends. 

Ice  fishermen  should  be  interested  to 
know  that  Little  Pine  State  Park's  camp- 
ground is  open  year-round. 

Rowboats,  boats  with  electric  motors, 
canoes,  sailboats  and  approved  rafts  are 
permitted  on  the  lake.  There  is  one  launch- 


ing ramp  and  limited,  seasonal  mooring 
space.  Hiking,  swimming  and  picnicking 
await  the  off  hours  in  warmer  weather, 
and  ice  skating,  sledding  or  tobogganing, 
cross-country  skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
available  in  winter. 

Little  Pine  is  situated  three  miles  north 
of  Route  44  at  Waterville  in  Lycoming 
County. 

R.B.  Winter,  McCall  Dam 
State  parks 

Angling  opportunities  are  limited  to  trout 
in  both  R.B.  Winter  State  Park  and  McCall 
Dam  State  Park.  But  the  angler  who  en- 
joys trout  fishing  in  either  stream  or  still 
water  can’t  go  wrong  by  visiting  these  two 
little  parks  on  the  Centre/Union  County 
lines.  R.B.  Winter  is  much  the  larger  of 
the  two  and  offers  more  variety,  but  min- 
uscule McCall  Dam  might  actually  have 
better  fishing. 

R.B.  Winter  State  Park  is  built  around 
Halfway  Lake,  a well-stocked  seven-acre 
impoundment  that  occasionally  yields  a 
trophy  wild  brown  that  has  found  its  way 
downstream  from  one  of  the  lake's  feed- 
ers. Rapid  Run  is  the  park’s  main  trout 
stream.  It  is  a fast  little  brook  of  rocky 
pocket  water  that’s  stocked  and  also  sus- 
tains a good  population  of  carryover  fish. 

McCall  Dam  State  Park  is  only  seven 
acres  in  size,  but  is  central  to  White  Deer 
Creek  and  its  2.5  miles  of  delayed-har- 
vest,  fly-fishing-only  water.  Anybody  who 
has  never  visited  this  stream  is  in  for  a 
pleasant  surprise.  It  is  a real  beauty,  wild 
and  clear.  Fly  fishermen  can  expect  hatches 
of  Hendricksons,  caddises.  Green  Drakes 
and  Isonychia. 

Anglers  who  would  like  to  spend  a few 
days  exploring  both  parks  can  stay  at  R.B. 
Winter  State  Park.  Its  campground  oper- 
ates from  the  second  Friday  in  April  to 
mid-December.  Hiking,  interpretive  pro- 
grams and  picnicking  await  non-fishing 
visitors  and  off  times. 

R.B.  Winter  is  located  16  miles  west 
of  Lewisburg  on  Route  192.  McCall  Dam 
can  be  reached  by  taking  McCall  Dam 
Road  near  the  entrance  to  R.B.  Winter. 

Other  Parks 

Several  other  parks  also  contain  good 
fishing,  mostly  for  trout.  Among  them  are: 
Fowlers  Hollow  State  Park  in  Perry  County: 
Hyner  Run  in  Clinton  County;  Prouty  Place 
in  Potter  County;  and  Sizerville  in 
Cameron  and  Potter  counties.  But  don't 
tell  anybody — remember  that  they're 
“secrets.” 

El 


Note:  Motorized  bouts,  including  those 
powered  with  electric  motors,  must  be 
properly  registered.  All  other  bouts  must 
huve  DER  Bureau  of  State  Parks  launch 
permits.  New  this  year  is  a regulation  re- 
quiring vessels  registered  in  other  stales 
to  have  DER  Bureau  of  Slate  Park  launch 
permits. 


More  information 

A copy  of  the  booklet  “The  Thirty  Best 
Kept  Secrets  of  Pennsylvania's  State 
Parks,”  as  well  as  a map  showing  the 
location  of  nearly  every  park  in  the 
system,  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
at  any  state  park  office,  or  by  writing: 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, Bureau  of  State  Parks,  P.O. 
Box  1467,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120.  The 
phone  number  is  717-787-8800. 

More  details  on  the  parks  profiled  in 
this  article  may  be  had  by  writing  or 
calling  the  park  offices: 

• Colton  Point  State  Park,  c/o  Leonard 
Harrison  State  Park,  R.D.  6,  Box  199, 
Wellsboro,  PA  16901.  Phone:  717- 
724-3061. 

• Kettle  Creek  State  Park.  HCR  62, 
Box  96.  Renovo,  PA  17764.  Phone: 
717-923-0206. 

• Lyman  Run  State  Park.  P.O.  Box 
204.  Galeton,  PA  16922.  Phone:  814- 
435-6444. 

• Little  Pine  State  Park,  HC  63,  Box 
100,  Waterville,  PA  17776-9705. 
Phone:  717-753-8209. 

•R.B.  Winter/McCall  Dam  State  Park. 
R.B.  Winter  State  Park.  R.D.  2,  Box 
377,  Mifflinburg,  PA  17844.  Phone: 
717-966-1455. 

• Sinnemahoning  State  Park,  R.D.  1, 
Box  172,  Austin.  PA  16720.  Phone: 
814-647-8401. 

Information  on  East  Branch  Lake  is 
available  by  writing  or  calling: 

• Elk  State  Park,  c/o  Bendigo  State  Park, 
P.O.  Box  A.  Johnsonburg.  PA  15845. 
Phone:  814-965-2646. 

• Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Federal 
Building,  1000  Liberty  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15222.  Phone:  412- 
644-4190. 


This  information  is  provided  by  the 
author. 
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3 Tint  the  body  with  a yellow  marking 
pen,  as  shown,  and  immediately 
apply  a coating  of  Flexament,  Tufflm  or 
other  protective  film  to  seal  the  color. 


2657 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


1 Clamp  a 3X  or  4X  long  hook  in  the 
vise  and  tie  in  3/0  yellow  Monocord 
thread  behind  the  eye.  Cover  the  shank 
with  thread  by  winding  it  back  to  the 
bend  in  slightly  spaced  turns,  then 
forward  to  the  tie-in  point.  From  a 
sheet  of  ethafoam  rs-inch  thick,  cut  a 
strip  h-inch  wide.  Lay  the  strip 
lengthwise  on  the  shank  and  tie  in  one 
end  behind  the  eye.  Then  wind  the 
thread  around  the  ethafoam  and  shank 
in  spaced  turns  to  the  bend. 
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2 Fold  the  ethafoam  strip  over  itself  at 
the  bend  and  wrap  the  thread 
forward  in  evenly  spaced  turns.  Trim 
the  excess  ethafoam. 


I’ve  always  had  a fascination  for  back- 
channels,  those  miniature  streamlets  that 
break  away  from  the  mainstream  to  flow 
around  the  backside  of  an  island,  or  to 
wander  off  through  the  woods  before  re- 
joining the  main  flow  downstream.  Many 
small  back-channels  are  densely  overhung 
with  brush  and  consequently  are  ignored 
by  fishermen  because  of  their  apparent  in- 
accessibility. Some  are  evidently  used  by 
trout  as  nursery  waters  and  harbor  many 
small  fish. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  with  good  un- 
dercut banks  or  other  forms  of  superior 
cover  may  become  sanctuaries  for  large 
trout,  which  find  living  there  quiet  and 
relatively  worry-free. 

My  favorite  back-channel  has  all  the 
best  attributes.  Although  it  is  a scant  20 
feet  at  its  widest  point,  its  right  bank  is 
deeply  undercut.  By  midsummer  wild  ca- 
nary grass  overhangs  the  bank,  forming 
an  additional  canopy.  Along  the  left  bank 
in  shallower  water  is  a dense  bed  of  elo- 
dea.  All  in  all,  it’s  a fine  place  to  spend 
a summer  afternoon,  casting  a hopper  or 
robber  fly  upstream  to  barely  caress  the 
overhanging  grass,  and  occasionally  coax- 
ing a fat  brown  trout  from  its  shaded  home 
under  the  bank. 

Late  one  bright  afternoon  I stepped  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  back-channel,  anx- 
ious to  test  a new  hopper  pattern  I had 
developed.  Along  the  edge  of  the  weedbed 
on  the  left  is  an  attractive  pocket  where  I 
normally  make  my  first  cast.  Although  the 
pocket  always  looked  enticing,  I had  never 
raised  a trout  there  and  the  obligatory  first 
cast  became  more  routine  than  with  ex- 
pectation. But  this  day  things  were  dif- 
ferent. 


photos  by  the  author 


The  Splay  wing  Hopper 


color  photo  by  Russ  Gettig 


The  fly  arrived  on  the  water  with  a gentle 
“splat,”  and  as  I lackadaisically  prepared 
to  lift  and  cast  to  more  attractive  water  the 
pocket  erupted  with  a star-shaped  pattern 
etched  on  the  surface.  Before  I could  as- 
semble my  wits,  slack  line  was  rudely 
snatched  from  my  fingers  and  I frantically 
tried  to  regain  control  as  I watched  a large 
brown  trout  slosh  through  the  shallow 
water — its  back  half  out  of  the  water — 
and  disappear  in  the  deeper  water  along 
the  cut  bank. 

There  I finally  got  a tight  rein  on  the 
situation  and  we  had  a brief  tug-of-war 
before  the  big  trout  slipped  under  the  bank 
and  fouled  the  leader  on  a root.  As  I reeled 
in  and  pondered  the  frayed  tippet  1 berated 
myself  for  sticking  with  5X  when  sturdier 
stuff  was  indicated.  It  was  an  inept  per- 
formance on  my  part,  but  I told  myself 
I'd  have  another  go  at  it  some  day — that 
trout  and  me — and  the  next  round  would 
be  mine.  Anyway,  the  new  fly  had  an 
auspicious  beginning  and  I took  comfort 
in  that. 

Hopper  season  extends  well  into  the 
bright,  sunny  days  of  autumn  and  by  now 
the  surviving  grasshoppers  have  grown  quite 
large.  When  on  the  water  big  hoppers  often 
carry  their  wings  outstretched  at  an  angle, 
a characteristic  not  generally  shared  by  the 
smaller  specimens  of  summer.  The 
Splaywing  Hopper  pattern  incorporates  this 
wing  attitude  with  a flat  wing  of  deer  hair 
set  in  a “V”  configuration. 

The  body  is  a double  thickness  of  etha- 
foam,  tied  longitudinally  on  the  shank  of 
the  hook  and  segmented  at  intervals  with 


4 For  wings,  cut  a bunch  of  fine- 
textured  deer  body  hair  and  bind  it 
to  the  shank  in  front  of  the  body,  with 
the  hair  butts  extending  over  the  eye. 
Effective  wing  length  should  be  slightly 
more  than  overall  hook  length.  Divide 
the  hair  and  fix  it  in  a “V” 
configuration  with  criss-cross  turns. 
Apply  lacquer  to  the  base  of  both  wings. 


the  tying  thread.  Ethafoam  is  a closed-cell 
foam  commonly  used  in  sheet  form  as 
packing  material.  Because  of  its  durability 
and  extreme  buoyancy  it  is  an  ideal  ma- 
terial for  dry  flies.  Ethafoam  may  be  tinted 
with  a permanent  marking  pen,  but  be- 
cause the  material  is  non-absorbent,  the 
color  must  be  sealed  immediately  with  a 
film  of  clear  Flexament,  Tuffilm  or  similar 
protective  coating.  Without  a sealer  the 
color  will  quickly  rub  off.  Dressed  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  are  goose  biots,  rep- 
resenting the  hopper’s  kicker  legs.  (A  biot 
is  the  short  side  of  a goose  primary  wing 
quill’s  center  rib.) 

Although  late-season  hoppers  may  be 
quite  large,  two  inches  or  more  in  length, 
I like  to  dress  the  Splaywing  on  3X  or  4X 


1 


5 For  kicker  legs,  tie  in  a rust-colored 
goose  biot  on  each  side  of  the  shank 
just  ahead  of  the  base  of  the  wings. 

Bend  the  butt  ends  of  the  biots  back  and 
wind  over  them  to  lock  them  in  place. 
Trim  the  excess  biot  butts. 


long  hooks  in  sizes  12,  10  and  8.  These 
sizes  have  been  productive  for  me  and  I've 
always  felt  that  extremely  large  artificials 
give  the  trout  too  much  to  find  fault  with. 

The  standard  dressing  for  the  Splay- 
wing indicates  brown  deer  hair  wings,  yel- 
low body  and  rust-colored  kicker  legs.  I’ve 
found  this  color  combination  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  trout  nearly  everywhere  I’ve  fished. 
However,  if  the  hoppers  in  your  area  differ 
in  coloration,  don’t  hesitate  to  modify  the 
dressing  to  suit.  As  always,  it's  best  to  let 
nature  be  your  guide.  [77] 


To  form  the  head,  bend  the  hair 
butts  up  and  back;  then  bind  them 
down  with  thread.  Trim  the  excess  hair 
butts,  whip  finish  the  thread  behind  the 
eye  and  cut  the  thread.  Apply  head 
lacquer  to  the  exposed  windings.  Then 
squeeze  the  lacquered  base  of  the  wings 
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